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PREFACE 


±N  the  course  of  reading  and  investigation,  necessary  for^  acquiring  that  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  which  I  was  anxious  to  possess,  respecting  my  country,  its 
people,  its  government,  its  interests^  its  policy,  and  its  laws,  I  was  met,  and  in 
some  degree  surprised,  by  extraordinary  difficulties,  when  I  arrived  at  that 
part  of  my  inquiries  which  related  to  India.  On  other  subjects,  of  any  magni- 
tude and  importance,  I  generally  founds  that  there  was  some  dne  book,  or 
small  number  of  books,  containing  the  material  part  of  the  requisite  infor- 
mation ;  and  in  which  direction  was  obtained,  by  reference,  to  other  books,  if, 
in  any  part,  the  reader  found  it  necessary  to  extend  his  researches.  In  regard 
to  India,  the  case  was  exceedingly  different  The  knowledge  requisite  for 
attaining  an  adequate  conception  of  that  great  scene  of  British  action,  was 
collected  no  where.  It  was  scattered  in  a  great  variety  of  repositories, 
sometimes  in  considerable  portions,  often  in  very  minute  ones ;  sometimes  by 
itself,  often  mixed  up  with  subjects  of  a  very  differjpnt  nature :  but  even  where 
information  relating  to  India  stood  disjoined  from  other  subjects,  a  small  portion 
of  what  was  useful  lay  conunonly  imbedded  in  a  large  mass  of  what  was  trifling 
and  insignificant ;  and  of  a  body  of  statements,  given  indiscriminately  as  matters 
of  fact,  ascertained  by  the  senses,  the  &r  greater  part  was  in  general  only 
matter  of  opinion,  borrowed,  in  succession,  by  one  set  of  Indian  gentlemen 
from  another.* 

*  The  difficulty  arising  fi'om  this  source  of  ftke  information  was  felt  by  the  very  first  accurate 
historian. 

hx/i»rm.    Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  i^.    Other  excell^t  observations  to  the  same  purpose  are  found  in  the 
two  foUowing  chapters. 


** 


vHi  PREFACE. 

In  bestowing  the  time,  labour,  and  thought,  necessary  to  explore  this  assem- 
blage of  heterogeneous  things,  and  to  separate,  for  mj  own  use,  what  was 
true  and  what  was  useful,  from  what  was  insignificant  and  what  was  &lse, 
I  was  led  to  grieve,  that  none  of  those  who  had  preceded  me,  in  collecting 
for  themselves  a  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  had  been  induced  to  leave  their 
collection  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  perform  the  labour  of  extracting  and 
ordering  the  dispersed  and  confused  materials  of  a  knpwledge  of  India,  once 
for  alL  The  second  reflection  was,  that,  if  those  who  preceded  me  had  n^- 
lected  this  important  service,  and  in  so  doing  were  not  altogether  firee  from 
blame,  neither  should  I  be  exempt  from  the  same  condemnation,  if  I  omitted 
what  depended  upon  me,  to  facilitate  and  abridge  to  others  the  labour  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  India ;  an  advantage  I  should  have  valued  so  highly, 
had  it  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  any  former  inquirer. 

In  this  manner,  the  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  India  was  first  engendered 
in  my  mind.  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the  task,  had  I  foreseen  the  labour  in 
which  it  has  involved  me. 

The  books,  in  which  more  or  less  of  information  respecting  India  might  be 
expected  to  be  found,  were  sufi&ciently  numerous  to  compose  a  library.  Some 
were  books  of  Travels.  Some  were  books  of  History.  Some  contained  philo- 
logical, some  antiquarian  researches.  A  considerable  number  consisted  of  trans- 
lations from  the  writings  of  the  natives  in  the  native  tongues;  others  were 
books  on  the  religion  of  the  people  of  India ;  books  on  their  laws ;  books  on 
their  sciences,  manners,  and  arts. 

The  transactions  in  India  were  not  the  only  transactions  of  the  British  nation, 
to  which  the  affairs  of  India  had  given  birth.  Those  affairs  had  been  the  sub- 
ject  of  much  discaission  by  the  press,  and  of  many  legislative,  executive,  and 
even  judicial  proceedings,  in  England.  Those  discussions  and  {urooeedings 
would  form  of  course  an  essential  part  of  the  History  of  British  India ;  and  the 
materials  of  it  remained  to  be  extracted,  with  much  labour,  from  the  voluminous 
records  of  British  literature,  and  British  legislation. 
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The  British  legidatore  had  not  satisfied  itself  witii  deliberatiog^  and  deciding; 
it  had  also  inquired ;  and^  inquiring,  it  had  called  for  evidence.  This  call,  by 
the  fortunate  publidt j  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  brought  forth  the  records 
of  the  councils  in  India,  and  their  correspondence,  with  one  another,  with  their 
servants,  and  with  the  constituted  authorities  in  England :  a  portion  of  mate- 
rials, inestimable  in  its  value ;  but  so  appalling  by  its  magnitude,  that  many 
years  appeared  to  be  inadequate  to  render  the  mind  familiar  with  it 

Such  is  a  short  and  very  imperfisct  description  of  the  state  of  the  materials.* 
The  operations  necessary,  to  draw  from  them  a  useful  history,  formed  the  second 
subject  of  consideration.  To  omit  other*  particulars,  which  will  easily  present 
tiiemselves,  and  are  common  to  this  with  all  undertakings  of  a  similar  nature! 
a  peculiar  demand,  it  is  evident,  was  presented  for  the  exercise  of  discrimina^ 
tion,  that  is,  of  mtidsm,  in  a  chaotic  mass,  of  such  extent,  where  things  related 
to  the  subject  were  to  be  separated  from  things  foreign  to  it ;  where  circum« 
stances  of  importance  were  to  be  separated  from  circumstanees  that  were  insig- 
nificant ;  where  resi  facts,  and  just  inferences,  were  to  be  separated  firom  such 
as  w^*e  the  contrary ;  and  above  all  tlungs,  where  facts,  really  testified  by  tiie 
senses,  were  to  be  discriminated  firom  matters,  given  as  testified  by  the  sensei^ 
but  which,  in  truth,  were  nothing  but  matters  of  opinion,  confounded  with 
matters  of  tact,  and  mistaken  for  them,  in  the  minds  of  the  reporters  tbem« 
sdves-t 


*  n  y  avoit  plus  de  dioset  la  deasus  qa'on  ne  le  croyoit  communement,  mais  elles  etojent 
Boytoi  dans  ime  fouk  de  recudls  immeiiBesy  an  langues  Latiney  Espagnole,  Angbige,  et  Hdbn- 
dobe,  ou  )>enoime  ne  g^avumt  de  les  allercbercber;  dansnne  quantit£  de  roatien  trei-Beoi,  tres* 
omuyeuxy  relattfB  ^  cent  autres  objets,  et  dont  il  seroit  presque  impoMible  de  rendre  la  lectuie 
intefrefiaente.  Les  difficult^s  ne  toucbent  gu^  ceux  qui  ne  les  eisayent  pas.  Hist,  des  Nan* 
gation  aux  Terres  AustraleSi  par  M*  le  Plresident  de  Broise. 

f  L'on  ne  sent  que  trop,  says  Mr*  Gibbon,  combien  nous  sommes  port^s  i  mtier  no6  idies 
avec  cellea  que  nous  rapportons.  Memoire  sur  la  Monarchie  des  Medes,  Gibbon's  Misoel. 
Works,  iiL  61.  Ed.  8vo.  This  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  a  fact  of  great  importance,  both 
in  speculation  and  in  action,  the  reader,  who  is  not  already  acquainted  with  it,  will  find  veiy 
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-x.  PREFACE. 

A  histoiy  of  India>  therefore,  to  be  good  for  any  thing,  must,  it  was  evident, 
be,  what,  for  want  of  a  better  appellation,  has  been  called,  ^^  A. Critical  History/'* 
To  criticise  mieans,  to  judge.  A  critical  history  is,  then,  b,  judging  history.  But, 
if  a  judging  history,  what  does  it  judge  ? 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  classes  of  objects,  which 
constitute  the  subject  of  historical  judgments.  The  first  is,  the  matter  of 
statement,  the  things  given  by  the  historian,  as  things  really  done,  really  saidj^  or 
reaUy  thought  The  second  is,  the  matter  of  evidence,  the  matter  by  which  the 
reality  of  the  saying,  the  doing,  or  thinking,  is  ascertained. 

In  regard  to  evidence,  the  busines3  of  mtiQism  visibly  is,  to  bring  to  light  the 
value  of  each  article,  to  discriminate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  to  combine 
partial  statements,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  account,  to  compare  varying^  and 
balance  contradictory  statements^  in  order  to  form  a  correct  one. 


elegantly  iDustrated  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  second  Tolume  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  See  p.  385,  vol.  L  of  the  present  work.  I^any 
examples  of  it  will  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  this  history ;  for  as  it  is  a  habit  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  mental  state  of  the  natives,  so  a  combination  of  circumstances  has  given  it  unusual 
efficacy  in  the  minds  of  those  of  our  coimtrymen  by  whom  India  has  been  surveyed.      .    , 

*  The  idea  of  a  critical  histoiy  is  not  very  old.  The  first  man  who  seems  to  have  had  a  distinct 
conception  of  it,  says ,  '^  Je  traiterai  mon  sujet  en  critique,  suivant  la  regie  de  St.  Paul,  Examinez 
tauies  chases,  et  ne  reienez  que  ce  qui  est  bon.  Lliistoire  n'est  bien  souvent  qu'un  melange  confus 
de  &UX  et  de  vrai,  entass6  par  des  ecrivains  mal  instruits,  credules,  ou  passionez.  C'est  au  lecteur 
attentif  et  judicieuxd*enfaire  le  discemement,  k  I'aide  d'une  critique,  qui  ne  soit  ni  trop  timide,  ni 
temeraire.  Sans  le  secours  de  cet  art,  on  erre  dans  lliistoire,  comme  un  pilote  sur  le  mer,  lors- 
qu'il  n'a  ni  boussole,  ni  carte  marine/'    Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manichee,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  7. 

The  same  writer  has,  also,  said,  what  is  not  foreign  to  the  present  purpose ;  **  Une  histoire 
critique  ne  pouvant  6tre  trop  bien  justifite,  j'ai  eu  soin  de  mettre  en  original,  au  bas  des' pages,  les 
lAssages  qui  servent  de  preuve  aux  faits  que  j*avance.  C'est  un  ennuyeux  travail,  mais  je  Tai  cm 
necessaire.  Si  Ton  trouve  les  citations  trop  amples  et  trop  abondantes,  c'est  un  superflu  qui  n'a 
coflte  qu'amoi,  et  le  lecteur  peut  bien  m'en  pardonner  la  depense.*'    Id.  Ibid.    IVef.  p.  24!. 

A  great  historian  of  our- own  has  said :  <<  It  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  critical  historian  to 
collect,  to  weigh,  to  select  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  more  diligence  he  has  exerted 
in  the  search,  the  more  rationally  he  may  hope  to  add  some  improvement  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge,  the  use  of  which  has  been  common  to  aU.*"    Gibbon's  Miscel.  Worics,  W-  589. 


PREFACE-  xi 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  statement,  the  business  of  criticism  is,  to  discrimi* 
Bate  between  real  causes  and  false  causes ;  real  effects  and  false  effects ;  real 
tendencies  and  falsely  supposed  ones ;  between  good  ends  and  evil  ends ;  means 
that  are  conducive,  and  means  not  conducive  to  the  ends  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

In  exhibiting  the  result  of  these  several  judgments,  the  satisfaction,  or  the 
instruction  of  the  reader,  is  very  imperfectly  provided  for,  if  the  reasons  are  not 
adduced.  I  have  no  apology,  therefore,  to  make,  for  those  inductions,  or  those 
ratiocinations,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  which  were  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  grounds  on  which  my  decisions  were  founded.  Those  critical  disquisitions 
may  be  well,  or  they  may  be  ill  performed;  they  may  lead  to  correct,  or  they 
may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions ;  but  they  are,  indisputably,  in  place ;  and  my 
\fOrk,  whatever  had  been  its  virtues  in  other  respects,  would  have  remained 
most  imperfect  without  them.* 

/  There  will  be  but  one  opinion,  I  suppose,  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
the  service,  which  I  have  aspired  to  the  honour  of  rendering  to  my  country ; 
finr  the  pubUc  aane  indtned  to  exaggerate,  rather  than  extenuate,  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  whick  are  involved  in  the  management  of  their  Indian  affairs. 
And  it  may  be '  affirmed,  as  a  principle,  not  susceptible  of  dispute,  that  good 
management  of  any  portion  of  the  affairs  of  any  community  is  ahnost  always 

*  Even  those  strictures,  which  sometimes  occur,  on  institutions  purely  British,  will  be  all 
A>und,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  not  only  strictly  connected  with  measures  which  relate  to .  India,  and 
which  have  actually  grown  out  of  those  institutions ;  but  indispensably  necessary  to  convey  complete 
and  correct  ideas  of  the  Indian  policy  which  the  institutions  in  question  contributed  mainly  to 
shiqpe.  'The  whole  course  of  our  Indian  policy  having,  for  example,  been  directed  by  the  laws 
of  parliamentary  influence,  how  xould  the  one  be  explained  without  adducing,  as  in  the  last 
cluster  of  the  second  volume,  and  in  some  other  places,  the  leading  principles  of  the  other? 
The  result  of  all  the  judicial  inquiries,  which  have  been  attempted  in  England,  on  Indian  affiurs 
depending  in  a  great  degree  on  the  state  of  the  law  in  England,  how  could  those  events  be 
sufficiently  explained,  without  adducing,  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastmgs,.  those 
particulars  in  the  state  of  the  law  of  England,  on  which  the  results  in  question  appeared  more 
remarkably  to  depend  ?  The  importance  of  this  remark  will  be  felt,  and^  I  hope,  remembered  when 
the  time  for  judging  of  the  use  and  pertinence  of  those  elucidations,  arrives. 

b2 
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proportional  to  thie  degtee  of  knowledge  reqpecCiilg  it  diffused  in  that  coin- 
munitj.  Hith6rto^  the  knowledge  of  India,  enjoyed  by  the  British  comnmnity, 
has  been  smgularly  defective.  Not  oilly  amoi^  the  uneducated,  and  those 
who  are  regardless  of  knowledge,  but  among  those  who  are  sdicitous  to 
obtain  a  competent  share  of  information  with  respect  to  every  other  great 
branch  of  the  iia[tional  interests,  nothhig  is  so  rare  as  to  meet  with  a  man  who 
GUI  with  prqtfiety  be  said  to  know  any  thing  of  India,  and  its  affidrs.  A  maa' 
who  has  any  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  without  having  been  fiweed 
to  acquire  it  by  the  offices  he  has  filled,  is  scarcely  perhaps  to  be  found. 

The  same  must  continue  to  be  the  case,  till  the  knowledge  of  India  is 
rendered  more  accessible.  Few  men  can  afford  the  time  sufficient  for  perasmg 
even  a  moderate  portion  of  the  documents  from  which  a  knowledge  of  India, 
a)pprbaching  to  completeness,  must  have  hitherto  been  deiived.  Ot  those » 
whose  time  is  not  wholly  engrossed,  either  by  budness  or  by  {Measure,  the  pro-: 
portion  is  very  moderate  whom  the  prospect  of  a  task  so  heavy,  and  so  tedkds, 
as  that  o£  explonng  the  numerous  repositories  df  Indian  knowledge,  would  not 
deter.  And^  with  respect  to  the  moat  important  of  all  the  aouroes  of  infonna- 
tion,  the  parliamiKitary  docmnents^  they  were  not  before  the  public,  «sd  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  within  the  reach  of  a  number  cbmparatively  smalL 

But  thou^  no  dilute  w31  arise  abouft  the  importance  of  flie  wwk,  I  hare 
no  reason  to  expect  the  same  unanimity  about  the  fitness  of  the  workman. 

One  objection  will  doubtless  be  taken^  on  wUi^  I  thiidL  it  necessary  to  dffer 
some  observations,  ngtwithstandhig  ihe  unfavonraBle  sentiments  which  are  com- 
monly excited  by  almost  any  language  in  which  a  man  can  urge  pretensions 
which  he  may  be  8uq>ected  of  urging  as  his  dWn ;  pretaisians  Wfaidi,  though 
they  must  exist,  in  some  degree,  in  the  case  of  every  man  who  writes  a  book, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  therefore^  rather  than  extinguished^  had  better,  in 
gmeral,  be  undierstood,  than  expressed. 

'This  writer,  it  wiH  be  said,  has  never  been  in  India;  and,  if  he  has  any,  has  a 
very  slight,  anddementaiy  acquaintance^  with  any  of  the  languages  of  the  East 
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I  cbnfeiB  ib&  facto;  afid  will  miw'ivoGeed  to  mention  the  ccmsiderations, 
wbkik  led  me,  notwithstanding^  to  jcondude^  that  I  might  atiU  produce  a  work^ 
of  considerable  utilityy  on  the  subject  of  India. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  a  sufficient  stodc  of  information 
was*  now  cdlected  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  to  enable  the  inlquirer  to 
ascertain  every  important  point,  in  the  history  of  India.  If  I  Was  right  in 
that  opinion,  it  is  evident,  that  a  residence,  in  India,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  India,  was,  to  express  mysdf  moderately,  not  indispensable.' 

In  the  next  place,  I  observed^  that  no  exceptions  were  taken  to  a  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  or  to.  a  Govemnr-General,  the  men  entrusted  with 
all  the  powers  of  govempient,  because  they  had  never  beea  in  India»  and  kneii^ 
none  of  its  languages. 

Again,  I  certainly  knew,  that  some  of  the  niost  successful  attempts  in  history 
had  been  made,  without  ocular  kiiowledge  of  the  oountiy,  or  acquaintance  with 
its  language.  Robertson,  for  example,  never  beheld  America,  though,  he  com^ 
posed  its  histcMy.  He  nevar  was  either  in  Germany  or  Spam,  yet  he  wrote  the 
histcny  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Of  Genpany  he  knew  not  so  much  as  the  lan^ 
guage ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn  that  of  Spain,  only  because  the 
documents  which  it  yidded  were  not  translated  into  any  of  the  languages  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  Tadtus,  though  he  never  wa&  in  Gerpoaay,  and 
was  certainly  npt  acquainted  with  the  language  of  our  uncultivated  ancestors, 
wrote  tihe  CKquinte  account  of  t|ie  manners  of  the  Germans. 

Btrt;,  as  some  knowlec^^e  may  be  acquii^  by  seeing  India,  which  cannot  be 
acquired  without  it;  and  as  it  can  be  pronounced  of  hardly  any  portion  of 
knowledge  that  it  is  altogeljier  useless,  1  will  not  go  so  JGeot  as  to  deny,  that  a 
man  wouM  possess  advantages,  who,  to-  aU  the  qualifications  for  writing  a 
hist(»7  of  Indii^  which  it  is  possible  to  4MXiuire  in. Europe,  should  add  those 
qualifications  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  seeing  the  country  and  copversing 
with  its  peqde.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  out,  to  the 
satisfSoction  itf  all  reflecting  minds,  that  the  man  who  should  bring  to  the  com- 
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position  of  a  history  of  India  the  qualifications  alone  which  can  tie  acquired  in 
Europe,  would  come,  in  an  almost  infinite  degree,  better  fitted  iTor  the  tiusk, 
than  the  man  who  should  bring  to  it  the  qualifications  alone  whidi  can  be 
acquired  in  India;  and  that  the  business  of  acquiring  the  one  set  of  qualifica^ 
tions  is  almost  wholly  incompatible  with  thai  of  acquiring  the  other. 

For,  let  us  inquire  what  it  is  that  a  man  can  learn,  by.  going  to  India, 
and '  understanding  its  languages.  He  can  treaisure  up  the  facts,  which  are 
presented  to  his  senses;  he  can  learn  the  facts  which  are  recorded  in  such 
native  books,  as  have  not  been  translated ;  and  he  can  ascertain  facts  by  con- 
versation with  the  natives,  which  have  never  yet  been  committed  to  writing. 
This  he  can  do;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  can  do  any  thing  further. 

But,  as  no  fact  is  more  certain,  so  none  is  of  more  impcMtance,  in  the  science 
of  human  nature,  than  this ;  that  the  powers  of  observation,  in  every  individual, 
are  exceedingly  limited ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  combining  the  observations  of 
a  number  of  individuals,  ibat  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  extensive  subject 
ean  ever  be  acquired.  Of  so  extensive  and  complicated  a  scene  as  India, 
how  small  a  portion  would  the  whole  period  of  his  life  enable  any  man  to 
observe! 

If,  then,  we  may '  assume  it  as  an  aclmowledged  fisict,  that  an  account  of 
India  complete  in  all  its  parts,  at  any  one  moment,  still  more  through  a  series  of 
ages,  could  never  be  derived  Scorn  the  personal  observation  of  any  one  individual, 
l>ut  must  be  collected  from  the  testimcmy  of  a  great  number  of  individuds,  of 
any  one  of  whom  the  powers  odP  perception  could  extend  but  a  little  way,  it 
follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  man  best  qualified  for  dealing 
with'evidence,  is  the  man  best  qualified  for  writing  the  histoiy  of  India.  It 
will  not,  I  presunie,  admit  of  much  dispute,  that  the  habits  which  aie  subser^ 
vient  to  the  successful  exploration  of  evidence  are  miore  likely  to  be  acquired 
in  Europe^  than  in  India. 

The  man  who  employs  himself  in  treasuring  up,  by  means  of  peroeption  und 
Hie  languages,  the  greatest  portion  of  knowledge  in  n^ard  to  India,  is  he  who 
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.empldjrs  fbe  greatest  portion  of.  fais  life,  in  the  busbess  of  oboerving;  and  in 
wninng  Mmself  familiar  with  the  languages.  But  the  mental  habits  which  are 
acquired  in  mere  observing,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  are  almost  as 
different  as  any  mental  habits  can  be,  from  the  powers  of  combination,  discrinuy 
*  nation,  dassification,  judgment,  comparison^  weiglung,  inferring,  inducting^, 
philosophizing  in  short ;  which  are.  the  powers  of  most  importance  for  extract^ 
ing  the  precious  ore  from  a  great  mine  of  rude  historical  materials. 

Whatever  is  worth  seeing  or  hearing  in  India,  can  be  expressed  in  writing. 

As  soon  as  every  thing  of  importance  ia  expressed  in  writing,  a  man  who  is 

•duly  qualified  may  attain  more  knowledge  of  India,  in  one  year,  in  his  closet 

in  England,  than  he  could  obtain  during  the  course  of  the  longest  lijGe^  by 

the  use  of  his  eyes  and  his  ears  in  India. 

As  soon  as  the  testimoay  is.  received  of.  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses,  to 
leave  no  room  for  toM^V^  from  the  partial  or  the  erroneous  statements  which 
they  mivjr  have  separately  aaade,  it  ia  hardly  doubtfiil,  that  a^man,'  other  cir- 
cumstances benig  equal,  is  leeSfy  better  qualified  for  forming  a  correct  judge- 
ment on  the  whole,  if  hifi  infinmition  is  totally  derived  from  te8tinM»y,  than  if 
some  little  portionof  it  is  derived  from  the. seines.  It  is  well  known,  how &tai 
an  efiect  on  our  jttd|rments  is  exerted  by  those  impidses,  called  partial  impres- 
aoas ;  in  other  words,  how  much  our  conception^  of  a  great  whole  are  apt  to 
be  distorted,  and  made  to  disagree  with  their  object,  by  an  undue  impression^ 
received  from  some  particular  part.  Nobody  needs  to  be  informed,  how  much 
more  vivid,  in  general,  is  the  conception  of  an  object  whidi.has  been  presented 
to  our  senses,  than  that  of  an  object  whidi  we  have  only  heard  another  man 
describe*  Nobody,  therefore,  will  deny,  that,  of  a  great  scene,,  or.  combination 
of  .scenes,  when  some  small  part  has.  been  seen,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rest 
has. been  derived  fiK>m  teatamony,  there  is.  great  danger,,  lest  the  impresrion  re- 
ceived from  the  senses,  should  exert  .an  immoderate  influence,  hang  a  bias  on 
the  mind,  and  render  the  conoq>tion  of  the  whole  erroneous. 

If  a  man  were  to  lay  down  ^the  plan  of  preparing  himself  for  'writing  the 
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histoiy  of  India,  by  a  course  of  observation  in  the  country^  he  must  do  one  t>f 
two  things.  Either  he  must  resolve  to  observe  minutdy  a  part ;  or  he  must 
resolve  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  whole*  Life  is  insufficient  for  more.  If 
his  decision  is,  to  observe  ifiinutely ;  a  very  small  portion  comparatively  is  all 
that  he  will  be  able  to  observe.  What  aid  he  can  derive  from  this,  in  writing  a 
history,  has  partly  been  already  unfolded,  and  may  for  the  rest  be  confided  to  the 
reflections  of  the  intelligent  reader. 

.'  What  I  expect  to  be  insisted  upon  with  greatest  emphasis  is,  that,  if  an  ob- 
server were  to  take  an  expansive  view  of  India,  noting,  in  hhi  progress,  those 
circumstances  alone  which  are  of  greatest  importance,  he  would  come  with  pe- 
culiar advantage  to  the  composition  of  a  history ;  with  lights  capable  of  yielding 
the  greatest  assistance  in  judging  even  of  the  evidence  of  others.     To  estimate 

« 

this  pretension  correctly,  we  must  not  fi>rget  a  well-known  and  important 
law  of  humaA  nature.  From  this  we  shall  see,  that  a  cursory  view,  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  here  described,  is  a  process,  in  the  highest  degree  eflfiec- 
tual,  not  for  removing  error,  and  perfecting  knowledge,  but  for  strengthening 
all  the  prejudices,  and  confirming  all  the  prepossessions  or  false  notions,  with 
which  the  observer  sets  out.  This  result  is  proved  by  a  veiy  constant  expe- 
rience ;  and  may  further  be  seen  to  spring,  with  an  almost  irresistible  necessity, 
firom  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  cursory  survey,  it  is  understood, 
that  the  mind,  miable  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  an  infinite  number  of  objects, 
attaches  itself  to  a  few ;  and  overlooks  the  multitude  that  remain.  But  what, 
then,  are  tlie  objects  to  which  the  nmid,  in  such  a  situation,  is  in  prefermoe  at- 
tracted? Those  which  fall  in  with  the  current  of  its  own  thoughts ;  those  which 
accord  with  its  fbrmer  impressions;  those  which  confirm  ite  previous  ideas. 
These  are  the  objects  to  which,  in  a  hasty  selection,  all  ordinaiy  minds  are  directed^ 
overlooking  the  rest  For  what  is  the  principle  m  the  mind  by  which  the  choice 
is  decided  ?  Doubtless  that  of  association.  And  is  not  association  governed  by 
the  predominant  ideas  ?  To  this  remains  to  be  added,  Uie  potmrM  ii^oence  of 
the  affecticHis ;  the  wdl  known  pteasure,  whidi  a  man  finds,  &i  meeting,  at  every 
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«t^p,  with  proo6  that  he  is  iB  the  right,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  is 
thenc6  inspired  to  look  out  for  that  source  of  satisfaction ;  the  well-known  aver- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  which  a  man  usually  has,  to  meet  with  proofe  that  he 
IS  in  the  wrong,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  obeys  the  temptation,  to  over- 
look such  disagreeable  objects. 

He  who,  without  having  been  a  percipient  witness  in  India,  undertakes,  in 
Europe,  to  digest  the  materials  of  Indian  history,  is  placed,  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  individuals  who  have  been  in  India,  and  of  whom  one  has  seen  and 
reported  one  thing,  another  has  seen  and  reported  another  thing,  in  a  situation 
very  analc^ous  to  that  of  the  Judge,  in  regard  to  the  witnesses  who  give  their 
evidence  before  him.  In  the  investigation  of  any  of  those  complioated  scenes  of 
action,  on  which  a  judicial  diecision  is  sometimes  required,  one  thing  has  com- 
monly been  observed  by  one  witness,  another  thing  has  been  observed  by  another 
witness ;  the  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  one  point  of  view  by  one,  in 
another  point  of  view,  by  another  witness ;  some  things  are  afiirmed  by  one, 
and  denied  by  another.  In  this  scene^  the  judge,  putting  together  the  frag- 
ments of  information  which  he  has  severally  received  from  the  several  wit- 
nesses, marking  where  they  agree  and  where  they  differ,  exploring  the  tokens 
ef  fidelity  in  one,  of  iofidelity  in  another ;  of  correct  conception  in  one,  of  in- 
correct conception  in  another ;  comparing  the  whole  collection  of  statements  with 
the  general  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  trying  it  by  the  established  laws  of 
human  nature,  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a  complete  and  correct  conception  of  the 
complicated  transaction,  on  which  he  is  called  to  decide.  Is  it  not  understood, 
that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the  sum  of  the  testimony  is  abundant,  the 
judge,  who  has  seen  no  part  of  the  transaction,  has  yet,  by  his  investigation, 
obtained  a  more  complete  and  correct  conception  of  it,  than  is  almost  ever  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  of  the  individuals  from  whom  he  has  derived  his  information  ?  * 

*  The  Indians  themeetves  have  a  striking  apologue  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  the  compre- 
hensive student  over  the  partial  observer. 
<'  One  day  in  conversation/'  says  Mr.  Ward,  <<  with  the  Siingskritu  head  p&ndit  of  the  College 
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But,  if  a  life,  in  any  great  degree  devoted  to  the  collecting  of  facts  by  the 
senses  and  the  acquiring  of  tongues,  is  thus  incompatible  with  the  acquisition 
of  that  knowledge,  and  those  powers  of  mind,  which  are  most  conducive  to  a 
masterly  treatment  of  evidence ;  it  is  still  less  compatible  with  certain  other 
endowments,  which  the  discharge  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  historian  im* 
periously  demands.  Great  and  difficult  as  is  the  task  of  extracting  perfectly 
the  light  of  evidence  from  a  chaos  of  rude  materials,  it  is  yet  not  the  most 
difficult  of  his  operations,  nor  that  which  requires  the  highest  and  rarest  qua- 
lifications  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  business  of  the  ^historian  not  merely  to 
display  the  obvious  outside  of  things ;  the  qualities  Which  strike  the  most  igno- 
rant observer,  in  the  acts,  the  institutions^  and  Ordinances,  which  form  the 
subject  of  his  statements.  His  duty  is,  to  convey  just  ideas  of  all  those  objects ; 
of  all  the  transactions,  legislative,  administrative,  judicial,  mercantile,  military, 
which  he  is  called  iipon  to  describe.  But  in  just  ideak  of  great  measures  what  is 
implied  ?  A  dear  discernment,  undoubtedly,  of  their  causes ;  a  dear  discernment 

of  Fort  William,  on  the  subject  of  God,  this  man,  who  is  truly  learned  in  his  own  Shastrfis, 
gave  the  author,  from  one  of  their  books,  the  following  parable :— In  a  certain  country,  there 
existed  a  village  of  blind  men,  who  had  heard  of  an  amazing  animal  called  the  elephant,  of  the 
shape  of  which,  however,  they  could  procure  no  idea.  One  day  an  elephant  passed  through  the 
place :  the  villagers  crowded  to  the  spot  where  the  animal  was  standing ;  and  one  of  them  seized 
his  trunk,  another  his  ear,  another  his  tail,  another  one  of  his  legs.  Afler  thus  endeavouring  to 
gratify  their  ciuiosity,  they  returned  into  the  village,  and  sitting  down  together,  began  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  on  the  shape  of  the  elephant,  to  the  villagers :  the  man  who  had  seized  his 
trunk  said,  he  thought  this  animal  must  be  like  th^  body  of  the  plantain  tree ;  he  who  had  touched 
his  ear  was  of  opinion,  that  he  was  like  the  winnowing  fan ;  the  man  who  had  laid  hold  of  his  tail 
said,  he  thought  he  must  resemble  a  snake ;  and  he  who  had  caught  his  leg  declared,  he  must  be 
like  a  pillar.  An  old  blind  man,  of  some  judgment,  was  present,  who,  though  greatly  perplexed 
in  attempting  to  reconcile  these  jarring  notions,  at  length  said^-You  have  all  been  to  exiunine  the 
animal,  and  what  you  report,  therefore,  cannot  be  false :  I  suppose,  then,  that  the  part  resembling 
the  plantain  tree  must  be  his  trunk ;  what  you  thought  similar  to  a  fim  must  be  his  ear ;  the  part 
like  a  snake  must  be  the  tail ;  and  that  like  a  pillar  must  be  his  leg.  In  this  way,  the  old  man, 
uniting  all  their  conjectures,  made  out  something  of  the  form  of  the  elephant."  A  View  of  the 
History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ward.  Introd.  p.  Ixxxvii. 
London  Ed.  1817. 
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of  their  consequences ;  a  clear  discernment  of  their  natural  tendencies ;  and  of 
the  circumstances  likely  to  operate  either  in  combination  with  these  natural  ten- 
dencies, or  in  opposition  to  them.  To  qualify  a  man  for  this  great  duty,  hardly 
any  kind  or  degree  of  knowledge  is  not  demanded ;  hardly  any  amount  of  know- 
ledge, which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  one  man  to  acquire,  will  be  regarded 
as  enough.  It  is  plain,  for  example,  that  he  requires  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  which  is  the  end,  as  well  as  instrument,  of 
every  thing.  It  is  plain,  that  he  requires  the  most  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
principles  of  human  society;  or  the  course,  into  which  the  laws  of  human 
nature  impel  the  human  being,  in  his  gregarious  state,  or  when  formed  into  a 
complex  body  along  with  others  of  his  kind.  It  is  plain,  that  the  historian 
requires  a  clear  cmnprehension  of  the  practical  play  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment ;  that,  in  like  manner  as  the  general  laws  of  mption  are  counteracted  and 
modified  by  friction,  the  power  of  which  may  yet  be  accuratdy  ascertained  and 
provided  for,  so  he  may  correctly  appreciate  the  counteraction  which  the  more 
general  laws  of  human  nature  may  receive  from  individual  or  st>ecific  varieties, 
and  what  allowance  for  it  his  anticipations  and  conclusions  ought  to  embrace* 
In  short,  the  whole  field  of  human  nature,  the  whole  field  of  legislation^  the 
whole  field  of  judicature^  the  whole  field  of  administration,  down  to  war,  com- 
merce, and  difdomacy,  ought  to  be  fiuniliar  to  his  mind.  * 

What,  then  ?  it  will  be  said,  and  most  reasonaUy  said,  do  you  hold  yourself 
up,  as  the  person  in  whom  all  these  high  qualifications  are  adequately  combined? 
No.  And  I  am  well  assured,  that  by  not'one  of  those  by  whom  I  shall  be  criti- 
cized, not  even  of  those  by  whom  I  shall  be  treated  with  the  greatest  severity, 
will  the  distance  between  the  qualifications  which  I  posset  and  the  qualifica- 
tions which  are  desirable  in  the  writer  of  a  history,  be  estimated  at  more  than  it 
is  estimated  by  myself.    But  the  whole  of  my  life,  which  I  may,  without  scruple, 

*  Aux  yeux  d*un  philoisopbe,  les  ftits  compoBent  la  partie  la  mobs  iotenressante  de  lliistoire. 
C*eit  la  coDDoisaance  de  l*homine ;  la  morale,  et  la  politique  qu*il  y  trouve,  qui  la  relevexit  dans 
son  esprit.    G3>boD,  Mem.  aur  la  Monarchie  des  Medes,  Misc.  Works,  liL  126.    Ed.  8fo, 
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[mmounce  a  laborious  one,  has  been  demoted  to  the  acquisition  of  those  qualifica^ 
tions ;  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to  confess,  that  I  deemed  it  probable  I  should  be 
found  to  possess  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  those,  no  part  of  whose  life,  or  a 
very  small  part,  had  been  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  them.  I  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  if  no  body  appeared,  with  higher  qualifications^  to  undertake  the 
work,  it  was  better  it  should  be  done  imperfectly,  better  it  should  be  done  even 
as  I  might  be  capable  of  doing  it,  than  not  done  at  all. 

Among  the  many  virtues  which  have  been  displayed  by  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, may  justly  be  enumerated  the  candour  with  which  they  themselves  confess 
the  necessity  under  which  they  are  laid,  of  remaining  to  a  great  degree  ignorant 
of  India.  That  they  go  out  to  their  appointments,  at  a  time  of  life  when  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  general  knowledge  cannot  possibly  have  been  acquired,  is  a  £act 
which  nobody  will  dispute.  And  they  are  the  foremost  to  declare,  that  their  situa* 
tion  in  India  is  such,  as  to  preclude  them  from  the  acquisition  of  local  know- 
ledge. Notwithstanding  the  h^h  degree  of  talent,  therefore,  and  eveii  of  literary 
talent,  which  many  cf  them  have  displayed,  more  than  some  very  limited  portion  of 
the  history  of  India  none  of  them  has  ventured  to  undertake.* 

'*  When  we  consider,"  said  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  his  celebrated  Minute  on  the 
Aevenues  of  Bengal,  **  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  our  acquisition,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  people  placed  under  our  dominion,  their  difference  of  language,  and 
dissimilarity  of  manners ;  that  we  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  govern*- 
ment  ignorant  of  its  former  constitution,  and  with  little  practical  experience  in 
Asiatic  finance,  it  will  not  be  deemed  surprising  that  we  should  have  fallen  into 
errors ;  or  if  any  should  at  this  time  require  correction. — If  we  further  consider 
the  form  of  the  British  government  in.  India,  we  shall  find  it  ill  calculated  for  the 

*  The  following  words  are  not  inapplicable,  originally  applied  to  a  much  more  limi&d  sub- 
ject. De  quibus  partibus  singulisi  quidam  separatim  scribere  maluerunt,  velut  onus  totius  corpo- 
ris veriti,  et  sic  quoque  complures  de  unaquaque  earum  libros  ediderunt:  quas  ego  omnes  ausus 
contexere,  prope  infinitum  mihi  laborem  prospicio,  et  ipsa  cogitatione  suscepti  muneris  fatigor. 
Sed  durandum  est  quia  coepimus ;  et,  si  viribus  defidemur,  axiimo  tamen  perseverandum.  Quinct. 
Inst.  Or.  lib.  4.  Prooem. 
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speedy  mtroduction  of  impToyement.  The  members  composing  it  are  in  a  state 
of  constant  fluctuation,  and  the  period  of  their  residence  often  expires,  befcn^ 
experience  can  be  acquired,  or  reduced  to  practice.  Official  fimns  necessarily 
occupy  a  large  pcniion  of  time ;  and  the  constant  pressure  of  business  leaves  little 
leisure  for  study  and  reflection,  without  whidi,  no  knowledge  of  the  principle 
and  detail  of  the  revenues  of  this  country  can  be  attained.  True  infonnation  h 
also  procured  with  difficulty,  because  it  is  too  often  derived  fix)m  mere  practice, 
instead  of  being  deduced  from  fixed  principles.'**    ^ 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  aft;er  being  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George^  and 
President  of  the  Council  at  Madras,  expresses  himself  in  very  pointed  terms. 
**  The  result  of  my  own  observation,,  during  my  residence  in  India,  is^  that 
the  Europeans  generafly  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  Hindoos*  We  are  all  acquainted  with  some  prominent  marks  and  facts, 
which  all  who  run  may  read:  but  their  manner  of  thinking;  their  domestic 
habits  and  cerenuinies,  m  which  drcumstances  a  knowledge  of  the  people  con*- 
sttts,  is  I  fisar  in  great  part  wanting  to  us.  We  understand  very  imperfectly 
their  language.  They,  perhaps,  know  more  of  ours;  but  their  knowledge 
is  by  BO  means  suffidently  extensive  to  give  a  description  of  subjects  not 
easily  rqnesented  by  the  insulated  words  in  daily  use.  We  do  not,  we  cannot, 
associate  with  the  natives.  We  cannot  see  them  in  their  houses,  and  with  their 
fsimilies.  We  are  necessarily  very  much  confined  to-  our  houses  by  the  heat. 
All  our  wants  and  business,  which  would  create  a  greater  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  is  done  for  us;  and  we  are,  in  fac^  strangers  in  the  land."! 

*  No.  1,  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Ccnmnons, 
on  the  Afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1810.  This  passage,  the  Committee  have  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  incorporated  in  their  Report. 

f  Observations  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  printed  in  the  Advertisement,  prefixed  to  the  '<  De* 

Wiption  of  the  Character,  &c.  of  the  People  of  India."    By  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in 

the  Mysore.    If  any  one  should  object  to  the  testimony  of  this  Ruler,  as  that  of  a  man  who  had 

not  been  bred  in  India,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  testimony  is  adduced,  as  expressing  his 

own  opinion,  by  the  traaalator  of  that  work,  whose  knowledge  of  India  is  not  liable  to  dilute ; 
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Another  servant  of  ihe  Company,  Sir  Henry  Stradiey,  distingokhed  both  by 
his  local  experience,  and  by  general  kno^irledge,  remarking  upon  the  state  of 
judicature,  under  the  English  government  in  India,  says,  *^  Another  impedi- 
ment, though  of  a  very  difierent  nature  from  those  I  have  mentioned,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  remove,  is  to  me  too  pal^ble  to  be  oveiiooked, — ^I  meap, 
that  arising  from  Europeans  in.  our  situation  being  necessanly  ill  qualified,  in 
many  points,  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  us,  as  judges  and  magistrates. 
This  proceeds  chiefly  from  our  very  imperfect  connexion  with  the  natives ;  and 
our  scanty  knowledge,  after  all  our  study,  of  their  manners,  customs,  and 
languages.''  **  We  cannot  study  the  genius  of  the  pe(^le  in  its  own  sphere 
of  action.  We  know  little  of  their  domestic  Hfe,  their  knowledge,  conversation, 
amusements,  their  trades,  and  casts,  or  any  of  thesis  national  and  individual 
characteristics,  which  are  essential  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them."  ^  The 
difficulty  we  experience  in  diKeming  truth  and  fidsehood  among  the  natives, 
may  be  ascribed,  I  think,  chiefly,  to  our  want  of  connexion  and  intercourse 
with  them;  to  the  peculiarity  of  thar  manners  and  habits;,  their  excessive 
ignorance  of  our  diaracters ;  and  our  almost  equal  ignorance  of  theirs."  * 

andjgiven  to  the  world  as  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  DirectorSy  to  whom  the  manuscript  be- 
longed, and  under  whose  authority  and  direction,  it  was  both  translated  and  published. 

*  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  534,  562.  '<  It  is  a  fact,'*  says  another  enlightened  observer, 
'*^hich,  however  sing^ular  -and  unf<Mtunate,  is  yet  founded  in  truth,  that  those  persons  from 
whom,  correct  information  on  these  aubjects  m^ht  justly  be  expected,  are  generally  the  least 
able,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Uieir  situation,  to  supply  it:  I  mean,  the  Company's 
servants.— During  the  early  period  of  their  residence  in  the  East,  eveiy  hour  must  be  employed, 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages,  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of 
the  natives;  whibt  the  latter  years  of  their  service  are  still  more  unremittingly  engrossed,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  irksome  and  arduous  datvBS  of  their  profession."  Considerations  on  the 
Present  Political  State  of  India.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  late  Assistant  Judge  in  the 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  Bengal  Establishment,  Pteface,  p.  xii.  See  other  passages  to  the  same^ 
purpose.  Introduction,  p.  iv,  v»  xi;  also  i.  TI,  S57»  415.  And  Mr:  Tytler  quotes  with  peculiar 
approbation  the  passage  already  giv^n  from  the  Minute  of  Lord  Teignmouth. 

**  I  must  beg  you  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  an  Engli^  gentleman  undertakes  to 
give  an  account  of  Indian  manners  and  habits  of  private  life,  he  labours  under  many  disadvanU 
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Ode  or  two  things  I  maj  venture  to  affirm  that  I  hare  done. 

I  have  performed  the  business  of  research  with  a  labour,  and  patience,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass.  And  I  believe  there  is  no  point,  of  great  im*' 
portaace,  involved  in  the  History  of  India,  which  the  evidence  I  have  adduced 
is  not  sufficient  to  determine*  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  aware,  that  in  regard 
to  some  thing?  there  are  documents  which  were  not  vnthin  my  reach ;  and,  con-^ 
ceming  the  latter  part  of  the  history,  in  particular,  that  there  are  individuals  in 
J&ngland,  possessed  of  information,  which,  in  several  places,  would  have  rendered 
the  narrative  richer,  and  perhaps  more  accurate,  in  matters  of  detail.  K I  shall 
be  found  ta  have  performed,  vidth  any  toleraUe  success,  what  I  had  the  means  of 
performing,  the  liberality  which  distin]guishes  the  gentlemen  of  India  gives  me 
reason  to  hope,  that  many  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  useful  information,  but 
whom  it  was  imposoUe  for  me  to  find  out,  wffl  not  be  unwilling  to  contribute 
their  lud  to  the  improvement  of  the  History  of  British  India. 

Having  thus  plioed  before  me  the  materials  of  Indian  history  in  aistate,  I  be- 

ages.  The  obstacles  which  prevent  our  ever  viewing  the  natives  of  India  in  their  domestic 
circles  are  great  and  insuperable;  such  as,  the  restrictions  of  caste  on  their  side;  rank  and 
situation  on  ours,  &c.  We  do  not  intermarry  with  them,  as  the  Pcnrtuguese  did ;  nor  do  we 
ever  mix  with^  them,  in  the  common  duties  of  social  Hfe,  on  terms  of  equality.  What  know- 
ledge we  have  of  their  domestic  arrangements  has  been  gained  chiefly  by  inquiry,  &c^ 
Letters  written  in  a  Mahratta  Camp,  &c.  by  T.  D.  Broughton,  Esq.  p.  S. 

See  to  the  same  purpose.  Sir  John  Midcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  &c, 
p.44a 

After  adverting  to  certain  erroneous  notions  on  Indian  subjects,  Lieutenant  Moor,  the  well-in-- 
formed  author  of  the  '^  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Litde's  Detachment,"  observes, 
**  Other  opinions,  equally  correct  and  entertaining^  are  indulged  by  the  good  people  of  England ; 
which  it  is  yain  to  oppose,  for  the  party  *  was  told  so  by  a  g^atieman  who  had  been  in  India ; 
perhaps  a  voyage  or  two ;  but  these,  however  respectable  in  their  profession,  are  surely  not  the 
persons  to  receive  information  from,  on  the  subject  of  the  political  characters  of  the  East ;  na 
/aore  (nor  indeed  much  less)  than  some  gentiemen  who  may  have  resided  a  few  years  in  India ; 
for  we  can  easily  admit  the  possibility  of  a  person  spending  many  years  of  liis  life  in  the  cities  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  vnthout  knowing  much  more  of  the  politics,  prejudices,  &c.  of 
interior  states  or  countries,  tban  if  be  had  never  sirred  out  of  London,  I>ublin,  or  Edinburgh:*' 
p.  196. 
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Sieved,  of  greater  ftdness  and  comideteiiessy  than  anj  preceding  inquirer,  I  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  mj  own  thoughts,  in  the  judgments  which  I  formed ;  not 
because  I  vainly  imagined  my  thoughts  more  valuable  than  those  of  all  other 
men,  but  because  the  sincere  and  determined  pursuit  of  trutih  imposes  this  rigid 
law.  It  would  not  allow  me  to  give  for  true  the  qpinion  of  any  man,  till  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  true ;  still  less  to  give  the  opinion  of  any  man  for 
true,  when  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  not  true. 

Mr.  Locke  has  declared ;  that  he  who  follows  his  own  thoughts  in  writing, 
can  hope  for  approvers  in  the  small  number  alone  of  those  who  make  use  of  their 
own  thoughts  in  reading ;  that,  by  the  rest,  **  a  man  is  not  permitted,  without 
censure,  to  follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they  lead  him 
ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road." 

If  this  is  the  severe  condition,  under  whidi  a  man  fbllows  his  own  thoughts,  in 
writing  even  on  abstract  and  general  truths,  how  much  harder  must  be  the  lot 
of  him  who  follows  them,  in  writing  of  the  actions  and  characters  of  powerful 

« 

men,  and  bodies  of  men  ?  Conscious,  however,  that  I  had  been  faithful  in  form- 
ing my  opinions,  I  believed  that  I  lay  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  be 
faithful  in  expressing  them :  **  to  give  them  without  violation  of  modesty,  but 
yet  with  the  courage  of  a  man  unwilling  to  betray  the  rights  of  reason ;  *"  and 
with  that  manly  plainness,  which  the  sincerity  of  the  historical  character, 
appeared  to  require. 

I  could  not  overlook  the  probable  consequences.  **  La  perfection  d'une  Histoire,** 
says  a  great  judge,  **  est  d'etre  desagr6able  k  toutes  les  sectes,  et  k  toutes  les 
nations ;  car  c'est  une  preuve  que  Tauteur  ne  flate  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres,  et 
qu'il  a  dit  &  chacun  ses  Veritas.*** 

He  who  desires  to  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  immediate  applause, 
has  two  well-known,  and  well-trodden  paths,  before  him. 

The  first  is,  to  be  a  zealot  for  some  particular  and  powerful  party;  to  pane- 

*  Bayle,  Eclairdssemens,  sur  le  Dictionaaire. 
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gyrize  its  leaders ;  attack  its  opponents ;  place  its  principles  and  practices  in  the 
fidrest  possible  light ;  and  labour  to  bring  odium  upon  the  principles  and  practices 
of  its  opponents.  This  secures  the  loud  and  yehement  applause  of  those  who 
are  gratified ;  and  the  vehement  applause  of  a  great  party  carries,  by  contagion, 
along  with  it,  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  those,  who  are  not  very  strongly  en- 
gaged by  their  interests  or  passions  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  next  of  the  easy  ways  to  the  acquisition  of  fame,  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts.  The  first  is,  "  to  wanton,  in  common  topics,  where  a  train  of  senti« 
ments  generally  received  enables^  writer  to  shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer 
without  a  contest*'  *  The  second  is,  to  deal  for  ever  in  compromise ;  to  give 
up  the  half  of  every  opinion  and  eveiy  principle ;  go  no  further  in  favour  of  any 
side  of  any  question,  than  may  be  recondleable  in  some  degree  with  the  good 
opinion  of  those  who  oppose  it ;  and  having  written  as  much  on  one  side,  as  to 
extract  applause  from  one  set  of  persons,  to  turn  immediately  and  write  as  much 
on  the  other,  as  will  extract  applause  from  the  opposite  sort.  This  is  done, 
without  glaring  marks  ci  inconsistency,  by  avoiding  all  dose  encounter  with  the 
subject,  and  keeping  to  vague  and  general  phrases.  And  in  this  manner,  by  a 
proper  command  of  plausible  language,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  reputation  with  all 
parties ;  reputation,  not  only  of  great  talents,  but  of  great  moderation,  great 
wisdom,  and  great  virtue,  f 

If  my  book  were  possessed  of  a  much  greater  share  of  the  titles  to  applause, 
than  even  the  partialities  of  the  writer  allow  him  to  ascribe  to  it ;  I  have  travelled 
so  very  wide  of  those  beaten  paths  to  sifccess,  that  my  only  chance  for  it  depends, 
I  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  upon  the  degree  in  which  real  liberality,  that  is, 

•  Rambler,  No.  iL 

f  Some  considerable  reputationB  have  been  acquired,  by  praising  every  thing  in  one's  own 
country.  And  there  are  many  persons  who  sincerely  insist  upon  it,  that  a  writer  ought  always  to 
contrive  to  put  his  country  in  the  right ;  that  it  is  a  proof  of  his  not  being  a  friend  to  it,  if  he 
ever  puts  it  in  the  wrong.  This  is  a  motive  which  I  utterly  disclaim.  This  is  the  way,  not  to  be  a 
friend  to  one's  country,  but  an  enemy.  It  is  to  bring  upon  it  the  disgrace  of  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation,  in  the  first  instance;  and,  next,  to  afford  it  all  the  inducement,  in  the  writer's  power, 
to  persevere  in  mlsohievous,  or  in  disgraceful  courses* 

VOL.  I.  d 
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strength  of  mind,  i.^  diffused  xa  the  community.  I  have  done  enough,  doubt- 
less, to  secure  to  myself  the  malignity  of  the  intemperate,  and  the  narrow-minded, 
of  all  parties.  I  have  encouraged  myself,  however,  with  the  belief,  that  civili- 
zation, and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  had,  in  this  country,  at- 
tained a  sufficient  elevation  to  make  a  book  be  received  as  use&l,  if  it  was 
really  useful,  though  it  neither  exaggerated,  nor  extenuated,  the  good,  or  the 
evil,  of  any  man,  or  combination  of  men :  to  affcml  a  multitude,  in  every 
party,  far  enough  removed  from  the  taint  of  vulgar  antipathies,  to  yield  to  an 
author,  who  spoke  with  sincerity,  and  who,  though  he  has  not  spoken  vrith  a  view 
to  gratify  any  party,  or  any  individual,  most  assuredly  has  never  spoken  with  a 
view  to  hurt  any,  a  compensation  for  the  hostilities  of  the  lower  and  more  unge- 
nerous portion  of  every  party. 

Though  I  am  aware  of  many  defects  in  the  woric  which  I  have  ventured  to 
offer  to  the  public ;  and  cannot  forget  how  probable  it  is,  that  more  impartial  and 
more  discerning  eyes  will  discover  many  which  are  invisible  to  mine,  I  shall  yet 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  him,  who  shall  judge  of  me  solely  by  what  I  have 
not  done.  An  equitable  and  truly  useM  decision  would  be  grounded  upon  an 
accurate  estimation  of  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  not  done,  taken 
together. 

It  will  also  deserve  to  be  considered,  how  much  was  in  the  power  of  any  indi^ 
vidual  to  compass.  In  so  vast  a  subject,  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  one  man  to 
accomplish  every  thing.  Some  thmgs  it  was  necessary  to  leave,  that  others  might 
be  taken ;  some  things  it  was  necessary  to  handle  but  slightly,  that  others  might 
be  treated  with  greater  attention.  The  geography,  for  example,  alone,  would  have 
occupied  a  life-time.  To  nicety  in  the  details  of  geography,  I  was,  therefore, 
unable  to  aspire.  I  followed,  without  much  criticism,  the  authors  whom  I  was 
consulting,  and  was  only  careful  to  give,  with  correctness,  that  outline  and  those 
particulars,  which  were  necessary  for  understanding  completely  the  transactions 
recorded  in  my  work.  To  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  that  which,  in  this 
department,  I  myself  was  unable  to  perform,  I  was  anxious  to  afford  the  reader 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map,  by  &r  the  finest  display  which  has  yet 
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been  made  of  the  geography  of  India ;  and  in  any  discrepancy^  if  any  should 
appear,  between  the  text  and  that  reduction  of  his  noble  map,  which  is  preyed 
to  the  second  volume,  I  desire  the  reader  to  be  guided  rather  by  the  geographer 
than  by  the  historian. 

In  the  orthography  of  Indian  names,  I  should  not  have  aimed  at  a  learned 
accuracy,  even  if  my  knowledge  of  the  languages  had  qualified  me  for  the  task. 
I  have  not  been  very  solicitous  even  about  uniformity  in  the  same  name ;  for, 
as  almost  every  author  diflR&rs  from  another  in  the  spelling  of  Eastern  names, 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  altogether  useless,  that,  in  a  book  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  India,  a  specimen  of  this  irregu- 
larity should  appear. 

There  is  another  apparent  imperfi^on,  which  I  should  have  more  gladly 
removed.  In  revising  my  work  for  the  press,  some  few  instances  have  occurred^ 
in  whieh  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  .verify  the  references  .to  my  authorities.  This 
arose  from  one  of  the  difficulties  of  my  situation.  Unable  to  command  at  once 
the  large  and  expensive  number  of  books,  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
consult,  I  was  often  dependent  upon  accident  for  the  period  of  my  supply ;  and> 
if  not  .provided  with  the  best  channels  of  information,  obliged  to  pursue  my 
inquiries,  at  the  moment,  in  such  as  I  possessed.  It  was  often,  in  these  cases, 
useful,  for  the  sake  of  memory,  and  of  fi>UowiQg  out  the  thread  of  research, 
to  quote,  in  the  first  instance,  at  second  hand.  When  I  afterwards  obtained 
the  better  authority,  it  was  a  matter  of  anxious  care  to  adjust  the  reference ; 
but  I4iave  met  with  some  instanees  in  which  I  am  afraid  the  adjustment  has 
not  been  performed.  I  mention  this,  to  obviate  cavils  at  the  appearaace  of 
inaccuracy,  where  the  reality  does  not  exist ;  inaccuracy  in  form,  rather  than 
in  substance :  for  I  have  no  apprehension  that  tbose  who  shall  trace  me  with 

■ 

the  requisite  perseverance  will  accuse  me  of.  wanting  eith^  the  diligence,  or 

the  fidelity  of  an  historian ;  and  1  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  the  task^  if  I' 

had  not  possessed  the  prospect  of  obtaining,  sooner  or  later,  the  means  of 

carrying  it  to  completion* 

d  2 


ERRATA. 


VOL.  L— Page  102,  In  the  marginal  nott,  for  inabited  read  Inhabited. 
'  ■      106,  line    1,  for  artifida  read  artificial. 
108,    —    B,jor  are  read  is* 
109|  note  *,  line  6  from  the  bottom  of  the  page,^/br  cit.  or.  read  clxiv ;  andybrlib.  ii. 

read  lib.  xi. 
Ill,  note  §,  for  lb.  read  Grentoo  Code. 
—  note  **ffofr  lb.  read  Menu. 

117,  Une  12,  for  Bin  read  Bice. 

118,  ~-  ^7yfor  principle  read  principles. 
128,   -^   3,  note  ^9/^  Brahmen  read  Brahmens. 
ISO,   —    2,  note  *,jbr  Foster  read  Forster. 
165,    —    ^9  for  was  read  is. 
185,   —    1,  before  most,  imert  the. 
381,  Subjoin  to  the  end  t^note  J— A  stiU  more  minnte  and  beantifiil  lUostration  of 

this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  A.  Smith's  Essay  on  the  History  of  Astronomy, 

sect.  ii. 
425,  last  word,  foir  Diophantus  read  Algebra. 
460,  line  16,  for  whom  read  who. 

646,  —  17,y<>r  mendicity  read  mendacity. 

647,  •—   6,  from  the  bottom,/or  in  every  redd  in  almost  every*  ' 

VOLi  II.— Page  101.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  400  Gentoos, 

made  in  the  note  of  the  translator  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  nmy  have  a 
stress  laid  upon  it,  which  I  should  regret.  I  copied  the  note,  merely  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  criticisms  which  were  made  on  the  spot,  by  persons  not  partial 
to  ^e  En^sh.  This,  I  conodved,  was  matter  or  instruction.  But  I  never 
meant  that  any  fact  should  stand,  as  confirmed,  upon  the  authority  of  the  trans* 
lator  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen;  nor  wilt  it  be  so  understood  by  any  considerate 
reader.  Had  the  statement  appeared  to  me  to  rest  upon  proof,  I  should  have 
thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  text.  I  have, 
since  the  volume  was  printed,  had  reasons  given  to  me,  by  which  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  the  allusion  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  no  such  catastrophe  ever 
occurred. 

283,  Une  3,  after  resolved  hot  imert  merdy. 

681,  —  4,  after  believe  insert  it. 

VOLiin.-- Page    19,  Une  19ffor  million  read  millions. 

276,  -^  21,^/br  eovemment  read  governments. 

325,  —  19,  for  have  read  hear. 

374,  •»•    1,  first  word,ybr  transaction  read  transactions. 
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Adawlut.  Justioe,  equity  ;  a  court  of  justice. 
The  terms  Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  Foujdarry 
Adawluty  denote  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
of  justice.      See  Dewanny  and  Foujdarry. 

Ameer,  Me£R>  Emir.    A  nobleman. 

Ameer  vl  Omrah.  Noble  of  nobles,  lord  of 
lords. 

Anna.  A  piece  of  money,  the  sixteenth  part  of 
a  rupee. 

AuMEEN.  Trustee,  commissioner.  A  tempo- 
rary collector  or  supravisor,  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  a  country,  on  the  removal  of  a 
Zemmdar,  or  for  any  other  particular  pur- 
pose of  local  investigation  or  arrangement. 

AuMiL.  Agent,  officer,  native  collector  of 
revenue.  Superintendant  of  a  district  or 
division  of  a  country,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  Zemindiar,  or  renter. 

AuMiLDAR.  Agent,  the  holder  of  an  office. 
An  intendant  and  collector  of  the  revenue, 
uniting  civil,  military,  and  financial  powers, 
under  the  Mahomedan  government. 

AuRUNo,  The  place  where  goods  are  manu- 
fiEU^tured. 

Bala-Ghaut.  Above  the  Ghauts,  in  con- 
tradis^nctibn  to  Payeen  Ghaut,  below  the 
Ghauts.  The  terms  are  generally  implied  to 
the  high  table-land  in  the  centre  of  India, 
towar£  its  southern  extremity. 

Bantak.  a  Hindu  merchant,  or  shop-keeper. 
The  term  Banyan  is  used  in  Bengal  to  denote 
the  native  who  manages  the  money  conlcems 
of  the  European,  and  sometimes  serves  him  as 
an  interpreter.  At  Madras,  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  persons  is  called  Dubash,  which  sig- 
nifies one  who  can  speak  two  languages. 

Batta.  Deficiency,  discount,  allowance.  Al- 
lowance to  troops  in  the  field. 

Bazar.    Daily  market,  or  market  place. 

Bega.  a  land  measure  equal,  m  Bengal,  to 
about  the  third  part  of  an  acre. 

Begum.     A  lady,  princess,  woman  of  high  rank. 

Bice,  Vaisya.  A  man  of  the  third  Hindu 
cast,  who  by  birth  is  a  trader,  or  husbandman. 

Brahmen,    Brahmin,    Brahma^t,    Bramin. 
A  divine,  a  priest ;  the  first  Hindu  cast. 
1 


Brinjarrie,  Bjnjart,  Benjart,  Banjart. 
A  grain  merchant 

Bungalow.  The  name  used  in  Bengal,  for  a 
species  of  country-hou^e,  erected  by  Euro- 
peans. 

Calt  Yug,  Calyoogum.  The  present,  or 
fourth  age  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Hindus. 

Caste,  Cast.    A  tribe,  or  class  oTpeople. 

Caravan-serai.  The  serai  of  the  caravan> 
See  Serai  and  Choultry.. 

Cawzi,  Cazi,  Kazy.  a  Mahomedan  judge,  or 
justice,  who  also  officiates  as  a  public  notary, 
in  attesting  deeds,  by  affixing  his  seal.  The 
same  as  the  officer  we  name  Cadi,  in  Tur- 
key. 

Cauzy-ul-Cazaut.  Judge  of  judges ;  the 
chief  judge,  or  justice. 

Chandala.  One  of  the  names  for  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Hindu  casts. 

Choky,  Chokee.  A  chair,  sea^;.  guard,  watch. 
The  station  of  a  guard,  or  watchman*  A 
place  where  an  officer  is  stationed  to  receive 
tolls  and  customs. 

Choultry.  A  covered  public  building,  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers. 

Chout.  a  fourth:  a  fourth  part  of  sums 
litigated.  Mahratta  chout ;  a  fourth  of  the 
revenues,  exacted  as  tribute  by  the  Mah- 
rattas. 

Chubdar.  Staff-bearer.  An  attendant  on  a 
man  of  rank.  He  waits  with  a  long  staff, 
plaited  with  silver,  announces  the  approach  of 
visitors,  and  runs  before  his  master,  proclaim- 
ing aloud  his  titles. 

Chunam.    Lime. 

CiRCAR.  Head  of  affairs ;  the  state  or  govern- 
ment;, a  grand  division  of  a  province ;  a  head 
man ;  a  name  used  by  Europeans  in  Bengal, 
to  denote  the  Hindu  writer  and  accountant, 
employed  by  themselves,  or  in  the  public 
offices. 

CoLLURiES,  CoLEREEs.    Salt-works,  the  places 

where  salt  is  made. 
.  Coolies,  Cooly.    Porter,  labourer. 
I  Coss.    A  term  used  by  Europeans,  to  denote  a 
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^  road-measure  of  about  two  tnileg|  but  differing  |  Foujdaret»  Fojbdarex.    Office  of  a  Foujdar. 
^-m       .  /»T  5._  FouJDARRY  CoimT.     A  couTt  for  aduuiiisteriDg 

the  criminallaw. 


in  different  parts  of  India. 
Crore.     Ten  millions. 

CSHATRIYA,    KSHATRIYA,    ChETTERIE,    KhE- 

TERT.     A  man  of  the  second,    or  military 
caste. 

Cutcherrt.  Court  of  justice  ;  also  the  public 
office  where  the  rents  are  paid,  and  other  busi- 
ness respecting  the  revenue  transacted. 

CuTWAL,  Katwal.  The  chief  officer  of  police 
in  a  large  town  or  city,  and  superintendant  of 
the  markets. 


Dar.  Keeper,  holder.  This  word  b  often  joined 
with  another,  to  jienote  the  holder  of  a  parti- 
cular office  or  employment,  as  Chob-dar,  staff- 
holder;  Zemin-dar,  land-holder.  Thi»  com- 
pound word,  with  i,  ee,  y^  added  to  it,  denotes 
the  office,  as  Zemindar-ee. 

Darogah.  A  superintendanti  or  overseer;  as 
of  the  police,  the  mint,  &c. 

Davm,  dam.  a  copper  coin,  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  rupee. 

Deccan.  Literally,  the  south.  A  term  em- 
ployed by  Mahomedan  writers,  to  denote  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Nerbuddah  and 
Crishna. 

Decoits.  Gang-robbers.  Decoiti/,  gang-robbery. 

Dewan,  Duan.  Place  of  assembly.  Native 
minister  of  the  revenue  department;  and 
chief  justice,  in  civil  causes,  within  his  juris- 
diction ;  receiver-general  of  a  province.  The 
term  is  also  used,  to  designate  the  principal 
revenue  servant  under  an  European  collector, 
and  even  of  a  Zemindar.  By  this  title,  the 
East  Tndia  Company  are  receivers-general  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Great  Mogul. 

Dewanny,  Duannee.  The  office,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Dewan. 

Dewanny  Court  of  Adawlut.  A  court  for 
trying  revenue,  and  other  civil  causes. 

DoAB,  DoowAB.  Any  tract  of  country  in- 
cluded between  two  nvers. 

Droog.    a  fortified  hill  or  rock. 

DuBASH.     See  Banyan. 

Durbar.  The  court,  the  hall  of  audience ;  a 
levee. 

Faqueer^  Fakir.  A  poor  man,  mendicant,  a 
religious  beggar. 

FiRMAUN,  PHiRMAUND.  Order,  mandate.  An 
imperial  decree,  a  royal  grant,  or  charter. 

Foujdar,  Fojedar,  Phousdar,  Fogedar.  Un- 
der the  Mogul  government,  a  magistrate  of  the 
police  over  a  large  district ;  who  took  cogni- 
zance of  all  criminal  matters  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  sometimes  was  employed  as  receiver- 
general  of  the  revenues. 


Ghaut.  A  pass  through  a  mountain :  applied 
also  to  ft  range  of  hills,  and  the  fora  of  a 
river. 

Ghee.  Clarified  butter,  in  which  state  they  pre- 
serve that  article  for  culinary  purposes, 

Ghirdawar,  Girdwar.  An  overseer  of  police, 
under  whom  the  goyendas,  or  informers,  act. 

GoMASTAH.     A  commissioner,  factor,  agent. 

GooROO,  Guru.     Spiritual  guide. 

GoYENDA.  An  inferior  officer  of  police ;  a  spy, 
informer. 

Gunge.  A  granary,  a  dep6t,  chiefl^r  of  grain 
for  sale.  Wholesale  markets,  held  on  particu- 
lar days.    Commercial  dep6t8. 

Gurry.  A  name  given  to  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers. 


Haram.    Seraglio,  the  place  where  the  ladies 

reside. 
HiRCARRA,  Harcarrab.    A  guido,  a  spy,  a 

messenger. 
HuwDA.    The  seat  of  ereat  men  fixed  on  an 

elephant,  not  much  umike  the  body  Of  a  sedan 

in  shape. 

Jaghire,  Jaoheer.  Lit^tdly,  the  place  of 
taking.  An  assignment  to  an  individual  of  the 
government  share  of  the  produce  of  a  portion 
of  land.  There  were  two  species  of  jaghires ; 
one,  persona],  for  the  use  of  the  grantee ; 
another,  in  trust,  for  some  public  service^ 
most  commonly,  the  maintenance  of  tropps. 

Jamma,  Jumma.  Total,  amount,  collection,  as- 
semUy.    The  total  of  a  territorial  assessment. 

Jammabundy,  Jummabundy.  a  written  sche- 
dule, of  the  whole  of  an  assessment. 

Jbel,  Keel.    A  shallow  lake,  or  morass. 

JiNjAL.  A  large  musket,  fixed  on  a  swivel, 
used  in  Indian  forts,  and  fired  with  ^eat  pre- 
cision. 

Jug.    See  Yug. 

Jungle,  Jangle.  A  wood,  or  thicket-;  a  coun- 
try over-run  with  shrubs,  or  long  grass. 

Khalsa.  Pure,  unmixed.  An  office  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  business  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment is  transacted :  the  exchequer.  Khalsa 
lands,  are  lands,  the  revenue  of  which  is  paid 
into  the  exchequer. 

Khan,  Cawn.    A  title,  similar  to  that  of  Lord. 

Khilaut,  Kelaut.  a  robe  of  honour,  with 
which  princes  confer  dignity. 

KiLLADAR,  Kelladar.  Warder  of  a  castle ; 
commander  of  a  fort. 

KisT.    Stated  payment,  instalment  of  rent* 
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KusHOON»  CusHOOK.  A  bodf  of  military,  cor- 
responcting  nearest  to  our  term  brigade ;  vary- 
izig  from  one  to  six  or  eight  thoosfuid. 

Lac.     One  hundred  thousand. 

Lascar.  Properly  a  camp-follower,  but  applied 
to  native  sailors  and  artUlery-men. 

Limber.  A  low  two-wheeled  carriage,  on  which 
the  trail  of  a  gun  is  fixed  when  travelling :  it 
is  released  in  a  moment  if  wanted  to  fire,  which 
is  called  unlimbering :  the  cattle  being  yoked 
to  the  limber,  guns  are  of  course  aiways 
dragged  breech  first. 

Maal,  Mahl,  Mehal,  Mhal.  Places,  dis- 
tricts, departments.  Places,  or  sources  of 
revenue,  particularly  of  a  territorial  nature ; 
lands. 

Maha.    Great. 

■ 

MocuRREEY.  As  applied  to  lands,  it  means  lands 
let  on  a  fixed  lease. 

MoFcrssiL.  Separated,  particutarized;  the  sub- 
ordinate divisions  of  a  district,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Saddur,  or  Sudder,  which  implies 

-    the  chief  seat  of  government. 

MoFUssiL  DswANNY  Adawlut.  Provincial 
court  of  civil  justice. 

MoLUNGEE.     Manufacturer  of  salt. 

MooFTY,  MuFTEE.  The  Mahomedan  law-offi- 
cer who  declares  the  sentence. 

Monsoon.  The  rainy  season.  The  periodical 
winds  and  rains. 

MooLAVY,  MoHLAVEE.  A  Icamed  and  rellgious 
man,  an  interpreter  of  the  Mahomedan  law. 

MooNSHSB.  Letter-writer,  secretary.  Euro- 
peans give  this  title  to'  the  native  who  instructs 
them  in  the  Persian  language. 

Mosque.    A  Mahomedan  temple. 

MusNUD.  The  place  of  sitting;  a  seat;  a 
throne,  or  chair  of  state. 

MuTsxDDY,  MvTASEDDEE.  Intent  upou.  Wri- 
ter, accountant,  secretary. 

Nabob,  Nawab.  Very  great  deputy,  vice- 
fferent.  The  governor  of  a  province  under  the 
Mogul  government. 

Naib.    a  deputy. 

Naib  Nazim.    Deputy  of  the  Nazim,  or  Go- 

Naio,  Naik.    a  petty  military  officer. 

Nair.  Chief.  Tlie  Nairs  are  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion of  Hindus,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Nazim.  Composer,  arranger,  adjuster.  The 
first  officer  of  a  province,  and  minister  of  the 
department  of  criminal  justice. 

Nizam.     Order,  arrangement ;  an  arranger. 

Nizam  ul  Mulk.  The  administrator  of  the 
empire. 

NizAMUT.  Arrangement,  government  i  the  of- 
fice of  the  Nazimy  or  Nizam. 

a 


NizAMUT  AoAWLUT.      The  court  of  criminal 

justice. 
Nulla.    Streamlet,  water-course. 
NuzzER.    A  vow,  an  offering ;  a  present  made 

to  a  superior. 

Omrar.  a  lord,  a  grandee,  under  the  Mogul 
government. 

Pagoda.  A  temple ;  also  the  name  of  a  ^old 
coin,  in  the  south  of  India,  valued  at  eight 
shillings. 

Palankesk.  a  litter  in  which  gentlemen  in 
India  recline,  and  are  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men. 

Pariar.  a  term  used  by  Europeans  in  India 
to  denote  the  outcasts  of  the  Hmdu  tribes. 

Patan.  a  name  applied  to  the  Afghaun  tribes. 

Peshwa,  Pbi^hwa.  Guide,  leader.  The 
prime  minister  of  the  Mahratta  government. 

Peon.  A  footman,  a  foot  soldier  ;  an  inferior 
officer  or  servant  employed  in  the  business  of 
the  revenue,  police,  or  judicature. 

Perounnah.  a  small  district,  conristing  of 
several  villages. 

Peshcush.  a  present,  particularly  to  govern- 
ment, in  considclration  of  an  appointment^  or 
as  an  acknowledgement  for  any  tenure.  IVi- 
bute,  fine,  quit-rent,  advance  on  the  stipulated 
reyenues. 

Pettah.    The  suburbs  of  a  fortified  town. 

PoLLioAR,  PoLYaAR.  Head  of  a  village  dis* 
trict.  Military  chieflain  in  the  Peninsula,  simi- 
lar to  hill  Zemindar  in  the  northern  circars. 

PoLLAM.     A  district  held  by  a  A>lligar. 

Pot  AIL.  The  head  man  of  a  village.  The 
term  corresponds  with  that  of  Mocuddim  and 
Mundul  in  Baigal. 

Pott  AH.  A  lease  granted  to  the  cultivators,  on 
the  part  of  government,  either  written  on 
paper,  or  engraved  with  a  style  on  the  leaf  of 
die  fan  palmira  tree. 

Pundit.    A  learned  Brahmen. 

PARANA,  PooRAK.  Literally  ancient:  the 
name  given  to  such  Hindu  books  as  treat-  of 
creation  in  general,  with  the  history  of  their 
gods,  and  ancient  heroes. 

Pykb.  a  foot  messenger.  A  person  employed 
as  a  night-watch  in  a  village*  and  as  a  runner 
or  messenger  on  the  business  of  the  revenue. 

Rajah.  King,  prince,  chieflain,  nobleman ;  a 
title  in  ancient  times  given  to  chiefs  of  the 
second  or  military  Hindu  ^be  only. 

Rajepogt.  Literally,  son  of  a  king.  The 
name  of  a  warlike  race  of  Hindus. 

Rana.    a  species  of  rajah. 

Ranny,  Rakee.  Queen,  princess,  wife  of  a 
rajah. 
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Rot  Rotak.  A  Hindu  title  given  to  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  Khalsa,  or  chief  treasurer  of 
the  exchequer. 

Rupee.  The  name  of  a  silver  coin ;  rated  in-the 
Company's  accounts,  the  current  rupee  at 
2s. ;  the  Bombay  rupee  at  2s,  Sd. 

Rtot.   Peasant,  subject ;  tenant  of  house  or  land. 

Sayer.  What  moves ;  variable  imposts,  distinct 
from  land  rent  or  revenue;  consisting  of 
customs,  tolls,  licenses,  duties  on  goods,  also 
taxes  on  houses,  shops,  bazars,  &c. 

Sepoy.    A  native  soldier* 

Serai.    The  same  as  Choultry. 

Shaster.  The  instrument  of  govermnent  or 
instruction ;  any  book  of  instruction,  particu- 
larly containing  divine  ordinances* 

Shroff,  Shrof.    A  banker,  or  money-changer. 

Sirdar.     Chief,  captain,  head  man. 

SoucAR.  A  merdiant,  or  banker ;  a  money-lender. 

SuBAH.  A  province,  such  as  Bengal.  A  grand 
division  of  a  country,  which  is  again  divided 
into  circars,  chucklas,  pergunnahs,  and  villages. 

SuBAHDAR.  The  holder  of  the  subah^  the 
governor,  or  viceroy. 

SuBAHDARRY.  The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
subahdar. 

SuDDU.  The  breast ;  the  fore-court  of  a  house ; 
the  chief  seat  of  government,  contradistin- 
guished from  Mofussily  or  interior  of  the 
country ;  the  presidency. 

SuDDBR  DEVf  ANNY  Ad AWLUT.  The  chief  civil 
court  of  justice  under  the  Company's  govern- 
ment, held  at  the  presidency. 

SvDDER  NiZiVMUT  Adawlut.  The  chief  cri- 
minal court  of  justice,  under  the  Company's 
government. 

SuDRA,  Shudra,  Sooder.  A  Hindu  of  the 
fourth,  or  lowest  tribe. 

SuNNUD.  A  prop,  or  support ;  a  patent,  char- 
ter, or  writ;ten  authority  for  holding  either  land 
or  office. 

Talookdar.  a  holder  of  a  talook,  which  is  a 
small  portion  of  land ;  a  petty  land-agent. 


Tank.    Pond,  raservoir. 

Tanmakdar.    a  petty  police  officer. 

Teep.  a  note  of  hand;  a  promissory  note 
given  by  a  native  banker,  or  money-lender, 
to  Zemindars  and  others,  to  enable  them  to 
furnish  government  with  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rents. 

Tehsildar.  Who  has  charge  of  the  collections. 
A  native  collector  of  a  dbtrict  acting  under  a 
European  or  Zemindar. 

ToPAssEs.  Native  black  Christians,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Portuguese. 

Tope.     A  erove  of  trees. 

TcKCAW,  TuNKHA.  An  assignment  on  the  re- 
venue for  personal  support,  or  other  purposes. 

Tumbril.    A  carriage  for  the  gun  ammunition. 

Vackeel,  Vaqueel.  One  endowed  with  au- 
thority to  act  for  another.  Ambassador,  agent 
sent  on  a  special  commission,  or  residing  at  a 
court.  ''  Native  law  pleader,  under  the  judicial 
system  of  the  Company. 

Vizir,  Vizier.  Under  the  Mogul  government, 
the  prime  minister  of  the  sovereign. 

Vedas,  Veds,  Beeds.  Science,  knowledge. 
The  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Hindus. 

YoGiEs,  JoGiEs.    Hindu  devotees. 
YuG,  Jug,  Yoog.     An  a^e;  a  great  period  of 
the  Hindus,  also  a  religious  ceremony. 

Zemindar.  From  two  words  signifying,  earth, 
land,  and  holder  or  keeper.  Land-keeper. 
An  officer  who,  under  the  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment, was  charged  with  the  superintendance  of 
the  lands  of  a  £strict,  financially  considered ; 
the  protection  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  the  government's  share  of  its  pro- 
duce, either  in  money  or  kind. 

Zemindarry.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
Zemindar. 

Zenana.    The  place  where  the  ladies  reside. 

ZiLLAH.  Side,  part,  district,  division.  A  local 
division  of  a  country,  having  reference  to  per- 
sonal jurisdiction. 


N.  B.  The  explanations  of  the  above  terms  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Glossary  at- 
tached to  the  Fifw  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  affiurs,  appointed 
in  1810. 
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BOOK  I. 


(1527—1707) 


Commencement  of  the  British  Intercourse  with  India  ;  and  the  Circumstances 
of  its  Progress^  till  the  Establishment  of  the  Company  on  a  durable  Basis 
by  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of  Queen  Anne. 

Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  few  British  merchants    Book  I. 
humbly  solicited  from  the  princes  of  India  permission  to  traflBc  in  their  territories.  "— v— -^ 

The  British  dominion  now  embraces  nearly  the  whole  >  of  that  vast  region 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 

To  collect,  from  its  numerous  and  scattered  sources,  the  information  necessary  to  Object  of  tbe 

work 

give  dear  and  accurate  ideas  of  this  great  empire,  and  of  the  transactions  through 
which  it  has  been  acquired,  is  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking.  It  is  pro- 
posed: 

I.  To  describe  the  circumstances  in  which  the  intercourse  of  this  nation  with 
India  commenced,  and  the  particulars  of  its  early  progress,  till  the  era  when  it 
could  first  be  regarded  as  placed  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis : 

II.  To  exhibit  as  accurate  a  view  as  possible  of  the  people  with  whom  our 
countrymen  had  thus  begun  to  transact— of  their  character,  history,  mann^rs^ 
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Book  1.  rcSigioni  arts,  literature,  add  laws ; .  as  well  as  of  the  physical  circumstances  of 
dimate,  soil,  and  production,  in  which  they  were  placed : 

HI.  To  deduce  to  the  present  times  a  history  of  the  British  transactions  m 
relation  to  India ;  by  recording  the  train  of  events ;  by  unfolding  the  constitution 
of  the  East  India  Company,  that  body,  half  political,  half  commercial,  through 
whom  the  business  has  been  ostensibly  carried  on ;  by  describing  the  nature^ 
progress,  and  effects  of  their  commercial  operations ;  by  exhibiting  the  legislatiye 
proceedings,  the  discussions  and  speculations,  to  which  our  intercourse  with  India 
has  given  birth ;  by  analysing  the  schemes  of  government  which  have  been 
adopted  for  our  Indian  dominions ;  and  by  an  attempt  to  discover  the  character 
and  tendepcy  of  that  species  of  relation  to  one  another  in  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  Indies  are  placed. 

The  subject  forms  an  entire,  and  highly  interestLog,  portion  of  the  British 
History ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  matter  should  have  been  brought 
together,  for  the  first  time,  without  being  instructive,  however  unskilfully  the 
task  may  have  been. performed.  If  the  success  of  the  author  corresponded  with 
his  wishes,  he  would  throw  light  upon  a  state  of  society  highly  curious,  and 
hitherto  commonly  misunderstood ;  upon  the  history  of  society,  which  in  the 
compass  of  his  work  presents  itself  in  almost  all  its  stages  and  all  its  shapes ; 
upon  the  principles  of  legislation,  in  which  he  has  so  many  important  experi- 
ments to  describe ;  and  upon  int^ests  of  lus  country,  of  which  his  countrymen 
have  hitherto  rwudned  very  much  in  ignorance,  while  prejudice  usurped  and 
abused  the  prerogatives  of  understanding. 


CHAP.  L 


From  the  Commencement  of  the  Efforts  to  begin  a  Trade  with  India^  till  the 
Change  of  the  Company  from  a  regulated  to  a  joint-^tock  Company. 

J.  HE  Portuguese  had  formed  important  establishments  in  India  before  the 
British  offered  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  riches  of  the  East. 
Portoguese  From  the  time  when  Vasco  de  Gama  distinguished  his  nation  by  discovering 
^^I  *h^  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  first  reached  the  coast  of  Hin- 
Ae  iSpe'of  ^^*^»  ^  whole  century  had  elapsed,  during  which,  without  a  rival,  they  had 
Good  Hope,    enjoyed  and  abused  the  advantages  of  superior  knowledge  and  art^  amid  a  feeble 
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and  hafikiyilized  race.    They  had  explored,  the  Indian  ocean,  as  far  as  Japan ;    Chap.  L 
had  dbcoTered  its  islands,  rich  with  some  of  the  most  favourite  productions  of  '""""v— -^ 
nature;  had  achieTed  the  most  brilliant  conquests;  and  by  their  commerce 
poured  into  Europe,  in  unexampled  profusion,  those  commodities  of  the  East  on 
which  the  nations  at  that  time  set  an  extraordinary  value. 

The  drcumstances  of  this  splendid  fortune  had  violently  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europe.  The  commerce  of  India,  even  when  confined  to  those  narrow  limits 
wldch  a  carriage  by  land  had  prescribed,  was  supposed  to  have  elevated  feeble 
states  into  great  ones ;  and  to  have  constituted  an  enviable  part  in  the  fortune 
even  of  the  most  opulent  and  powerful ;  to  have  contributed  largely  to  suppcni; 
the  Grecian  monarchies  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  to  have  retarded  the  downfall 
of  Constantinople ;  and  to  have  raised  the  small  and  obscure  republic  of  Venice 
to  the  rank  ^and  influence  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms.  The  discovery  therefore 
of  a  new  channel  for  this  opulent  traffic,  and  the  happy  experience  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, inflamed  the  cu[Nidity  of  all  the  maritime  nations*  of  £mt>pe,  and  set 
before  them  the  most  tempting  prospects. 

An  active  spirit  of  conunerce  had  already  begun  to  display  itself  in  England.  Commercial 
The  nation  had  happily  obtained  its  fiiU  share  of  the  improvement  which  had  !^iHt  o^^^^ 
dawned  in  Europe ;  and  the  tranquil  and  economical  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  been  ^6^>»^- 
&vouraUe  both  to  the  accumulation  of  capital^  and  to  those  projects  of  private 
emolument  on  which  the  spirit  of  commerce  depends.     A  brisk  trade/  and.of  cond* 
deraUe  extent,  had  been  carried  on  during  the  greater  part  of  thftjsixteenth  century 
with  the  Netherlands,  at  that  time  the  most  imfn^oved  and  commercial  part  of 
Europe.     The  merchants  of  Bristol  had  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Canary  Islands ; 
tiiose  of  Plymouth  with  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Brazil :  the  English  now  fished  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  explored  the  sea  of  Spitzbei^n,  for  the  sovereign 
of  the  waters :  they  engrossed  by  an  exchisive  privilege,  the  commerce  of  Russia : 
they  took  an  active  part  in  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  company  of 
merchant-adventurers  pushed  so  vigorously  the  traffic  with  Germany  and  the 
central  parts  of  Eurq>e,  as  highly  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Hanse  Towns :       * 
and  the  protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  and  France,  flying  from  the 
persecutions  of  their  own  oppressive  and  bigoted  governments,  augmented  the 
commercial  resources  of  England  by  the  capital  and  skill  of  a  large  importation 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  people  in  Europe.* 

*  AndenoQ's  History  of  Commerce  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  passim.  See  also  Hakluyt's 
Voyages,  iu  S,  96.  IbicL  iii.  69a  Guicciardini's  Description  of  the  Netherlands.  Sir  WilKam 
Temple.'  Camden,  408. 
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Project  to 
discover  a 
north-west 
passage  to 
India. 


To  discover 

nortb-east 

passage. 


In  these  circumstances  the  lustre  of  the  Portuguese  tnmsactions  in  the  East 
peculiarlj  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  English.  Already  a  most  adventurous 
spirit  of  navigation  was  roused  in  the  nation.  The  English  were  the  first  who 
had  imitated  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  in  visiting  the  New  World.  In  14979 
Cabot,  with  a  small  squadron,  explored  the  coast  of  America  fix)m  Labrador  to 
Virginia,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John.*  An  En- 
glish merchant,  named  Robert  Thome,  who  had  been  stationed  for  many  years 
at  Seville  in  Spain,  and  had  acquired  particular  knowledge  of  the  intercourse 
which  the  Portuguese  had  opened  with  the  East,  presetited  a  project  to  Henry 
VIII.  about  the  year  1527^  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  imagined  would 
place*  his  country  in  a  situation  no  less  enviable  than  that  of  the  Portuguese. 
As  that  nation  had  obtained  a  passage  to  Indid  by  a  course  to.  the  south-east, 
and  pretended  a  right,  which  they  defended  by  force,  •  to  its  exclusive  occupation, 
he  supposed  that  his  countrjrmen  might  reach  the  same  part  of  the  globe  by 
sailing  to  the  north-west,  and  thus  obtain  a  passage  at  once  expeditious  and 
undisputed,  f  What  effect  this  representation  pi^oduced  on  the  mind  of  Henry 
is  hot  accurately  known.  But  two  voyages  in  the  course  <rf  his  reign  were  under- 
dertaken  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  one  about  this  period,  :|: 
and  another  ten  years  later.  § 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  to  us  the  ardour  with  which  the  EngUsh 
coveted  a  share  in  the  riches  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  the  Portuguese  from  the 
East,  than  the  persevering  efforts  which  they  made  to  discover  a  channel  from 

a  which  the  Portuguese  would  have  no  pretence  to  exclude  them.  Two  attempts 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  to  obtain  a^passage  by  the  nordi-west  had  failed:  their 
exploring  fancy  anticipated  a  happier  issue  from  a  voyage  to  the  north-east. 
A  small  squadron,  aconrdingly,  under  the  direction  of  Sit  Hugh  Willoughby, 
was  fitted  out  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and,  sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Norway,  doubled  the  North  Cape,  ||  where  it  was  encountered  by  a  storm. 
The  ship  of  Sir  Hugh  was  driven  to  an  obscure  ^)0t  in  Russian  Lapland,  where 

,  he  and  his  crew  perished  miserably  by  the  climate.  The  other  jnincipal  vessel 
found  shelter  in  the  harbour '  of  Archangel,  and  was  the  first  foreign  ship  by 
which  it  was  entered.     So  well  did  Chancellour,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  improve 

* 

this   incident,   that  he  opened  ,a   commercial  intercourse   with  the   natives, 


*  Haklujt,  ill.  4.    Rymer'i  Foedera,  xii.  595.    Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  published  in 
Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  1 1 .    Robertson's  History  of  America,  iy«  138* 
f  Hakluyty  iii.  1^.    Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  L  874.  « 

i  Hakluyt,  ut  supra.  §  Ibid.  13L  g  Halduyt,  uS26t  4rc. 
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visited  the  monarch  in  his  capital,  stipulated  important  privileges  for  his  conn-    Chap.  L 

trymad ;  and  laki  the  foundation  of  a  trade  which  was  immediately  prosecuted  ^7^7^ 

to  no  inconsiderable  extent.    This  voyage  but  little  damped,  the  hopes  of  obtaining 

a  north-easi  passage  to  the  riches  of  India.     Sc^tne  vigorous  attempts  were  made 

by  the  company  in  whose  hands  the  commerce  with  Russia  was  placed  ;*  the  last 

of  Uiem  in  1580,  when  two  ships  were  sent  out  to  explore  the  passage  through 

the  straits  of  Waygatz :  after  stragglmg  with  many  perils  and  difficulties  from 

the  ice  and  the  cold,  one  of  the  vessels  returned  unsuccessfial ;  the  other  was 

never  heard  of  more.  ' 

before  this  hope  was  regarded  asdesperate,  the  project  (^  obtaining  a  passage  by 
the  n(Hi;h-west  was  resumed  with  ardour.  No  fewer  than  six  voyages  were  made 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  .years.  Two  barks  of  twenty-five  tons  eadb,  and  a  pinnace 
of  ten,  sailed  under  Martin  Erobisher  in  the  year  1567,  and  entered  Hudson's 
bay,  which  at  first  they  imagined  was  the  inkt  about  to  conduct'them  to  the  golden 
shore.  The  same  navigator  was  encouraged  to  make  a  second  attempt  in  the  same 
direction  in  1576.  As  he  biroD^ht  home  in  these  voyages  some  minerals  which  were 
supposed  to  be  impregnated  with  gold,  the  attention  of  government  was  excited  j 
and  two  years  afterwards  Frobisher  was  sent  out  with  fifteen  of  the  Queeii's  ships; 
canying  nnners  for  the  supposed  ore,  and  13&  persons  as  the  rudnlnients  of  a 
cAoay :  having  speat  his  provisions,  mid  loist  one  of  his  ^ps,  but  not  fouttd  the 
expected  passage,  nbr  left  his  settlor  he  rcftumed  with  300  tons  of  the  supposed 
treasure,  which  proved  to  be  onty  a  gMtteiing  sand,  f  The  natioii  pcrsevlered  in 
its  hopes  and  enterprises.  A  few  years  afterwards  Captain  John  Davis  sealed 
as  for  as  66^  40^  north,  and  discovered  the  .straits  distinguished  by  his  name. 
In  a  second  voyage  undertaken  in  1586,  he  explored  in  vain  the  inlet  which  he 
had  thus  discovered.  After  a  few  years  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  in  a  third 
expedition,  winch  had  no  better  success  than  the  pi^eceding  twoi  ^: 

After  so  jdiany  efforts  to  discover  a  new  passt^  to  India,  the  English  resolved  to  Voyages 
be  no  longer  deterred  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese.  A  voyage  to  CKiha  by  SJtediy 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was. undertaken  in  1582.     Four  ships  proceeded  to  the  g^*5^^^ 
coast  of  Brazdl^  feugfat  with  some  Spankh  men  of  war,  and  were,  obliged  to 
return  fof  want  of  provsionsw  j    Another  expedition,  consisting  of  three  ships. 


*  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  in  Maq>iier8ony  ii.  16G. 
•(•  Haklujt.    Anderson,  ut  supra,  ii.  145,  158,  159. 
t  Hakhiyt.    Anderson,  ut  supra,  ii»175,  180,  185. 
§  AndeiiOD,  «t  supra,  iL  171. 
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Book  I.     was  fitted  out  in  1596,  the  commander  of  which  was  furnished  with  Queen 
^^^^~^  Elizabeth's  letters  to  the  Emperor  of  China.     This  voyage  proved  eminently 
unfortunate.     The  ships  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Spanish  America,  where 
only  four  men  were  preserved  alive  from  the  effects  of  storms,  famioie,  and  dis- 
ease.* 
Drake  reaches     Amid  thes^  unsucccssfol  eudcavouTs  two  voyages  were  accomplished,  which 
ingroun/"'  animated  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  more  fortunate 
Cape  Horn,    enterprises.     Francis  Drake,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Kent,  who  at  a  tender 
age  had  been  put  an  apprentice  to  the  master  of  a  slender  bark  trading  to  the 
coast  of  Holland  and  France,  had  early  evinced  that  passionate  ai'dour  in  his 
profession  which  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  signal  success*!  He  gained  the  affections 
of  his  master,  who  left  him  his  bark  at  his  death ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
purser  of  a  ship  which  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  at  twenty  he  made  a  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  in  1565  he  ventured  aU  he  possessed  in  a  voyage  to  the 
'  West  Indies,  which  bad  no  success ;  and  in  1567  he  served  under  his  kinsman 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  unprosperous  eiqi^edition  to  the  bay  of  Mexico.  In 
these  different  services.  Ids  nautical  skill,  his  courage  and  sagacity,  had  been 
conspicuously  displayed.  In  1570  his  reputation  eyaUed  him  to  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies  with  two  vessels  under  his  command.  So  bent  was  he  on  executing 
some  great  design,  that  he  renewed  his  visit  the  next  year,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  obtaining  information.  He  had  no  sooner  returned  than  he  planned  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Spaniards,  executed  it  with  two  ships  and  seventy-three  men, 
sacked  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  returned  with  great  treasure.  It  is  said 
that,  in  this  voyage,  he  saw  from  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  i.  e.  fancied  he  saw,  across  the 
American  isthmus,  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  became  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
sailing  to  it  in  a  ship  of  England. 

For  this  expedition  he  prepared  on  a  great  scale :  obtailiing  the  comndission 
of  the  Queen ;  and  five  vessels,  one  of  100  tons,  another  of  eighty,  one  of 
fifty,  another  of  thirty,  and  a  pionace  of  fifteen ;  manned  with  164  select  sailors. 
The  historians  of  his  voyage  are  anxious  to  display  the  taste  and  magnificence, 
as  well  as  judgment,  of  his  preparations ;  expert  musicians,  rich  furniture, 
utensils  of  the  most  curious  worknumship,  aU  the  vessels  of  Yds  table  silver,  and 
many  of  those  of  his  cook-room. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the   18th  of  December,   1577. 
Having  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  ravaged  the  western  coast  of  Spanish 

*  Purchas,  b.  iii.  sect.  2.    Anderson,  ii.  210. 

t  Hakluyt,  iii.  440.    Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  L  14.    Camden's  Annali,  301,  &c. 
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Ameiica»  Drake  feared  the  encounter  of  a  Spanish  fleet  should  he  attempt  to  Chap.  I. 
return  in  the  same  direction,  and  formed  the  bdd  design  of  crossing  the  Pacific '■^;:^ 
Ocean  to  India,  and  regaining  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

With  ona  ship,  the  only  part  of  the  fleet  which  remamed,  he  steered  along 
the  coast  of  America  to  the  latitude  of  38^  north,  and  then  entered  upon  that 
immense  navigation,  in  which  Magellan,  the  only  circumnavigator  who  preceded 
him,  had  sufiered  so  much.  No  memorable  occurrence  attended  the  voyage. 
Of  the  islands  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  none  were  ob- 
served tiU  he  approached  the  Asiatic  coast.  Fixing  his  attentiop  on  the  Moluc- 
cas, of  which  the  fame  had 'been  circulated  in  Europe  by  the  rich  spices  thence 
imported  by  the  Portuguese,  he  passed,  with  little  observation,  the  more  eastern 
part  of  the  numerous  islands  which  stud  the  Indian  seas,  and  held  his  course  for 
Tidore.  From  intelligence,  received  on  the  passage,  he  waved  his  intention  di 
landing  on  that  island,  and  steered  for  Temate,  the  sovereign  of  which  he  un- 
derstood to  be  at  enmity  with  the  Portuguese. 

The  intercourse  which  he  there  commenced  forms  a  remarkaUe  epoch  in  the  ^ 
history  of  the  British  in  India,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  those  commercial 
transactions  whidi  have  led  to  such  important  results.  The  King,  having  re- 
ceived assurances  that  his  new  visitants  came  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  trading  with  his  country,  gave  them  a  very  favourable  reception.  This  mo- 
narch possessed  considerable  power ;  since  the  English  navigators  were  informed 
that  he  ruled  over  seventy  islands,  besides  Temate,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Moluccas ;  and  in  the  visits  which  they  paid  to  his  court  they  were  eye-witnesses 
that  he  could  display  no  contemptible  share  of  magnificence.  They  exchanged 
presents  with  him,  received  him  on  board,  and  traded  with  his  subjects ;  laid  in 
a  cargo  of  valuable  spices,  and  acquainted  themselves  with  the  nature  and  facili- 
ties of  a  commerce  which  was  so  much  the  object  of  admiration  in  Europe. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  information  or  the  commodities  which  they  received 
on  one  island,  they  visited  several,  being  always  amazed  at  their  prodigious  fer- 
tility, and  in  general  delighted  with  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Among 
other  places  they  landed  in  the  great  island  of  Java,  fiaimous  afterwards  as  the 
seat  of  the  Dutch  government  in  India.  They  held  some  firiendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  departed  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  both  of  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  the  productions  of  the  country. 

They  now  spread  their  sails  for  that  navigation  between  Europe  and  India,  to 
which  the  Portuguese  claimed  an  exclusive  right,  and  by  which  they  monopo^ 
the  traffic  with  India.    Those  discoverers  had  craftily  disseminated  i& 
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Book  L  Europe  terrific  aeoounts  of  dangerar  and  horrors  attending  the  naTigation  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  the  .  voyage  of  the  English  •  proved  remarkably 
prosperous,  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  safety  and  ease  which 
seemed  to  them  to  distinguish  this  envied  passage,  and  conceived  a  stiU  more 
lofty  opinion  of  the  advantages  ei\)oyed  by  the  nation  that  engrossed  it.  After 
leaving  Java,  the  first  land  which  they  touched  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
IThey  landed  once  more  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Afitican  coastt  where  they  re- 
ceived such  supplies  as  sufficed  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  They  arvived 
at  Plymouth  on  Monday  the  26th  of  September,  1560,  afl;er  a  voyage  of  two 
years,  ten  monies,  and  a  few  days,  exliibiting  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
spectators  the  first  ship  in  England^  and  the  second  in  the  world,  which  had 
circumnavigated  the  globe.  The  news  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
which  resounded  with  the  applauses  of  the  man  who  had  performed  so  daring 
and  singular  an  enterprise.  Whoever  wished  to  be  distinguished  as  the  patron  of 
merit  hastened  to  confer  some  mark  of  his  admiration  on  Captain  Drake.  The 
songs,  epigrams,  poems,  and  other  pieces,  which  were  composed  in  celebration  of 
his  exploits,  amounted  to  several  collections.*  The  Queen,  after  some  dday, 
necessary  to  save  appearaiices  with  the  Spanish  court,  which  loudly  complained 
pf  the  depredations  of  Drake,  though  as  reprisals  perhaps  they  were  not  unde- 
served, paid  a  visit  in  person  to  the  wonder&l  ship  at  Deptford ;  accepted  of  an 
entertainment  on  board,  and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  its  captain ; 
observing,  at  the  same  tim^  that  his  actions  did  him  more  honour  than  his  title.f 
We  may  form  some  conception  of  the  ardour  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England  for  maritime  exploits,  by  .the  number  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune^  who 
chose  to  forego  the  indulgences  of  wealth,  and  to  embark  their  persons  and  pro- 
perties in  laborious,  painful,  and  dangerous  expeditions.  Among  them  we  find 
such  names  as  those  of  the  Sack  of  Cumberland  and  Essex,  of  Sir  Richard 
Greenville,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who 
prepared  squadrons  at  their  own  expense,  and  sailed  to  various  parts  of  the 

• 

*  Harris  is  not  satisfied  with  the  merit  of  these  productions^  which  reached  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  worth  of  the  occasion ;  and  seems  to  be  rather  indignant  that  no  modern  poet  has  rivalled  the 
glory  of  Homer,  **  by  displaying  in  verse  the  labours  of  Sir  Francis  Drake : "  i.  20. 

f  Her  Majesty  appears  to  have  been  exquisitely  gracious.  The  crowd  which  thronged  after 
her  was  so  great  that  the  bridge,  which  had  been  constructed  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore, 
broke  down  with  the  weight,  and  precipitated  200  persons  into  the  water.  As  they  were  all  ex* 
tricated  from  their  perilous  situation  without  injury,  the  Queen  remained  that  so  extraordinary 
an  escape  could  be  owing  only  to  the  Fortune  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.    Harris,  i.  20* 
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world.     No  undertaking  of  this  description  was  attended  with  more  important    Chap.  I. 
circumstances  than  that  of  Thomas  Cavendish.  V"— ^/'-'— ^ 

This  gentleman,  descended  from  a  &mil7  of  distinction,  and  inheriting  a  large  j^\^  caven- 
estate  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  had  been  early  fired  with  a  passion  for  maritime  ^^^^* 
adventure :  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  he  had  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
in  his  unsuccessful  voyage  to  Virginia ;  and  now  sold  dr  mortgaged  his  estate,  to 
equip  a  squadron  with  which  he  might  rival  the  glory  of  Drake.  It  consisted  of 
three  ships,  the  largest  of  140  tons,  one  o£  sixty,  and  a  bark  of  about  forty, 
supplied  with  two  years'  provisions,  and  manned  with  1S6  oflk)ers  and  sailors, 
of  whom  several  had  served  in  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Drake. 

They  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1586.  Their  voyage 
thixnigh  the  Straits  of  Af  agellan,  and  the  depredations  which  they  proceeded  to 
CMnmit  along  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent,  not  only  in  the  spirit 
of  avarice,  but  even  of  wanton  devast^ion,  form  no  part  of  our  present  subject, 
and  may  without  regret  be  left  to  other  inquirers.  They  had  reached  the  coast 
of  Calefomia,  and  nearly  24^  of  northern  latitude ;  when,  having  taken  a  very 
rich  Spanish  ship,  and  completed  their  schemes  of  plunder,  they  commenced 
their  voyage  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  left  the  coast  of  America  on  the 
19th  of  November,  and  came  in  sight  of  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrone  i^nds, 
on  the  3d  of  January.  From  this  island  they  were  visited  by  sixty  or  seventy 
canoes  frill  of  the  inhabitants,  who  brought  provisions  to  exchange  for  commo- 
dities, and  so  crowded  about  the  ship,  that  the  English,  when  they  had  finished 
their  traffic,  discharged  some  of  their  fire-arms  to  drive  them  away.*  With  the 
Philippines,  to  which  they  next  proceeded,  they  opened  a  more  protracted  inter- 
course. They  cast  anchor  at  one  of  the  islands,  and  lay  there  for  nine  days, 
during  which  they  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  the  inhaUtants. 

The  cluster  of  islands  to  which  the  Europeans  have  given  the  name  of 
the  Philippines  was  discovered  by  Magellan.  Philip  II,,  shortly  Bfbev  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Spanish  throne,  planted  there  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  by  an  ex- 
pedition frxnn  New  Spain ;  and  a  curious  commerce  had  from  that  time  been 
on  across  the  Great  Pacific  between  this  settlement  and  the  dominions  of 


*  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  no  great  respect  for  haman  life  seems  to  have  been  observed  in 
this  proceeding :  since,  directly  implying  that  the  guns  had  been  charged  with  shot,  and  levdled 
at  the  men,  the  historian  of  the  voyage  jocosely  remarks,  *^  that  'tis  ten  to  one  if  any  of  the 
savages  were  killed ;  for  they  are  so  very  nimble  that  they  drop  immediately  into  the  water,  and 
dive  beyond  the  reach  of  aU  danger,  upon  the  least  warning  in  the  world.**  Harris's  Collect,  of 
Voyages,  u  27. 
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Book  I,  Spain  in  the  new  world.  To  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  colony,  the/ 
Chinese,  who  resorted  thither  in  great  numbers,  brought  all  the  precious  com- 
modities of  India ;  and  two  ships  were  sent  annually  from  New  Spain,  which 
carried  to  the  Philippiues  the  silver  of  the  American  mines,  and  returned  with 
the  fine  productions  of  the  East.  The  impatience,  however,  of  the  natives 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  was  easily  perceived.  When  they  discovered  that  the 
new  visitors  were  not  Spaniards,  but  the  enemies  of  that  people,  they  eagerly 
testified  their  friendship ;  and  the  princes  of  the  island,  where  Cavendish  landed, 
engaged  to  assist  him  with  the  whole  of  their  forces,  if  he  would  return,  and 
make  war  upon  the  common  adversary. 

This  adventurous  discoverer  extensively  explored  the  intricate  navigation  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  observed  the  circumstances  of  the  new  and  extra- 
ordinary scene  with  a  quick  and  intelligent  eye.  He  visited  the  Ladrones ;  pur- 
sued a  roving  course  among  the  Philippines,  which  brought  most  of  them 
within  his  view ;  he  passed  through  the  Moluccas ;  sailed  along  that  impor- 
tant chain  of  islands,  which,  extending  from  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  bounds  the 
Indian  Archipelago  to  the  extremity  of  Timor ;  and  passing  the  Strait  of  Bally^ 
between  the  two  Javas,  cast  anchor  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  great  island  of 
that  name.  He  traded  here  with  the  natives  for  pi-ovisions,  and  formed  with 
thefn  a  sort  of  treaty,  stipulating  a  favourable  reception  whenever  his  visit 
should  be  renewed. 

He  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  l6th  of  March,  careful  to  trea- 
sure up  information  respecting  a  voyage  which  was  now  the  channel  of  so  im- 
portant an  intercourse.  He  made  astronomical  observations;  he  studied  the 
weather,  the  winds,  and  the  tides ;  he  noted  the  bearing  and  position  of  lands ; 
and  omitted  nothing  which  might  facilitate  a  repetition  of  the  voyage  to  himself 
or  any  of  his  countrymen.  He  passed  the  Cape  with  prosperous  navigation 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and,  having  touched  at  St.  Helena  to  recruit  his 
stores,  he  landed  at  Plymouth. on  the  9th  of  September,  1588.  In  the  letter 
which,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  then  Cham- 
berlain to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  says,  "  I  navigated  to  the  islands  of  Philippines, 
hard  upon  the  coast  of  China,  of  which  country  I  have  brought  such  intelli- 
gence as  hath  not  been  heard  of  in  these  parts ;  a  country,  the  stateliness  and 
riches  of  which  I  fear  to  make  report  of,  lest  I  should  not  be  credited.  I  sailed 
along  the  islands  of  Moluccas,  where,  among  some  of  the  heathen  people,  I  was 
well  entreated,  and  where  our  countrymen  may  have  trade  as  freely  as  the  Por- 
tugals,  if  they  themselves  will." 
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The  tide  of  maritime  adventure  which  these  splendid  voyages  were  calculated 
to  increase,  flowed  naturally  towards  India,  by  reason  of  the  fancied  opulence  of 
the  East,  and  the  passion  for  Indian  commodities  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
in  Europe.  The  impatience  of  our  countrymen  had  already  engaged  them  in  a 
circuitous  traffic  with  that  part  of  the  globe.  They  sailed  to  the  eastern  shores 
t)f  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  they  found  cargoes  of  Indian  goods  conveyed 
over  land ;  and  a  mercantile  company,  denominated  the  Levant  Company,  was 
instituted,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  age,  to  secure  to  the  nation  the  advan- 
tages of  so  important  a  commerce.*  The  Company  too  which,  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  port  of  Archangel,  had  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  trade  with 
Russia,  had  opened  a  communication  with  Persia,  whence  they  imported  Indian 
goods  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  English.  Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  active 
and  enterprising  agent  of  the  Russia  Company,  sailed  down  the  Volga,  in  1558, 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  he  crossed  into  Persia,  and  at  Boghar,  a  city  of  some 
importance,  found  merchants  from  various  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  from 
Russia,  from  India,  and  China.  This  voyage  he  performed  seven  times ;  and 
opened  a  considerable  trade  for  raw  and  wrought  silk,  for  carpets,  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  other  Asiatic  productions.  In  1563,  there  was  business  enough  to 
require  the  presence  of  three  agents  at  Oasbin,  the  seat  of  the  Persian  court ; 
and  the  traffic  flourished  for  several  years. 

Accidental  circumstances  contributed  to  enliven  the  admiration  excited  by  the  Capture  of 

two  Portu— 

Indian  trade.  During  that  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  on  which  Sir  guese  East 
Francis  Drake  was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  harass  the  Spanish  shipping,  1"*^*^®°* 
and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  preparations  for  the  Invincible  Armada,  he 
took  one  of  the  Portuguese  ships  from  India,  known  at  that  time  by  the  name 
of  Carracks.  The  value  of  her  cargo  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  mer- 
chants ;  and  the  papers  which  she  carried  afibrded  information  respecting  the 
traffic  in  which  she  was  engagedf  A  still  more  important  capture  of  the  same 
sort  was  made  in  1593.  An  expedition,  fitted  out  for  the  West  Indies  by  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Boroughs,  encountered  near  the 
Azores  the  greatest  of  all  the  Portuguese  Carracks,  a  vessel  of  1,600  tons,  car- 
rying 700  men,  and  thirty-six  brass  cannon,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  car- 

*  Monson's  Naval  Tracts.  Hakluyt.  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Com,  published  in  Macpherson's 
Annals,  ii.  169,  198.    Rymer's  Foedera. 

f  This  is  not  a  conclusion  merely  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  however 
would  sufficiently  warrant  it;  but  stated  on  the  testimony  of  Cambden,  who  related  what  he  heard 
and  saw.    Cambden*s  Annak.    Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce. 
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Travels  in 
India  by 
members  of 
the  Turkey 
Company. 


First  applicar 
tion  to  Go- 
vernment in 
. 1589. 


ried  her  into  Dartmouth.  She  was  the  largeat  vessel  ever  seen  in  England, 
laden  with  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  gold,  pearls,  drugs,  porcelain,  ebon  j,  &c.,  and 
by  her  riches  inflamed  the  impatience  of  the  English  to  be  engaged  in  so  opu^^ 
lent  and  biilliant  a  commerce.* 

Some  members  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Company  finished  about  the  same 
time  an  expedition  into  India,  f  They  had  carried  some  cloth,  tin,  and  other 
goods  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdat,  which  they  next  conveyed  down  the  Tigris  to 
Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  transported  to  Goa,  the  great  mart  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  From  this  place 
they  commenced  an  extensive  survey  of  the  adjoining  countries ;  repaired  to 
Agra,  at  that  time  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Mogul  Emperor ;  visited 
Labor ;  traversed  Bengal ;  travelled  to  Pegu  and  Malacca ;  and,  returning' 
by  sea  to  Ormus,  retraced  their  steps  to  Aleppo,  whence  they  sailed  for 
England,  bearing  with  them  import&nt  and  extensive  information  respecting 
the  countries  they  had  explored.  Intelligence  now  poured  itself  upon  the  nation 
by  a  variety  of  channeb.  An  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Stevens,  had  sailed 
with  the  Portuguese  from  Lisbon  to  Goa,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  was  read  with  avidity,  and  contributed 
to  swell  the  general  current  of  enterprise  which  now  ran  so  vehemently  toward 
India.  | 

The  first  application  which  was  made  to  government  was  by  a  memorial,  in 
the  name  of  "  divers  merchants,"  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  in  1589, 
for  the  royal  permission  to  send  three  ships,  and  as  many  pinnaces,  on  a  voyage 
to  India.  They  enumerated  the  difierent  places,  at  which  the  Portuguese  had 
already  effected  settlements,  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in  Ma- 
lacca, and  in  the  Banda  and  Molucca  islands,  places  froat  which  it  seemed  to  be 
tacitly  understood  that  other  nations  were  bound  to  abstain.  But  they  added, 
that*  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  presented  many  other  places 
which  were  open  to  tihe  enterprise  of  the  English  merchants,  and  from  an  inter- 
course with  which  the  nation  might  reap  the  greatest  advantage.  §  What  re- 
ception this  application  received  is  little  known.  But  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion  of  Captain  Raymond,   remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  which  India  was 


*  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce  in  Macpherson*s  Annals,  ii.  201. 
f  Hiey  returned  to  London  in  1591.     Anderson,  ut  supra,  ii.  198. 
J  Harris's  Voyages,  i.  875. 

§  This  Memorial  is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and^a  short  account  of  it  has  been  given 
us  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Annals  of  the  East  India  Company,  u  109. 
1 
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the  immediafe  destination^  though  its  object  was  not  so  much  trade  as  plunder^  Chap.  L 
by  cruising  against  the  Portuguese^  was  fitted  out  in  1591.  Disease  had  made  ^^""^^"""^ 
such  rarages  among  the  crews,  before  they  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^^ 
that  one  of  the  vessels  was  obliged  to  be  sent  home  with  the  sick ;  and  the  rest, 
two  in  number^  had  not  long  doubled  tius  Cape,  when  the  principal  ship  was 
lost  in  a  storm.  Captain  James  Lancaster,  in  the  remaining  vessel,  after  a  dis- 
astrous voyage  to  the  East,  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  bst  the  ship, 
and  with  great  difficulty  found  means  to  return  in  a  French  privateer.* 

But  while  the  English  fluctuated  between  desire  and  execution  in  this  impor-  First  assoda- 
tant  project,  the  Dutch,  in  1595,  boldly  sent  four  ships  to  trade  with  India  by  scription*^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.f  This  exploit  added  fuel  at  once  to  the  jealousy  and^^^^" 
the  ambition  of  the  English.  In  1599,  ah  association  was  formed,  and  a 
fund  subscribe  which  amounted  to  80,133/.  6^.  8^.,  and  consisted  of  101 
shares,  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  varying  from  100/.  to  3,000/.  It  was 
agreed  to  petition  the  Queen  for  a  warrant  to  fit  out  three  ships,  and  ex- 
port bullion ;  and  also  for  a  charter  of  privileges.  A  committee  of  fifteen,  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  a  Court  of  Directors,  were  chosen  to  manage.  The 
approbation  of  the  government  was  readily  signified ;  but,  as  a  treaty  was  then 
pending  with  S^min,  policy  counselled  delay.  The  subscribers,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  adventurers,  were  impatient ;  and  presented  a  memorial,  setting 
forth  the  {daces  with  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  established  an  in- 
tercourse, and  pointing  out  oth«  parts  to  which,  without  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint op  the  part  of  those  nations,  the  English  might  with  unspeakable  advan- 
tage resort.  The  council  replied,  that  *^  it  was  more  benefidall  for  the  generall 
state  of  merchandise  to  entertayne  a  peace,  then  that  the  same  should  be  hin- 
dered, by  the  standing  w^  -f  Spanishe  comissions,  for  the  mayntayning  of  this 
trade,  to  forgoe  the  oportunety  of  the  concluding  of  the  peace.**  %  The  memo- 
rial was  referred  to  S&  Foulke  Greville,  who  made  a  favourable  report :  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  Queen  sent  John  Mildenhall  over  land  by  Con- 
stantinople on  an  embassy  to  the  Mogul. 

It  was  attended  with  little  success.  The  Portuguese  and  Venetian  agents 
^^erted  themselves  to  raise  suspicions  against  the  designs  of  the  English,  and 
effectually  obstructed  the  endeavours  of  the  ambassador. 

*  Anderson's  Hist  of  Commerce  in  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  199.    Harris's  Voyages,  i.  875. 

f  Anderson,  ut  supra,  ii.  209.    Harris's  Voyages,  i.  920. 

X  Minutes,  &c.  (hidian  Register  Office.)    Bruce's  Annals,  i.  112. 
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Book  I.        Towards  the  end  of  the  ye^r  I6OO  the  efforts  of  the  adventurers  were  renewed. 

^^'^T^C^  The  consent  of  government  to  proceed  in  preparations  for  an  Indian  voyage  was 
ohtained,  while  the  patent  of  incorporation  was  still  under  consideration. 
Meanwhile  an  application  was  made  from  government,  with  what  view  does  not 
— 4i|^ar,  for  the  employment  of  Sir  Edward  Michelboume  in  the  expedition. 
The  answer  of  the  committee,  whose  situation  (that  of  petitioners  for  a  favour 
not  yet  conceded)  might  have  counselled  complaisance,  affords  a  curious  specimen 
of  their  independence,  and  of  the  mode  of  thinldng  of  the  times.  Tliey  stated 
it  as  their  resolution  "  not  to  employ  any  gentleman  in  any  place  of  charge,"  and 
requested  "  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sort  theire  business  with  men  of  their 
own  qualitye,  lest  the  suspicion  of  the  employ m*  of  gentlemen  being  taken  hold 
uppon  by  the  generalitie,  do  diyve  a  great  number  of  the  adventurers  to  withdraw 
their  contributions."  *  The  adventure  was  prosecuted  with  ardour.  On  the 
8th  of  October  the  Ifive  following  ships  were  already  provided ;  the  Malice  Scourge, 
of  200  men,  and  600  tons  burden ;  the  Hector,  of  1 00  men,  and  300  tons ;  the 
Ascension,  of  eighty  men,  and  260  tons ;  the  Susan,  of  eighty  men,  and  240 
tons ;  and  a  pinnace  of  forty  men^  and  100  tons.  To  provision  these  ships 
for  twenty  months  the  cost  was  computed  at  6,600/.  4^.  lOef. ;  and  the 
cargo,  consisting  of  iron  and  tin,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  lead,  cloths,  and 
some  smaller  articles,  chiefly  intended  as  presents  for  the  persons  in  power 
at. the  diffe!rent  places  at  which  the  ships  might  touch,  was  estimated,  ex- 
clusive of  bullion,  at  4,545/.  It  was  determined  that  thirty-six  factors  or 
super-cargoes  should  be  appointed  for  the  voyage,  divided  into  separate 
classes,  rising  above  one'  another  in  trust  and  emoluments.  Captain  James  Lan- 
caster,  whose  difficult  return  from  a  predatory  expedition  to  the  Indian  seas 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was  chosen  to  command  the  fleet ;  and  on  the  31st 
of  December  the  charter  of  privileges  was  obtained.f 

First  charter,  *This  charter,  the  origin  of  a  power  so  anomalous  and  important  as  that 
which  was  afterwards  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
contained  nothing  which  remarkably  distinguished  it  from  the  other  charters  of 
incorporation,  so  commonly  in  that  age  bestowed  upon  trading  assodaticHjs.  It 
constituted  the  adventurers  a  body  poUtic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the  East 

*  Minutes  of  a  General  Court  of  Adventurers,  preserved  in  the  Indian  Register  OfiBce.  Bruce's 
Annals,  i.  128. 

t  Bruce*s  Annals,  i.  129 — 136.  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  in  Macpheison's  Annals, 
ii.  216.    Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  i.  875. 
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Indies,**  and  vested  them  with  the  usual  privileges  and  powers.  The  plan  which  Chap.  I. 
they  had  already  adopted  for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  by  a  committee  of  ^^*— v-^-^ 
twenty-four,  and  a  chairman,  both  to  be  chosen  annually,  was  confirmed  and 
rendered  obligatory.  With  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the  rights  granted  to  other 
associations,  and  with  prohibition  extending  to  all  such  places  as  might  be  already 
occupied  by  the  subjects  of  states  in  amity  with  her  Majesty,  and  whose  objec- 
tion to  rivals  should  be  declared;  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  that 
is,  to  all  places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Company ;  with  power  to  export  in  each  voyage  30,000/.  in 
gold  and  silver,  to  export  English  .goods  for  the  first  four  voyages  exempt  from 
duties,  and  to  re-export  Indian  goods  in  English  ships  under  the  same  privilege 
to  the  end  of  the  charter.  According  to  the  principle  of  the  times,  the  charter 
was  exclusive ;  fHrohibiting  the  rest  of  .the  community  from  trading  within  the 
limits,  but  granting  to  the  Company  the  power,  whenever  they  pleased,  of  bestow- 
ing licenses  for  that  purpose.  It  was  granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years ;  but 
imder  condition  that,  if  not  found  to  be  advantageous  to  the  country,  it  might 
be  annulled  at  any  time  after  a  notice  of  two  years.  If  advantageous  to  the 
country,  it  might,  if  desired  by  the  Company,  be  renewed  for  fifteen  years. 

The  ardour  of  individuals,  where  any  thing  is  to  be  risked,  is  more  easily  ex- 
cited than  upheld.  Though  the  list  of  subscribers,  while  the  scheme  of  Indian 
adventure  was  yet  only  in  contemplation,  had  been  readily  filled  up,  the  caUs  of 
the  committees  for  the  payment  of  the  instalments  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed* 
Even  when  the  charter  was  obtained,  it  was  either  understood  to  confer  no 
power  of  compelling  payment,  or  the  directors  were  afraid  to  make  use  of  that 
power.  Instead  of  exacting  the  stipulated  sums,  and  trading  upon  the  terms  of 
a  joint-stock  company,  the  subscribers  who  were  disposed  to  adventure  were  in- 
vited to  take  upon  themselves  the  expense  of  the  voyage,  and,  as  they  sustained 
the  whole  of  the  risk,  to  reap  the  whole  of  the  profit. 

The  sums  which  were  thus  advanced  amounted  to  68,373/.  which  greatly  ex-  First  voyage 
ceeded  the  capital  originally  subscribed.     Of  this,  39,771/.  was  expended  in  the 


purchase  and  equipment  of  ships — ^the  four,  excluding  the  pinnace,  which  were 
taken  up  by  the  committee  of  original  adventurers :  28,742/.  was  expended  in 
bullion :  and  6,860/.  in  goods ;  consisting  partly  -cf  British  commodities,  cloth, 
lead,  tin,  cutlery,  glass,  &c. ;  partly  of  foissign,  as  quicksilver,  Muscovy  hides, 
&c.  The  choice  of  Captain  Lancaster  to  command  the  fleet 'was  renewed ;  and 
it  sailed  from  Torbay  on  the  2d  of  May,  1601,  carrying  letters  of  recommen* 
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Book  L     dations  from  the  Que^i  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  ports  to  which  it  might 
resort.* 

A  $rst  and  experimental  attempt  was  naturally  improductive  of  any  remarit- 
aUe  result :  but  the  first  voyage  of  the  East  India  Company  was  not  discouraging. 
*  The  first  place  in  India  to  which  the  fleet  repaired  was  Acheen,  a  principal  city  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  at  which  they  were  favcnurably  received.     They  formed 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  duef  or  sovereign  of  the  place ;  obtained  per- 
mission to  erect  a  factory ;  and,  having  taken  on  board  a  quantity  of  pepper,  set 
-  sail  for  the  Moluccas.    In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  they  captured  a  Portuguese 
vessel  of  900  tons  burthen,  carrying  calicoes  and  spices,  which  sufficed  to  lade 
them.     They  diverted  their  course,  therefore,  to  Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java, 
where  the  Captain,  delivering  his  letters  and  presents,  and  meeting  with  a  &vour- 
able  reception,  left  some  agents,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Company's  factories ; 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1603,  with  a  hand- 
some profit  to  his  owners  on  the  capital  of  the  Toyage.  f 
The  eight  suo-      In  the  couTse  of  the  years  from  1603  to  1613,  eight  other  voyages  were  fitted 
ages,  1603—  out,  on  similar  terms.     Tlie  first  in  1603,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mid- 
dleton,  consisted  of  the  ships  which  had  but  just  returned  from  the  preceding 
voyage :  and  the  capital  subscribed  was  60,450/. ;  of  which  48,140/.  was  laid 
out  in  the  preparation  and  proviaon  of  the  ships;  11,160/.  in  bullion,  and 
1,14SA  in  goods.     The  second,  in  1606,  consisted  of  three  ships  commanded  by 

*  Brace's  Annals,  i.  146.  ^*  But  forasmuch/'  says  Sir  WilUam  Monson  (Naval  Tracts,  iii. 
ChurchilFs  Collection  of  Voyages,  475),  **  as  every  innovation  commonly  finds  opposition, 
from  some  out  of  partiality,  and  from  others  as  enemies  to  novelty ;  so  this  voyage,  though  at 
first  it  carried  a  great  name  and  hope  of  profit,  by  the  word  Indiii,  and  example  of  Holland,  yet 
was  it  writ  against."  He  then  exhibits  the  objections,  seven  in  number,  and  subjoins  an  answer. 
The  objections  were  shortly  as  follows,  the  answers,  may  be  conceived : 

1.  The  trade  to  India  would  exhaust  the  treasure  of  the  nation  by  the  exportation  of  bullion. 

2.  It  would  consume  its  mariners  by  an  unhealAy  navigation. 

3.  It  would  consume  its  ships  by  the  rapid  decay  produced  in  the  southern  seas. 

4.  It  would  hinder  the  vent  of  our  cloth,  now  exported  in  exchange  for  the  spices  of  the 
foreign  merchants. ' 

5.  It  was  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  would  be  very  slow. 

6.  Malice  to  the  Turkey  Company  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  jealousy  and  hatred  from  the 
Dutch  would  be  the  unliappy  e£Fect. 

7.  It  would  diminish  the  Queen's  customs,  by  the  privilege  of  exporting  bullion  duty  firee. 
These  objections,  with  the  answers,  may  also  be  seen  in  Anderson*s  History  of  Commerce,  ad  an, 
t  Harris,  i.  875,    Anderson,  ut  supra,  ii.  217,  218.    Brace's  Annals,  i.  151, 152. 
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Captain  Keeling;  capital,  53,500/. ;  of  which  28,620/.  was  for  the  equiplhient  of  the  Chap.  I. 
fleet,  17,600/.  bullion,  and  7,280/.  goods.  The  third,  in  1607,  consisted  of  two  ^'*— "v^^ 
ships,  S3,000/.  capital ;  14,600/.  of  which  for  the  ships,  15,000/.  bullion,  and 
S,400/«  in  goods.  The  fourth  voyage,  in  1608,  had  but  one  ship;  13,700/.  sub- 
scription; expense  of  equipment,  6,000/.;  bullion,  6,000/.;  goods,  1,700/.  The  fifth, 
in  1609»  had  three  ships,  larger  than  in  any  former  voyoge ;  capital  subscribed 
82,000/. ;  cost  of  shipping,  32,000/.;  the  investment,  28,500/.  bullion,  and  21,300/. 
goods.  The  sixth  voyage,  in  1610,  had  four  ships ;  and  subscription,  7I>581/. ;  di- 
vided into  42,500/.  for  shipping,  19f200/.  bullion,  10,081/.  goods.  The  seventh, 
in  1611,  of  four  vessels,  had  76,355/.  subscription,  expended  48,700/.  on  the 
fleet,  17,675/.  in  bullion,  and  10,000/.  in  goods.  The  eighth,  in  1612,  had  one 
ship,  and  subscription  7,200/. ;  divided,  5,300/.  for  the  vessel,  1,250/.  bullion, 
and  650/.  in  goods.  All  these  voyages,  with  one  exception,  that  in  1607,  of  which 
both  the  vessels  were  lost,  were  prosperous :  the  dear  profits,  hardly  ever  below 
100  per  cent,  being  in  general  more  than  200  on  the  capital  of  the  voyage.^ 

The  years  in  whicli  these  voyages  were  performed  were  not  without  other 
incidents  of  considerable  importance.     In  1604,  the  Company  were  alarmed  by  a 
licence  in  violation  of  their  charter,  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Michelbome  and 
others,  to  trade  to  **  Cathaia,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  Cambaya,  &c."    This 
injury  was  compensated  in  1609,  when  the  facility  and  indiscretion  of  James 
encouraged  the  Company  to  aim  at  a  removal  of  those  restrictions  which  the 
more  cautious  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  imposed.     They  obtained  a  renewal  of  jhe  charter 
their  charter,  confirming  all  their  preceding  privileges,  and  constituting  them  a  renewed,  an4 
body  corporate,  not  for  fifteen  years,  or  any  other  limited  time,  but  for  ever ;  constituted  a 
still,  however,  providing  that,  on  experience  of  prejudice  to  the  nation,  their  rate  for  ever, 
exclusive  privileges  should,  after  three  years'  notice,  cease  and  expire. 

The  earliest  of  the  Company's  voyages  were  exclusively  directed  to  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Amboyna,  the  returns  being  raw  silk, 
fine  calicoes,  indigo,  cloves,  and  mace.  In  1608,  the  fyctors  at  Bantam  and  in  the 
Moluccas  reported  that  the  cloths  and  caUcoes  imported  from  the  continent  of 
India  were  in  great  request  in  the  islands ;  and  recommended  the  opening  of  a 
trade  at  Surat  and  Cambaya,  to  supply  them  with  those  commodities,  which 
might  be  exchanged,  with  extraordinary  profit,  for  the  spice  and  other  productions 
of  the  islands.  To  profit  by  these  advanta^s,  the  fleet  which  sailed  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  in  1609)  was  directed  to  steer  for  the  western  coast 

*  Bruce's  Annals,  i.  152—163. 
VOL.  L  D 
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Book  I.  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  where  theymade  several  attempts  to  estaUirii  a  commercial 
intercourse.  At  Aden  and  Mocha  they  were  opposed  by  the  Turics ;  who  sur- 
prised one  of  the  ships,  and  made  the  Captain  and  seventy  men  .j^oners.  On 
the  coast  of  India  their  endeavours  were  frustrated  by  the  influence  of  the  Por- 
First esta-  tugese.  A  fleet  which  sailed  in  1611  had  better  success:  though  attacked  at 
the  :^glish  on  Swally,  a  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Surat»  by  a  large  Portuguese  armament, 
^i^kf  °^'^^  it  made  a  successful  defence ;  and,  notwithrtanding  the  intrigues  and  efforts  of  the 
Portuguese,  obtained  a  favourable  reception  at  Surat  The  EngUsfa  now  sue*- 
ceeded  in  forming  a  i^mmerdal  arraAgement.  They  obtained  permission  to 
establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Goga,  which  ware 
pointed  out,  by  the  agents  of  the  Com^iany^  as  the  best  situations.  Agreeing  to 
a.  duty  of  3^  per  cent,  they  stipulated,  that  this  shmild  be  the  cmly  exaction 
to  which  thear  merchandise  should  be  exposed;  that  protection  should  lie 
(fibrded  to  their  factories ;  and  their  property,  even  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
their  agents,  secured  till  the  arrival  of  the  fdlowing  fleet.  A  phirmauii  or 
decree  of  the  En^rw,  conferring  these  privileges,  was  received  on  the  11th 
of  January,  1612.  This  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  English  on  the  con«- 
tinent  q£  India;  at  that  time  the  seat  of  one  cif  the  most  extensive  imdsplendii 
monarchies  on  the  surface  of  tte  globe.* 

*"  Brace's  Annab,  i.  164. 
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CHAP.  IL 

From  the  Change  of  the  Company  into  a  Joint-stockj  instead  of  a  Regulated, 
Company^  in  1612^  till  the  Formation  of  the  third  Joint-stock  in  1631-2. 

Hitherto  the  voyages  of  the  East  India  traders  hod  been  conducted  on  Chap.  II. 
the  terms  of  a  r^ulat^d^  rather  thati  9  joint-stodjc,  company ;  each  adventure 
being  the  property  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  who  contributed  to  it 
singly,  and  managed  it  for  their  own  account;  sub)^  only  to  the  general  i^egulations 
qf  the  Company.  Whether  or  not  this  was  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
commerce  and  more  £Enrourable  to  the  interests  of  the  qation,  certainly  it  was 
less  favourable  to  the  power  and  cooaequeiice  of  the  Governor  and  Directors 
than  the  plan  of  trading  strictly  on^a  joint-stock,  which  threw  into  their  hands 
the  entire  management  and  power  of  the  whole  concem*  Accordingly  they 
^erted  tihemselves  to  decry  the  former  method,  aad^  in  1612,  were  enabled  to 
come  to  a  resolution  that  in  future  the  trade  should  be  carried  on  by  a  jdint- 
stock  only.* 

Still  it  appears  not  to  have  been  in  their  powa*  to  establish  a  general  fiind,  Fi»t  jdnfr* 
fixed  in  amount,  and  divided  into  regular  shares.  The  capital  was  still  raised  *^^' 
by  a  sort  of  arbitrary  subscription:  some  individuals,  whose  names  stood  as 
members  of  the  Compaiiyf  advancing  nothing,  6th^:s  largely ;  now,  however^ 
sidbscribing,  not  each  man  for  a  particular  adventoe,  vnA  an  association  of 
his  own  choosing,  but  all  into  the  hands  ci  the  Governor  and  Directors ;  who 
were  to  empby  the  aggregate  as  one  fund  or  capital  for  the  benefit  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  advanced.  On  these  terms  4i29ftOOL  was  raised,  which  the 
Directors  tboi^t  proper  to  divide  ftr  the  purpose  o£  four  separate  adventures 
or  voyageiis  to  be  undertaken  in  as  many  successive  years.  The  vof  agiSB  were 
regulated,  and  compoisd  as  fo]j[ow9 : 

.  ][|ive8tment. 
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Embassy  of 
Sir  Thomai 
Roe. 


The  purchase,  repair,  and  equipment  of  the  vessels  amounted  to  272,544/. 
the  remainder  of  the  stock.  The  profit  of  these  voyages  was  far  from  setting  the 
management  of  a  court  of  Directors,  as  compared  with  that  of  individuals 
taking  charge  of  their  own  afifairs,  in  a  favourable  light.  Tlie  average  of  the 
profits  on  the  eight  voyages  which  preceded,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  small 
adventure  of  what  is  called  the  Company's  fourth  voyage,  whoUy  unfortunate, 
was  171  percent.  The  average  of  the  profit  on  the  four  voyages  in  question, 
was  only  87-J-  per  cent,  * 

As  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  carried  the  usual  consequences 
of  power  along  with  it,  that  is,  an  overbearing  and  insolent  spirit,  they  had 
already  embroiled  themselves  with  the  Mogul  government.  This  was  favourable 
to  the  English,  who  became  joined  with  that  government  in  a  common  cause. 
By  the  splendour,  too,  of  their  achievements  against  an  enemy  whom  the  go- 
vernments of  India  were  ill  able  to  resist,  they  acquired  a  formidable  reputation  for 
prowess  in  war.  A  Portuguese  fleet  burned  the  towns  of  Baroach  and  Goga:  and  a 
powerfiil  armament  arrived  at  Swally  with  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  in  January 
1614.  It  attacked  the  English;  but  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  350  men. 
To  improve  these  favourable  circumstances,  an  agent  of  the  Company  repaired 
to  the  Mogul  court,  where  he  was  weU  received,  and  obtained  a  royal  phir- 
maun,  for  a  general  and  perpetual  trade.  During  the  same  year  the  celebrated 
embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  dispatched  by  the  king  of  England.  The 
character  of  an  ambassador,  and  the  respect  attached  to  it  by  the  discernment  of 
more  enlightened  nations,  were  but  little  understood  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul; 
On  that  occasion  the  choice  of  the  English  Ambassador  was  good  :  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  temper,  and  he  made  the  most  of  his  situ- 
ation ;  though  he  soon  discovered  it  was  not  with  good  policy  he  was  sent.  He 
obtained  redress  of  some  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  English  merchants  com- 
plained ;  and  concluded,  though  with  difficulty,  a  sort  of  treaty,  in  which  liberty 
was  promised  them  of  trading  and  establishing  factories  in  any  part  of  the  Mogul 
dominions ;  Surat,  Bengal,  and  Sindy  being  particularly  named.f 

Beside  his  negotiations.  Sir  Thomas  gives  the  Company  good  advice.  His  grand 
injunction  was,  to  avoid  territorial  acquisition  and  military  expense.  *'  At  my  first 
arrival,*'  says  he,  **  I  understood  a  fort  was  very  necessary ;  but  experience  teaches 
me  we  are  refused  it  to  our  own  advantage.     If  the  Emperor  would  offer  me  ten,  I 


•  Bruce,  i.  166. 

t  Bruce,  i.  171,  &c.    Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Journal  and  Letters.    Churchm,  i,  770—809. 
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would  not  accept  of  one."  He  then  states  his  reasons :  first,  he  adduces  evidence  Chap  .  II. 
that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  trade :  "  secondly,  the  charge,"  he  says,  ^*T^C*^^ 
^*  is  greater  than  the  trade  can  bear ;  for  to  maintain  a  garrison  will  eat  out  your 
profit ;  a  war  and  traffic  are  incompatible.  By  my  consent  you  shall  never 
engage  yourselves  but  at  sea,  where  you  are  like  to  gain  as  often  as  to  lose. 
The  Portugueses,  notwithstanding  their  many  rich  residences,  are  beggared  by 
keeping  of  soldiers ;  and  yet  their  garrisons  are  but  mean.  They  never  made 
advantage  of  the  Indies  since  they  defended  them :  observe  this  well.  It  has 
dso  been  the  error  of  the  Dutch,  who  seek  plantations  here  by  the  sword. 
They  turn  a  wonderful  stock ;  they  prole  in  all  places ;  they  possess  some  of 
the  best :  yet  their  dead  pays  consume  all  the  gain.  Let  this  be  received  as  a 
rule,  that  if  you  will  profit,  seek  it  at  sea,  and  in  quiet  trade ;  for,  without  con- 
troversies, it  is  an  error  to  a£fect  garrisons  and  land  wars  in  India." 

**  It  is  not  a  number  of  ports,  residences,  and  factories,  that  will  profit  you. 
They  wiU  increase  charge,  but  not  recompense  it.  The  conveniency  of  one> 
with  respect  to  your  sails,  and  to  the  commodity  of  investments,  and  the  well 
employing  of  your  servants,  is  all  you  need.**  If  Sir  Thomas  had  lived  to  the 
present  day,  he  might  have  urged  the  trade  with  China  as  proof,  by  experiment, 
0f  the  proposition  he  advanced. 

**  The  settling  your  traffic  here  will  not  need  so  much  help  at  court  as  you 
suppose.  A  little  countenance  and  the  discretion  of  your  fiEurtors  will,  with  easy 
charge,  return  you  most  profit ;  but  you  must  alter  your  stock.  Let  not  yoUr 
servants  dteeive  you ;  doth,  lead,  teeth,  quicksilver,  are  dead  commodities,  and 
will  never  drive  this  trade ;  you  must  succour  it  by  change." 

**  An  ambassador  lives  not  in  fit  honour  here.  A  meaner  agent  would,  among;; 
these  proud  Moors,  better  effect  your  business.  My  quality,  oft;en,  for  cere- 
monies, either  begets  you  enemies,  or  suffers  unworthily.  Half  my  charge 
shaU  corrupt  all  this  court  to  be  your  slaves.  TTie  best  way  to  do  your  business 
in  it  is  to  find  some  Mogul,  that  you  may  entertain  for  1000  rupees  a  3rear,  as 
your  solicitor  at  court.  He  must  be  authorized  by  the  king,  and  then  he  will 
serve  you  better  than  ten  ambassadors.  Under  him  you  must  allow  500  rupees 
for  another  at  your  port  to  follow  the  Governor  and  customers,  and  to  advertise 
his  chief  at  court.  These  two  will  effect  all ;  for  your  other  smaller  residences 
are  not  subject  to  much  inconveniency." 

The  permission  to  the  Company's  servants  to  trade  privately  on  their  own  ac- 
count, which  afterwards  produced  so  many  inconveniences,  was,  it  seems,  a 
source  of  great  abuse,  even  at  this  early  period.     "  Concerning  this,  it  is  my 
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Book  I.    opimon,''  says  Sir  Thomas,  <'  that  you  absofaitely  prohibit  it,  and  execute  for* 
^'"T^Cr"^  feitures,  for  your  business  wiD  be  the  better  done.     All  your  loss  is  not  in  the 
goods  brought  home;  I  see  here  the  inconveniences  you  think  not  of;  I  know 
thb  is  harsh  to  all  men,  and  seems  hard.     Men  profess  they  come  not  for  bare 
^  wages.     But  you  will  take  away  this  plea,  if  you  give  great  wages  to  their 

content ;  and  then  you  know  what  you  part  from ;  but  then  you  must  make  good 
dioice  o£yaar  servants,  and  use  fewer/'  Sir  Thomas  tells  the  Company  that  he 
was  very  industrious  to  injure  the  Dutch.  **  The  Dutch,**  he  says,  **  are 
arrived  at  Sucat  from  the  Red  Sea,  with  some  money  and  southern  commodities.. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  disgrace  them ;  but  oould  not  turn  them  out  without 
fiirther  danger.  Your  comfort  is,  here  are  goods  enough  for  botli.*'  *  If  so, 
why  9edc  to  turn  them  out  ? 

One  of  the  objects  at  which  the  English  adventurers  mmt  eageiiy  asjSred  was 
a  share  in  the  traffic  of  6ie  Spice  Islands.  Various  drcumstances  contributed  to 
hiflame  this  desire.  The  spaces,  fixim  their  novelty,  wexe  at  that  time  a  fiu 
vourite  object  of  conswnption  to  those,  ihe  sup^y  of  whose  wants  is  so  natu« 
rdly,  but  thoughtlesdy,  legaxded  by  the  dealer  as  pecoliaily  prc^table — die 
fashionaUe  and  the  g^at:  and  the  commeroe,  brilliant  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  nations,  which  the  enterprise  and  diligence  of  tibe  Dutch  now  carried  on  ' 
with  the  East,  was  alibost  entirely  confined  to  tiiese  vahiaUe  commodities.  The 
English,  by  thek  ^eonneadon  wiidi  Snosatra  and  Java,  had  tiieir  full  share  in  Die 
article  of  pqiper ;  but  were  eKdbided  fit«i  cinnamon,  deves,  nutmegs^  md  dt 
tibe  finer  spices.  Agents  were  now  sent  firom  Bantam  to  Amboyna,  Banda,  asd 
other  islands,  who  fired  tihe  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  the  Dutch.  The  English 
agents^  defeated  in  their  ^ideavours  at  dl  the  places  whef«  the  Dutch  had  al- 
ready establiflhed  a  footing;  projected^  as  a  last  reaaurce;  a  &ctory  at  Macassar, 
of  which  the  produce  was  only  rice,  hut  whioh  aight  serve  as  a  magazine  for 
sfxioes  coUecked  from  tibe  neighbouring  islands.f 

In  the  year  1^17*  or  Idie.  year  of  tlie  last  of  tibe  km  voyages  in  which  the 

*  Omrchin,  L  1€6*-108.  He  giveB  another  accouot  of  hit  endeavcNiisteinjiire  the  Duteh,  m 
foUoiring  words : — "  The  10th,  11th,  sad  12th,  I  spent  in  givuig  the  kmg  and  prioee  adviDethatE 
Dutch  fihip  lay  before  Surat»  and  would  not  declare  upon  what  design  k  camej  till  a  ieet  arrived; 
which,  wafl  expected  with  the  first  fit  season.  This  I  improved  to  fill  their  heads  with  jealousies  of 
the  designs  of  the  Dutcli,  and  the  dangers  that  might  ensue  from  them ;  which  was  well  taken : 
and)  bemg  demanded,  I  gave  my  advice  to  prevent  coming  to  a  rupture  with  them,  and  yet  ex- 
dude  diem  the  trade  of  In^&u''    lb.  774. 

t  Brucei  i.  174f,  178. 
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general  subscription  had  been  employed,  the  Company's  agents  abroad  reported ;   Chap.  BE. 

That  Surat  was  the  idace  at  which  the  cloths  of  India  could  best  be  obtained,       T^^T^ 

though  nothing  could  there  be  diqK)sed  of  in  return  except;  China  goods,  spices,  Report  by  the 

and  money :    That  large  c;piantities  of  Indian  wove  goods  might  be  sold,  asid  ^e^Lron  th© 

gold,  camidior,  and  benjamin  obtained,  at  the  two  factories  of  Adieen  and  Itekoo  J^^^^^^j 

on  the  island  of  Sumatra :  That  Bantam  affoorded  a  still  larger  demand  for  the 

wove  goods  of  India,  and  sujqptied  pepper  for  the  European  market :  That  Jaca^ 

tra,  Jambee,  and  Pcdania,  agreed  with  the  two  former  jdaces  in  the  artides 

both  of  demand  and  supply,  though  Ix^h  on  a  smaller  scale :  That  Siam  might 

afford  a  large  market  for  similar  commodities,  and  would  yield  gold,  sUver,  and 

deer  skins  for  the  Japan  market;  That  English  doth,  lead,  deer  skins,  silks,  and 

other  goods  might  be  disposed  of  at  Japan  for  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  though 

hitherto  want  of  skill  had  rendered  the  adveotuies  to  that  kingdom  unprofitable:     ^ 

That,  on  the  island  of  Borneo,  diamonds,  bezoar  stones,  and  gold,  m%ht  be  ob- 

taxned  at  Sadcadania,  notwithstanding  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  ignorance 

of  the  first  factors ;  but  from  Banjarmaasin,  where  the  same  articles  were  found, 

it  would  be  expedient,  on  account  of  the  treacherous  character  of  the  natives,  to 

withdraw  the  dhctory :  That  the  best  rice  in  India  codbd  be  bought,  and  the  wove 

goods  of  India  sold  at  Macassar :  And  that  at  Banda  the  same  goods  could  be 

sold,  and  nutm^s  and  mace  pKocnxed,  even  to  a  large  amount,  if  tlie  obstruc*- 

tions  of  European  lavals  weie  removed.* 

Surat  and  Bantam  weve  tl»  seats  of  the  Company's  prfaidpal  establishments. 


the  year  1617-18,  a  subscription  was  opened  for  a  new  ftind,  and  was  car-  Second  joint- 
ried  to  the  large  amouiit  of  IfiOOfiQQl  This  was  denominated  the  Company's 
Second  Joint-stock.  They  were  now,  we  are  told,  possessed  of  thirty-six  ships, 
firom  100  to  1,000  tons  burthen ;  and  the  proprietors  of  stock  amounted  to  954.f 
Bift  as  the  accounts  of  the  Company  have  never  been  remarkable  for  clearness, 
or  their  historians  for  precision,  we  are  not  informed  whether* these  ships  be- 
longed to  the  owners  of  the  first  joint^stock,  or  to  the  owners  of  the  second ; 
or  if  to  both,  in  what  proportion ;  whether  the  dS4  proprietors  of  stock  were 
the  subscribers  to  both  funds^  or  to  the  last  only ;  whether  any  part  of  the  first 
joint-stock  had  been  paid  back  to  the  owners,  as  the  proceeds  came  in  ;  or  whe- 
ther both  fimds  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  at  once,  employed  for 

•  Bruce,  L  188. 

f  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrooke's  Report  on  East  India  Trade  (MS.  in  East  India  R^ter  Office) 
quoted  b^r  Bruce,  L  IdS. 
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Book  I.  the  respective  benefit  of  the  r^pective  lists  of  subscribers :  two  trading  capitals 
in  the  same  hands,  employed  separately  for  the  separate  account  of  different  as- 
sociations. That  such  was  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  drawn  from  this, 
that  of  the  last  of  the  voyages  upon  the  first  of  the  funds  the  returns  were  not 
yet  made.  We  shall  see  that,  afterwards,  the  Directors  'had,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  their  hands,  the  funds  of  several  bodies  of  subscribers,  and  were 
bound  to  employ  them  separately,  for  the  separate  benefit  of  each ;  that  they, 
as  well  as  their  agents  abroad,  experienced  great  inconvenience  in  preserving 
their  accounts  and  concerns  separate  and  distinct ;  and  that  the  interests  and 
pretensions  of  the  several  bodies  were  prone  to  interfere. 

The  new  subscription  was  divided  into  portions  for  three  separate  voyages. 

The  passion,  as  natural,  of  the  Compan3r's  agents,  at  the  different  stations 
abroad,  was  to  grasp  at  every  thing,  with  Uttle  regard  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
funds  upon  which  their  operations  depended.  In  one  point  of  view  this  was  ad- 
vantageous. While  the  ground  was  yet  imperfectly  explored  it  yielded  a  wider 
field  for  selection.  The  factors  at  Surat  were  captivated  with  the  project  of  a 
trade  to  Persia.  It  promised  a  vent  for  English  woollens  to  a  large  amount,  and 
would  fiimish  silks  and  other  goods,  which,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  would 
sell  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Sir  Thomias  Roe  dissuaded  the  speculation,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  Portuguese  were  already  in  possession  of  the  commerce ;  and 
that  it  would  cost  the  Company  more  to  protect  themselves  in  it,  than  they  could 
even  hope  to  gain  by  it.  The  views  of  the  factors,  because  the  most  flattering, 
were  the  most  persuasive :  Agents  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Persia;  grants  of 
privileges  were  obtained ;  and  a  trade  was  opened,  which  experience  i»*oved  to 
be  of  little  importance. 

The  rivalship  which  the  East  India  Company  experienced  from  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  indudes,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  principal  portion  of  their 
history*  The  Portuguese  had  long,  on  the  pretence  of  discovery,  maintained  a 
claim  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  had,  partly  by  conquest,  partly  by  agreement,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Goa,  Bombay,  and  other  places  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  of  Aden  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea ;  of  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  of  part ,  of  the 
Malay  coast  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  of  the  Molucca  islands ;  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  eastern  islands :  they  had  fac- 
tories in  Bengal,  factories  in  Siam ;  and  they  had  erected  the  city  of  Macao 
on  the  coast  of  China. 

While  the  Dutch  continued  subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  they  had  been  ac- 
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cnsfcomed  to  regak  to  Lkboo  &r  the  piodliedioiis  of  the  East ;  whicb»  even  at  CflAr.  L 
that  eaily  period^  thej  wene  employed  in  distributing  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
When  the7  resolved  to  Aake  off  the  yoke  of  their  ancient  masters,  one  of  the 
■aeons  which  Philip  empioyed  to  distress  th^n  was,  to  deprive  them  of  the  com- 
merce of  his  dcHninions.  The  Dntch,  prevented 'firan  obtaining  Indian  comma- 
dkies  fay  traffic  with  tiie  snlyects  of  Pfaili&  reserved  to  become  competltorg  for 
the  trade  with  India  itael£    . 

At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  commenced  their  voyages  to  the  East,  the  etdwn 
of  Spain  was  engi^ped  in  entorprises  of  ao  much  inpoAanoe  in  eOiet  ^parlers  of 
the  gl&he»  and  ao  mudi  engroned  with  the  oontcsiplation  of  ita  splendid  empire 
in  the  New  Worid,.  that  the  aoqiriaitiona  of  the  PortigQeiesr  now  its  aubjects,  in 
die  East  fiidies,  ware  treated  with  oomparative  neglect.  The  Dutch,  accord- 
iog^,  wlio  entered  upon  the  trade  to  Indb  wiA  oonsiJeiaMe  r^sonroea  and  the 
ntmoat  ardour,  were  enaUed  to  aiftphnt  ihe  Porti^fotac  in  the  spke  trade,  <8iid« 
after  a  stn^igle,  to  expd  them  from  the  lifehicea  Mauds.  That  celebrated 
people,  now  freed  from  the  oppression  a£  n  bad  govetonmit,  were  advandng  in 
the  career  of  pixmp&^j  with  prodigious  strides.  The  aa^mentatioD  of  capital 
was  JBfiAr  in  Ho&and,  bqrond  what  has  often  been  witneaKd  in  any  odier  part 
rf  the  gkbe.  A  piqpoitional  share  of  ^tfan  capital  natorafiy  finnd  its  way  into' 
tiK  channel  of  <^e  Jndi»  tnde^  and  gave  both  extent  and  vigour  to  the  enters 
peises  of  Use  nation  in  the  East  The  English,  whose  oauntry,  poor^  of^xeiaed 
by  misgovemment,  or  scourged  with  dvil  wmv  afforded  httfe  capital  to  extend 
their  dradev  or  means  to  aSxd  it  protection^  found  thaaoselvea  nnecpial  oompeti- 
ten  widi  a  people  so  frivangaMy  aitisated  as  the  Dvteh. 

Ctoing  tiuit  age,  when  the  prindples  of  poUBe  wealth  were  veij  mqKcfiscdy 
nnderstood^  hardty  any  trade  was  regarded  as  pn^tabie,  hnt  that  whidi  waa 
eoDeinsive.  The  different  nations  which  ttmded  to  India  all  tsaded  by  way  of 
nnottopQly;  and  the  several  companies  treated  every  pcoposd,  for  a  perticipatiott 
in  tiuir  traffic  as  a  praposal  for  their  ruin.  In  the  same  spirit;,  every  natte 
which  ahtained  adnnttanee  into  aiiy  newly  easfiffted  diannel  of  commerce  en- 
doBvouped  tn  eaochide  from  it  all  participatoia,  and  coniidered  ks  own  profits  in 
Oat  partimiar  track  ».  dt|>eiiding  on  the  absent  of  all  competition. 

TheDntch,  who  were  giwcned  by  the  same -prejii^as  as  tkehr  coi^mporaries, 
and  who  were  actuated,  at  kaat  in  that  age,  to  rather  more  perhi^  than  the 
usual  intensity,  with  the  iq^petite  for  gain,  beheld,  with  great  impatience,  the 
attempts  of  the  English  to  share  with  them  in  the  spice  trade.  While  contend- 
ing for  their  independence  against  the  powar  of  Spain,  and  looking  to  England 
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Book  I.    for  support,    they  were  constrained  to  practise  moderation  and  forbeafance; 

During  this  time  the  English  were  enabled  to  form  a  connexion  with  Sumatra, 

to  establish  themselves  at  Bantam,  and  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  traffic  of  pepper. 

This  being  a  commodity  so  generally  produced  in  the  East,  it  could  not  easily 

become  the  subject  of  monopoly :  and  before  the  English  made  efforts  on  any 

considerable  scale  to  interfere  with  the  trade  .of  the  further  India,  where  the  finer 

spices  were  produced,    the  power  and  confidence  of  the  Dutch  had  greatly 

increased. 

The  Dutch     '    The  Dutch  were  more  formidable  rivals,  aad  hurtful  opponents,  than  the  For- 

bie  opponents  tuguesc.     The  interference  was  less  direct  between  the  English  and  the  Portur 

tueuese!  ^^'  ff^ese.     The  principal  settlements ,  of  the  Portuguese  <m  the  continent  of  India 


were  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  at  a  great  distance  firom  Surat,  which  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  English  traffic.  It  was  only  in  the  Persian  trade  where 
much. incompatibility  of  interests  existed :  and  feeble  as  the  English  at  that  time 
retdly  were  in  India,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  were  an  overmatdi  at  sea  for 
the  Portuguese ;  and  hardly  ever  encountered  them  without  a  brilliant  victory, 
or  at  least  decided  advantages.  .The  case  was  different  in  regard  to  the  Dutch. 
The  pretensions  of  the  English  to  the  spice  trade  interfered  with  the  very  vitab 
of  the  Dutch  commerce  in  the  East ;  and  the  fleets  which  the  prosperous  enter- 
prise of  the  new  republic  enabled  it  .to  maintain  were  so  far  superior  to  those 
which  the  restricted  means  of  the  En^h  Company  allowed  them  to  send^  that 
contention  became  altogether  hopeless  and  vain. 

*  It  was  not  tiU  the  year  1617-18,  diat  the  hostility  of  the  two  nations  dis- 
played itself  in  operations  of  force.  In  those  places  .where  the  Dutch  had 
formed  any  establishments,  they  had  in  general  been  able,  by  intrigue  and  artifice, 
to  defeat  the  attempts  df  the  English  to  introduce  themselves.  The  English 
took  possession  of  two  small  islands,  called  Polaroon  and  Rosengin,  which  were 
not  formaUy  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  but  intimately  connected  with  some  .other 
possessions.  They  raised  pretensions  to  them,  and  attacked  the  English. 
The  English,  however,  had  already  so  well  fortified  themselves,  that  the  Dutch 
found  it  impracticable  at  the  first  attempt  to  expel  them;  but  they. found  the 
means,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  artifice,  to  get  possession  of  two  EJnglisb 
ships,  on  their  voyage  to  these  idands,  carried  them  to  a  Dutch  settlement^ .  and 
refused  to  deUver  them  up,  unless  all  preteninons  >to  the  S^oe  Islands  wene 
renounced.* 

♦  Bruce,  i.  199. 
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'  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  Dutch,  though  regarded  by  the  English  as  in  the  highest  Chap.  IL 
d^ree  rapacious  and  unjust,  were  founded  on  pretensions,  not  inferior  to  those  on  T^g  ' 
which  the  English  Company  endeavoured  to  establish  rights  and  to  reaUze.daims. 
They  were  pretensions  which  the  Dutch  at  least  regarded  as  valid  and  equitable ; 
since  they  presented  them  to  the  English  monarch  himself,  as  the  ground  of 
complaint  against  his  subjects,  and  of  a  demand  for  his  interference  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  similar  injuries.  In  1618,  the  Dutch  Company  pre- 
fented  a  memorial  to  King  James,  in  which  they  set  forth,  that,  at  their 
own  cost  and  hazard,  they  had  expdled  the  Portuguese  from  the  Spice  Islands, 
and  had  established  a  treaty  with  the  natives,  on  the  express  condition  that  they 
riiould  afford  the  natives  protection  against  the  Portuguese,  and  on  the  other 
hand  enjoy  the  exclusive  advantage  of  their  trade ;  that  the  agents,  however, 
of  the  English  Company  had  interfered  with  those  well-established  rights ;  and 
had  not  only  endeavoured  to  trade  with  the  natives,  but  to  incite  them  against 
the  Dutch ;  who  possessed  rights  with  regard  to  Bantam  similar,  and  similarly 
infiingedi 

To  these  comphdnts  the  English  Company  replied  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  injuries  which,  from  the  resistance,  the  intrigues,  and  violence  of  the 
Dutch,  they  had  sustained  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  their  trade  even  in 
ihose  places  wher^  no  fru^tories  of  the  Dutch  had  ever  existed :  Among  those 
grievances,  howev^,  they  enumerated  the  hostilities  experienced  at  Tydore  and 
Amboyna,  places  to  which  the  pretensions  of  the  Dutch  applied  in  all  their 
fioox^e.*  According  to  tbe  ideas,  which  then  prevailed,  that  priority  of  occupancy 
constituted  sovereignty  in  newly-discovered  countries,  and  that  the  will  of  the 
natives  was  to  be  counted  for  nothing,  ideas  on  which  the  English  grounded 
their  proceedings  as  confidently  as  any  other  nation,  the  truth  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas :  for  though 
Pdaroon  and  Rosengin  nnght  not,  by  actual  occupancy,  have  accrued  to  the 
Dutch^  they  form  part  of  a  narrow  and  closely  connected  cluster  of  islands,  of 
which  the  Dutch  had  seized  the  principal,  and  with  the  security  of  which  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  in  any  of  the  rest  could  not  be  reconciled*  If  the  French  should 
take  possession  of  any  of  the  Hebrides  under  pretence  that  no  British  magis- 
trate was  ever  established  on  it,  or  even  that  it  was  uninhabited,  would  it  less 
be  regarded  as  usurpation  and  injustice  ?    With  reelect  to  Java,  and  the  settle- 

*  Memorial  of  the  Dotdi  East  India  Company  to  King  James,  and  Reply  of  the  London  East 
India  Company  tfaerelo,  in  the  year  1616,  (East  India  Papers  in  the  State  Pi^^er  Qfiioe)  quoted, 
^rooe,  i«  902* 
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Book  L  ments  at  Bantam  and  Jacatra,  the  English  had  an  equitaUe  jdea^  of  whidfi 
they  appear  not  to  have  availed  themselves.  They  might  have  insisted  cm  the 
consent  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  not  resisted  their  early  settlement  cm  that  island^ 
now  sanctioned  by  time.  • 

Compromise        After  a  tedious  interchange  of  hostile  efforts,  in  which  intrigue  and  fbroe 
Dutch.  were  combined ;  the  practice  of  buying  up  the  pepper,  at  prices  higher  than  the 

English  could  afford,  forming  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  English  complaint  ;• 
it  was  agreed  between  the  two  governments  in  Europe,  at  that  time  allies,  to 
institute  a  mutual  inquiry,  and  form  an  arrangement  respecting .  the  daims  of 
their  subjects  in  the  East.  Commissioners  w^  af^inted  on  the  part  of  each  ; 
and,  after  repeated  conferences,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  London,  on  the  17th 
July,  1619-  In  this  it  was  stipulated,  that  a  mutual  amnesty  should  take  place^ 
and  a  mutual  restitution  of  ships  amd  property ;  that  the  pej^r  trade  at  Java 
should  be  equally  divided ;  that  the  English  should  have  a  fvee  trade  at  PuUicate, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  pn  paying  half  the  expenses,  of  the  garrison ;  andihat 
of  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas  and  Bandas,  they  should  enjoy  one  third,  >  the 
Dutch  two,  paying  the  charges  oi  the  garrisons  in  the  same  proportion.  Besides 
these  conditions,  which  regarded  their  opposite  pretensiooa,  the  treaty  induded 
arrangements  for  mutual  profit  and  defence.  Each  CcMnpany  was  to&mish  ten 
ships  of  war^  which  were  not  to  be  sent  in  the  European  voyages, «.  but  empli^ed 
in  India  for  mutual  protection ;  and  the  two  nationa  were  to  unite  their  ^orta 
to  reduce  the  duties  and  e^^actions^  of  the  native  govemmeots  at  the  different 
ports.  To  superintend  the  execution  of  this  treaty  a  counoil  was  appointed,  to 
be  composed  of  four  members  of  each  C!ompany,  called  the  CduncU  of  Defence* 
And  the  treaty  was  to  be  in  force  during  tweirty  years.* 

This  solemn  engagement  is  a  prooi&  if  thore  was  not  another,  of  the  impet-f 
fection  which  stiU  adhered  to  the  art  oi  legislaticm.  The  pmcipal  stipulations 
were  so  vague,  and  the  execution  of  them  depended  on  so  many  unascertained 
circumstances,  that  the  grounds  of  dilute  and  contention,  were  multijdied 
rather  than  reduced.  For  these  evils,  as  far  as  they  were  foreseen,  the  Council 
of  Defence,  seems  to  have  been  devised  as  the  remedy.  But  experience  here 
taught,  what  experience  has  uniformly  taught,  that  in  all  vague  arrangements 
the  advaiitages  are  reaped  by  the  strongest  party.  .  The  voice  of  four  Englidi- 
men  in  the  Council  of  Defence  was  but  a  feeble  protection  against  the  superior 
capital  and  fleets  of  the  Dutch.     To  secure  the  pretensions  of  the  English  they ' 

*  Rymer's  Foedera^  xvii.  170.    Bruce,  u  213. 
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diouU  hare  maiiitAiiMi  a  navri  and  mifitaiy  force  Mpeiikjft  to  that  of  their  oppo-  Chap.  n. 
neats ;  and  in  that  oase  they  would  hare  been  the  oppresses ;  the  Dutch  would  ^[^j^^ 
faaTB  been  expelled  from  the  spice  trade;  the  spice  tr^e  would  have  remained 
in  tiie  hands  d  the  English,  who  would  have  overlooked  the  continent  of  India^ 
because  thdr  capital  would  not  have  sufficed  to  embrace  it;  the  continent 
would  have  been  left  to  the  enterprise  of  other  nations ;  and  that  brilliant  em- 
pire which  the  Snglialx  hai^  established  would  not,  it  is  probable,  have  begun 

tofsdeL 

In  coQsequenae  of  this  treaty,  by  which  the  English  were  bound  to  send  a 
fleet  of  ten  ships  to  India,  a  larger  fund  was  this  year  raised  than  had  been  pro- 
vided for  any  pareoedKng^^  voyage :  6%4i!90L  in  the  precious  metals,  and  28,508/. 
in  goods,  were  exported  with  the  fleet.  The  return  was  bought  back  in  a 
single  ship,  and  sold  at  108,887^  * 

In  the  interval  which  passed,  from  the  time  of  c6ncluding  the  treaty  till  the  The  Dutcb 

establishment  of  the:  Council  of  Defence  at  Jacatra,  the  Dutch  had  committed  tteaty. 

various  acts  of  oppression  to  the  Englkh;  and  when  the  council  began  its  opera- 

tiotls^  the  Dutch,  afl:er  executing  some  of  the  least  important  conditions  of  the 

trea^i  endeavoured  to  evade  the  rest.    They  consented  to  restore  the  ships 

taken  from  the  English,  but  refused  to  restore  the  goods  or  stores'  taken  by  in* 

dividuals :    The  pretext  was,  that  the  Gcnnpany  could  not  be  responsible  for  any 

acts  but  their  own;  though,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  letters  of  the  EngHsh 

falrtars  at  Jacatra,  they  exploded  the  same  pretension  when  advanced  on  the 

opposite  side :     They  refused  to  admit  the  English  to  their  share  of  the  pepper 

trade,  tiU-they  should  indemnify  them  for  the  expenses  incurred  at  the  siege  of 

Bantam^  and  by  the  fortifications  which  they  had  raised :    They  insisted  that  at 

Jacatra,  and  all  other  places  where  they  had  erected  fortifications,  they  possessed 

the  lights  of  sovereignty;  and  that  in  those  places  the  English  could  daim  per-^ 

misitori  to  reside  only  under  the  Dutch  laws :     They  set  fbrth  the  large  expense 

whidi  they  had  incurred  in  fortifying  the  Spice  Islands,  arid  estimated  the  charges^ 

of  their  maintenance  at  60,000/4  per  annum ;    of  all  which  they  required  the 

English  to  advance  their  due  proportion  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 

atipiteted  share  of  the  trade.     On  these  latter  demands,  the  English  objected, 

that  aome  of  the  fortffications  were  at  places  where  no  produce  was  obtained, 

and  that  none  of  them  were  useful  but  for  defence  against  the  Spaniards,  and 

Purtugue^e,  with  whom  the  English  were  not  at  war.    If  there  were  fortifica- 

♦  Bruce,  i.  213. 
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tions  at  places  where  none  were  required,  the  English  had  a  right  to  decline 
paying  for  the  blunders  of  the  Dutch ;  but  as  they  claimed  a  share  of  the  trade 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  conquests,  and  would  not  have  been  admitted 
to  it  without  a  war  had  not  those  conquests  taken  place,  it  was  not  a  very  good 
plea  against  paying  for  the  fortifications  that  they  were  not  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  framing  the  treaty,  lio  distinction  was  made 
between  past  expenses  and  fiiture :  the  English  intended  to  bind  themselyes 
only  for  a  share  of  the  future :  the  Dutch  availed  themselves  of  the  ambiguity 
to  demand  a  share  of  the  past.  On  th^e  pretensions  they  acted  with  so  high  a 
hand,  that  the  English  commissioners  of  the  Council  of  Defence  reported  the 
impracticability  of  continuing  the  English  trade,  unless  measures  were  taken  in 
Europe  to  check  the  overbearing  and  oppressive!  proceedings  of  the  Dutch.* 

In  the  circle  of  which  Surat  was  the  centre,  the  English,  as  they  were  a 
better  match  for  their  antagonists,  had  a  better  prospect  of  success^  In  1620, 
two  of  the  Company's  ships,  which  sailed  from  Surat  to  Persia,  found  the  port 
of  Jasques  blockaded  by  a  Portuguese  fleet,  consisting  of  five  larger  and  sixteen 
smaller  vessels :  unable  to  cope  with  so  disproportionate  a  force,  they  sailed 
back  to  Surat :  being  joined  by  two  ships  they  returned,  attacked  the  Portu- 
guese, and,  after  an  indedsive  action,  entered  the  port.  '  The  Portuguese  re* 
tired  to  Ormus,  but,  after  refitting,  came  back  for  revenge.  An  obstinate  con- 
flict ensued, .  in  which  the  English  were  victorious  over  a  vast  superiority  of  force. 
Such  an  event  was  calculated  to  produce  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 

Persians. 

It  was  stipulated  between  the  English  and  Persians,  to  attack  with  joint 
forces  the  Portuguese  on  the  island  of  Qrmus,  which  that  nation  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  had  seized  and  fortified.  The  English  furnished  the  naval,  the 
Persians  the  military  force.  The  city  and  castle  were  taken  on  the  2Sd  of 
April,  1622-  For  this  service  the  English  received  part  of  the  plunder  of  Ormus, 
and  a  grant  of  half  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Gombroon ;  which  became  their 
principal  station  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The  agents  of  the  Company  at  Bantam, 
who  were  already  vested  with  the  superb  title  <tf  Presideiit  and  Council,  and 
with  B  sort  of  control  over  the  other  fieu^tories,  condemned  this  enterprise ;  as 
depriving  them  of  the  ships  and  effects,  so  n^uch  required  to  balance  the  power, 
and  restrain  the  injustice,  of  the  Dutch.* 

The  domestic  proceedings  of  the  Company  at  this  pmod  were  sufficiently 


*  Brace,  i.  229. 
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humble.  In  1621-22  th^  were  able  to  fit  out  only  four  ships,  supptied  with  Chap.  II. 
12,900/.  in  gold  and  silver,  and  6,258/.  in  goods ;  the  following  year,  they  sent  ^""^^Y*'*^ 
five  ships,  61,600/.  in  money,  and  6,430/.  in  goods ;  in  l623-24f,  they  equipped 
seven  vessels,  and  furnished  them  with  68,720/L  in  money,  and  17,340/.  m 
goods.  This  last  was  a  prosperous  year  to  the  domestic  exchequer.  Five  ships 
arrived  firom  India  with  cargoes,  not  of  pepper  only,  but  of  all  the  finer  spices, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  complaints  against  the  Dutch^  the  Com* 
pany's  agents  had  been  enabled  to  procure.  The  sale  of  this  part  alone  of  the 
cargoes  amounted  to  485,593/. ;  that  of  the  Persian  raw  silk  to  97,000/. ;  while 
80,000/.  la  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1619>  was  received  as  compensation  money 
fix)m  the  Dutch.* 

Other  feelings  than  those  which  sprang  from  these  receipts  were  occasioned  by  a  Demands 
demand  of  the  King,  and  another  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Lord  High  cS!^J^ai^  by- 
Admiral,  for  shares,  to  the  one  as  droits  of  the  crown,  .to  the  other  as  droits  of  the  ^  d^  of^ 
admiralty;  of  the  prize  money  gained  by  the  various  captures  of  theCompany,  par-  Buckmgham. 
ticularly  that  of  Qrmus.     The  Company,  who  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  little 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  King,  objected  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  not  having  acted  under  letters  of  marque  from  the  Admiral,  but  under  their 
charter.     The  question  was  referred  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  court ;  wit- 
nesses were  examined  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  prize  money,  which  was 
estimated  at  100,000/.  and  240,000  reals  of  eight.    The  Company  urged  the 
expense  of  their  equipments,  the  losses  they  had  sustained^  and  the  detriment  to 
their  mercantile  concerns  by  withdrawing  their  ships  from  commerce  to  the 
(operations  of  war.    All  possible  modes  of  solicitation  to  the  King  and  the  Admiral 
were  employed ;  but  the  desire  for  their  money  was  stronger  than  their  interest. 
Buckingham,  who  knew  they  must  lose  their  voyage,  if  the  season  for  sailing 
was  lost,  made  the  ships  be  detained ;  and  the  Company,  to  escape  this  calamity^ 
were  glad  of  an  accommodation.     The  Duke  agreed  to  accept  of  10,000/.,  which 
he  received.     A  like  sum  was  demanded  for  the  King,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  it  ever  was  paid,  f 

The  animosities  between  the  English  and  Duteh  in  the  idands,  were  now  Trial  and  exe- 
approaching  to  a  crisis.     The  English  complained  of  oppression,  and  found  £^ush  at  ^^ 
themselves  so  weak,  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  rivals.    They  stated  that,  in  the  Amboyna. . 
execution  of  the  joint  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  English  were  charged  with  every 

*  Accounts  In  the  Indian  Register  Office.    Bruce,  i.  225,  2d4,  241. 
.    f  East  India  Papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office.    Bruce,  L  241. 
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BoeK  L  item  of  expense,  though  their  voioe  was  entirely  disregarded  in  the  disposal  of 
the  money,  in  the  employment  of  the  nayal  and  military  force,  and  even  in  the 
management  of  the  trade;  that,  instead  of  being  admitted  to  then*  stipulated 
share  of  the  spice  commerce,  they  were  almost  entirely  extruded  from  it ;  and 
that»  under  the  pretext  of  a  conspiracy,  the  Dutdi  had  executed  great  numbers 
of  the  natives  at  Banda,  and  reduced  Polaroon  to  a  desert.*  At^  last  arrived 
that  event  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  EnglishmeiK 
In  Felmiary,  1623,  Captain  Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  nine  Japanese, 
and  one  Portuguese  sailor,  were  seiwd  at  Amboyna,  under  the  accusation  of  a 
conspiracy  to  surprise  the  ganiaon,  and  to  expel  the  Dutch ;  and,  being  tried, 
were  pronounced  guilty,  and  executed.  The  accusation  was  treated  by  the 
English  as  nothing  but  a  pretext  to  cover  a  plan  for  their  ^Ltermination.  But 
the  facts  of  an  event,  which  roused  so  high  and  permanent  indignation  in 
England,  have  never  been  ^cactly  ascertained.  The  nation,  whose  passions 
were  kindled,  was  more  disposed  to  paint  a  scene  to  itsdf  in  the  deepest  colourB 
of  atrocity,  and  to  believe  whatever  could  in6ame  its  resentment^  than  to 
enter  upon  a  rigid  investigation  of  facts.  If  it  be  ioqirobable^  however,  qq 
the  one  hand^  that  the  English,  whose  nimibers  were  small,  and  by  whom  ultiU 
mately  so  Uttle  advantage  could  be  gained,  were  really  guilty  of  any  sodi 
^sign  as  tiie  Dutch  imputed  to  them ;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  equ^y  imprebafaie 
that  the  DuAcfa^  without  heHering  them  to  be  guilty,  would  have  proceeded 
against  them  by  the  evidence  of  a  judktal  trial.  Had  sample  extcmrinatiiw  iacea 
their  ot^ect,  a  more  quiet  and  safe esypedi^it  prasentedjts^ :  they  hadit  intiieir 
power  at  any  time  to  make  the  Englidi  dicwffiear^  and.  to  lay  the  blafiM|  upoa 
tile  natives.  The  probabiUty  is,  that,  from  certain  dicumstances  whieh  roused 
their  suspicion  and  jealousy,  the  Dutch  reaHy  believed  ]»  the  conspiracy,  and 
were  hurried  on,  by  their  cesentments  and  inteifesta,.  ti^  bring  the  hd|Bles&  dbjeets 
of  Iheir  fury  to  a  trial;  that  the  jud^  before  whom  the  trial  waa  eondiKted 
were  in  too  heated  a  stat^  of  miaid  ta  see  the  ianoeeacc^  or  fadieve  in  any  thing 
but  the  guilt,  of  the  accused ;  and  that  in  this  manner,  as  many  both  before  amd 
after  them,  the  sufierelrs  perished.  Enough,  assujeedly,  of  what  is,  hateful 
may  be  found  in  this  transaetiosi,  without  supposing  the  spirit  of  dcfflUMia  im 
beings  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves^  men  reared  in  a  similar  stele  of 

*  The  Dutch,  in  their  vindiqation,  stated  that  the  English  intrigued  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
underhand  assisted  the  natives  in  receiving  the  Portuguese  mUx  the  ishmds*  See  Anderson's 
History  of  Commerce,  in  Mappberson's  Aonals,  ii.  30S. 
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society,  under  a  similar  system  of  education,  and  a  similar  religion.  To  bring  Chap.  II. 
men  rashly  to  a  trial  whom  a  violent  opposition  of  interests  has  led 'us  to  detest, 
rashly  to  bdieve  them  criminal,  to  decide  against  them  with  minds  too  much 
tdinded  by  passion  to  discern  the  truth,  and  put  them  to  death,  without  remorse 
are  acts  of  which  our  own  nation,  or  any  other,  would  have  been  then,  and  would 
stQl  be,  too  ready  to  be  guilty.  Happy  would  it  be,  how  trite  soever  th^  reflection, 
if  nations,  from  the  scenes  which  excite  their  indignation  against  others, 
would  leam  temper  and  forbearance  in  caises  where  they  become  the  actors  them- 
selves ! 

One  of  the  circumstances,  the  thought  of  which  most  strongly  incited  the  pas- 
sions of  the  English,  was  the  application  of  the  torture.  This,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  Civil  Law,  was  an  established  and  regular  part  of  judicial  inquiry.  In 
aU  the  kingdoms  of  continental  Europe,  and  Holland  among  the  rest,  the  torture 
was  a  common  method  of  extorting  evidence  from  supposed  criminak,  and  would 
have  been  applied  by  the  Dutch  judges  to  their  own  countrymen.  As  both  the 
Japanese,  who  were  accused  of  being  accessaries  to  the  imputed  crime,  and  the 
Englishmen  themsdves,  made  confession  of  guilt  under  the  torture,  this,  how- 
ever absurd  and  inhuman  the  law,  constituted  legal  evidence  in  the  code  of  the 
Dutch,  as  well  as  in  the  codes  of  all  the  other  continental  nations  of  Europe. 
By  this,  added  to  other  articles  of  evidence  which  would  have  been  insufficient 
without  it,  proof  was  held  to  be  completed ;  and  death,  in  all  capital  cases,  au- 
thorized and  required.  This  was  ancient  and  established  law ;  and  as  there  are 
scarcely  any  courses  of  oppression  to  which  Englishmen  cannot  submit,  and 
which  they  will  not  justify  and  applaud^  provided  only  it  has  ancient  and  estab- 
lished law  for  its  support,  they  ought,  of  all  nations,  to  have  been  the  most 
ready  to  find  an  excuse  and  apology  for  the  Dutch.*    From  the  first  moment  of 

*  The  English  had  not  been  so  long  strangers  to  the  torture  themselyes,  that  it  needed  to 
exdte  in  their  breasts  any  emotions  of  astonishment.  '*  The  rack  itself/'  says  Home  in  his  History 
of -£ii2abeth,  ▼.  4t57y  ^  though  not  admitted  in  the  ordinary  execution  of  justice,  was  frequently 
used  upon  any  suspicion,  by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  a  secretary  or  the  Privy  Council.  Even 
the  Council  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  were  empowered,  by  their  very  commission,  to  make  use' of 
torture  whenever  they  thought  proper.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  how  lightly  the  rack 
was  employed,  than  the  following  story,  told  by  Lord  Bacon.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words : 
*  The  Queen  was  mistily  incensed  against  Haywarde,  on  account  of  a  book  he  dedicated  to  Lord 
Essex,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude  to  put  into  the  people's  head  boldness  and  faction : 
[to  our  apprehennon^  says  Hume^  Haywarde^s  book,  seems  rather  to  have  a  contrary  tendency  ;  but 
(bieen  Elizabeth  was  very  difficult  to  please  on  that  head.J  She  said,  she  had  an  opinion  that  there 
was  treas(m  in  it,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it,  that  might  be  drawn  within 
VOL.   L  F 
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Book  L  acting  vtpfon  the  treaty,  the  Dutch  had  laid  it  down,  ais  a  prindi^e,  that,  at  all  the 
places  wller^  they  had  erected  fortifications  the  English  riiould  be  subject  to  the 
Dutch  laws ;  and  though  the  English  had  remonstrated,  they  had  yet  complied. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  English  President  and  Council  at  Java,  on  hearing  of 
the  massacre  as  they  called  it,  remonstrated  in  the  most  indignant  terms ;  and 
even  intimated  their  design  of  withdrawing  from  the  island  In  their  repre*- 
sentations  to  the  Court'  of  Directors  at  h<»ne,  they  declared,  what  might  have  been 
seen  from  the  beginning,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trade  on  a  combination  of 
interests  with  the  Dutch ;  and  that,  as  negotiation  had  been  found  unavailing, 
nothing  but  a  force  in  the  islands,  equal  to  that  of  their  rivals,  could  ensure  to 
their  countrymen  a  share  of  the  trade. 
Rage  IB  En-  When  the  news  of  the  execution  at  Atnboyna  arrived  in  England^  the  people^ 
f)utch.  whose  minds  had  been  already  inflamed  against  the  Dutdi,  by  continual  reports 

of  injustice  to  their  countrymen,  were  thrown  into  the  most  violent  combus* 
tion.  The  Court  of  Directors  exerted  themsdves  to  feed  the  popular  foryl 
They  had  a  most  hideous  picture  prepared,  in  which  their  counhymen  were  ie» 
presented,  with  aU  the  most  shocking  expressions  of  horror  and  agony  in  their 
countenance  and  attitudes,  and  all  the  most  frightful  instruments  of  torture  ap^ 
plied  to  their  bodies,  expiring  upon  the  rack.     The  press  teemed  witk  publicar 

the  case  of  treason  ? Another  time  when  the  Queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was 

ys  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischieTous  author,  she  said,  with 

great  indignation,  that  she  would  have  him  racked  to  produce  his  author.'..  •• .Thus, 

continues  Hume,  '^  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's  humanity,  or  rather  his  wit,  this  author,  a  man 
of  letters,  had  been  put  to  the  rack  for  a  most  innocent  performance."'— The  truth  is,  that  the 
Company  themselves,  at  this  very  time,  were  in  the  regular  habit  of  perpetrating  tortures  upon 
their  own  countrymen,  and  even  dieir  own  servants—of  torturing  to  death  by  whips  or  famine; 
Captain  Hamilton  (New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  i.  S62,)  informs  us,  that  before  they  were  in- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  maartial  law,  having  no  power  to  punish  capitally  any  "but  pirates,  they 
made  it  a  rule  to  whip  to  death,  or  starve  to  death,  those  of  whom  they  wished  to  get  rid.  He 
produces  (lb.  376^)  an  instance  of  a  deserter  at  Fort  St.  George,  *^  Whipt^  "as  he  expresses  it,  **  out 
of  this  world  into  the  next."  The  power  too,  of  executing  as  for  piracy,  the  same  author 
complains,  was  made  use  of  to  murder  many  private  traders.  ^*  That  power  (he  says,  lb.  362,) 
of  executing  pirates  is  so  strangely  stretched,  that  if  any  private  trader  is  injured  by  the  tricks  of 
a  Governor,  and  ean  find  no  redress— if  the  injured  pereon  is  so  bold  as  to  talk  of  ^  taUomSy  he  is 
in&llibly  declared  a  pirate."  He  gives  an  account  of  an  attempt  of  an  agent  of  the  Company; 
and  a  creature  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  swear  away  his  life  by  peijury  at  Siam. 
(lb.  ii.  183.)-<-These  parallels  are  presented,  not  for  the  sake  of  clearing  the  one  party  at  the 
expense  of  the  other ;  but,  by  showing  things  as  they  were,  to  give  the  world  at  last  possession  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 
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tions  mbixSk  painted  in  the  blackett  colours  the  horrid  scene  at  Amboyna.  And  Chap.  II. 
to  such  a  d^it«  of  rage  .were  the  populace  excited,  that  the  Dutch  meiyrhants  '  ^^~*^ 
m  I/mdon  became  justly  alarmed,  and  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  protec* 
tion.  They  comfdained  of  the  inflammatory  publications ;  and  particularly  of 
the  ^cture,  Vhich,  being  exposed  to  the  people,  had  contributed  to  work  them 
ap  to  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  The  Council  called  the  Directors  before 
tibem  to  answer  these  complaints.  Denying  that  they  had  any  concern  with  the 
publications,  they  acknowledged  that  the  jHcture  was  produced  by  their  order, 
and  was  mtended  by  them  to  be  preserved  in  thdr  house  as  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  the  crueky  and  treachery  of  the  Dutch.  The  Directors  were  aware  that 
the  popular  tide  had  reached  the  table  ci  the  council  room,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  to  iq[>prehend  from  confessing  how  £Eur  they  had  been  instrumental  in- 
raising  the  waters.* 

Application  was  made  to  the  King,  to  obtain  signal  reparation  from  the  Dutdi  Conductof  th« 
government,  for  so  great  a  national  insult  and  calamity.  The  whole  nation  was  m^  s^®'^ 
too  violentiy  agitated  to  leave  any  susjncion  that  the  application  could  be  neg^ 
lected.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  formed  of  the  King^s  principal  servants, 
who  vepcHrted  in  terms  confirming  the  general  belief  and  indignation ;  and  re- 
commended an  order,  which  was  immediately  issued,  for  intercepting  and  detain- 
ing the  Dutch  East  India  fleets,  till  satisfitction  was  obtained.  With  great 
gravity  the  Dutch  government  returned  for  answer ;  that  they  would  send  orders 
to  their  Governor  General  in  the  Indies  to  permit  the  Eng^h  to  retire  from  the 
Dutch  settiements  without  paying  any  duties ;  that  all  disputes  should  be  refer* 
red  to  the  Council  of  Defence ;  that  the  English  might  build  forts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade,  provided  they  were  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  fix>m  any 
fort  of  the  Dutch ;  that  the  *^  administration,  howevar,  of  politic  government, 
and  particular  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  at  all  such  places  as  owe 
acknowledgment  to  the  Dutch,**  should  remain  whdly  in  their  hands ;  and  that 
to  the  Dutch  belonged  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Moluccas,  Bandas,  and 
Amboyna.f 

This  was  an  undisguised  assumption  of  all  the  rights  for  which  their  subjects 
were  contending  in  India.  It  is  remaricaUe  enough  that  the  Engfish  East  India 
Company,  who  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  other  parts  of  this  answer,  de- 
clared theur  acceptance  of  the  first  article,  which  permitted  their  servants  to 

ft 

*  Eo8t  ladM  Papas  ib  the  State  Paper  Office.    Broc«,  Li56.  f  Brace,  i.<S8.; 
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Book  I.    retire  from  the  Dutch  settlements.     And  here^   for  the  present^    the  matter 
rested. 
Company      ^^  1624,  the  Company  applied,  by  petition  to  the  King,  for  authority  to  punidi 
entrusted  with  jjjgj J.  ggryants  abroad,  by  martial,  as  well  as  municipal  law.     It  appears  not  that 

iDC  exercise  01 

martial  law.  any  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  their  request ;  or  that  any  parliamen- 
tary proceeding,  for  transferring  unlimited  powers  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  citizens,  was  deemed  even  a  necessary  ceremony.  This  ought  to  be  r^arded 
as  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  * 

Company'*          Jq  the  year  1624-5,  the  Company's  voyage  to  India  consisted  of  five  ships ; 

trade.  ^  ,  i«    i  • 

but  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  with  which  they  were  supphed,  no  account,  it  I 

should  seem,  remains.  In  1625-26,  it  consisted  of  six  ships ;  other  circumstances 
equally  unknown.  In  l626-27»  it  amounted  to  seven  ships ;  farther  information 
wanting  as  before,  f  In  this  year  we  gain  the  knowledge,  collaterally,  of  one  of 
those  important  facts,  in  the  Company's  history,  which  it  has  been  their  sedulous 
care  to  preserve  concealed,  except  when  some  interest,  as  now,  was  to  be  served 
by  the  disclosure.  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Persia,  made  application  to  the  King  and  Council  to  order  the  East  India. 
Company  to  pay  him  2,000/.  as  a  compensation  for  his  exertions  and  services  in 
procuring  them  a  trade  with  Persia.  The  Company,  beside  denying  the  pre- 
tended services,  urged  their  inability  to  pay ;  stating  that  they  had  been  obliged, 
to  contract  so  large  a  debt  as  200,000/. ;  and  that  their  stock  had  fidlen  to  20 
per  cent,  discount^  shares  of  100/.  selling  for  no  more  tiian  90/.  :|: 

The  Company's  Persian  trade  was  not  prosperous,  under  the  caprice  and  ex- 
tortions of  the  Persian  magistrates.  At  Java  their  agents,  tired  out  with  the 
mortifications  and  disasters  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  Dutch,  retired 
to  the  island  of  Lagundy,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda ;  having  abandoned  both 
Bantam  and  Jacatra,  at  which  the  Dutch  had  now  established  their  piindpal 
seat  of  government,  and  called  it  Batavia.  This  conduct  was  rash  and  impru-r 
dent ;  for  the  island  was  found  to  be  so  unhealthy  that,  in  less  than  a  year,  they 
wished  to  return.  So  great  was  their  distress  that,  ot  of  250  individuals,  120 
were  sick ;  and  they  had  not  a  sufficient  crew  to  dispatch  a  single  ship  to  any  of 
the  English  factories.  In  these  circumstances  the  Dutch  lent  them  assistance^ 
and  brought  them  back  to  Batavia.^    On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  some  feeble 

*  Bruce,  i.  252.  t  lb.  252,  265,  271. 

t  East  India  Papers  in  tlie  Stale  Paper  Office.    Brace,  i.  272.  §  Bruce,  L  262,  264>,  268. 
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efihrts  were  contmued.  The  Company  had  established  factories  at  Masulipatam  Chap.  II. 
and  PulUcat ;  but  the  rivalship  of  the  Dutch  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  ^^""T^C]"^ 
to  relinquish  Pullicat.  In  1624-5,  thej  projected  an  establishment  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tanjore,  but  were  opposed  by  a  new  rival,  the  Danes.  At  Armegum, 
however,  at  some  distance  south  from  Nellore,  they  purchased,  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  chief  of  the  district ;  erected  and  fortified 
a  factory ;  and,  suffering  at  Masulipatam  oppression  from  the  native  government^ 
they  withdrew  the  factory  in  1 628,  and  transferred  it  to  Armegum.* 

Shortly  after  the  first  application  to  lames'  on  account  of  the  injury  at  Am-  Reparation 
boyna,  that  monarch  died.  In  1627-8,  the  application  was  renewed  to  Charles;  ^^j^^  at^' 
and  three  large  Dutch  Indiamen  firom  Surat,  which  put  into  Portsmouth,  were  -'^^y"*- 
detained.  The  Company,  watching  the  decline  of  the  King's  authority,  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  not  satisfied  with  an  applica- 
tion to  the  throne,  but  in  the  following  year  presented,  for  the  first  time,  a 
memorial  to  the  Commons.  They  represented  that^  by  their  failure  in  the  spic^ 
trade,  and  the  difficulties  they  experienced  in  opening  a  trade  for  wove  goods 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel^  they  were  nearly  driven  £rom  all  their  factories. 
They  assigned  as  causes,  partly  the  opposition  of  the  native  powers,  but  chiefly 
the  hostility  of  the  Dutch.  The  narrowness  of  their  own  funds,  and  their  un- 
jddlfiil  management  by  the  negligent  Directors  of  a  joint-stock,  far  more  power- 
ful causes^  they  overlooked  or  suppressed.  They  set  forth,  however,  the  merits 
of  the  Company,  as  towards  the  nation,  in  terms  exactly  resembling  those 
which  continue  to  be  repeated  to  the  present  day :  they  employed  many  sea- 
men :  they  exported  much  goods !  As  if  the  capital  they  employed  would  have 
remained  idle ;  as  if  it  would  not  have  maintained  seamen,  and  exported  goods^ 
if  such  were  its  most  profitable  employment,  had  the  East  India  Company,  or  East 
India  traffic,  never  existed^f 

The  detention  of  the  ships,  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  subject  seemed  now 
to  be  taken  up  in  England,  produced  explanation  and  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch :  That  they  had  appointed  judges  to  take  cognizance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Amboyna,  even  before  the  parties  had  returned  firom  Europe :  That 
delay  had  arisen  firom  the  situation  of  the  judges  on  whom  other  services  de- 
vdved,  and  firom  the  time  necessary  to  translate  documents  in  a  foreign  tongue : 
That  the  detention  of  the  ships,  the  property  of  private  individuals  altogether 

^  Bruce,  i.  264<,  269,  290. 
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Book  L  unconcerned  with  the  transaction^  might  faring  unmerited  ruin  on  them,  but 
could  not  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  judges;  on  the  other  hand»  bjr 
creating  national  indignation,  it  would  only  tend  to  unfit  them  for  a  sober  and 
impartial  inquiry :  That  were  the  dispute  unfortunately  to  issue  in  a  war,  how- 
ever the  English  in  Europe  might  detain  the  fleets  of  the  Dutch,  the  English 
Company  must  suffer  in  India  far  greater  evils  than  those  of  which  they  were 
now  seeking  for  redress.  At  last,  on  a  pnq[K)sal  that  the  States  should  send  to 
England  conmoissioners  of  inquiry,  and  a  promise  that  justice  should  be  speedily 
rendered,  the  ships  were,  released.  It  was  afterwards  recommended  by  the 
ministry,  that  the  East  India  Company  should  send  over  witnesses  to  Holland  to 
afford  evidence  before  the  Dutch  tribunal ;  but  to  this  the  Company  objected, 
and  satisfaction  was  still  deferred.^ 
Company's  In  1627-28,  the  Company  provided  only  two  ships  and  a  pinnace  for  the  out** 
ward  voyage.  They  deemed  it  necessary  to  assign  reasons  for  this  diminution ; 
dreading  the  inferences  which  might  thence  be  drawn.  They  had  many  ships 
in  India  which,  from  the  obstructions  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  state  of  their  fimda, 
had  been  unable  to  return :  The  stock  would  be  large,  though  the  number  of 
ships  was  small ;  60,000if.  or  70,000/.  in  money  and  goods :  And  they  hoped  to 
bring  home,  richly  laden,  all  their  ships  the  foUoi^ing  year.  In  1628-S9»  five  ships 
were  sent  out ;  two  for  the  trade  with  India,  and  three  for  that  with  Peraa; 
and  though  no  account  is  preserved  of  the  stock  with  which  they  were  supjdied* 
a  petition  to  the  Eing  remains  for  leave  to  export  60,000/.  in  gold  and  silver  in 
the  ships  destined  to  Persia.  In  the  succeeding  year  four  ships  were  sent  to 
Persia,  and  none  to  India*  Of  the  stock  which  they  carried  with  them  no  ac^ 
count  is  preserved,  f 

As  the  sums  in  gold  and  silver,  wliich  the  Company  had  for  several  years 
found  it  necessary  to  export,  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  they  were  confined 
by  the  terms  of  their  charta*,  they  had  proceeded  annually  upon  a  petition  to 
the  King,  and  a  special  permission.  It  was  now,  however^  deemed  adviseaUe 
to  apply  for  a  general  license,  so  large  as  would  comprehend  the  greatest  amount 
which  any  occasion  they  contemplated  would  render  it  necessary  to  send.  The 
sum  for  which  they  solicited  this  permissipn  was  80,000/.  in  silver,  and  40,0062. 
in  gold ;  and  they  recommended,  as  the  best  mode  of  authenticating  the  privilege, 
that  it  should  be  incorporated  in  a  fresh  renewal  of  then*  charter ;  which  was 
accordingly  bestowed.  I 

m 

*  Bruce,  i.  285,  287.  f  lb.  i.  278,  293.  -  }  lb.  293. 
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Notwithstanding  the  tains  on  which  the  English  stood  with  the  Dutch,  they   Chap.  II. 

were  allowed  to  re-establish  their  factory  at  Bantam  after  the  failure  of  the  at^  ^— ^v*-^-^ 

.  16S0. 

tempt  at  Lagundy :     a  war  in  which  the  Dutch  were  involved  with  some  of  the 

native  princes  of  the  island  lessened,  perhaps,  their  disposition  or  their  power 
to  oppose  their  European  rivals.  As  Bantam  was  now  a  station  of  inferior  im- 
portance to  Surat,  the  government  of  Bantam  was  reduced  to  an  agency,  de- 
pendent upon  the  Presidency  of  Surat,  which  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Company's  government  in  India.  Among  the  complaints  against  the  Dutch,  it 
was  one  of  the  heaviest,  that  they  sold  Europeai^  goods  cheaper,  and  bought 
Indian  goods  dearer,  at  Surat,  than  the  English ;  who  were  thus  extruded  fiom 
the  mark^.  To  sell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer  is  competition,  the  soul  of  trade. 
If  the  Dutch  sold  so  cheap  and  bought  so  dear,  as  to  be  losers,  all  that  was 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Ei^lish  was  a  little  patience.  The  &cty  however, 
was,  that  the  Dutch,  trading  on  a  larger  capital  and  with  more  economy,  were 
perfectly  able  to  outbid  the  English  both  in  purchase  and  sale.  The  English 
at  Surat  had  to  sustain  at  this  time  not  only  the  commercial  rivalship  of  the 
Dutch  but  also  a  powerfid  effort  of  the  Portuguese  to  r^^ain  their  influence  in 
that  part  of  the  East  The  Viceroy  at  Goa  had  in  April,  1630,  received  a  re- 
inforcement firom  Europe  of  nine  phips  and  S,000  soldiers,  and  projected  the 
recovery  of  Qrmus.  Some  negotiation  to  obtain  the  exclusive  trade  of  Surat 
was  tried  in  vain  with  the  Mogul  Governor ;  and  in  September  an  English  fleet 
of  five  ships  endeavoured  to  enter  the  port  of  Swally*  A  sharp,  though  not  a 
decisive,  action  was  fought  The  English  had  the  advantage ;  and,  after  sustain- 
ii^  several  subsequent  skirmishes,  and  one  great  effort  to  destroy  their  fleet  by 
fire,  succeeded  in  landing  their  cargoes.* 

•  Brace,  i.  296,  304^,  SOO,  $02. 
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CHAP    III. 


Book  I. 


16S5. 

Third  joint- 
stock. 


From  the  Formation  of  the  third  Joint^stock^  in  1632,  tilt  the  Coalition  of 
the  Company  with  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  1657. 

XN  1631-325  a  subscription  was  opened  for  a  third  joint-stock.  This  amounted 
to  420,700/.*  Still  we  are  left  in  darkness  with  regard  to  some  important  cir- 
cumstances. We  know  not  in  what  degree  the  capital  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  by  former  subscriptions  had  been  repaid ;  not  even 
so  much  as  whether  any  part  of  it  had  been  repaid,  though  the  Directors  were 
now  without  money  to  carry  on  the  trade. 

*  With  the  funds  which  the  new  subscription  supplied,  seven  ships  were  fitted 
out  in  the  same  season ;  but  of  the  money  or  goods  embarked  in  this  voyage  no 
account  remains.  In  the  following  year,  1633-34,  the  fleet  consisted  of  five 
ships,  the  amount  of  the  capital  or  cargoes  in  like  manner  unknown.  In  1634-35, 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  ships,  the  money  or  goods  unstated  as 
before.f 

During  this  period,  however,  some  progress  was  made  in  extending  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Company  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Hindustan.  It  was  thought 
adviseable  to  replace  the  factory  at  Masulipatam  not  long  after  it  had  been  re- 
moved ;  and  certain  privileges,  which  afforded  protection  from  foimer  grievances, 
were  obtained  from  the  King  of  Gk>lconda,  the  sovereign  of  the  place.  Permis- 
sion was  given  by  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  trade  to  Pipley  in  Qrissa ;  and  a 
factor  was  sent  to  it  from  Masulipatam.  For  the  more  commodious  government 
of  these  stations.  Bantam  was  again  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Presidency,  and 
the  eastern  coast  was  placed  under  its  jurisdiction.  Under  the  hopeless  prospect 
of  contending  with  the  Dutch  for  the  trade  of  the  islands,  the  Company  had, 
for  some  time,  dispatched  their  principal  fleets  to  Surat ;  and  the  trade  with  this 
part  of  India  and  with  Persia  now  chiefly  engaged  their  attention.  From  ser- 
vants at  a  vast  distance,  and  the  servants  of  a  great  and  negligent  master,  the 
best  service  coidd  not  be  easily  procured.     For  this  discovery  the  Directors  were 


*  Papers  in  the  Indian  Register  Office.    Sir  Jeremy  Sambrooke's  Report  on  the  East  India 
Trade.    Bruce,  i*  306.  t  Bruce,  i.  S06,  S20,  32S. 
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indebted,   not  to  any  sagacity  of  their  own,  but  to  a  misunderstanding  among  Chap.  III. 
the  f^nts  themselves :  Who,  betraying  one  another,  acknowledged  that  they  had  ^^-^-^>'-"~^ 
neglected  the  affairs  of  their  employers  to  attend  to  their  own ;  and,  while  they 
pursued  with  avidity  a  private  trade  for  their  private  benefit,  had  abandoned 
that  of  the  Company  to  every  kind  of  disorder.* 

As  pepper  was  a  product  of  the  Malabo  coast,  a  share  in  the  trade  of  that 
commodity  was  now  aimed  at,  through  a  channel,  which  the  Dutch  would  not  be 
able  to  obstruct :  There  was  concluded,  between  the  English  and  Portuguese, 
in  1634-35,  and  confirmed  with  additional  articles  the  following  year,  a  treaty, 
according  to  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  English  should  have  firee  access  to 
the  ports  of  tlie  Portuguese,  and  the  Portuguese  should  be  treated  as  friends  by 
the  English  factories,  f 

Th^  Company  resembled  other  unskilful,  and  for  that  reason  unprosperous, 
traders,  in  this ;  that  they  always  had  competitors,  of  one  description  or  another, 
to  whose  proceedings  they  ascribed  their  own  want  of  success.  For  several 
years  they  had  spoken  with  loud  condemnation  of  the  clandestine  trade  carried 
on  by  their  own  servants ;  whose  profits,  they  said,  exceeded  their  own.  Their 
alarms,  too,  with  regard  to  their  exclusive  privilege,  had  for  some  time  been 
sounded ;  and  would  have  been  sounded  much  louder,  but  for  the  ascendancy 
which  the  s^timents  of  liberty  (the  contentions  between  Charles  and  his  pailia* 
ment  were  already  high)  had  gained  in  the  nation,  and  the  probability  that 
their  monopoly  woyld  escape  the  general  wreck  with  which  institutions  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  were  threatened,  only  if  its  pretensions  were 
prudently  kept  in  the  shade.  The  controversy,  whether  monopolies,  and  among 
others  that  of  the  Company,  were  not  injurious  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  had  already  been  agitated  through  the  press :  but  though  the  Com- 
pany had  entered  boldly  enough  into  the  lists  of  argument,  they  deemed  it  their 
wisest  com$e,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  not  to  excite  the  public  attention  by 
any  invidious  opposition  to  the  infiingements  which  private  adventure  was  now 
pretty  frequently  committing  on  their  exclusive  trade. 

An  event  at  last  occurred  which  appeared  to  involve  unusual  danger.     A  Comten's  As- 
qumber  of  persons,  with  Sir  William  Courten  at  their  head,  whom  the  new  ar-  »<^"*^^^°- 
rangements  with  the  Portuguese  excited  to  hopes  of  extraordinary  gain,  had 
the  art,    or  the  good  fortune,   to  engage  in  their  schemes  one  Endymion 
Porter,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King,  who  prevailed  upon 

« 

♦  Bruce  i.  906,  320,  324,  327.  f  lb-  326,  334. 
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Book  I.  the  sovereign  himself  to  accept  of  a  share  in  the  adventure,  and  to  grant  his 
^"^T^^"^  license  for  a  new  association  to  trade  with  India.  The  preamble  to  the  grant 
declared  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  had  accomplished  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  nation  in  proportion  to  the 
great  privileges  they  had  obtained,  or  even  the  funds  of  which  they  had  dis- 
posed. This  was  not  only  true,  but,  it  is  highly  probable,  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  nation ;  as  nothing  less  seems  to  have  been  necessajy  to  embolden 
the  King  to  such  a  violation  of  their  charter.  Allowing  that  instrument  to 
have  been  contraiy  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  it  was  not  productive  of  con- 
sequences so  ruinous,  but  that  the  stipulated  notice  of  three  years  might  hav6 
been  given,  and  a  legal  end  put  to  the  monopoly.  The  Company  petitioned  the 
King,  but  without  success.  They  sent  instructions,  however,  to  their  agents 
and  factors  in  India  to  oppose  the  interlopers,  at  least  indirectly.  After  a  little 
time  an  incident  occurred  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  to  the 
utmost.  One  of  their  ships  from  Surat  reported  that  a  vessel  of  Courten's  had 
seized  two  junks  belonging  to  Surat  and  Diu,  had  plundered  them,  and  put  the 
crews  to  the  torture.  The  latter  part  at  least  of  the  story  was,  in  all  probability, 
false ;  but  the  Directors  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  the  whole.  The  conse^ 
quences  of  the  outrage  w^ere,  that  the  English  President  and  Council  at  Surat 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  the  property  of  the  &ctory  confiscated  to  answer  for 
the  loss.  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Eang,  setting  forth,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  injuries  which  the  Company  sustained  by  the  license  to  Courten's  As- 
sociation, and  the  ruin  which  threatened  them  unless  it  were  withdrawn.  The 
Privy  Council,  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred,  treated  the  facts  alleged 
as  little  better  than  fabrication,  and  suspended  the  investigation  tiU  Courten's 
ships  should  return.* 

The  arrival  of  Courten's  ships  at  Surat  seems  to  have  thrown  the  fitctory  into 
an  extraordinary  state  of  confusion.  It  is  stated  as  the  cause  of  It  complete 
suspension  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  for  the  season,  at  that  princi- 
pal seat  of  their  commercial  operations.f  The  inability  early  and  constantly 
displayed  by  the  Company  to  sustain  even  the  slightest  competition  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite a  suspicion,  in  those  who  distrust  the  voice  of  interested  praise,  that  the 
system  labours  under  inherent  infirmities. 

•    In  1637-38,  several  of  Courten*s  ships  returned,  and  brought  home  large  in- 
vestments, which  sold  with  an  ample  profit  to  the  adventurers.     The  fears  and 

*  Bruce,  i.  329,  387.  f  ^^*  ^^ 
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jealousies  of  the  Company  were  now  raised  to  the  greatest  height.     They  pre-  Ckap.  III. 
sented  to  the  crown  a  petition  for  protection ;   placiqg  their  chief  reliance,  '^*  ^""i^""^ 
diould  seem,   in  the  lamentable  picture  of  their  own  disti^esses.     Their  re- 
monstrances were,  however,  disregarded ;  for  a  new  grant  was  issued  to  Cour- 
ten's  Association,  continuing  their  privileges  for  five  years ;  and  appointing,  ^3  a 
boundary  between  them  and  the  Company,  that  neither  should  they  trade  at 
those  places  where  the  Company  had  factories,  nor  the  Company  at  the  places  . 
where  Courten's  Association  might  form  their  establishments.* 

The  Directors  were  thrown  into  dejection ;  and,  as  if  they  abandoned  all  other 
efforts  for  sustaining  their  affairs,  betook  themselves  to  complaint  and  petition-f 
They  renewed  their  addresses  to  the  throne :  They  dwelt  upon  the  calamities 
which  had  been  brought  upon  them  by  competition ;  first,  that  of  the  Dutch, 
next  that  of  Courten's  Association :  They  endeavoured  to  pique  the  honour  of 
the  Eong,  by  remarking  that  the  redress  which  he  had  demanded  from  the 
States  General  had  not  been  received :  And  they  desired  to  be  at  least  distin.(dtly 
informed  w;hat  Une  of  conduct  in  r^^ard  to  their  rivals  they  were  required  to 
pursue.  Tlie  affairs  of  the  King  were  now  at  a  low  ebb ;  which  may  account 
in  plurt  for  the  tone  which  the  C<«npany  assumed  with  him.  They  were  heard 
before  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  a  committee  was  formed  to  inquire  into 
their  complaints.  This  committee  had  instructions  to  direct  their  attention, 
among  other  points,  to  the  means  of  obtaining  reparation  from  the  Dutdi,  and 
the  measure  of  a  union  between  the  Company  and  Courten's  Association.  One 
thing  is  remarkable ;  because  it  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  that  day,  the  mode  of  trading  to  India  by  a  joint-stock  Company  was  not 
good :  The  committee  were  expressly  instructed,  "  to  form  regulations  for  this 
trade,  which  might  satisfy  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  adventurers 
in  it ;  and  to  vary  the  principle  on  which  the  India  trade  had  been  conducted, 
or  that  of  "a  general  joint-stock,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enaUe  each  adventurer 
to  employ  his  stock  to  his  own  advantage,  to  have  the  trade  under  similar  regu- 
lations  with  those  observed  by  the  Turkey  and  other  English  Companies."  :|: 

The  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  seem  to  have  given  themselves  but  little 
concern  about  the  trust  with  which  they  were  invested.     No  report  from  them- 
ever  appeared.     The  Company  continued  indefatigable  in  pressing  the  King  by 
petitions  and  remonstrances.    At  last  they  affirmed  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  trade  altogether,  if  the  protection  for  which  they  prayed  was  withheld. 

•  Bruce,  i.  S45,  849.  f  lb.  349,   S50,  353.  t  lb.  353,  354. 
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Book  I.  Their  importunity  prevailed.  On  the  condition  that  they  should  raise  a  new  joint- 
hUxkf  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  a  sufficient  scale^  it  was  agreed  that  Cburten*s 
license  should  be  withdrawn.* 
Two  or  more  On  this  occasion  we  are  made  acquainted  incidentally  with  an  important  fkct ; 
T^n;  and  that  the  Proprietors  of  the  third  joint-stock  had  made  frequent  but  unavailing  calls 
bodies  Sw  **P^^  *^^  Directors  to  close  that  concern,  and  bring  home  what  belonged  to  it  in 
prietors  under  India.  +     We  thus  leam,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  were  occasions  on  which 

the  same 

charter.  payment  was  demanded  of  the  capital  of  those  separate  funds,  called  the  joint- 
stocks  of  the  Company.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  a  difficult  question,  to 
whom  the  immoveable  property  of  the  Company  belonged.  It  had  been  acquired, 
both  in  houses  and  lands,  both  in  India  and  England,  by  parts,  indiscriminately,  of 
all  the  joint-stocks.  Amid  the  confusion  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  this  was  a  question  which  yet  had  not  begun  to  be  agitated :  as 
ah  encouragement,  however,  to  subscribe  to  the  new  joint-stock,  it  was  laid  dowii 
as  a  condition,  ^*  That  to  prevent  inconvenience  and  confusion,  the  old  Company 

• 

or  adventurers  in  the  third  joint-stock  should  have  sufficient  time  allowed  for 
bringing  home  their  property,  and  should  send  no  more  stock  to  India,  after  thfe 
month  of  May.^  j:  It  would  thus  appear,  that  of  their  share  in  the  dead  slodk, 
a^  it  is  technically  called,  the  Proprietors  of  the  third  joint-stock  and  by  the 
same  rule  of  all  preceding  stocks  with  whose  money  it  was  purchased  were, 
without  any  scruple,  to  be  deprived*  There  was  another  condition,  to  which 
inferences  of  some  importance  may  be  attached ;  that  the  subscribers  to  the 
new  stock  should  themselves,  in  a  general  court,  elect  the  Directors  to  Whom 
the  management  of  the  fund  should  be  committed,  and  should  renew  that  election 
annually.  §  As  this  was  a  new  Court  of  Directors,  entirely  belonging  to  the 
foiirth  joint-stock,  it  seems  to.fdilow  that  the  Directors  in  whose  hands  the  third 
joint-stock  had  been  placed,  must  still  have  remained  in  office,  for  the  Winding 
up  of  that  concern.  And  thus  were  there,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two  lEast 
India  Companies,  two  separate  bodies  Of  Proprietors,  and  two  separate  Courts  (dP 
Directors,  under  one  charter. 
Fourth  joint-  So  low,  however,  was  the  credit  of  East  India  adventure,  under  the  blul  sue- 
cess  of  joint-stock  management,  now  reduced,  that  the  project  of  a  tiew  sub- 
scription almost  totally  failed.     Only  the  small  sum  of  2S,500/.    was  raised. 

*  Brace,  i.  355,  361,  362.  f  lb.  363. 

X  Preamble  to  a  subscription  for  a  new  joint-stock  for  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  28th  January, 
1640,  (East  India  Papers  m  the  State  Paper  Office),  Bruce,  i.  364. 
§  lb. 
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Upon  this  It  memorial  was  presented  to  the  King,  but  in  the  name  6f  whom  it  Chap*  ni. 
does  not  appear ;  whether  of  the  new  subscribers^  or  the  old ;  whethar  of  the  ^""T^^T'*"'^ 
Court  of  Directors  belonging  to  the  old  joint-stock,  or  of  a  Court  of  Directors 
chosen  for  the  new.  It  set  forth  a  number  of  unhappy  circumstances,  to  whic)i 
was  ascribed  the  distrust  which  now  attended  joint-stock  adrentures  to  India ; 
and  it  intimated,  but  in  very  general  terms,  the  necessity  of  eocoUFagement,  to 
save  that  branch  of  commerce  from  total  destruction. 

In  the  mean  time  a  heavy  calamity  fell  upon  the  Proprietors  of  the  third  The  Ring 
jointHstock.  The  King  resolved  to  draw  the  sword  fcM*  terminating  the  disputes  company's 
between  him  and  his  people ;  and  finding  himself  destitute  of  money,  fixed  his  P®PP^'- 
eyes>  as  on  the  most  convenient  mass  of  property  within  his  reach,  on  the  maga* 
£ines  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  price  being  ncuned,  which  was  probably 
a  high  one,  he  bought  upon  credit  the  whole  of  their  pepper,  and  sold  it  again 
at  a  lower  price  for  ready  money.*  Bonds,  four  in  number,  one  of  which  was 
promised  to  be  paid  every  six  months,  were  given  by  the  formers  of  the  customs 
and  Lord  Cottington  for  the  amount ;  of  which  only  a  small  portion  seem  ever 
to  have  been  paid.  On  a  pressing  application,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ft^ 
1642,  it  was  stated,  that  13,000/.  had  been  allowed  them  out  of  the  duties 
they  owed ;  the  remainder  the  farmers  declared  it  to  be  out  of  their  power  to 
advance.  A  prayer  was  presented  that  the  customs  now  due  by  them,  amounting 
to  13,000/.  might  be  a^)lied  in  liquidation  of  the  debt;  but  for  this  they  were 
afterwaids  pressed  by  the  pariiament  The  King  exerted  himself  to  protect  the 
parties  who  stood  responsible  for  him ;  and  what  the  Company  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  pavliament,  or  what  they  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  King  or  his 
sureties,  no  where  appears,  f 

About  the  period  of  this  abortive  attempt  to  form  a  new  joint-stock,  a  settle-  a  settlement 
ment  was  first  eflfected  at  Madras ;  the  only  station  as  yet  chosen,  which  was  "rasf  *  ^ 
destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the  future  history  of  the  Company.  The  desire  of 
a  {dace  of  strength  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  as  a  security  both  to  the  pix>- 
perty  of  the  Company  and  the  persons  of  their  agents,  had  su^;ested,  some 
years  ago,  the  fortification  of  Armegum.  On  experience,  Armegum  was  not  found 
a  convenient  station  for  providing  the  piece  goods,  ^  for  which  chiefly  the  trade 

*  See  Bruce,  i.  371.    The  quaotity  was,  607,522  bags,  bought  at  2«.  Id.  per  pound,  total 
63,283/.  Us.  Id. ;  sold  at  Is.  Sd.  per  pound;  total  50,626/.  17f.  Id. 

t  Bruce,  i.  379,  380. 

%  Piece  goods  is  the  term  which,  latterly  at  least,  has  been  chiefly  employed  by  the  Company 
and  their  agents  to  denote  the  muslins  and  wove  goods  of  India  and  China  in  general. 
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^BookL    to  the  coast  of  Coromandd  was  pursued     In  1740-41,  the  penms^on  of  the 

^'T^jT^  local  chief  to  erect  a  fort  at  Mddraspatam  was,  therefore,  eagerly  embraced. 

The  works  were  begun,  and  the  place  named  Fort  St.  George ;  but  the  measure 

was  not  approved  by  the  Directors.* 

Efforts  to  ob-       Meanwhile  the  trade  was  languishing,  for  want  of  fiinds.     The  agents  abroad 

bera.*"  en-    gjj^gjjy^^i^  ^  supply,  by  borrowing,  the  failure  of  receipts  from  home,  f 

An  effort  was  made  in  1642-43  to  aid  the  weakness  of  the  fourth  joinjUstock 
by  a  new  subscription.  The  sum  produced  was  105,000/. ;  but  whether  includ- 
ing or  not  including  the  preyious  subscription  does  not  appear.  This  was 
deemed  no  more  than  what  was  requisite  for  a  single  voyage :  of  which  the  Com- 
pany thought  the  real  circumstances  might  be  concealed  under  a  new  name. 
They  called  it,  the  First  General  Voyage,  t  Of  the  amount,  however,  of 
the  ships,  or  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  there  is  nothing  on  record.  For 
several  years,  from  this  date,  no  account  whatever  is  preserved  of  the  annual 
equipments  of  the  Company.  It  would  appear  from  instructions  to  the  agents 
abroad,  that,  each  year,  unds  had  been  supplied ;  but  from  what  source  is  alto- 
gether unknown.  The  instructions  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  were  small ; 
and  for  this  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  distrust  of  Indian  adven- 
ture, wiU  sufficiently  account. 

In  1644,  the  Dutch  followed  the  example  of  the  English  in  forming  a  con- 
vention with  the  Portuguese  at  Goa.  Though  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  this 
any  partiality  was  shown  to  the  Dutch,  or  any  privilege  granted  to  them  which 
was  withheld  from  the  English,  the  Company  found  themselves  as  usual  unable  to 
sustain  competition,  and  complained  of  this  convention  as  an  additional  source 
of  misfortune.^ 

In  1647-48,  when  the  power  of  the  parliament  was  supreme,  and  the  King  a 
prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  new  subsqiption  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  pretty 
obvious  policy  was  pursued.  Endeavours  were  used  to  get  as  many  as  possible 
of  that  Ruling  Body  to  subscribe.  If  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  gains  of  the  Company,  its  privileges  would  not  fail  to  be 
both  protected  and  enlarged.  Accordingly,  an  advertisement,  which  fixed  the 
time  b^ond  which  ordinary  subscribers  would  not  be  received,  added,  that,  in 
deference  to  members  of  parliament,  a  further  period  woidd  be  allowed  to  them, 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  make  their  subscriptions.  || 

•  Bruce,  i.  377,  393.  f  lb.  385.  t  lb,  389,  390. 

f  Jb.  407,  412,  423.  ||  lb.  423. 
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'  It  appears  not  that  any  success  attended  this  effort ;  and  in  1649*50»  the  Chap.  IIL 
project  of  completing  the  fourth  joint-stock  was  I'enewed,  partly  as  a  foundation  ^""T^CT*^ 
for  an  application  to  the  Council  of  State,  partly  in  hopes  that  the  favours  ex- 
pected from  the  Council  would  induce  the  public  to  subscribe.^ 

In  the  memorial,  presented  on  this  occasion  to  the  ruliag  powers,  Courten's  Union  with 
Association  was  the  principal  subject  of  complaint.  The  consent  of  the  King,  in  sociation. 
16S99  to  withdraw  the  license  granted  to  those  rivals,  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect ;  nor  had  the  condition  on  which  it  had  been  accorded,  that  of  raising  a  re- 
spectable joint-stock,  been  fulfilled.  The  destruction,  however,  to  which  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Courten  thus  saw  themselves  condemned,  deprived  them  of  the  spirit 
of  enterprise :  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  vigilance  naturally 
winged  its  flight :  their  proceedings  from  the  time  of  this  condemnation  had 
been  feeble  and  unsuccessful :  but  their  existence  was  a  grievance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Company ;  and  an  application  which  they  had  recently  made  for  permission 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Assada,  near  Madagascar,  kindled  anew 
the  Company's  jealousies  and  fears.  What  the  Council  proposed  to  both  parties 
was,  an  agreement  But  the  Assada  merchants,  so  Courten's  Association  were 
now  denominated,  regarded  joint-stock  management  with  so  much  aversion,  that, 
low  as  the  condition  to  which  they  had  fallen,  they  preferred  a  separate  trade  on 
their  own  funds  to  incorporation  with  the  Company,  f  To  prove,  however, 
their  desire  of  accommodation,  they  proposed  certain  terms,  on  which  they  would 
forego  the  advantage  of  the  separate  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Objections  were  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Company ;  but,  after  some  discussion^ 
a  union  was  effected,  ne€u*ly  on  the  terms  which  the  Assadh  merchants  proposed.  | 
Application  was  then  made  for  an  act  to  confirm  and  regulate  the  trade.  The 
parliament  passed  a  resolution,  directing  it  to  be  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock ; 
but  suspending  for  the  present  all  further  decision  on  the  Company's  affairs.  § 
A  stock  was  fonaed,  which  fix>m  the  union  recently  accomplished  was  denomi- 
nated the  united  joint-stock ;  but  in  what  manner  raised,  or  how  great  the  sum, 
is  not  disdosed.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  two  ships  were  fitted  out  in  thi« 
season,  and  that  they  carried  bullion  with  them  to  the  amount  of  60,000/.  ||  : 

The  extreme  inconvenience  and  embarrassment,  which  arose  from  the  manage- 
ment by  the  same  agents,  in  the  same  trade,  of  a  number  of  sqmrate  frapitds, 
belonging  to  separate  associations ;  the  toil  and  vexation  of  keeping  the  receipt 

•  Bruce,  L  4S4.  f  I^*  ^3^>  ^^*  X  ^*  ^^^y  4S8. 

i  lb.  439|  440.  II  lb.  440. 
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Book  I.  and  expenditure  of  each  entirdy  distinct  from  the  receipt  end  expenditure  of 
r^CT"*"^  the  rest,  began  now  to  make  themselves  seriously  and  formidably  feh.  From 
each  of  the  presidencies  complaints  arrived  of  the  difficulties,  or  rathar  the  im« 
possibilities,  which  they  were  required  to  surmount ;  and  it  was  urgently  reoom^ 
mended  to  obtain,  if  it  were  practicable,  an  act  of  parliament  to  combine  the 
whole  of  these  separate  stocks  into  one.^  Under  this  confiision,  we  have  hai'dly 
any  information  respecting  the  internal  transactions  of  the  Company  at  home. 
We  know  not  so  much  as  how  the  Courts  of  Directors  were  formed ;  whether 
there  was  a  body  of  Directors  for  each  separate  fimd,  or  only  one  body  for  the 
whole ;  and  if  only  one  court  of  Directors,  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
voices  of  the  contributors  to  all  the  separate  stocks,  or  the  contributors  to  one  only ; 
whether,  when  a  Court  of  Proprietors  was  held,  the  owners  of  all  the  separate 
funds  met  in  one  body,  or  the  owners  of  each  separate  fund  met  by  themsdves 
for  the  regulation  of  their  own  particular  concern,  f 
Peculiar  privi-  In  1651-52,  the  English  obtained  in  Bengal  the  first  of  those  peculiar  privir 
^^thefim"  leges,  which  were  the  forerunners  of  their  subsequent  power.  It  happened,  that 
time  in  Ben-  ^^j^  surgcons  wcre  among  the  persons,  belonging  to  the  factories,  whom  there 
was  occasion  to  send  to  the  Imperial  court.  One  of  them,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Boughton,  is  particularly  named.  Obtaining  great  influence,  by  the  cures 
which  they  effected*  they  employed  their  interest  in  promoting  tiie  views  of  the 
Cooipaiiy*  Favourable  drcumstanoes  were  so  well  improved,  that^  on  the  pay« 
ment  of  3000  rupees,  a  government  license  for  an  unlimited  trade  with* 
out  payment  of  custom^,  in  the  richest  province  of  India,  was  happily  ob- 
tained. :^  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  wars,  which  then  raged  among  the 
natives,  rendered  comm^ce  difficult  and  uncertain;  and  the  Directors  were 
urged,  by  the  agents  at  Madras,  to  add  to  the  fortifications.  This  they  refiised, 
on  the  ground  of  expense.  As  it  was  inconvenient,  however,  to  keep  the  busi< 
ness  of  this  coast  dependant  on  the  distant  settlement  of  Bantam,  Fort  St.  George 
was  erected  into  a  presidency  in  1653-54.  § 

When  the  disputes  began  which  ended  in  hostilities  between  Cromwell  and  the 
States  General,  the  Company  deemed  it  a  fit  opportunity  to  bring  forward  those 

*  Bruce,  i.  441 . 

f  If  we  hear  of  conunittees  of  the  several  stocks ;  the  bodies  of  Directors  ^ere  denominated 
committees.  And  if  there  were  committees  of  the  sevei^  stocks,  ho\i^  were  they  constituted  ? 
were  they  committees  of  Proprietors,  or  committees  of  Directors  ?  And  were  there  any  mana* 
gers  or  Directors  besides  ? 

t  Bruce,  i.  406,  463.  §  lb.  454,  462,  484. 
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clffims  of  theirs  against  the  Dutch,  which  amid  the  distractions  of  the  govern-  Crap.  HI. 
ment  had  lain  dormant  for  several  years.  The  war  which  succeeded,  however  ^[^^CT**^ 
&vourable  to  the  British  arms  in  Europe,  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  not  a 
little  injurious,  to  the  feeble  Company  in  India.  On  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch 
fleet  of  eight  large  ships  off  SwaUy  in  1658-54,  the  English  trade  at  Surat  was 
suspended.  In  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  three  of  the  Company's  ships  were  taken, 
and  one  destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  English,  consist* 
ing  of  the  interdiange  of  goods  from  one  of  their  stations  to.  another,  became, 
under  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Dutch,  so  hazardous  as  to  be  almost  sus- 
pended ;  and  at  Bantam,  near  the  principal  seat  of  the  Dutch  power,  traffic 
seems  to  have  been  rendered  wholly  impracticable.^ 

.  As  CiomwdUl  soon  reduced  the  Dutch  to  the  necessity  of  desiring  peace ;,  and  of  Qaims  upon 
submitting  to  it  on  terms  nearly  such  as  he  thought  proper  to  dictate ;  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Westminster  in  1654,  in  which  they 
engaged  to  conform  to  whatever  justice  might  prescribe  in  regard  to  the  massa- 
cre at  Amboyna.  It  was  agreed  to  name  four  commissioners  on  each  side,  who 
should  meet  at  London,  and  make  an  adjustment  of  the.  claims  of  the  two'  na* 
tions.  One  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  ill-advised  condition,  was,  that  if, 
within  a  specified  time,  the  appointed  commissioners  should  be  unable  to  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  differences  in  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment and  arbitration  of  the  Protestant  Swiss  cantons.f 

The  Commissioners  met  on  the  30th  of  August,  1654.  The  English  Com- 
pany, who  have  never  found  themselves  at  a  loss  to  make  out  heavy  claims  for 
compensation,  whether  it  was  their  own  or  a  foreign  government  witii  which 
they  had  to  deal,  stated  the  amount  of  their  damages,  ascertained  by  a  series  of 
accounts,  from  the  year  1611  to  the  year  1652,  at  the  vast  sum  of  3,695,999/*  ISsi 
The  Dutch,  however,  seem  to  have  been  a  match  for  them,  even  in  the  business 
of  accounts.  They  too  had  their  claims  for  compensation,  on  account  of  joint 
expenses  not  paid,  or  injuries  and  losses  occasioned ;  which  counter  claims  amounted 
to  2,919,861/.  8s.  6d.  It  is  in^possible  to  pronounce  with  accuracy  on  the 
justice,  comparative  or  abscdute^  of  these  several  demands.  There  is  no  .doubt 
that  both  were  excessively  exaggerated.  But  if  we  consider,  that,  under  .  the 
domineering  ascendency  which  the  Protector  had  acquired  with  regard  to  the 
Dutch,  it  was  expedient  for  th^m  to  submit,  and  natural  for  the  EngUsh  to  over- 
reach ;  while  we  observe  that  the  award,  pronounced  by  the  Commissioners, 

^  Bruce,  i.  4589  482,  484, 485«  f  lb.  489. 
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Book  I.  allotted  to  the  English  no  more  than  85,000/.,  to  be  paid  by  two  instalments,  we 
^^^CT*"^^  shall  not  find  any  reason,  distinct  jfrom  national  partiality,  to  persuade  us  that 
the  Dutch  demands  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  justice  and  truth.  All  the 
satisfaction,  obtained  for  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  even  by  the  award  of  the 
same  conunissioners,  was  S,615/,  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  or  executors  of  those 
who  had  suffered.*  Polaroon  was  given  up  to  the  English,  but  not  worth  the 
receiving* 
Petition  Various  occuTTences  strongly  mark  the  sense,  which  appears  to  have  been 

against  Joint-  ^  ^^ 

stock  manage-  generally  entertained,  of  the  unprofitable  nature  of  joint-stock.     That  particular 
^^^  '  body  of  pn^rietors,  including  the  Assada  merchants,  to  whom  the  united  joint- 

stock  belonged,  presented  to  the  Council  of  State,  in  1654,  two  separate  peti« 
tions ;  in  which  they  prayed  that  the  East  India  Company  should  .no  longer  pro- 
ceed exclusively  on  the  principle  of  a  joint-stock  trade,  but  that  the  owners  of  the 
separate  funds  should  have  authority  to  employ  their  own  capital^  servants,,  and 
shipping,  in  the  way  which  they  themsdves  should  ^m  most  to  their  own 
advantage.!  The  Directors,  whose  power  and  consequence  were  threatened, 
shook  with  alarm.  Thpy  hastened.to  present  those  pleas  which  are  used  as  their 
Reasons  for.  j^^j;  weapons  of  defence  to  the  present  day.  Experience  had  proved  the  neces- 
sity of  a  joint-stodc ;  since  the  trade  had  been  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock  during 
forty  years :  Such  competitions  as  those  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch 
could  only  be  supported  by  the  strength  of  a  joint-stock :  The  equipments  for 
the  India:  trade  required  a  capkal  so  large  as  a  joint-stock  alone  could  afford : 
The  failure  of  Courten's  experimi^t  proved  that  voyages  on  any  other  principle 
could  not  succeed:  The  '£aK;tories  requisite  for  the  Indian  trade  could  be 
established  only  by  a  joint«>stock,  the  East  India  Company. having  factories  in 
the  dominions  of  no  less  than  fourteen  different  eoviereigns :  The  native  princes 
required  engagements  to  make  good  the  losses  whidi  they  or  their  subjects 
might  sustain  at  the  hand  of  Enghshmen ;  and  to  this  a  jointstock  company 
alone  was  competent. 

On  these  grounds  they  not  only  prayed  that  'the  trade  by  jointvstock  should 
be  ^cclusively  continued ;  but,  as  it  had  beea  iinpracticable  fisr  some  time  to  obtain 
sufficient  subscriptions,  tiiat  additional  encouragement  should  be  given  by  new 

*  Bruce,  i.  491. 

t  The  reasons  on  which  they  supported  their  request^  as  stated  in  their  petition,  exhibit  so  just 
a  view  of  the  infirmities  of  joint-stock  management,  as  compared  with'  that  of  individuals  pur- 
suing their  own  interests,  that  they  are  highly  worthy  of  inspection  as  a  specimen  of  the  talents  and 
knowledge  of  the  men  by  whom  joint^stock  was  now  opposed.   -See  Rruoe,  L  518. 
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privileges;  and,  in  particular>,  that  assistance  should  be  granted^  suflSdient  to  Chap. HI. 
enable  them  to  recover  and  retain  the  S^pdce  Islands.*  ^•*— ^v-^— ^ 

In  their  reply,  the  body  of  petitioners,  who  were  now  distinguished  by  Reasons 
the  name  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  signal  want  of  sue-  ^^^^  ' 
cess,  which  had  attended  the  trade  to  India,  during  forty  years  of  joint-stock 
management.  They  asserted,  that  private  direction  and  separate  voyages  would 
have  been  fax  more  profitable ;  as  the  prosperity  of  those  open  Companies,  the 
Turkey,  Muscovy,  and  £astland  Companies,  sufficiently  evinced.  They  claimed 
a  right,  by  agreement,  to  a  share  in  the  factories  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India ;  and  stated  that  they  were  fitting^  out  fourteen  ^ps  for  the 
trade.f  They  might  have  still  further  represented,  that  every  one  of  the  ail- 
ments advanced  by  the  Directors,  witiiout  evai  a  single  exception,  was  a  mere 
assumption  of  the  tlying  to  be  proved.  That  the  trade  had,  durmg  for<y  years, 
or  four  hundred  years,  been  carried  on  by  a  jmnt-stock,  proved  not  that,  by 
a  different  mode  of  carrying  on,  it  would  not  have  yielded  much  greater  advantage : 
if  the  trade  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  unprosperous,  it  rather  prov^  that 
the  management  had  been  propcNrtionaUy  defective.  The  IMrectors,  who  with 
their  joint-stock  had  so  ill  supported  ccHnpeCition,  asserted  that  fbr  this  pur- 
pose private  adventure  would  altogether  fail;  though  Courten's Association 
had  threatened  to  chive  them  out-  dT  every  market  in  which  they  had  i^peai^ ; 
and  though  they  themselves  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly  declared  to  govern- 
ment that,  unless  the  license  to  Coorten  were  withdrawn,  the  ruin  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  sure.  With  regard  to  'mtrcantih  dompetition,  at  any  rate^ 
the  skill  and  vigilance  of  individuals  transacting  for  their  onvn  intetest  was 
sure  to  be  a  more  powarfid  instrument  than  the  imbecility  and  negligence  of 
joint-stock  management :  and  as  to  warHke  competition,  a  few  ships  of  war, 
with  a  few  companies  of  marines,  employed  by  the  government,  would  have 
yielded  far  more  security  than  all  the  efforts  which  a  feeble  johit-stock  could 
make.  Tlie  feilure  of  Courten's  Associataon  was  sufficiently  accounted  fer  by 
the  op^ation  of  particuhur  cai^es,  altogether  distinct  fitom  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  trade ;  the  situation,  in  fact^  in  which  the  jealousy  and  influence  of 
the  Company  had  placed  them.  Olie  establishment  of  fectories  was  by  no  means 
so  necessary  as  the  Company  ignorantly  supposed,  and  interestiedly  strove  to 
persuade ;  as  they  shortly  aft^  found  to  their  cost,  when  they  were  glad  to  re^ 
duce  the  greater  number.    Where  factories  were  really  usdul^  it  would  be  for 

*.  Once,  L  492, 499.  tIb.K494. 
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Book  h    the  interest  of  all  the  teaders  to  support  them.     And  all  would  join  in  an  object 

^T^C*""'^  of  common  utility  in  India,  as  they  joined  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe« 

As  to  the  native  princes,  there  was  no  such  diflSculty  as  the  Company  pretended ; 

nor  would  individual  merchants  have  been  less  successful  than  the  directors  of  a 

joint-stock,  in  finding  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  trade. 

These  contending  pretensions  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Council  of 
State ;  and  they,  without  coming  to  a  decision,  remitted  the  subject  to  the  Protec- 
tor and  CoundU  as  too  difficult  and  important  for  the  judgment  of  any  inferior 
tribunal* 
Disputes  Nothing  could  exceed  the  omiusion  which,  from  the  clashing  interests  of  the 

^era  of  the  owners  of  the  separate  stocks,  now  raged  in  the  Company's  affairs.    There  were 
^kT^        no  less  than  three  parties,  who  set  up  claims  to  the  Island  of  Polaroon,  and  to 

the  compensation  money  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  Dutch :  The 
respective  proprietors  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  united  joint-stocks.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  third  joint-stock  claimed  the  whole,  as  the  fourth  joint-stock 
and  the  united  stock  were  not  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  debt  obtained 
from  the  Dutch  was  incurred ;  and  they  prayed  that  the  money  might  be 
lodged  in  safe  and  responsihle  hands,  till  government  should  determine  the 
question.  The  owners  of  the  two  other  stocks  demanded  that  the  money  should 
be  divided  into  three  equal  shares  for  the  three  several  stocks^  and  that  they 
should  all  have  equal  rights  to  the  Island  of  Polaroon. 

Five  arbitrators,  to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  were  chosen  by  the  Council 
of  State.  In  the  mean  time  CromweU  proposed  to  borrow  the  85,000/.  which 
had  been  paid  by  the  Dutcb^  and  could  not  be  employed  till  judgment  deter- 
mined to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  Directors,  however,  had  expected  the  fingering  of  the  money,  and  they 
advanced  reasons  why  it  should  be  immediately  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
pecuniary  distresses  of  the  Company  were  great :  The  different  stocks  Were 
60,000/.  in  debt ;  and  many  of  the  proprietors  were  in  difficult  circumstances : 
From  gratitude  to  the  Protector,  however,  they  would  make  exertions  to  spare 
him  50,000/.  to  be  repaid  in  eighteen  months  by  instalments,  provided  the  re- 
mainder 85,000/.  were  immediately  assigned  them^  to  pay  then*  most  pressing 
debts,  and  make  a  dividend  to  the  Ptopiietors.f  It  thus  appears,  that  these  Direc- 
tors wanted  to  forestall  the  decision  of  the  question ;  and  to  distribute  the  money 
at  their  own  pleasure,  before  it,  was  known  to  whom  it  belonged.    At  the  same 

•  Bruce,  i.  50S.  f  lb.  50S,  50i. 
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time  it  is  natter  of  carious  uncertainty  who  these  Directors  were,  whom  they  Chap.  III. 
represented,  by  what  set  or  sets  of  Proprietors  they  were  chosen,  or  to  whom  they 
were  responsible. 

While  this  dispute  was  yet  undecided,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  or  Proprietors  The  Dutch 
of  the  united  stock, 'obtained  a  commission  from  the  Protectorate  fit  out  four  "fi^^thT" 
ships  for  the  Indian  trade,  under  .the  management  of  a  committee.*     We  are  E^^J^^ 
upon  this  occasion  made  acquainted  with  a  very  interesting  fact.     The  news  of  ^ngianci- 
this  event  being  carried  to  Holland^  it  was  interpreted  and  understood  by  the 
Dutch  as  being  an  abolition  of  the  exclusive  charter,  and  the  adoption  of  the  new 
measure  of  a  free  and  open  trade.     The  interests  of  the  Dutch  Company  made 
them  see,  in  this  supposed  revolution,  very  different  consequences];from  those  which 
the  interests  of  the  English  Directors  made  them  believe  or  pretend  that  they 
beheld  in  it.     Instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  loss  of  a  joint-stock  in  England,  which 
they  ought  to  have  done,  if  by  joint-stock  alone  the  trade  of  their  rivals  could 
successfully  be  carried  on ;  they  were  filled  with  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  free- 
dom, as  likely  to  produce  a  trade  with  which  they  would  attempt  a  competition 
in  vain.f 

Meanwhile  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  equipment  of  a  fleet. '  The  petition  of  the  Company>Jto  the  Pro- 
tector  fi^r  leave  to  export  bullion  specified  the  sum  of  only  15,000/. :  the  fleet 
consisted  of  three  ships.  They  continued  to  press  the  government  for  a  decision 
in  favour  of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  and  in  a  petition  which  they  presented  in 
October,  1656,  aflirmed,  that  the  great  number  of  ships,  sent  by  individuals 
under  licenses,  had  raised  the  price  of  India  goods  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
reduced  that  of  English  commodities  in  thq  same  proportion.  The  Council 
resolved  at  last  to  come  to  a  decision*  After  some  inquiry,  they  gave  it  as  their 
advice  to  the  Protector  to  continue  the  exclusive  trade  and  the  joint-stock.  •  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  committee  of  the  Council  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
terms  of  a  charter.  ^ 

While  the  want  of  funds  almost  annihilated  the  operations  of  the  Company's  v^iiie  the 

English  Com- 
pany languish 

•  Bruce,  i.  508.  f^^J^^ 

t  Tharloe*8  State  Papers,  iii.  80.  Anderson  says,  *'  The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  having 
heard  that  the  Lord  iVotector  would  dissolve  the  East  India  Company  at  London,  and  declare 
the  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Indies  to  be  free  and  open,  were  greatly  alarmed,  considering 
such  a  measure  as  ruinous  to  their  own  East  India  Company.*'  Anderson's  History  of  Commercei 
in  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii«  459«  See  Bruce,  i.  518. 
X  Bruce,  i.  514— 516. 
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agents  in  every  part  of  India ;  and  while  they  cconplained  that  th^  competi- 
tion of  the  ships  of  the .  Merchant  Adventurers  rendered  it,  as  usual,  im-- 
practicable  for  them  to  trade  with  a  profit  in  the  markets  of  India,  the  Dutch 
pursued  their  advantages  against  the  Portuguese.  They  had  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  year  1656*57  Uockaded  the  port  of 
Gk)a,  after  which  th^  meditated  an  attach  upon  the  small  island  of  Diu,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Swally.  The  success  of  these  plans 
woidd  give  them  a  complete  command  of  the  navigation  on  that  side  of  Indii^ 
and  the  power  of  imposing  on  the  English  trade  duties  which  it  would  be 
unable  to  bear.^ 


*  Bruce,  i.  522-*-529. 
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CHAR  IV. 

From  the  Coalition  between  the  Company  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  till 
the  Project  for  a  new  and  a  rival  East  India  Company.  ^ 

After  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State  in  favour  of  the  joint-stock  Chap.  IV. 
scheme  of  trading  to  India,  the  Company  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers  ef* 
fected  a  coalition.  On  the  strength  of  this  union  a  new  subscription,  in  1657-58,  Unionbetween 
was  opened,  and  filled  up  to  the  amount  of  786,00b.f»    Whether  the  expected  Jia  M^rS 
charter  had  been  actually  received  is  not  ascertained.  Adventurers. 

The  first  operation  of  the  new  body  of  subscribers  was  the  very  necessary  Preliminary 
one  of  forming  an  adjustment  with  the  owners  of  the  preceding  flinds,    A  ne-  ^  ^' 

gotiation  was  opened  for  obtaining  the  transfer  of  the  fiactories,  establishments, 
and  privileges  in  India.  After  the  lofty  terms  in  which  the  Directors  had  al- 
ways spoken  of  these  privileges  and  possessions,  when  placing  them  in  the  list 
of  reasons'  for  0{^sing  an  open  trade,  we  are  apt  to  be  surprised  at  the  shiaU* 
ness  of  the  sum  which,  after  all,  and  '*  though  situated  in  the  dominions  of 
fourteen  different  sovereigns,''  they  were  found  to  be  worth.  They  were  made 
over  in  full  right  for  20,000/.,  to  be  paid  in  two  instalments.  The  ships,  mer- 
chandise in  store,  and  other  trading  commodities  bf  the  preceding  adventurers 
were  taken  by  the  new  subscribers  at  a  price ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  sharers 
in  the  forma*  trade,  who  on  that  account  had  property  in  the  Indies,  should  not 
traffic  on  a  separate  fund,  but,  after  a  specified  term,  should  carry  the  amount 
of  such  prq)erty  to  the  account  of  the  new  stock.f  There  was,  in  this  manner, 
only  one  stock  now  in  the  hands  <^  the  Directors,  and  they  had  one  distinct  in- 
terest to  pursue : '  a  prodigious  improvement  on  the  preceding  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment, when  several  stocks  were  managed  and  as  many  contending  inte- 
rests  pursued  at  once. 

Some  new  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  whole  of 
the  factories  and  presidencies  were  rendered  subordinate  to  the  Pl^dent  and 
Council  at  Surat.  The  presidencies,  however,  at  Fort  St.  George  and  at  Ban- 
tam were  continued ;  the  factories  and  agencies  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and 

♦  Bruce,  i.  529.  f  Bruce,  i.  529,  530, 
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Book  I.  in  Bengal  being  made  dependent  on  the  former,  and  those  in  the  southern 
islands  on  the  latter.  * 

As  heavy  complaints  had  been  made  of  trade  carried  on,  for  their  own  ac^ 
count,  by  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  Company,  who  not  only  acted  as  the 
rivals  of  their  masters,  but  neglected  and  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  masters,  this 
practice  was  prolubited,  and,  in  compensation,  additional  salaries  were  allowed*! 
First  Tojages.  After  these  preliminary  proceedings,  the  first  fleet  was  dispatched.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  ships ;  one  for  Madras  carrying  15,500/.  in  bullion ;  one  for  Ben- 
gal; and  three  for  Surat,  Persia,  and  Bantam,  j:  The  following  year,  thatia 
the  season  l658-59»  one  ship  was  consigned  to  Surat,  one  to  Fort  St.  George, 
and  two  to  Bantam.  The  latter  were  directed  to  touch  at  Fori  St.  George  to 
'  obtain  coast  clothes  for  the  islands,  and  to  return  to  Bengal  and  Fort  St.  George 
to  take  in  Bengal  and  Coromandel  goods  for  Europe.  Instructions  were  given 
to  make  great  eiSbrts  for  recovering  a  share  of  the  spice  trade.  §  Bantam,  how- 
ever,  was  at  this  time  blockaded  by  the  Dutch,  and  no  accounts  were  this  year 
received  of  the  traffic  in  the  southern  islands.  || 

The  operations  of  the  new  joint-stock  were  not  more  prosperous  than  those  of 
the  old.  Transactions  at  the  several  factories  were  feeble  and  unsuccessful 
For  two  years,  1669-60,  and  1660-61,  there  is  no  account  of  the  Companjr's 
equipments ;  and  their  advances  to  India  were  no  doubt  smaU.**  "  The  embior- 
rassed  state  of  the  Company's  funds  at  this  particular  period,''  says  Mr.  Bruce^ 
**  may  be  inferred  firom  the  resolutions  they  had  taken  to  relinquish  many  of 
their  out-stations,  and  to  limit  their  trade  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  to  the  pre- 
sidencies of  Surat  and  Fort  St.  George,  and  their  subordinate  factories."  f  f 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  died,  and  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne.  Amid 
the  arrangements  which  took  place  between  England  and  the  continental 
powers,  the  Company  were  careful  to  press  on  the  attention  of  government  a 
list  of  grievances^  which  they  represented  themselves  as  stiU  enduring  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch ;  and  an  order  was  obtained,  empowering  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Polaroon.    They  afterwards  complained  that  it  was  de- 

•  Bruce,  i.  5S2.  f  lb.  J  lb.  53S. 

§  lb.  6S9i  540.  The  state  of  interest,  botb  in  India  and  England,  appears  incidentally  in 
the  accounts  received  by  the  Company  from  the  agents  at  Surat,  in  the  year  1658-59.  Tliese 
agents,  after  stating  the  narrowness  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  recommend  to  the 
Directors  rather  to  borrow  money  in  England,  which  could  easily  be  done  at  4  per  cent,  than 
leave  them  to  take  up  moaey  in  India  at  8  or  9  per  cent.  lb.  542. 
J  lb.  544.  ••  lb.  549—551.  ft  ^  B55. 
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Urered  to  them  in  such  a  state  of  prepared  desolation  as  to  be  of  no  service.*.  Chap.  IY. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  an  island  of  hardly  any  value  at  best.  v.— ^^,,-^-y 

On  every  diange  in  the  government  of  the  country  it  had  been  an  important  a  new  charter 
object  with  the  Company  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  their  exdusive  privileges  ^^  ^^^^^  i^- 
from  the  new  rulers.  The  usual  policy  was  not  neglected  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  him  for  a  renewal  of  the  East 
India  charter.  As  there  appears  not  to  have  been  at  the  time  any  body  of  op- 
ponents to  make  interest  or  importunity  for  a  contrary  measure,  it  was  fieu*  easier 
to  grant  without  inquiry  than  to  inquire  and  refuse ;  and  Charles  and  his  minis- 
ters had  a  "predilection  for  easy  rules  of  government.  A  charter,  bearing  date 
the  3d  of  April,  1661,  was  accordingly  granted,  confirming  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  Company,  and  vesting  in  them  authority  to  make  peace  and  war 
with  any  prince  or  people,  not  being  Christians ;  and  to  seize  unlicensed  persons 
within  their  limits,  and  send  them  to  Enghndf  The  two  last  were  important 
privileges ;  and,,  with  the  right  of  administering  justice,  consigned  almost  all  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  discretion  of  the  Directors  and  their  servants. 

It  appears  not  that^  on  this  occasion,  the  expedient  of  a  new  subscription  for  state  of  tb« 
obtaining  a  capital  was  a^ttempted.  A  new  adjustment  with  regard  to  the  privi-  ^^  ^^ 
leges  and  dead  stock  in  India  would  have  been  required.  The  joint-stock  was 
not  as  yet  a  definite  and  invariable  sum,  placed  beyond  the  power  of  resumption, 
at  the  di^X)sal  of  the  Company j'  the  shares  only  transferable  by  purchase  and 
sale  in  the  market  The  capital  was  variable  and  fluctuating;  formed  by  the 
sums  which,  on  the  occasion  of  each  voyage,  the  individuals  who  .were  free  of 
the  Company  chose  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the. Directors,  receiving  credit  for 
the  amount  in  the  Compan/s  books,  and  proportional  dividends  on  the  profits 
of  the  voyage.  Of  this  stock  500/.  entitled  a  proprietor  to  a  vote  in  the  general 
courts ;  and  the  shares  were  transferable,  even  to  such  as  were  not  free  of  the 
Company,  upon  paying  51.  for  adiknission.  ^ 

Of  the  amount  either  of  the  shipping  or  stock  of  the  first  voyage  upon  the 
renewed  charter  we  have  no  account ;  but  the  instructions  sent  to  India  pre- 
scribed a  reduction  of  the  circle  of  trade.  In  the  following  year,  1662-63,  two 
ships  sailed  for  Surat,  the  cargo  of  which,  in  goods  and  bullion,  amounted  to 
6£,000/.,  of  which  it  would  appear  that  28,300/.  was  consigned  to  Fort  St. 
George.     Next  season  there  is  no  account  of  equipments.     In  1664-65,  two 

•  Bruce,  i.  S55,  554.  t  lb.  557. 

X  Anderson's  Hist  of  Commerce  in  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  495,  605. 
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Book  L  ships  were  sent  out  with  the  very  limited  value  of  16,000/.  The  foUowing 
^^'^T^^T^  season  the  same  number  only  of  ships  was  equipped ;  and  the  value  in  money 
and  goods  consigned  to  Surat  was  20^600/. ;  whether  any  thing  in  addition  ;Hras 
afforded  to.  Fort  St.  George  does  not  appear ;  there  was  no  consignment  to 
Bantam.  In  1666-67,  the  equipment  seems  to  have  consisted  but  of  one  vessel* 
consigned  to  Sun^  with  a  value  of  16,00021* 

With  these  inadequate  means  the  operations  of  the  Company  in  India  were 

by  necessity  languid  and  humble.    At  Surat  the  out-ticUnies  and  agencies  were 

suppressed.     Instructions  were  given  to  sell  the  English  goods,  at  low  rates,  for 

the  purpose  of  ruining  the  interlopers.    Th^  Dutch,   however,   revenged  the 

private  traders ;  and,  by  the  competition  of  their  powerM  capital,  rendered  the 

Company's  busiaess  difficult  and  unprofitaUe.f    On  the  Corom^ndel  coast  the 

wars  among  the  native  chiefe,  and  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Dutch* 

cramped  and  threatened*  to  extinguish  the  trade  of  the  English.    And  at  Ban* 

tarn,  where  the  Dutch  power  was  most  sensibly  felt,  the  k^le  resources  of  thldlr 

rivals  hardly  sufficed  to  keep  their  business  alive.  X 

Bombay  During  these  years  of  weakness  and  obscurity,  several  events  occurred,  which 

POTtiwese*to  ^^  ^^^^  consequcuces  proved  to  be  of  considerable  importance.    The  island  of 

the  King,  and  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  In&nta 

by  the  King  to  •  • 

the  Company.  Catharine ;  and  a  fleet  of  five  men  of  war  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Marl? 
borough,  with  500  troops  conunanded  by  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  were  sent 
to  receive  the  possession.  The  armament  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  18th 
September,  1662 ;  but  the  Governor  evaded  the  cession.  The  English  under- 
stood the  treaty  to  include  Salsette  and  the  other  dependencies  of  Bombay. 
As  it  was  not  precise  in  its  terms,  the  Portuguese  denied  that  it  referred  to 
any  thing  more  than  the  island  of  Bombay.  Even  Bombay  they  refused 
to  give  up  till  further  instructions,  on  the  pretext  that  the  letters  or  patent 
of  the  King  did  not  accord  with  the  usages  of  Portugal.  The  commander  of  the 
armament  applied  in  this  emergency  to  the  Company's  President  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  receiving  the  troops  and  ships  at  Surat,  as  the  men  were,  dying  by 
long  confinement  on  board.  But  that  magistrate  represented  the  danger  of  in* 
curring  the  suspicion  of  the  Mogul  government,  which  would  produce  the  seizure 
of  the  Companjr's  investment^  and  the  expulsion  of  their  servants  from  the 
country.    In  these  circumstances  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  took  his  resolution  pf 

*  Bruce,  ii.  108,  119,  162,  1S6,  f  lb.  110^  138,  157,  1«8,  174. 
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<«etimiing  with  the  ELing^s  ships  to  England ;  but  Sir  Abraham  Shipman,  it  was  Chap.  IV. 
agreed^  should  land  the  troops  on  the  island  of  Angedivah,  twelve  leagues  dis-  ^*— *v*~^ 
tant  from  Goa.    On  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  in  England  in 


1663,  the  King  remonstrated  with  the  government  of  Portugal,  but  obtained 
nothmg  more  than  unsatisfiictory  explanations ;  and  all  intention  of  partmg  with 
the  dependencies  of  Bombay  was  denied.  The  situation  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
troops  at  Angedivah  proved  extremely  unhealthy,  and  their  numbers  were  greatly 
reduced  by  disease ;  when  the  commander  made  offer  to  the  President  and 
Council  at  Surat,  to  cede  the  Eing^s  rights  to  the  Company.  This  offer,  on 
consultation,  the  President  and  Council  declined ;  as  weU  because,  without  the 
authority  of  the  King,  the  grant  was  not  valid,  as  because  in  their  feeble  con* 
dition  they  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  When  Sir  Abraham 
Shipman  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  had  died  by  fiunine  and  disease^ 
Mr.  Cooke,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  accepted  of  Bombay  on  the  terms 
which  the  PcHtuguese  were  pleased  to  prescribe ;  renounced  all  daim  to  the  con- 
tiguous islands ;  and  allowed  the  Portuguese  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
customs.  This  convention  the  King  refused  to  ratify,  as  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  his  treaty  with  Portugal ;  but  sent  out  Sir  Geirvase  Lucas  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  place.  As  a  few  years'  experience  showed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  cost  more  than  it  produced,  it  was  once  more  offered  to  the 
Company ;  and  now  accepted.  The  grant  bears  date  in  1668.  It  was  '^  tobe  held 
of  the  Kingin  free  and  common  soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich, 
on  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent  of  10/.  in  gold,  on  the  30th  September,  in 
each  year ; "  and  with  the  place  itself  was  received  authority  to  exercise  all  po- 
litical powers,  necessary  for  its  defence  and  government* 

Subterfiiges  of  a  similar  kind  were  invented  by  the  Dutch  to  evade  the  cession  Dispates  witk 
ctf  the  island  of  PpliEuroon.  The  Governor  pretended  that  he  could  not  deliver  ^  ^  "  - 
up  the  island  ^thout  instructions  from  the  Governor  of  Banda;  and  the  Grovemor 
of  Banda  pretended  that  he  could  not  givemich  instructions  without  receiving  au- 
thority from  the  Governor-General  of  Batavia.  After  much  delay  and  negotiation 
the  cession  was  made  in  1665 ;  but  not,  if  we  believe  the  English  accounts,  till 
the  Dutch  had  so  tar  exterminated  the  inhabitants  and  the  spice  trees,  that  the 
acquidtion  was  of  little  importance.  On  the  recommencement,  however,  of 
hostilities  between  England  and  Holland,  the  Dutch  made  haste  to  expel  the 
English,  and  to  re-occupy  the  island.    And  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  both  Pola- 
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Book  I.    roon  and  Damm,  on  which  the  English  had  attempted  an  establishment,  were 
^— V— '  finally  ceded  to  the  Dutch.*  ... 

English  fao-  ^^  ^hc  beginniiig  of  1664,  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the  Mharatta  power,  in  the 
Siirat*^de-  course  of  his  predatory  warfisffe  against  the  territories  of  the  Mogul  Sovereign, 
fended  against  attacked  the  dtv  of  Surat.     The  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  Governor  shut  him- 

cheMharattas.  ^^^ 

self  up  in  the  castle.  The  Company's  servants,  however,  taking  shelter  in  the 
factory,  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  having  called  in  the  ships*  crews  to  thdr  aid, 
made  so  brave  a  resistance  that  Sevagee  retired  after  pillaging  the  town.  The 
gallantry  and  success  of  this  enterprise  so  pleased  the  Mogul  government  as  to 
obtain  its  thanks  to  the  President,  and  new  privileges  of  trade  to  the  Company. 
The  place  was  again  approached  by  the  same  destructive  enemy  in  1670,  when 
the  principal  part  of  the.  Company's  goods  were  transported  to  Swally,  and  lodged 
on  board  the  ships.  The  English  again  defended  themselves  sucdessfiilly,  though 
some  lives  were  lost,  as  well  as  some  property  in  their  detached  warehouses,  f 
First  instance  At  this  period  occurred  one  of  the  first  instances  of  refractory  and  disobedient 
oon^^T  the  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  servants.     This  is  a  calamity  to  which 

servants  of  the  they  h^ve  been  much  less  frequently  exposed  than,  from  the  distance  and  em- 
Company.  .11 

ployments  of  those  servants,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  expect.  The  efforts 

of  the  Directors  to  suppress  the  trade  which  their  agents  carried  on  for  their  own 
account  had  not  been  very:  successful  Sir  Edward  Winter,  the  chief  servant 
at  Fort  St.  George,  was  suspected  of  this  delinquency,  and  in  consequence 
recalled.  When  Mr.  Foxcroft,  however,  who  was  sent  to  supersede  him, 
arrived  at  Fort  St.  George,  in  June,  1665,  instead  of  resigning,  he  placed  his 
intended  successor  in  confinement,  under  a  pretext  which  it  was  easy  to  make, 
that  he  had  uttered  disloyal  expressions  against  the  King'»  government.  Not- 
withstanding remonstrances  and -commands,  he  maintained  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  place  till  two  ships  arrived,  in  August  1668,  with  peremptory 
orders  from  the  Company,  strengthened  by  a  command  from  the  King,  to  resign ; 
when  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  complied.  He  retired  to  Masulipatam,  a 
station  of  the  Dutch,  till  the  resentment  excited  against  him  in  England  should 
cool :  and  his  name  appears  no  more  in  the  annals  of  the  Company.  :|: 

In  Bengal  the  English  factory  at  Hoogley  had  been  involved  in  an  unhappy 
dispute  with  the  Mogul  government,  on  account  of  a  junk  which  they  impru- 
dently seized  on  the  river  Ganges.  For  several  years,  this  incident  had  been 
used  as  a  pretext  for  molesting  them.     In  1662-68,  the.  chief  at  Madras  sent  an 
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agent  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  with  Meer  Jumlah  the  Nabob  of  Bengal;  and  Chap.  IV. 
to  establish  agencies  at  Balasore  and  Cossimbuzar.*    The  Company's  funds,  ^"*T^C~^ 
howevetf  were  too  confined  to  push  to  any  extent  the  trade  of  the  rich  province 
of  Bengal. 

The  scale  was  very  small  on  which  the  Company's  appointments  were  at  this  The  pay  of  the 
time  formed.     In  1662,  Sir  George  Oxenden  was  elected  to  be  "  President  and  semSte^at 
chief  Director  oi  aU  their  affairs  at  Surat,  and  all  other  their  factories  in  the  ^^^^ 
north  parts  of  India,  firom  Zeilon  to  the  Red  Sea,"  at  a  salary  of  300/.  and 
with  a  gratuity  of  200/.  per  annum  as  compensation  for  private  trade.     Private 
trade  in  the  hands  of  the  servants,  and  still  more  in  those  of  others,  the  Com* 
pany  were  now  roost  earnestly  labouring  to  suppress.     Directions  were  given  to 
sdze  all  unlicensed  traders  and  send  them  to  England ;  and  no  exertion  of  the 
great  powers  entrusted  to  the  Company  was  to  be  spared,  to  annihilate  the  race  of 
merchants  who  trenched  upon  the  monopoly,  and  to  whom,  under  the  disrespect- 
fid  name  of  interlopers,  they  ascribed  a  great  part  of  their  imbecility  and 
depression,  f  . 

Their  determination  to  crush  all  those  of  their  a>untrymen  who  dared  to  add  Altercation 
themselves  to  the  list  of  their  competitors,  £uled  not  to  give  rise  to  instances  of  two  houses  of 
great  hardship  and  calamity.     One  was  rendered  famous  by  the  altercation  ^a  ^Mao- 
(which  in  1666  it  produced  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament.     Thomas  ^'^  ^^  ^^^ 
Skinner,  a  merchant,  fitted  out  a  vessel  in  1657«    The  agents  of  the  Company 
seized  his  ship  and  merchandize  in  India,  his  house,  and  the  island  of  Baiella 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  King  of  Jambee.     They  even  denied  him  a  passage 
home ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  travel  over  land  to  Europe.     The  sufferer  failed 
not  to  seek  redress,  by  "presenting  his  complaint  to  .  the  government ;  and  after 
^ome  importunity  it  was  referred  first  to  a  coipmittee .  of  the  Council,  and  next 
to  the  House  of  Peers.    When  the  Company  were  ordered  to  answer,  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  only  a  court  of  appeal,  and  not  competent  to  decide  in  the  first  resort. 
The  objection  was  over-ruled     The  Company  appealed  to  the  House  of  Coul- 
mons ;  the  Lords  were  highly  inflamed,  and,  proceeding  to  a  decision,  awarded 
to  the  petitioner  5,000/L     The  Commons  were  now  enraged  in  their  tiun ;  and 
being  unable  to  gratify  their  resentments  upon  the  House  of  Peers  which  was 
the  cause  of  them,  they  were  pleased  to  do  so  upon  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
who  had  already  paid  so  dearly  for  the  crime  (whatever  its  amount,)  of  infiinging 
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Book  L  the  Company*s  monopoly.  He  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  LoTd# 
"^"■"^^7"^  Whom  these  proceedings  filled  with  indignation,  voted  the  petition  of  the  Com* 
panj  to  the  Lower  House  to  be  false  and  scandalous.  Upon  this  the  Commons 
resolved  that  whoever  should  execute  the  sentence  of  the  other  house  in  fiEivour 
of  Skinner,  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Commons  of  En- 
gland, and  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  their  house.  To  such  a  height  did 
these  contentions  proceed,  that  the  King  adjourned  die  parliament  seven  times ; 
and  when  the  controversy  after  an  intermission  revived,  he  sent  for  both  houses 
to  Whitehall,^  and  by  his  personal  persuasion  induced  them  to  erase  from  theif 
journals  all  their  votes,  resolutions,  and  other  acts  relating  to  the  subject.  A 
contest  of  which  both  parties  were  tired  being  thus  ended,  the  sacrifice  and 
ruin  of  an  individual  appeared  as  usual  of  little  importance :  SSdnner  had  no 
redress.*  Another  class  of  competitors  excited  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
Company.  Colbert,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  among  his  projects  for 
rendering  his  country  commercial  and  opulent,  conceived,  in  1664,  the  design  of 
an  East  India  Company.  The  report  which  reached  the  court  of  Directors  in 
London  represented  the  French  as  fitting  out  eight  armed  vessels  for  India, 
commanded  by  Hubert  Hugo,  whom  in  their  instructions  to  the  setdementi 
abroad,  the  Directors  described  as  a  Dutch  pirate.  The  hostilities  of  the  Com« 
pony  were  timid.  They  directed  their  agents  in  India  to  afford  these  rivals  no 
aid  or  protection,  but  to  behave  towards  them  with  circumspection  and  delicacy. 
The  subservience  of  the  English  government  to  that  of  France  was  already  so 
ai^iaient,  as  to  make  them  afraid  of  disputes  in  which  they  were  likely  to  have 
their  own  rulers  against  them,  f 

The  war  which  tods:  pbu»  with  Holland  in  1664,  and  which  was  followed  in 

1665  by  a.  temporary  quarrel  with  France,  set  loose  the  powers  of  both  nations 

against  the  Company  in  India.    The  French  Company,  however,  was  too  much 

in  its  infancy  to  be  formidable ;  and  the  Dutch,  whose  mercantile  competition 

pressed  as  heavily  during  peace  as  during  war,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 

English,  chiefly  by  rendering  their  navigation  more  hazardous  and  expensive. 

Factories,  a        A  fact,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  an  enlightened  attention  would  have  been 

ore^t«M«r   P'^^ctive  of  important  consequences,  was  at  this  time  forced  upon  the  notice  rf 

not  necessary  ^jj^  Company.    One  grand  source  of  the  expenses  which  devoured  the  profits  of 

upon  a  scale  r      ^  o  xr  r 

BO  latge  as      their  trade  was  their  factories,  with  all  that  mass  of  dead  stock  which  they  re- 

that  of  the 


Company. 
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qviredf  houaes,  lands,  fortificatiaiis,  and  equipments.  The  Dutch,  who  pro-  Chap.  IV. 
aecuted  their  interests  with  vigilance  and  economy,  carried  on  their  trade  in  a  ^'""''">^'"~^ 
great  man j  places  without  factories,  and  entirely  free  of  the  expenses  which  they 
created.  Upon  receiving  instructiDns  to  make  preparations  and  inquiry  for 
<^iening  a  trade  with  Japan,  Mx.  Quarles  Brown,  the  Company's  agent  at 
Bantam,  who  had  been  at  Japan,  reported  to  the  Court,  that  it  would  be  neces* 
aary,  if  a  trade  with  Japan  was  to  be  undertaken,  to  foUow  the  plan  of  the 
Dutch ;  who  procured  the  commodities  in  demand  at  Japan,  in  the  countries 
of  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin;  not  by  erecting  expensive  fiictories, 
but  by  forming  contracts  with  the  native  merchants.  These  merchants,  at 
fixed  seasons,  hrought  to  the  ports  the  commodities  for  which  they  had 
contracted,  and  though  it  was  often  necessary,  to  advance  to  them  the  capital 
with  whidi  the  purchases  were  effected,  they  had  regularly  fulfilled  theic 
engagements.*  Even  the  Company  itseli^  and  that  in  places  where  their  fac« 
tones  cost  them  the  most,  had  made  experiments,  and  with  great  advantage,  on 
the  expedient  of  emjdoying  the  native  m^x^hants  in  providing  their  investments* 
At  Surat,  in  l665-£6,  '^  the  investments  of  the  season  were  obtained  by  the 
emjdoyment  of  a  native  merchant,  who  had  provided  an  assortment  of  pepper 
at  his  own  risk,  and  though  the  Dutch  had  obstructed  direct  purchases  of 
pepper,  the  agents  continued  the  expedient  of  employing  the  native  merdiapits^ 
and  embarked  a  moderate  assortment"  f  Factories  to  carry  on  the  traffic,  of 
Asia,  at  any  rate  on  the  scale  or  any  thing  approaching  to  the  scale  rf  the 
East  India  Company,  not  necessary,  and  by  their  expense  ruinous,  were  the 
natural  offspring  of  a  joint-stock ;  the  Managers  or  Directors  of  which  had  a 
muth  greater  interest  in  the  patronage  they  created,  which  was  wholly  Uieir  own ; 
than  in  the  profits  of  the  Company  of  which  they  had  only  an  insignificant  share*. 
Had  ihe  trade  to  India  been  conducted  from  the  beginning  on  those  principles  of 
individual  adventure  and  free  competition,  to  which  the  nation  owes  its  commer^ 
cial  grandeur,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  many  factories  would  have  been 
established.  The  agency  of  the  native  merchants  would  have  performed  much ; 
and  where  it  was  not  sufficient,  the  Indian  trade  would  have  naturally  divided 
itself  into  two  branches.  One  set  of  adventurers  would  have  established  them- 
selves in  India,  by  whom  investments  would  have  been  provided  for  the  Euro- 
pean ships,  and  to  whom  the  cargoies  of  ibe  £urq>ean  goods  would  have  bem 

*  Letters  from  the  Agent  and  Council  of  Bantam  (in  the  East  India  Register  0£5ce),  Bruce, 
M.  163. 
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Book  I.    consigned.     Another  class  of  adventurers,  who  remained  at  home,  would  have 
^"^r^^^Z'^  performed  the  business  of  export  and  import  from  England,  as  it  is  performed  ta 

any  other  region  of  the  globe. 
The  prosperity     The  time,  however,  was  now  approaching  when  the  weakness  which  had  so 
enables  the     long  characterized  the  operations  of  the  English  in  India  was  graduallj  to  dis^ 
^SZr  appear-     Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  the  government,  at  no  period, 
foods.  perhaps,  either  prior  or  posterior,  did  the  people  of  this  country  advance  so 

rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  as  during  the  time,  including  the  years  of  dvil 
war,  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  expulsion  of  James  II.*  We  ar^  not 
informed  of  the  particular  measures  which  were  pursued  by  the  Directors  for 
obtaining  an  extension  of  frinds ;  but  the  increase  of  capital  in  the  nation  was 
prol)ably  the  principal  cause  which  enabled  them,  in  the  year  succeeding  the 
acqiiisition  of  Bombay,  to  provide  a  grander  fleet  and  cargo  than  they  had  ever 
yet  sent  forth.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1667-68,  six  ships  sailed  to  Surat, 
with  goods  and  bullion  to  the  value  of  180,000/. ;  five  ships  to  Fort  St.  George, 
with  a  value  of  75,000/. ;  and  five  to  Bantam,  with  a  stock  of  40,000/.  In  the 
next  season  we  are  informed  that  the  consignments  to  Surat  consisted  of  1,20A 
tons  of  shipping,  with  a  stock  of  the  value  of  75,000/. ;  to  Fort  St.  George,  of 
five  ships,  and  a  stock  of  108,00(3/. ;  and  to  Bantam  of  three  ships  and  85,000/. 
In  the  year  1669-^70^  1,500  tons  of  shipping  were  sent  to  Surat,  six  ships  to  Fort 
St.  George,  and  four  to  Bantam,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  stock  was  281^000/. 
The  vessels  sent  out  in  1670-71  amounted  to  sixteen,  and  their  cargoes  and 
bullion  to  803,500/.  In  the  following  year,  four  ships  were  sent  to  Surat,  and 
nearly  2000  tons  of  shipping  to  Fort  St.  George ;  the  cargo  and  bullion  to  the 
former,  being  85,000/. ,  to  the  latter,  160,000/.:  shipping  to  the  amount  of  2,800 
tons  was  consigned  to  Bantam,  but  of  the  value  of  the  bullion  and  goods  no  ac- 
count seem3  to  be  preserved.  In  1672-78,  stock  and  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
157,700/.  were  sent  to  Surat  and  Fort  St.  George.  On  account  of  the  war,  an4 
the  more  exposed  situation  of  Bantam,  the  consignment  to  that  settlement  was 
postponed.     In  the  following  year,  it  appears  that  cargoes  and  bullion  were  con- 

♦  Sir  William  Petty,  who  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  Political  Arithmetic  in  1676, 
says ;  1.  The  streets  of  London  showed  that  city  to  be  double  what  it  was  forty  years  before; 
great  increase  was  also  manifested  at  Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Portsmouth, 
and  Cowes ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  Kingsale,  Coleraine,  and  Xx>ndonderry.  2.  With  respeet 
to  shipping,  the  navy  was  triple  or  quadruple  what  it  was  at  that  time ;  the  shipping  of  Newcastle 
was  80,000  tons,  and  could  not  then  have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  that  amount.  S.  The  number 
and  splendour  of  coaches,  equipages,  and  furniture,  had  much  increased  since  that  period.  4.  Th^ 
postage  of  letters  had  increased  from  one  to  twenty.  5.  The  King's  revenue  had  tripled  iteeK 
See  too  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  580. 
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ngneis  of  the  value  of  lOO^OOOA  to  Surat ;  87,000/.  to  Fort  St.  Geoi^ ;  and  Chap-  IV. 

41,000/.  to  Bantam.*  1674/ 

Other  events  of  these  y^ars  were  of  inconsiderable  importance.    In  1667-68,  New  attempts 
ai^iears  the  first  order  of  the  Company  for  the  importation  of  tea.  f    Attempts  to  cuitivat^^a 
were  now  recommended  for  resuming  trade  with  Sumatra,  i    In  1671-7B,  con-  ^^  ^^** 
sideraUe  embarrassment  was  produced  at  Surat  by  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet 
of  twelve  ships,  and  a  stock  computed  at  130,000/.     The  inconsiderate  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  the  French  reduced  the  price  of  European  goods,  and  raised 
that  of  Indian ;  but  so  little  did  these  adventurers  exhibit  of  the  spirit  and  know* 
ledge  of  ^commerce,  that  they,  the  Companjr's  agents  were  soon  convinced,  would 
not  pronre  formidable  rivals;  § 

As  Bngland  ai^d  France  were  now  united  in  alliance  against  the  Dutch,  the 
Company  might  have  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  humbling  their  oppre^ors,  but 
the  thought  of  a  new  set  of  competitors  seems  effectually  to  have  r^ressed  these 
triumphant  ^notions.  In  1673,  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  which  had  several 
tames  changed  its  moffters,  being  .recaptured  finpm  the  Dutch^  was  granted  anew 
and  confirmed  to  ttie  Company  by  a  royal  charter.  ||^    t         * 


the  funds  which  in  such  unui^al  quantity  the  Directors  had  Pecuniary  dif- 
been  able  to  supply  for  tbe  :stq)port  of  the  trade  in  India,  this  did  not  suffice  to'Company. 
remove,  it  would  Bpf^ear  that'  it  hardly  sarved  to  Mghten,  the^  peGunia:ry  diffi- 
culties under  which  it  laboured.  To  an  order  to  provide  a  large  investment,  the 
President  and  Council  at  Surat,  in  1673-74,  replied,  that  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  were  only  88,228/.  and  then:  debts  100,000/.  besides  interest  on  the 
same  at  9  per  cent ;  and  in  November,  1674,  they  represented  that  the  debt 
amse  to  no  less  a  sum  than  135,000/. ;  and  that  all  returns  must  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  be  suspended  till,  by  the  i4>plication  of  the  &n(b  received  from  Europe,  the 
Company's  credit  should  be  revived.  ** 

Of  the  sort  of  views  hdd  out  at  this  period  to  excite  the  fkvour  of  the  nation  Sir  Josiah 
towards  the  East  India  Company,  a  specimen  has  come  down  to  us  of  consider-  gemtcki  stat- 
able value.     Sur  Josiah  Child,  an  eminent  member  of  the  body  of  Duectort,  in  J^^^^t^  Jth? 
his  cdebrated  Discourses  on  Trade,  written  in  the  year  1665,  and  published  in  tf^«  '^th 

*  Bmce,  H.  201,  206,  209—224-,   227>  230—256,   258,  269*^8,   281,   282,  288—293, 
296,  297—312,  313—327,  328,  331. 

t  lb.  ii.  210.    The  words  of  this  order  are  curious,  *'  to  send  home  by  these  diips  100  lb. 
waight  of  the  best  tey  that  you  can  gett. 

t  lb.  ti«211.  '§  n>.d02.  II  lb. 232,  334. 

^  Bruce^  u.  M7,  342,  86?. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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1667»  represents  the  trade  to  India  as  the  most  beneficial  branch'  of  Engluii 
commerce ;  and  in  proof  of  this  opinion  asserts,  that  it  employs  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  sail  of  the  most  warlike  mercantSe  ships  of  the  kingdom,  manned  with 
mariners  from  60  to  100  each ;  that  it  supplies  the  kingdom  with  saltpetre, 
which  would  otherwise  cost  the  nation  an  immense  sum  to  the  Dutch ;  with 
pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  drugs,  to  the  value  of  150,000/.  or  180,000/. 
yearly,  for  which  it  would  otherwise  pay  to  the  same  people  an  exorbitant  price ; 
with  materials  for  export  to  Turkey,  France,  S^min,  Italy,  and  Guinea,  to  the 
amount  of  800,000/.  or  SOOfiOOL  yearly,  countries  with  whidi,  if  the  nation 
were  deprived  of  these  commodities,  a  profitable  trade  could  not  be  earned  on. 

These  statements  are  gross  fallacies  or  gross  exaggerations.  The  unporb^ 
exclusive  of  saltpetre,  are  here  asserted  to  exceed  400^000/.  a  year ;  though  the 
stock  which  was  annually  sent  to  effect  the  purchases^  and  to  defray  the  whole 
expense  of  &ctories  and  fortifications  abroad,  hardly  amounted'  in  any  of  a 
number  of  years  preceding  1665,  to  100,000/.,  often  to  not  one  fourth  part  of 
that  amount;  thoi^  the  Company  were  always  labouring  under  the  severed 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  and,  instead  of  making  great  savings,  always  contractuD^ 
debt.  Thus  early,  in  the  history  of  this  Company,  is  it  found  necessary  to  place 
reliance  on  their  accounts  and  statements,  only  after  a  rigid  scrutiny,  and  when 
something  very  different  from  the  authority  of  their  advocates  is  finmd  to  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  our  bdief. 
Cootmted  It  will  be  highly  instructive  to  confront  one  exaggerated  statement  with  mt- 
^ueof  the  othcr.  About  the  same  time  with  the  discourses  of  ^  Josiah  Child,  appeared 
fisheries.  ^j^^  celebrated  worked De  Witt  on  the  state  of  Holland;  in  which  he  exhibits  a 
summary  account  of  the  fishery  carried  on  by  the  province  of  Holland  alone. 
Proceeding  on  the  statement  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  in  the  investigation 
which  he  made  of  the  Dutch  fishery  for  the  infwmation  of  James  L  in  1603, 
affirmed,  that  ''  the  Hollanders  fisbied  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  with  no 
fewer  than  8,000  ships,  and  i0«000  men ;  that  they  employed  and  set  to  sea,  ta 
transport  and  sell  the  fish  so  taken^  and  to  make  returns  thereof  9,000  ships 
more,  and  150,Q00  men ;  and  that  twenty  busses  do,  one  way  or  other,  main* 
tain  8,000  people; ''  De  Witt  adds,  that  from  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
wrote,  to  the  time  at  which  he  produced  his  work,  the  traffic  of  Holland  in  ait 
its  branches  could  not  have  increased  less  than  one  third.  Allowing  this  account 
to  be  exaggerated  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  East  India  Director, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  so  much  better  known,  is  highly 
improbable ;  it  is  yet  evident  to  what  a  remarkable  degree  the  fisheries  of  the 
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SiitUh  coasts,  to  which  the  Dutch  confined  themselves*  constituted  a  mcke  im-  Cra?.  IV. 

portant  commerce  than  the  highly  vaunted,  but  comparatively  insignificant  busi-  ^*— -v— ^ 

ness  of  the  East  India  Company.*    T^  EngUsh  fishery  itself,   at  the  single 

station  g£  Newfoundland,  exceeded  the  value,  in  every  respect,  of  the  trade  to 

the  East  Indies.     In  the  year  1676,  no  fewer  than  102  ships,  carrying  twenty 

guns  each,  and  eighteen  boats,  with  five  men  to  each  boat,  9,180  men  in  all, 

were  employed  in  that  traffic ;  and  the  total .  value  of  the  fish  and  oil,  in  that 

year,  was  computed  at  386,400/.  f     Such  was  the  amount  of  a  trade  the  capital 

of  which  was  returned  in  less  than  a  year,  compared  with  that  to.the  East  Indies, 

of  which  the  capital  was  not  returned  in  less  than  two  or  three. 

The  equipments  were,  in  1674-75,  five  ships  to  Surat  with  189,000/.  in  Value  of  the 
goods  and  bullion ;  five  to  Fort  St.  George  with  202,000/. ;  and  2,500  tons  of  ^d^^^l^m 
shipping  to  Bantam  with  65,000/. :  In  1675-76,  to  Surat,  five  ships  and  96,500/.;  Jj^/^^*  ^^ 
to  Fort  St.  George,  five  ships  and  285,000/* ;  to  Bantam,  2,450  tons  of  shipping 
and  58,000/. :    In  1676-77,  three  ships  to  Surat  and  three  to  Fwt  St.  George, 
with  97,000/.  to  tiie  one,  and  176,600/.  to  the  other ;  and  eight  ships  to  Bantam 
with  no  account  of  the  stock.    The  whole  adventure  to  India,  in  1677-78, 
seems  to  have  been  seven  ships  and  352,000/. ;  of  which  a  part,  to  the  value  ci 
10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  was  to  be  forwarded  from  Fort  St.  GecKrge  to  Bantam :  In 
1678-79,  eight  ships  and  893,950/. :    In  1679-80,  ten  ships  and  461,700/. :    In 
1680-81,  eleven  diips  and  596,000/. :   And,  in  1681-82,  seventeen  ships,  and 
740,000/.  t 

• 

The  events  by  whidi  (he  proceedings  of  the  East  India  Company  were  af«  An  agency 
fiected  during  this  period  were  still  common  and  unimportant.  In  1674*75,  a  ^b^^. 
mutiny,  occasioned  by  retrenchment,  but  not  of  any  serious  magnitude,  was 
suppressed  at  Bombay.  In  liying  and  executing  the  ringleaders,  the  Company 
exercised  the  formidable  powers  of  martial  law.  The  trade  of  Bengal  had  grown 
to  sudi  importance^  that,  instead  of  a  branch  of  the  agency  at  Fort  St.  Geoige, 
an  agency  was  now  constituted  for  it  in  Bengal  itself.  IMrections  were  forwarded 

*  An  snonymouB  author,  whom  Anderson  in  his  History  of  Commerce  quotes  as  an  autho- 
fity,  says,  in  1679>  that  the  Dutch  herring  and  cod  fishery  employed  8,000  vessels,  and  200,000 
sailors  and  fishers,  whereby  they  annuaHy  gained  five  millions  sterling ;  besides  thdr  Iceland,' 
Greenlaiid,  and  Newfoundland  fidimes,  and  the  multitude  of  trades  and  people  employed  by 
diem  at  home.  Macpheison's  Annals,  iL  696.  See  in  the  same  wwk,  ii.  547  and  552,  a  sum* 
mary  of  the  statements  of  Child  and  De  Witt.  For  ampler  satisfaction  the  works  themselves  must 
be  consulted. 

t  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  579. 

t  Bruce,  ii.  856,  S60,  861—575,  879—998,  898,  895—406,  409,  410—485,  488,  489—446, 
4^1,  458—459,  465,  468. 
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1678. 


Book  I.  to  make  attempts  for  opening  a  trade  with  China ;  and  tea,  to  the  vahie  ot  100 
dollars,  was,  in  1676-77,  ordered  on  the  Company's  account.  Beside  the  or- 
dinary causes  of  depression  which  affect^  the  Company  at  Bantam,  a  particu^ 
lar  misfortune  occurred  in  1667.  The  principal  persons  bdonging  to  the  factory 
having  gone  up  the  river  in  their  prows,  a  number  of  Javanese  assassins,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  in  the  water,  suddenly  sprung  upon  them,  and  put 
them  to  death.* 

In  1677-78,  "  the  Court,**  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "  recommended  temporising  expe- 
dients to  their  servants,  with  the  Mogul,  with  Sevagee,  and  with  the  petty 
Rajahs ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  gave  to  President  Aungier  and  his  council 
discretionary  powers,  to,  employ  armed  vessels,  to  enforce  the  observation  of 
treaties  and  grants : — in  this  way,  the  Court  shifted  from  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  commencing  hostilities,  thht  they  might  be  able,  in  any  questions 
which  might  arise  between  the  King  and  the  Company,  to  refer  such  hostilities 
to  the  errors  of  their  servants.**  f  This  cool  provision  of  a  subterfuge,  at  the 
expense  of  their  servants,  is  a  policy  ascribed  to  the  Company,  in  tins  instance, 
by  one  of  the  most  unabashed  of  their  eulogists.  We  shall  see,  as  we  advance, 
in  what  degree  the  precedent  has  been  followed. 

The  difficulties  whiclf  now  occurred  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  various^ 
individuals  employed  in  the  bu^ess  of  the  East  India  Company  began  to  be 
serious.  The  Directors,  from  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  in  whicb  their 
servants  were  placed,  often  transmitted  to  them  instructions  which  it  would 
have  been  highly  imprudent  to  execute.  The  ftinictionaries  abroad  often  took 
upon  themselves,  •  and  had  good  reasons  for  their  caution,  to  disregard  the  ordess 
which  they  received.  A  door  being  thus  opened  for  discretionary  conduct,  Uie 
instructions  of  the  Directors  were-  naturally  as  oft;en  disobeyed  &r  the  conve- 
nience of  the  actors  alH*oad,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  Compainy  at  home.  "  The 
disregard  of  their  authority,  and  the  violation  of  their « commands,  had  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  uneasiness  and  indignation  to  the  Directors..  Nor  was  thk 
all.  From  discordant  pretensions  to  rank  tod  advancement  in  the  service,  ani* 
mosities  arose  among  the  agents  abroad.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Directors 
for  the  cure  of  these  troublesome,  and  even  dangerous,  diseases.  Seniority  was 
ad<q)ted  as  the  principle  of  promotion.  The  nomination  to  the  importimt  c^ke  of 
a  Member  of  Council  at  the  Agencies,  as  well  as  Presidencies,  was  reserved  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  t 


New-  regala- 
tipns  for  the 
Company's 
feirants. 


«  Bruce,  ii.  367,  466,  S96,  404. 

1 


t  lb.  405. 


J  lb.  S55,  374,  449,  453. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Frw»  the  Prqfect  of  forming  a  new  and  rival  Company  9  till  the  Union  of 
the  two  Companies  by  the  Award  of  Godolphin,  in  the  year  1711* 

The  Company  ware  now  again  threatened  by  that  competition  with  thdr   chap.  V* 
feUow-citizens  which  they  have  always  r^j^arded  as  their  greatest  misfortune,  ^'-^-v'— ^ 
From  the  renewal  of  theii'  charter,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.;  ^^z^  ^  ^ 
their  monopoly  had  not  been  disturbed*  except  by  a  few  feeble  interiopers  whoni  J?^^^  ^ 
they  had  not  found  it  diflScult  to  crush.     In  the  year  1682-83,  the  design  was 
disclosed  of  opening  a  subscription  fpr  a  new  joint-stock,  and  establishing  a  rival 
East  India  Company.    The  scheme  was  so  much  in  unison  with  ihe  sentiments 
of  the  nation,  and  assumed  an  aspect  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  be  taken 
into  conaderation  by  the  King  and  CoundL  / 

The  project  had  so  much  effect  upon  the  views  of  the  Company,  though  for 
the  present  the  Council  withheld  their  sanction,  that,  in  Mr.  Bruoe's  opinion,  it 
introduced  into  their  policy  of  1682-83  a  refinement,  calculated  and  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  King  and  the  public.  It  induced  them  to  speak  of  the  amount 
of  their  equipments,  not,  as  usual,  in  terms  of  exact  detail,  but  in  those  of  vague 
and  hyperbolical  estimate.  What  we  know  of  their  adventure  of  that  year  is 
only  the  information  they  .forwarded  to  their  Indian  stations,  that  the  stock  to  be 
sent  out  .would  exceed  one  million  sterling.  In  the  course  of  the  next  season 
they  equipped  four  ships  to  Surat.  Of  that  year  we  only  further  know  that 
100,000/.  in  bullion  was  intended  for  Bengal  In  1684-85,  information  was 
forwarded  to  Surat,  iaa  general  terms,  that  the  tonnage  and  stock  would  be  con- 
siderable: Five  ships  sailed  for  Fort  St.  George  and  Bengal,  with*  140,000/.  in 
bullion :  Of  other  circumstances  nothing  is  adduced :  And  for  several  succeeding 
years  no  stalement  of  the  tonnage  and  stock  of  the  annual  voyages  appears.f 

Under  the  skill  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have  all  along  displayed  in  sup-  Debu  of  the 
pressing  such  information  as  they. wished  not  to  appear,  it  is  ojften  impossUile.  to  ^^"^^^^^ 
collect  more  than  gleanings  of  intelligence  respecting  the  Company's  debts.     At 

♦■  Bruce,  11.  475.  f  B>*  ^"^^y  481—496,  506—528,  531. 
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Book  J.    the  present  period,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  heavy  and  dutressin^. 
^"^^     ^  In  1 676,  it  was  asserted  by  their  opponents  in  England  that  their  debts  amounted 
to  600,000/. ;  *  and  we  have  ah*eady  seen  that,  in  1674,  the  debt  of  Surat  alone 
amounted  to  185,000/.  f     In  1682-83,  the  Du^ctors  authorized  the  Agency  in 
Bengal  to  borrow  200,000/.,  and,  in  1683-84,  it  is  stated  that  the  debt  upon 
the  dead  stock  at  Bombay  alone  amounted  to  300,000/.  ^     It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  at  this  time  their  debts  exceeded  their  capital. 
Loss  of  Ban-       In  a  war  between  the  King  of  Bantam  and  his  son,  in  which  the  English 
moval  of  th«    sided  with  the  former,  and  the  Dutch  with  the  latter,  the  son  prevailed ;  and  in 
F^  sr*"^ '''  consequence  expelled  the  English  frwn  the  place.     The  agents  and  servants  of 
Geoigfi.         the  factory  took  shelter  at  Batavia,  and  the  Dutch  Governor  made  oflfer  of  his 
assistmce  to  bring  the  property  of  the  Company  frcnn  Bantam.    As  the  Eng- 
lish, however,  accused  the  Dutch  of  being  tte  real  authors  of  the  calamity, 
they  declined  the  proposal,  as  precluding  those  claims  of  redress  whidi  the  Com- 
pany might  prosecute  in  Euj^ope.    Various  efforts  were  made  to  r^ain  possessbn 
of  Bantam,  but  the  Dutdbt  from  this  time  remained  sole  masta^s  of  Java.  § 

Upon  the  loss  of  Bantam,  the  Presidency  for  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
Coast,  which  had  hitherto,  with  a  fond  desire  for  the  traffic  of  the  islands,  been 
stationed  at  that  jdace,  was  removed  to  Fort  St.  George.  || 
Powers  of  Ad-     The  nation  becoming  gradually  more  impatient  under  the  monc^ly,  the 
^cdone^^  numbers  multiplied  of  those  who  ventured  to  break  through  the  restraint  which 
uoded  to  the  y^  imposed  upon  the  commercial  ardour  of  the  times.     The  Company,  not 
satisfied  with  the  power  which  they  had  already  obtained  of  common  and  mar* 
tial  law,  and  of  seizing,  with  their  property,  and  sending  to  England,  as  many  of 
their  countr3rmen  as  their  interests  or  caprice  might  ^rect,  still  called  fdr  a  wider 
range  of  authority ;  and,  under  the  favour  with  govermnent  which  they  now  en- 
joyed, obtained  the  powers  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
and  condemning,  safe  from  the  review  of  the  courts  of  municipal  law  in  England^ 
the  ships  of  the  interlopers*^^    The  servants  of  the  Company  were  now  in* 
vested  with  unlimited,  that  is,  despotic  power,  over  the  British  peeple  in  India. 
Revolt  of  Insurrection  again  appeared  at  Bombay,   and  assumed  a  very  fonrndaUa 

^^^^^  aspect  The  causes  were  such  as  have  commonly,  in  the  Company^s  affairs, 
been  attended  with  similar  effects.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  retrench  expenses ; 
and  this  was  vevy  unpleasant  to  the  Company's  servants.    The  eariiest  experi* 

*  Andenon's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  Macphenon's  Amiab,  ii.  579.  t  Supra,  p.  65. 

%  Bruce,  ii  482,  499.  §  lb.  492.  ||  lb.  502.  ^  lb.  496. 
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ttent  of  the  Company  in  territorial  sovereignty  agreed  with  the  enlarged  experi«  Chap.  IT. 
ence  of  succeeding  times :  the  expense  of  the  government  exceeded  the  revenue  """"J^^^^ 
which  the  population  and  territory  could  be  made  to  yield  The  Directors,  new 
to  the  business  of  government,  were  disappointed ;  and  having  first  laboured  to 
correct  the  deficit  by  screwing  up  the  revenue,  they  next  attempted  the  same 
arduous  task  by  lessening  the  expense.  By  the  two  operations  together,  all 
classes  of  their  subjects  were  alienated :  First,  the  people,  by  the  weight  of 
taxation ;  next  the  instruments  of  government,  by  the  diminution  of  their 
profits.  Accordingly  Captain  Kdgwin,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Bombay^ 
was  joined  by  the  troops  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  renouncing  the 
authority  of  the  Company,  and  declaring  by  proclamation,  dated  December  27, 
1688,  that  the  island  belonged  to  the  King.  Keigwin  was  by  general  consent 
appointed  Governor;  and  immediately  addressed  letters  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  stating  such  reasons  as  were  most  likely  to  avert  from  his  con- 
duct the  condemnation  to  which  it  was  exposed.* 

Tlie  President  and  Council  at  Surat,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  reduce  the 
island  by  force,  had  recourse  to  negotiation.    A  general  pardon,  and  redress  of  j 

grievances  were  promised.  First  three  commissioners  were  sent,  and  afterwards 
the  President  repaired  to  B<xnbay  in  persmL  But  neither  entreaties  nor  threater 
were  of  any  avail.! 

As  soon  as  intelligence  arrived  in  England,  the  King's  command  was  pro-^ 
eured^  directing  Captain  Keigwin  to  deliver  up  the  island :  and  instructions 
were  forwarded  to  proceed  against  the  insurgents  by  force.     When  Sir  Thomas 
Grantham,  the  commander  of  the  Company's  fleet,  presented  himself  at  Bombay^ 
invested  with  the  King^s  commission,  Keigwin  ofiered,  if  assured  of  a  firee  par- 
don to  himself  and  adherents,  to  surrender  the  place.    On  these  terms  the  island 
was  restored  to  obedience.    And  for  the  more  effectual  coercion  of  any  turbu-  Bombay  ele- 
lent  propensities  in  fiiture,  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  removing  the  seat  of  j^I^,*^th^ 
government  fipom  Surat  to  Bombay.    Nor  could  the  humble  title  and  pretensions  ^^  ^^ 
of  a  President  and  Council  any  longer  satisfy  the  rising  ambition  of  the  Com-  v^f^  ^ta- 
pany.    The  Dutdi  had  established  a  regency  at  Batavia  and  Columbo.     It  was  India. 
not  consistent  with  the  grandeur  of  the  English  Company  to  remain  contented 

*  Bruce,  iL  512.  Governor  Child  is  accused  by  Hamilton  of  wanton  and  intolerable  oppres- 
sions ;  and  that  author  states  some  Acts  which  indicate  exoesrive  tyranny.  New  Account  of  die 
East  Indies,  L  187~199. 

't  Aruoe^  ii.  515. 
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1687- 

War  with  the 
Dative  powers 
in  Bengal. 


30OK  hj  with  inferior  distinction.  In  1687,  Bombay  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  ir 
Regency,  with '  unHmited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  Company's  settlements. 
Madras  was  formed  into  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.* 

The  English  had  met  with  less  fiivour,  and  more  oppression,  bom.  the  native 
powers  in  Bengal,  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.f  In  1685-86,  the  lesolution 
was  adopted,  of  seeking  redress  and  protection  by  force  of  arms.  The  greatest 
military  equipment  the  Company  had  ever  provided  was  sent  to  India.  Ten 
aimed  vessels,  &oat  twelve  to  seventy  guns^  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Nicholson,  and  six  companies  of  infantry,  without  captains,  whose  places  were  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Members  of  Council  in  Bengal,  were  dispatched,  with  instruc-^ 
tions  to  seize  and  fortify  Chittagong  as  a  {dace  of  future  security,  and  to; 
retaliate  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  Nabob  and  Mogul  as  to  obtain  reparation 
for  the  injuries  and  losses  which  had  been  already  sustained.  In  addition  to  this 
force  the  Directors,  in  the  following  year,  made  application  to  the  ELing  for '  an 
entire  company  of  regular  infantry  with  their  officers ;  and  power  was  granted 
to  the  Governor  in  India  to  select  firom  the  privates  such  men  as  should  iqppear 
<]aalified  to  be  conunissioned  officers  in  the  Company's  service.  By  some  of 
those  innumerable  casualties  inseparable  firom  distant  expeditions,  the  whole  o( 
the  force  arrived  not  at  one  time  in  the  Ganges ;  and  an  insignificant  quarrd 
between  some  of  the  English  soldiers  and  the  natives  was  imprudently  allowed 
to  bring  on  hoi^ilities  before  the  English  were  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them 
with  success.  They  were  obliged  to  retire  fi*om  Hoogly,  after  they  had  cannon-, 
aded  it  with  the  fleet,  and  took  shelter  at  Chutanuttee,  afterwards  Calcutta,  till 
an  agreement  with  the  Nabob,  or  additional  forces,  should  enaUe  them  to  re- 
sume their  stations.  The  disappointment  of  their  ambitious  schemes  was  bitteriy 
felt  by  the  Court  of  Directors,    They  blamed  their  servants  in  Bengal  in  the 


*  Bruce,  ii.  526, 540^  584,  591.  It  wag  debated  in  the  Privy  Council,  whether  the  charter  of 
mcorporadon  should  be  under  the  King's  or  the  Company's  seal.  The  King  asked  the  Governor 
his  opinion,  who  replied,  '<  that  no  person  in  India  should  he  employed  by  ipmiediate  commissioii 
from  his  Majesty,  because,  if  they  were,  they  would  be  prejudical  to  our  service  by  their  arro- 
gancy,  and  prejudical  to  themselves,  because  the  wind  of  extraordinary  honour  in  their  heads  would 
probable  make  them  so  haughty  and  overbearing,  that  we  should  be  foiled  to  remove  them.'* 
Letter  from  the  Court  to  the  President  of  Fort  St.  George,  (lb.  591).  Hamilton,  ^t  supra, 
(189—192).    Onne'B  Hiatorical  Fragments,  185^  188, 192,  1 98. 

t  Mr<  Orme  is  not  unwilling  to  ascribe  part  of  the  hardships  they  ei^rienced  to  the  interlopers, 
who,  seeking  protection  against  the  oppressions  of  the  Compaay,  were  more  s^ulous  and  skilful  ia 
their  endeavours  to  please  the  native  governors.    Hist.  Frag.  185.* 
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teverert  terms,  not  only  for  tunidity,  but  infidelity,  as  having  turned  the  re-  Chap.  Y. 
sources  of  the  Company,  which  ought  to  have  been  eflfectually  employed  in  ^^^T^^T^'^ 
obtaining  profitable  and  honourable  terms  from  the  Nabob  and  Mogul,  to  their 
own  schemes  of  private  avarice  and  emolument.  A  hollow  truce  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Nabob,  which  he  only  employed  for  preparing  the  means  of  an  effectual 
attack.  The  English,  under  the  direction  of  Chamock,  the  Company's  agent, 
made  a  gallant  defence.  They  not  only  repulsed  the  Nabob^s  forces  in  repeated 
assaults,  but  stormed  the  fort  of  Tanna,  seized  the  island  of  Injellee,  in  which 
they  fortified  themselves,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Balasore,  with  forty  sail  of  the 
Mogul  fleet ;  the  factories,  however,  at  Patna  and  Cossimbuzar  were  taken  and 
plundered.  In  September,  1687,  an  accommodation  was  effected,  and  the  English 
were  allowed  to  return  to  Hoogley,  with  their  ancient  privileges.  But  this  was 
a  termination  of  the  contest  iU-relished  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  repeating 
their  accusations  of  Chamock  and  their  other  fimctionaries,  sent  Sir  John  Child, 
the  governor  of  Bombay,  to  Madras  and  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
abuses,  and  re-establishing,  if  possible,  the  Victories  at  Cossimbuzar  and  other 
places,  firom  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  war.  A  large  ship,  the  Defence^ 
accompanied  by  a  firigate,  arrived  firom  England  under  the  command  of  a  captain 
of  the  name  of  Heath,  with  instructions  for  war.  The  Company's  servants  had 
made  considerable  progress  by  negotiation  in  regaining  their  ancient  ground ; 
when  Heath  precipitately  commenced  hostilities,  plundered  the  town  of  Balasore, 
and  proceraed  to  Chittagong,  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  subdue. 
Having  taken  the  Company's  servants  and  effects  on  board,  agreeably  to  his 
oiiders,  he  sailed  to  Madras;  and  Bengal  was  abandoned.* 

These  proceedings,  with  the  rash  and  presumptuous  behaviour  of  Sir  John  '^^  ^^ 
Child  on  the  western  side  of  India,  exasperated  Aurengzebe,  the  most  powerM  rashly  pio- 
of  all  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  and  exposed  the  Company *s  establishments  to  ruin  tens  the^xT* 
in  every  part  of  India.     The  factory  at  Surat  was  seized ;  the  island  of  Bombay  ^*^  ^[h, 
was  attacked  by  the  fleet  of  the  Siddees ;  the  greater  part  of  it  taken,  and  the 
governor  besieged  in  the  town  and  castle.    Aurengzebe  issued  orders  to  expel 
the  English  £rom  his  dominions.     The  factory  at  MasuKpatam  was  seized ;  as 
was  also  that  at  Visigapatam,  where  the  Company's  agent  and  several  of  their 


*  These  •vents  occunred  under  the  goyernment  of  the  celebrated  imperial  deputy 
Khan ;  ^*  to  the  character  of  whom  (says  Mr.  Stewart,  Hist  of  Bengal,  300.)  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  do  justice*  By  the  Mohammedan  historians  he  is  described  as  the  pattern  of  ex- 
cellence ;  but  by  the  English  he  is  vilified  as  the  oppressor  of  the  human  race.  Facts  are  strongljr 
on  the  side  of  the  Mohammedans.** 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Book  I.     servants  were  slain.     The  English  stooped  to  the  most   abject  submissions* 
"~>';~^  With  much  difficulty  they  obtained  an  order  for  the  restoration  of  the  factory 

1692. 

at  Surat,  and  the  removal  of  the  enemy  from   Bombay.      Negotiation  was 

continued,  with  earnest  endeavours,  to  effect,  a  reconciliation.      The  trade  (£ 

§ 

the  strangers  was  felt  in  the  Mogul  treasuries;   and  lendered  the  Emperor, 
as  well  as  his    deputies,  not  averse   to  an  accommodation.      But  the  inter- 
ruption and  delay  sustained  by  the  Company  made  them  pay  dearly  foe  their 
premature  ambition,  and  for  the  unseasonable  insolence,  or  the  imjmidence  of 
their  servants.* 
The  French        During  tfiesc  coutests  the  French  found  an  interval,  in  which  they  improved 
ShJIn^*'''  dieir  footmg  in  India.     They  had  formed  an  establishment  at  Pondicherry,  where 
India.  h^qj  ^^rc  at  this  time  em{doyed  in  erecting  fortifications.f 

The  equipments  for  1689*90  were  on  a  scale  ci  great  reduction ;  consisting  of 
three  ships  only,  two  for  Bombay,  and  one  fbr  Fort  St.  George.  They  were 
equally  small  the  succeeding  year.  We  dre  not  informed  to  what  the  number 
of  ships  or  value  of  cargo  amounted  in  1691-2.  In  the  fdlowing  year^  however, 
the  number  of  ships  was  eleven ;  and  was  increased  in  169^-4,  to  thirteen.  In 
the  following  year  there  was  a  diminution,  but  to  what  extent  does  not  appelir. 
In  each  of  the  yeais  1695-6  and  l696-7»  the  number  of  ships  was  ei^t.  And 
in  1697-8  it  was  only  four.:]: 
The  Com-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  dowu  as  a  determinate  object  of  policy,  that  independance  was 

pany deter-     ^^  y^  established  in  India;   and  doimnion  acquired.     In  thfe  instructions  feir- 

mine  to  ao        .  ^ 

quire  territory,  warded  in  1689»  the  Directors  expounded  themselves  in  the  following  words: 

•       "  The  increase  of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  csEre,  as  much  as  our  trade  :— 

'tis  that  musrt  maintain  out  force,  when  twenty  aocidenAs  may  interrupt  oiu* 

« 

trade ;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a  nation  in  India  ;-^withottt  that  we  are  but  as 
a  great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his  Majesty's  royal  charter,  fit  only  to 
trade  where  nobody  of  power  thinks  it  their  interest  to  prevent  us ; — and  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general  advices  which  we  have 
seen,  write  ten  paragraphs  concerning  their  government,  their  dvil  and  military 
policy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  thdr-  revenue,  for  one  paragraph  they  write 

*  Bruce,  ii.  558,  569, 578,  594,  608, 620,  630,  639,  641,  646,  650.  The  lively  and  intelligent 
Captain  Hanaikon  represents  the  conduct  of  Sir.  John  Child  at  Sural  as  exceptionable  in  the 
highest  degree.  But  the  Captain  was  an  interloper,  and  though  his  book  is  strongly  stasiped 
with  the  marks  of  veradly,  his  testimony  is  to  be  receivM  witSi  the  same  caution  on  the  one  side  as 
that  of  the  Company  on  the  other.    New  Account  of  India,  i.  199^^228. 

t  B«'uce>  "•  ^^'  t  B>.  iii.  75, 87,  122,  139>  181,  20>,  281. 
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concerning  trade.***     It  thus  appears  at  how  early  a  period,  when  trade  and   Chap.  V. 
BOverdgnty  were  blended,  the  trade,  as  was  abundantly  natural,  but  not  less      ^^^ 
unfortunate,  became  an  object  of  contempt,  and  from  an  object  of  contempt,  by 
necessary  consequence,  a  subject  of  neglect     A  trade,  the  subject  of  neglect,  is 
of  course  a  trade  without  profit. 

This  policy  was  so  far  gratified,  about  the  same  period,  that  Tegnapatam,  a  Fort  St. 
town  and  harbour  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Pondicherry, 
was  obtained  by  purchase,  and  secured  by  grant  from  the  country  powers.     It 
was  strengthened  by  a  wall  and  bulwarks,  and  named  Fort  St.  David.f 

A  fact  of  much  intrinsic  importance  occurs  at  this  part  of  the  history.  The  Arme- 
Among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  the  Armenians,  during  the  power  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
successors  of  Constantine,  had  formed  a  particular  sect.  When  the  countries  ge^^S^*^^'* 
which  they  inhabited  were  overrun  by  the  Mahomedan  arms,  they  were  trans- 
planted by  force,  in  great  numbers,  into  Persia,  and  dispersed  in  the  surrounding 
countries.  Under  oppression,  the  Armenians  adhered  to  their  &ith ;  and,  addict- 
ing themselves  to  commerce,  became,  like  the  Jews  in  Europe,  the  merchants  and 
brokers  in  the  difierent  countries  to  which  they  resorted.:):  A  proportion  of 
them  made  their  way  into  India,  and,  by  their  usu^  industry  and  acuteness, 
acquired  that  share  in  the  business  of  the  countiy  which  was  the  customary 
reward  of  the  qualities  they  displayed.  The  pecuniary  pressure  under  which 
the  Company  at  this  time  laboured,  and  under  which,  without  ruinous  com 
sequences,  the  increase  of  patronage  could  not  be  pursued,  constrained  tht  ' 
Directors  to  look  out  for  economical  modes  of  conducting  their  trade.  They 
accordingly  gave  instructions,  that,  instead  of  multiplying  European  agents  in 
India,  natives,  and  especially  Armenians,  should  be  emjdoyed ;  ^'  because,''  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bruce,  copymg  or  abridging  the  letters  of  the  Court, 
*^  that  people  could  vend  English  woollens,  by  carrying  small  quantities  into  the 
interior  provinces,  and  could  collect  fine  muslins,  and  other  new  and  valuable 
articles,  suited  to  the  European  demands,  better  than  any  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany could  efiect,  under  any  pbirmaund  or  grant  which  might  be  eventually 
purchased*"^  « 

*  Bruce,  iii.  78.  +  lb.  120. 

i  See,  in  Gibbon,  viii.  357  to  360,  a  train  of  allusions,  as  usual,  to  the  history  of  the  Armenians ; 
and  in  his  notes  a  list  of  its  authors^— The  principal  facts  regarding  them,  as  a  religious  people, 
are  collected  with  his  usual  industry  and  fidelity  by  Mosheim,  Ecdesiast.  Hist.  iii.  493>  if9^y  495, 
and  412, 413. 

f  Bruce,  iii.  88. 
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Book  I. 


1691. 

National 
and  parlia- 
mentary pro- 
ceedings 
against  the 
Company's 
monopoly. 


Company's 
virulence 
against  the 
private  tra- 
ders. 


The  prosperity  which  the  nation  had  enjoyjed,  since  the  death  of  Charies  li,  having 
rendered  capital  more  abundant,  the  eagerness  of  the  mercantile  population  to 
enter  into  the  channel  of  Indian  enterprise  and  gain  had  proportionally  increased ; 
and  the  principles  of  liberty  being  now  better  understood,  and  actuating  more 
strongly  the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  not  only  had  private  adventure,  in  more 
numerous  instances,  surmounted  the  barriers  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  but 
the  public  in  general  at  last  disputed  the  power  of  a  royal  charter,  unsupported  by 
Parliamentary  sanction,  to  limit  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  another,  and  to  debar  all  but  the  East  India  Company  from  the  com^ 
merce  of  India.  Applications  were  made  to  Parliament  for  a  new  system  of 
management  in  this  branch  of  national  affairs ;  and  certain  instances  of  severity, 
which  were  made  to  carry  the  appearance  of  atrocity,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  martial  law  assumed  by  the  Company,  in  St.  Helena  and  other 
places,  served  to  augment  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  was  now  rising  against 
them.* 

The  views  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  hostile  to  the  Company.  A  com- 
mittee, appointed .  to  investigate  the  subject,  delivered  it  as  their  opinion  on  the 
l6th  January,  1690,  that  a  new  Company  should  be  established,  and  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  that  the  present  Company  should  carry  on  the  trade 
exclusively,  till  the  new  Company  were  established.!  The  House  itsdf  in  I691f 
addressed  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Company,  and  incorporate  a  new  one ;  when 
the  King  referred  the  question  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.:): 

In  the  mean  time  the  Company  proceeded,  in  a  spirit  of  virulence,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  hated  competition  of  the  general  traders.  **  The  Court,**  says  Mr. 
Bruce,  transcribing  the  instructions  of  I69I9  **  continued  to  act  towards  their 
opponents,  the  interlopers,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  two  preceding  reigns ;  and  granted  commissions  to  all  their  cap- 
tains, .proceeding  this  season  to  India,  to  seize  the  interlopers  of  every  desaip- 
tion,  and  to  bring  them  to  trial  before  the  Admiralty  Court  at  Bombay ; — 
explaining,  that,  as  they  attributed  all  the  differences  between  the  Company  and 
the  Indian  powers  to  the  interlopers,  if  they  continued  their  depredations  on  the 
subjects  of  the  Mogul  or  Bang  of  Persia,  they  were  to  be  tried  for  their  lives  as 


*  Bruce,  ill.  81 ;  Macphenon's  Annals,  ii^  64*8 ;  and  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  iii.  1S2, 
who  with  his  usual  sagacity  brings  to  view  the  causes  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Company. 

t  Bruce,  iii.  82.  %  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  64?8. 
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pirates,  and  sentence  of  death  passed ;   but  execution  stayed  till  the  King's   Chap.  V. 
pleasure  should  be  known/'*  ^T^lC*"^^ 

1691  • 

The  cruelty  which  marks  these  proceedings  is  obvious ;  and  would  hardly  be 
credible  if  it  were  less  strongly  attested.  The  Company  seized  their  opponents, 
and  carried  them  before  their  own  Admiralty  Courts,  that  is,  before  themsdres, 
to  judge  and  pass  sentence  in  their  own  cause,  and  inflict  almost  any  measure 
of  injury  which  it  suited  minds,  inflamed  with  all  the  passions  of  disappointed 
avarice  and  ambition,  to  perpetrate.  They  accused  their  competitors  of  piracy, 
or  of  any  other  crime  they  chose ;  tried  them,  as  they  pleased,  and  sentenced 
them  even  to  death :  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  mercy  that  they  did  not  consign 
them  to  the  executioner  before  the  royal  jdeasure  was  known; — ^as  if  that 
{Measure  could  be  as  quickly  known,  in  India,  as  it  could  in  England ;-— as  if  the 
unfortunate  victim  might  not  remain  for  months  and  years  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Company,  in  a  cUmate,  where  a  sentence  of  imjyrisonment,  tor  any  length  of 
time,  to  a  European  constitution,  is  a  sentence  of  almost  certain  death ;  and  where 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  suffer  the  pains  of  many  executions  beside  the  ruin  of  his 
affaurs,  in  a  land  of  strangers  and  enemies,  even  if  his  wretdied  life  were  protracted 
till  his  doom,  pronounced  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  could  be  known.  Mr. 
Bruce,  with  his  usual  alacrity  of  advocation,  says,  **  This  proceeding  of  the 
Court  rested  upon  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges,  which  was,  that  the  Com- 
pany had  a  right  to  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  according  to  their  charter."  f 
Because  the  Judges  said  they  had  a  right  to  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  they 
assumed  a  right  to  be  judges  and  executioners  of  their  fellow  subjects,  in  their 
own  cause.     This  was  a  bold  conclusion.     It  was  impossible  that,  under  any 

*  Bruce,  iii.  102. 

t  lb.  iii.  lOS.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  chainnan  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  wrote  to  the  Govern 
nor  of  Bombay,  to  spare  jqo  severities  to  crush  their  countrymen  who  invaded  the  ground  of  the 
Company's  pretensions  in  India.  The  Governor  replied,  by  professing  his  readiness  to  omit  nothing 
which  lay  within  the  sphere  of  his  power  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Company ;  but  the  laws 
of  England  unhappily  would  not  let  him  proceed  so  far  as  might  otherwise  be  desirable.  Sir 
Josiah  wrote  back  with  anger  :«<<  That  he  expected  his  orders  were  to  be  his  rules,  and  not  the 
laws  of  England,  which  were  an  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled  by  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen, 
who  hardly  knew  how  to  make  laws  for  the  good  of  their  own  private  families,  much  less  for  the  re- 
gulating of  Companies,  and  foreign  commerce."  (Hamilton's  New  Account  of  India,  i.  232.)  **  I 
am  the  more  particular,"  adds  Captain  Hamilton,  **  on  this  account,  because  I  saw  and  copied  both 
those  letters  in  Anno  1696,  while  Mr.  Vaux  [the  Governor  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed] 
and  I  were  prisoners  at  Surat,  on  account  of  Captain  Evory's  robbing  the  Mogul's  great  ship, 
caUed  the  GuDsway."    Ib«23S. 
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King  grants  a 
new  charter ; 
but  parlia- 
ment deter- 
mine that  he 
has  not  the 
power. 


Pecuniary 
embarrass- 
ments of  the 
Company. 


colour  of  justice,  the  powers  of  judicature  entrusted  to  the  Company,  by  kingly 
without  parliamentary  authority,  even  if  allowed,  could  be  extended  beyond 
their  own  servants,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  With  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  it  was  surely  power  enough,  if 
they  were  permitted  to  send  them  to  England,  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
if  challenged,  before  a  tribunal,  whidi  had  not  an  overbearing  interest  in  de* 
stroying  them. 

The  Ring  of  1693,  like  the  King  of  any  other  period,  preferred  power  in  his 
own  hands  to  power  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  and  would  have  been  [leased 
to  retain  without  participation  the  right  of  making  or  annulling  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  trade.  Notwithstanding  the  resdution  of  the  conmiittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  parliament  should  determine  whatever  regulations  might  be 
deemed  expedient  for  the  Indian  trade,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  letters 
patent  from  the  crown,  as  the  proper  mode  of  terminating  the  present  contro- 
versies. The  principal  conditions  were,  that  the  capital  of  the  Company,  which 
was  756,000/.  should  be  augmented  by  744,000/.,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  1,500,000A ; 
that  their  exclusive  privileges  should  be  confirmed  for  twenty  one  years ;  that 
they  should  export  100,000/.  of  British  produce  annually ;  that  the  title  to  a  vote 
in  the  comt  of  Proprietors  should  be  1000/. ;  and  that  no  more  than  ten  votes 
should  be  allowed  to  any  individual* 

The  pretensions,  however,  of  the  Hoilse  of  Conunons  brought  this  important 
question  to  a  different  issue.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  very  same  season,  that 
assembly  came  to  a  vote,  <'  that  it  was  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  or  any  part  of  the  worid,  unless  prc^bited  by  act  of  par- 
liament : "  f  And  William  knew  his  situation  too  well  to  dispute  their  authority. 

The  Company  laboured  under  the  most  pressing  embarrassments.  Though 
their  pecuniary  difficulties,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  history,  have  been 
aUowed  as  little  as  possible  to  meet  the  public  eye,  what  we  happen  to  be  told 
of  the  situation  at  this  time  of  the  Presidency  at  Surat  affords  a  lively  idea  of 
the  financial  distresses  in  which  they  were  involved.  Instead  of  eight  lacks  of 
rupees^  which  it  was  expected  would  be  sent  firom  Bombay  to  Surat,  to  purchase 
goods  for  the  homeward  voyage,  only  three  lacks  and  a  half  were  received.  The 
debt  at  Surat  already  amounted  to  twenty  lacks.  Yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  borrow  money  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  even  three  ships.  A  loan  of  one  lack 
and  80,000  rupees  was  necessary  to  complete  this  smaU  investment.    To  raise 


*  Bruce,  iii.  1  S3— 135.    Macph^rson's  Annals,  ii.  649. 
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this  sum,  it  was  necessarj^  to  allow  to  individuals  the  privileges  of  the  contract   Chap.  V. 

which  subsisted  with  the  Armenian  merchants.*    And  after  all  these  exertions  ^"mr**^ 

1695. 

the  money  could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  it  up  on  loans  from  the  Company's 
own  servants,  f 

The  Company  meanwhile  did  not  neglect  the  usual  corrupt  methods  of  ob-  Company  in 
taining  favours  at  home.     It  aj^ieared  that  they  had  distributed  large  sums  of  bribing  men  in 
money  to  men  in  power  before  obtaining  their  charter.     The  House  of  Commons  P^^®''* 
w&re  at  the  present  period  dispoised  to  inquire  into  such  transactions.     They 
ordered  the  books  of  the  Company  to  be  examined ;  where  it  appeared  that  it 
had  been  the  practice,  and  even  habit  of  the  Company,  to  give  bribes  to  men  in 
power ;  that,  previous  to  the  revdution,  their  annual  expense  under  that  head 
had  scarcely  ever  exceeded  1,200/. ;  that  since  the  revolution  it  had .  gradually 
increased ;  and  that  in  the  year  I698f  it  had  amounted  to  nearly  90,000/L     The 
Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  charged  with  having  received  a  bribe  of  5,000/.,  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons.     But  the  principal  witness  i^;ainst  him  was  sent 
out  df  the  way,  and  it  was  not  till  nine  days  after  it  was  demanded  by  the 
Lords  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  stop  his  ffight     Great  men  were  con- 
cerned in  smothering  the  inquiry ;  parliament  was  prorogued ;  andthescene  was 
here  permitted  to  dose.  ^ 

As  the  science  and  art  of  govenunent  were  adU  so  imperfect  as  to  be  verypj^ 
aneqoal  to  the  sujqiresHion  of  crimes ;  and  robberies  and  murders  were  preval^t 
even  in  the  best  regulated  countries  in  Europe :  so  depredation  was  committed 
on  the  ocean  under  still  less  restraint,  and  pirates  abounded  wherever  the  amount 
oi  property  at  sea  alforded  an  adequate  temptation.  The  fSune  of  Indian  riches 
attracted  to  the  Eastern  seas  adventurers  ci  all  nations;  some  of  them  professed 
pirates;  others,  men  who  wouldhave  preferred  honest  trade;  though,  when  they 
found  themselves  debarred  from  this  source  of  profit  by  the  pretensioos  and 
power  of  monopoly,  they  had  no  such  aversion  to  piracy  as  to  reject  the  only 
other  source  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  partake.  The  moderation  whidi, 
during  some  few  years,  the  Company  had  found  it  prudent  to  observe  in  thdr 
operations  for  restraining  the  resort  of  private  traders  to  India,  had  permitted  an 
increase  of  the  predatory  adventurers.     As  vessels  belonging  to  Mogul  subjects 

*  We  kaaw  not  the  tenns  of  that  contract,  nor  how  a  partidpation  in  its  privileges  could  be 
granted  to  indiyidnals  withoat  a  breach  of  fidth  toward  the  Armenian  merchants, 
t  Bruce,  iii.  167. 
t  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  652,  662 ;  10,000^.  b  said  to  have  been  traced  to  the  King. 
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Book  I.  fell  occasionally  into  the  hands  of  plunderers  of  the  English  nation^  the  Mogul 
government,  too  ignorant  and  headlong  to  be  guided  by  any  but  the  rudest  ap* 
pearances,  held  the  Company  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  thdr  countrymen ; 
and  sometimes  proceeded  to  such  extremities  as  to  confiscate  their  goods  and  con- 
fine their  servants.  The  Company,  who  would  have  been  justified  in  requiring 
aid  at  the  hands  of  government  for  the  remedy  of  so  real  a  grievance,  made  use 
of  the  occasion  as  a  favourable  one  for  accumulating  odium  upon  the  independ- 
ent traders.  They  endeavoured  to  confound  them  with  the  pirates.  They  im- 
puted the  piracies  in  general  to  the  interlopers  as  they  called  them.  In  their 
complaints  to  government  they  represented  the  interlopers  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  which  they  said  they  were  the  authors,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  calami- 
ties to  which,  under  the  Mogul  government,  the  Company  had  been  exposed. 
The  charge,  in  truth,  of  piracy  became  a  general  calumny,  with  which  all  the 
different  parties  in  India  endeavoured  to  blacken  their  competitors;  and  the 
Company  itself,  when  the  new  association  of  merchants  trading  to  India  began 
to  rival  them,  were  as  strongly  accused  of  acting  the  pirates  in  India,  as  the 
individual  traders  had  been  by  themselves.* 
The  Company  ^  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Company  in  England,  and  in  India,  when  the 
i^ais  bid  for  Influence  of  the  rival  association  threatened  them  with  destruction.  In  the  year 
govem^emf  ^^^8  both  parties  were  urging  their  pretensions  with  the  greatest  possible  zeal, 
by  offering  it  ^heu  the  ueccssities  of  the  government  pointed  out  to  both  the  project  of  bribing 
it  by  the  accommodation  of  money.  The  Company  offered  to  lend  to  govern* 
ment  700,000/.  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  provided  their  charter  should  be  con* 
firmed,  and  the  monopoly  of  India  secured  to  them  by  act  of  parliament.  Their 
rivals,  knowing  on  how  effectual  an  expedient  they  had  fiedlen,  resolved  to  augment 
the  temptation.  They  offered  to  advance  2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent,  provided 
they  should  be  invested  with  the  monopoly  fi:ee  firom  obligation  of  trading  on  a 
joint*stock,  except  as  they  themselves  should  afterwards  desire,  f 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  for  cartying  the  project  of  the  new 
association  into  execution.  And  the  arguments  of  the  two  parties  were  brought 
forward  in  full  strength  and  detail.  | 

*  Bruce,  iii.  146,  186.  '^  Sir  Nicolas  Waite  [Consul  of  the  Association]  addressed  a  letter,"* 
says  Mr.  Bruce,  "  to  the  Mogul,  accusing  the  London  Company  of  being  sharers  and  abettors  of 
^e  piracies,  from  which  his  subjects  and  the  trade  of  his  dominions  had  suffered,  or^  in  the  con- 
sul's coarse  language,  o/*  being  thieves  and  confederates  mth  the  pirates."    lb.  337* 

f  Anderson's  Hist.    Macpherson's  Annals,  ii«  694.    Bruce,  iiL  252,  253* 

j:  Bruce,  iiL  253.    Macpherson,  iL  694f. 
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Qa  tiie  part  of  the  existing  Company^  it  was.rq>resented;  That  they  pos-  Chap.  V. 
-sessed  charters ;  that  the  infiringement  of  charters  was  contrary  to  good  feith,  ''*-~v''— ^ 
contrary  to  justice,  and  in  tact  no  less  imprudent  than  it  was  immoral,  by  de-  Atgumento  of 
stroying  that  security  of  engagements  on  which  the  industry  of  individuals  and  ^^f^^urof ^ 
the  prosperity  of  nations  essentially  depend :  That  the  East  India  Company,  more-  tl^eir  charter. 
over,  had  propeTtj^  of  which  to  deprive  them  would  be  to  violate  the  very  foun* 
dation  on  which  the  structure  of  society  rests ;  that  they  were  the  Lords-Propri- 
etors, by  royal  grant,  of  Bombay  and  St.  Helena ;  that  they  had  in  India  at 
their  own  expense,  and  by  their  own  exertions,  acquired  immoveable  property, 
in  lands,  in  houses,  in  taxes  and  duties,  the  annual  produce  of  which  might  be 
estimated  at  44,000A  ;  That  at  great  expense  they  had  erected  fortifications  in 
various  parts  of  India,  by  which  they  had  preserved  to  their  country  the  Indian 
trade ;  and  had  built  &ctories  and  purchased  privileges  of  great  importance  to 
the  nation :  enterprises  to  which  they  could  have  bqen  induced  by  nothing  but 
the  hope  and  prospect  of  national  support :  That  the  resources  and  abilities  of 
the  Company  were  proved  by  the  estimate  which  was  sho^  of  their  quick  *and 
dead  stock :  And  that  a  capital  of  two  milUons  would  be  raised  immediately  by 
subscription :  That  the  project,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  new  association  made  no 
provision  for  a  determinate  stock ;  and  the  trade,  which  experience  proved  to 
require  an  advance  of  600,000/.  aanualiy,  might  thus  be  lot^^  to  the  nation,  for 
want  of  su£5cient  capital  to  carry  it  on :  That  justice  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
the  public,  required  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  as  the  property  and  even  sub* 
sistence  of  many  fiunilies,  v^dows,  and  orjdians,  was  involved  in  the  £b^  of  the 
Company:    In  short,  that  humanity,  law,  and  policy,  would  be  aU  equally  vio- 
lated by  in£ringtng  the  diartered  rights  of  this  admiraUe  institution.* 

The  new  association  replied;  That  it  was  no  infringement  of  good  faith  or  of  the  New 
justice^  to  annul,  by  a  legislative  act,  a  charts  which  was  hostile  to  the  in-  ^t^f^ 
terests  of  the  nation ;  because  that  would  be  to  say  that,  if  a  govemm^it  has 
once  committed  an  error,  it  is  not  lawfiil  for  it  to  correct  itself;  it  would  be 
indeed  to  say  that,  if  a  nation  has  once  been  rendered  miserable  by  erroneous 
institutions  p{  government,  it  is  never  lawM  to  deliver  itself  frc»n  its  misery : 
That  the  practical  rule  of  the  British  government,  as  many  p]:ecedents  abunidantiy 
testified,  had  accordingly  been,  to  set  at  nought  the  pretended  inviolability  of 
diarters,  as  often  as  they  were  proved  to  be  unprofitable  or  injurious ;  that  not 
«nly  had  charters  been  destroyed  by  act  of  parliament,  but  even  the  judges  at 

*  Bruce,  iii.  S5S«    Aodettoa's  History  of  Ckmuaerce ;  Macpherpon,  li.  694,  695.* 
TOL.  L  M 
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Book  I.    kw  ($a  Itttt  in  wtMiy  was  the  respect  irbadi  had  been  paid  to  dhartars)  had  often 

^'"T^^T'^  set  them  foide  by  thm  sole  authority ;  on  the  vague  andgeneral  ground  that  the 

Sing  had  been  deceived  in  his  grant :  That,  if  any  chartered  body  was  entitled  to 

cdmfdain  of  being  dissolved,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  ci  utility,  it  was  certainly 

not  the  East  India  Company,  whose  charter  had  been  originally  granted,  and 

subsequently  renewed,  on  the  invariable  condition  of  being  terminated,  after  three 

years*  notice,  if  not  productive  of  national  advantage :  To  display  the  property 

whidi  the  Company  had  acquired  in  India,  and  to  preta^id  thai  it  gave  them  a 

right  to  perpetuity  of  charter,  was  notiiing  less  than  to  insult  the  supreme  aii* 

thcMrity  of  the  state ;  by  telling  it,  that,  be  the  limitations  what  they  might, 

under  which  the  legidature  shpuld  grant  a  charter,  it  was  at  all  times  in  the 

power  €i  the  chartered  body  to  annul  those  limitations,  and  mock  the  legislative 

wisdimi  of  the  nation,  simjdy  by  acquiring  property :  That,  if  the  Company  liad 

erected  forts  and  factories,  the  question  stiU  remained,  whether  they  carried  op 

the  trade  more  pvo^Uy  by  their  diarter  than  the  nation  could  eany  it  cm  if  the 

charter   were    destroyed:    That  the   nation    and  its  constituted  authorities 

were  the  sole  judge  in  this  controversy ;  dP  whidi  the  question  whethar  the 

nation  or  the  Com^ny  were  most  likely  to  faul  in  point  of  capital^  no  doubt 

Ibrmed  a  part :  That  if  inconvenience,  and  in  some  instances  distiess,  should  be 

Ml  bjf  in^Bvidttals,  this  deserved  consideration,  and  m  the  balance  of  goods  and 

evils,  ought  to  be  counted  to  its  foil  amount ;  but  to  bring  forward  the  ineon* 

venience  <tf  individucds,  as  constituting  in  itsdtf  a  oondurive  argument  against 

a  poUticai  arrangement,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  no  abuse  shoidd  be  ever  reme- 

died ;  because  no  abuse  is  without  its  profit  to  somebody,  Itnd  no  considerable 

number  of  persons  can  be  deprived  of  custOTiary  profits  wiliiout  inoonvenienoe 

to  most,  hardsh^  to  many,  and  distress  to  some.* 

The  New  As-      The  new  associators,  though  tjhus  strong  ag^unst  tlie  particular  pleas  of  thdr 

Tail?  '^"  ^^  Gpponenti,  were  deb«h«d  the  use  of  those  important  arguments  whkh  bore  upon 

the  principle  of  exdwnon ;  and  which,  even  in  that  age,  were  urged  with  gieat 

force  against  the  Company.    They  who  were  themselves  endeavourmg  to  obtain 

a  monopoly  could  not  prodaim  the  evils  which  it  was^  the  nature  of  monopcdy  to 

produce.     The  legislative,  however,  regarding  as  totally  destitute  of  foundation 

those  pretended  rights  of  the  Company  to  a  perpetuity  dT  their  eKeludive  privv 

leges,  for  to  that  extent  did  their  arguments  reach,  produced  an  act,  empoweri^ 

tiie  King  to  convert  the  new  association  kito  a  corporate  body,  and  to  best^qr 


*  Inice,  isL  aM«  iiM^    AndenoA's  ifiustery  of  Cooiiai^Kae  i  Maq^non,  ii*  K)9I. 
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upon  tibem  the  mon<^fy  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  ehaiters,  the  propertf ,  the  Ouav.  V. 
priyfleges,  the  forts  and  ftctorite  of  the  Compaoj  in  India,  and  their  didma  of 
aerit  with  tiie  nation^  if  not  treated  with  contempt,  were  at  least  hehi  inadequate 
to  debar  the  legislattve  wisdom  of  the  cottimimty  from  establishing  fi^  the 
Indian  trade  wteteTtf  rules  and  regulations  the  interest  of  the  public  appeared 
to 


lem. 


The  following  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act :  That  a  sum  of  two  Provisions  of 

'  uiA  .Act  in 

milUons  should  be  niised  by  subscriptioii,  for  the  $erviee  of  goyernment :  that  ^leir  fiivour. 
this  tabscription  should  be  open  to  aatbm  or  foKeigner9»  bodies  politic  er  eer- 
porate ;  that  the  money  so  advanced  should  hear  an  interest  of  8  per  cGsd 
per  annum :  that  it  dsoidd  be  lawM  for  1m  ICajesty,  by  >iis  kttexfi  patent,  to 
make  the  subsaS)ers  a  body  pdHtic  and  corporate,  by  the  iiMie  of  the  *^  G^M««d 
Society : "  that  the  subaerfters  severaHy  mig^t  trade  to  the  £ast  Indies,  each  to 
the  mxumnt  cf  his  subscription :  tiiat  if  any  or  dl  of  the  subsefibe»  showld  be 
willing  and  desiroiAi^  they  might  be  inemrpofated  into  a  johit«etoc^  Company : 
that  the  subscifiiers  to  this  fuml  should  hare  the  sdb  mi  esckm^^  r^t  of  . 
trading  to  the  Eaist  Indies :  that  on  tfeme  years'  notice,  after  the  89th  ot  Sep* 
tember,  1711»  and  the  r^sTTment  of  tlie  capital  of  2,000,000/.  this  act  should 
cease  and  detoniiie  :  that  the  <M  or  London  Company,  to  whom  tbree  yean' 
notice  were  due,  sboidd  have  leave  to  trade  to  India  tfll  1701 1  that  tbdr  estate! 
should  be  diai^;eaUe  with  theur  debts :  and  tiiat  if  any  Anther  dividends  were 
made  before  the  payment  of  their  debts,  the  iMmbers  who  mceived  them  should 
be  responsiUe  for  the  debts  with  their  pmmtt  estates  to  the  anouat  of  the  sums 
■thus  imduly  reoeivecL 

This  measure,  of  prdifliHaag  dividends  while  debt  is  unpaid,  or 
Proprietors  responsible  with  their  fortunes  to  the  amount  of  the  dividends  re- 
ci?ived,  befitted  the  legislative  juatice  of  a  nation. 

A  dause,  on  the  same  prindjie,  was  enacted  with  regaid  to  the  New  Com* 
pany,  that  they  should  not  allow  their  debts  at  any  time  to  exceed  the  ammint  of 
their  capital  stock ;  or,  if  they  did,  that  every  proprietor  should  be  responsible  £»r 
the  debts  with  his  pritate  fcMtune,  to  the  whale  amount  of  whatever  he  should  have 
recdved  in  the  way  of  dividend  or  shave  after  tiie  debts  exceeded  the  capital,  f 

This  gdod  policy  was  little  r^arded  in  the  sequeL 

In  conformity  with  this  act  a  charter  passed  the  great  seal,  bearing  date  the 
Sd  of  September,  constituting  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  2,000,000/.  a  body 

*  Bruce,  iii.25&    Macphenoo,  ii.  696.  f  Statute  9«  10  W.  III.  c.  44. 
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Book  I.  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  '^  General  Society.^*  This  charter  empowered 
^"'""^^'"■^^  the  subscribers  to  trade,  on  the  terms  of  a  regulated  Company,  each  subscriber 
for  his  own  account.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  subscribers  desired  to 
trade  upon  a  joint-stock :  and  another  charter,  dated  the  5th  of  the  same  month, 
formed  this  portion  of  the  subscribers,  exclusive  of  the  small  remainder,  into  a 
joint-stock  Company,  by  the  name  of  **  the  English  Company  trading  to  the 
East  Indies."  * 
imperfectioiis  **  In  all  this  Very  material  afiSsdr,"  says  Anderson,  ^  there  certainly  was  a 
sure.^'"^^  strange  jumble  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  difficulties,  hot  easily  to 
be  accounted  for  in  the  conduct  of  men  of  judgment."  f  The  London  Com- 
pany, who  had  a  right  by  their  charter  to  the  exclusive  trade  to  India  till  three 
years  after  notice,  had  reason  to  complain  of  this  injustice  that  the  English 
Company  were  empowered  to  trade  to  India  immediately.  While  they  had  the 
poor  compensation  of  trading  for  three  years  along  with  them.  There  was  pal- 
pable absurdity  in  abolishing  one  exclusive  company  only  to  erect  another ;  whien 
the  former  had  acted  no  otherwise  than  the  latter  would  act.  Even  the  depar- 
ture from  joint-stock  management,  if  trade  on  th^  principle  of  individual  inispec^ 
tion  and  personal  interest  had  been  looked  to  as  the  source  of  improvement, 
might  have  been  accomplished,  without  the  erection  of  two  exclusive  companies, 
by  only  abolishing  the  joint-stock  regulation  of  the  old  one.  But  the  chief 
mark  of  the  ignorance,  at  that  time,  of  parliament,  in  the  art  and  science  of 
government,  was  their  abstracting  from  a  trading  body,  tinder  the  name  of  loan 
to  government,  the  whole  of  their  trading  capital ;  and  expecting  them  to  traffic 
largely  and  profitably  when  destitute  of  funds.  The  vast  advance  to  govem- 
nient,  the  place  of  which  they  feebly  suj^lied  by  credit,  beggared  the  English 
Company,  and  ensured  their  ruin  from  the  first. 
£fibrts  and  The  old,  or  London  Company,  lost  not  their  hopes.  They  were  allov^ed  to 
Sd  Company.  **^®  for  three  years  on  their  own  charter;  and  availing  themselves  of  the  clause 
in  the  act,  which  permitted  corporations  to'  hold  stock  of  the  New  Company, 
they  resolved  to  subscribe  into  this  fund  as  largely  as  possible,  and,  under  the 
privilege  of  private  adventure,  allowed  by  the  charter  of  the  English  Compatiy, 
to  trade  separately  and  in  their  own  name,  after  the  three  years  of  their  charter 
should  be  expired.  The  sum  which  they  were  enabled  to  appropriate  to  this 
purpose  was  315,000/.  t 

i 

t 

♦  Macpherson's  Annals,  ii.  699.    Bruce,  iii.  257,  258.    Preamble  to  the  Stat.  6.  A.  c.  17* 
t  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  Macpherson,  ii.  700. 

X  Bruce/  iii.  256,  257.    Macpherson,  ii.  700.    Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  iii.  133.* 
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In  the  instructioiis  ta  their  servants  abroad  they  represented  the  late  measures  Chap.  Vi 
of  parliament  as  rather  the  result  of  the  power  of  a  particular  party  than  the  ^""^T^T^ 
fruit  of  legislative  wisdom :  *^  The  Interlopers/'  so  they  called  the  New  Com-« 
pwy,  **  had  prevailed  by  thdr  offer  of  having  the  trade  free,  and  not  on  a  joints 
stock ; "  but  they  were  resolved  by  large  equipments  (if  their  servants  would 
Qoly  second  their  endeavours)  to  frustrate  the  speculations  of  those  opponents : 
^*  Two  East  India  Companies  in  England,"  these  are  their  own  words,  *^  could  no 
more  subsist  without  destroying  one  the  other,  than  two  ELings,  at  the  same 
time  regnant  in  the  same  kingdom :  that  now  a  civil  battle  was  to  be  fought 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Company ;  and  that  two  or  three  years  must  end 
this  war,  as  the  Old  or  the  New  must  give  way :  that,  being  veterans,  if  thdr 
servants  abroad  would  do  their  duty  they  did  not  doubt  of  the  victory :  that  if 
the  world  laughed  at  the  pains  the  two  Companies  took  to  ruin  each  other  they 
could  not  help  it,  as  they  were  on  good  ground  and  had  a  charter"  ^ 

When  the  time  arrived  for  paying  the  mstalments  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Feebleness  ot 
stodc  of  the  New  Company,  many  (^  the  subscribers,  not  finding  it  easy  to  raise  sociation. 
the  money,  were  under  the  necessity  of  selling  their  shares..    They  fell  to  a  disr 
count ;   and  ihe  despondency  hence  ariang  operated  to  produce  still  greater 
depression*! 

The  first  voyage,  iduch  the  New  Company  fitted  out,  consisted  of  three  ^ 
ships  with  a  stock  of  178»000/4     I'o  ^^  state  of  imbedlitjr  did  the  absorpticit 
of  thdr  ca{ntal  reduce  their  operations.    The  sum  to  which  they  were  thus 
linnted  for  commencing  their  trade  but  little  exceeded  the  interest  which  they 
were  annually  to  receive  ffota  government.. 

With  such  means  the  New  Company  constituted  a  very  unequal  competitor  Greater 
with  the  Old.     The  equipments  of  the  Old  Company,  for  the  same  season,  ^^^  (^m^,. 
1698-99,  amounted  to  thirteen  sail  of  shipping,  5,000  tons  burthen,  and  stock  P^^* 
estimated  at  525,000 JL    Under  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend 
.at  home,  they  resolved  by  the  most  submissive  and  respectful  behaviour,  as  well 
as  by  ofier  of  services,  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  Moguls.     Their  endeavours 
were  not  unsucoessfuL     They  obtained  a  grant  of  the  towns  of  Chuttanuttee, 
Govindpore,  and  Calcutta,  and  began,  but  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the 
native  government,  to  construct  a  fort.    It  was  denominated  Fort  William ;  and 
the  station  was  constituted  a  Presidency.  § 

To  secure  the  advantages  to  which  they  looked  from  their  subscription  of 

•  Bruce,  iii.  2,5?.  t  lb.  259,  260.  J  lb.  285.  f  lb.  264,  268,  SOD.- 
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0OOK  L    915,0002.  into  the  tiUxk.  of  tlie  ED^oh  Coaxpmj^  tfcey  htd  sufficient  infiuence 
^'""^v"^  to  obtain  an  act  (tf  parliameiit,  by  which  tbejr  were  cantumed  a  corporation,  eii^ 

'  ~  "   after  the  period  of  their  own  charter,  to  trade,  on  their  own  account. 


under  the  charter  of  the  New  Companj,^  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  they  had 
subscribed** 
Meets  of  the  '  Tlie  Tivabfaip  of  the  two  Companies  produced^  in  India,  aB  tfaoae  acts  of 
^Tt^o^oL-  nutual  opposition  and  hostHity,  which  naturally  flowed  from  the  cireumstance^ 
^^'  in  whu^  they  were  placed.  They  laboured  to  supplant  one  another  in  the  good 
^ii^on  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  the  natifre  gDv^emments.  They  defamed 
one  another.  They  obstrocted  the  operations  of  one  another.  And  at  last  their 
axdmofi&ties  send  coBtentiom  broke  out  into  nadiaseBiMed  yioI»ce  and  oppressioik 
Sir  WiUiam  Norris,  whom  the  New  Company,  with  the  King's  penniasion,  had 
sent  as  their  AmbMsador  to  the  Mogul  coint,  anived  at  Surat  in  the  month  of 
December,  1700.  After  seTctal  acti^  insoitiiig  sbkI  injurious  to  the  London 
Company,  whom  he  accused  of  obstructing  him  in  afl  has  measures  and  designs, 
he  seised  three  of  the  Cduncfl,  and  ddivered  them  to  the  Mogul  Governor, 
ilrho  detained  them  tSI  they  Ibund  security  for  their  appearance.  The  President 
and  the  Coundl  wens  afterwards,  by  an  order  of  the  Mogul  goremment,  put 
in  confinement ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Waite,  the  English  Company's  Consul  at 
Soralt,  dedared,  in  hia  correqxmdemse  with  the  IHreetors  of  that  Company,  that 
he  had  solicited  this  act  of  severity,  because  the  London  Company's  sertraats  had 
used  treasonable  expressions  towards  the  King;  and  had  made  use  of  their  ii»- 
terest  wi<ih  the  Governor  of  Smrat  to  oppdae  the  privileges  which  the  Ambassador 
of  the  English  Company  was  soliciting  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  f 
Attempts  t»  As  the  injury  which  these  destructive  contentions  produced  to  the  nation  soon 
aflfected  the  public  mind,  and  was  deplored  in  proportion  to  the  imaginary  bene^ 
fits  of  the  trade^  an  union  of  the  two  Companies  was  generally  desired,  and 

> 

strongly  recommended.  Upon  the  first  dqniession  in  the  maxfcet  of  the'stod^ 
of  the  New  Company,  an  indination  had  on  their  part  been  maniflssted  to- 
wards a  coalition.  But  what  ^Bsposed'  the  (me  party  to  such  a  measure,  sug- 
gested the  hope  of  greater  advantage,  and  more  comjdete  revenge,  to  the  other, 
by  holdmg  back  from  it  The  ELing  himself  when  in  March,  1700,  be  re- 
ceived the  Directors  of  the  London  Compiemy,  on  the  subject  of  the  act  which 
continued  them  a  corporate  body,  recommended  to  theur  serious  consideration 
an  union  of  the  two  Companies,  as  the  measmie  which  would  most  promote 

ft  I 

•  Bruce,  ill  293,  S26,  S50.  f  lb.  260  to  370,  374  to  379,  410. 
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what  ibey  botii  held  out  as  a  gceat  oational  object,  tbe  Indian  trade.    Tbe   Chay.  V. 
Company  paid  so  fiu-  raspect  to  the  r^iyal  authmty  as  to  call  a  Geocnd  Court  of  ^"-"v^-^ 
Proprietora  fbr  taking  the  subject  uito  oonsideration ;  but  after  this  step  thej  ap* 


peared  disposed  to  let  the  subject  rest  Toward  the  dose,  however,  of  the  year, 
the  King,  by  a  special  message,  required  to  know  what  pKoceedings  they  had 
adopted  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  Upon  this  the  Dhrectors  summoned  a 
General  Court,  and  the  foUowihg  evasive  resolution,  was^  voted  :«—i^v  That  this 
Company,  as  they  have  always  been,  so  are  thqr  still  ready  to  embrace  every 
(^[^rtunity  by  which  they  may  manifest  iheir  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  zeal  Ibr 
the  public  good,  and  that  they  are  desirotts  to  contribute  their  utmost  endeavours 
for  the  preservation  of  the  East  India  trade  to  this  kingdom,  and  are  willing  to 
agree  with  the  New;  Company  i^ion  reasonaUe  terms."  The  English  Company 
w»e  more  explicit ;  they  readily  i^iecified  the  conditions  on  which  they .  were 
willing  to  form  a  ooalUion ;  upon  which  tb^  London  Company  proposed  that 
sevoA  individuals  on  each  ode  dbonhi  be  appointedf  to  whom  the  negotinftioB. 
should  be  entrusted,  fmd  by  whon  the  terms  riioidd  be  4iiseussed.^ 

As  the  expiration  a^nroached  of  the  three  years  which  were  granted  to  the 
Linidon  Coaipany  to  eoBtanne  trade  on  thehr  whole  stock,  th^  became  nore 
inclined  to  an  aocommodatioQ.  In  their  tet  propoa^  they  aimed  at  the  extino 
tion  of  the  rival  Company,  As  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Comaums  had 
been  formed,  ^  to  receive  proposals  for  paying  off  the  national  debts,  and  adr 
vandng  the  credit  of  the  nation,"  they  made  a  prqioaition  to  pay  off  the 
<,900,000/.  which  gavermnent  had  borrowed  at  usmious  interest  fn»n  the  Eng-^ 
UA  Company,  and  to  hoid  tiie  debt  at  five  per  cent  The  proposal,  though  an* 
tertainod  by  die  committee,  was  not  relished  by  the  House;  and  this. psoject was 
defeated.!  The  distress,  however,  in  which  the  Company  were  now  involved, 
their  stock  having  within  the  last  ten  years  fluctuated  firom  SOD  to  37 
f«r  oent^t  rendered  &&me  Bpeedj  reinedy  mdis^iensable.  The  committae  of 
seven,  which  had  heen  proposed^  the  Answ^  to  the  Sjmg,  was  now  resorted 
to  in  earnest,  and  was  empowered  by  a  General  Court,  on  the  ITth  April,  1701, 
to  make  and  receive  proposals  for  the  union  of  the  two  Companies* 

It  was  the  b^^inning  of  January,  in  the  suoceedis^  year,  before  the  fbUowixiig  Union  eflfoct^ 
genend  tarms  were  ad^iusted  and  approved;   Th^  the  Court  of  twrnity-Sui^  ^' 
Manners  or  Doeetors  shoidd  be  composed  of  twdNrc  indivi^hials  chosen  by  each 
Company ;  that  of  the  annual  exports,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  fixed  by 

•  Bruce,  iii.  §90,  293,  S55.  f  lb.  424. 

X  Anderson's  Hist  of  Commerce,  Macpherson,  ii,  T05. 
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Book  L  the  Court  of  ]\Ianagers»  a  half  should  be  furnished  by  each  Company ;  that  the 
Court  of  Managers  should  have  the  entire  direction  of  all  matters  rdating.  to 
trade  and  settlements  subsequent  to  this  union ;  but  that  the  fact(H*s  of  each 
Company  should  manage  separately  the  stocks  which  each  had  sent  out  previous 
to  the  date  of  that  transaction ;  that  seven  years  should  be  allowed  to  wind  up 
the  separate  concerns  of  each  Company ;  and  that,  after  that  period,  one  great 
joint-stock  should  be  formed  by  the  final  union  of  the  funds  of  both.  This 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Courts  of  both  Compani^  on  the 
27th  April.  1702 .♦ 

An  indenture  tripartite,  including  the  Queen  and  the  two  East  India  Com- 
panies, was  the  instrument  adopted  for  giving  legal  efficacy  to  the  transaction* 
For  equalizing  the  shares  of  the  two  Companies  the  following  scheme  was  de- 
vised. The  London  Company,  it  was  agreed,  should  purchase  at  par  as  much 
of  the  capital  of  the  English  Company  lent  to  govemmait,  as,  added  to  the 
815,000/.  which  they  had  already  subscribed^  should  render  the  proportion  pf 
each  equal.  The  dead  stock  of  the  London  Con^Mmy  was  estimated  nt 
880,000/. ;  and  that  of  the  Eng^h  Company  at  70,000/. ;  upon  which  the 
latter  paid  180,000/.  for  equalizing  the  shares  of  this  part  of  the  common  estate. 
On  the  2Sd  July,  1702,  the  indenture  passed  under  the  great  seal;  and  the 
two  parties  took  the  common  name  of  Tht  United  Company  fif  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.^ 

On  the  foundation  on  which  the  afiiairs  of  the  two  Companies  were  in  this 
manner  placed,  they  [nroceeded  with  considerable  jarrings  and  contention,  espe- 
cially between  the  functionaries  in  India,  till  the  season  1707-8,  when  an  event 
^occurred,  which  necessitated  the  accommodation  of  differences,  and  accelerated 


*  Bruce,  iii.  4^  to  426.  Of  the  subtleties  which  at  tins  time  entered  into  the  policy  of  the 
Company,  the  following  is  a  specimeD.  Sir  Basil  Flrebrace,  or  Firebrass,  a  notorious  jobber,  who 
had  been  an  interlc^pier,  and  afterwards  joined  with  the  London  Company,  was  now  an  intriguer 
for  both  Companies.  At  a  General  Court  of  the  London  Company,  on  the  23d  April,  1701, 
this  man  stated,  that  he  had  a  scheme  to  propose,  which  he  doubted  not  would  accomplish  the 
union  desired;  but  required  to  know  what  recompense  should  be  allowed  him,  if  he  effected  this 
important  point.  By  an  act  of  the  Court,  the  committee  of  seven  were  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  Sir  Basil,  the  recompense  which  he  ought  to  receive.  The  committee,  after  repeated  con* 
ferences  with  the  gentleman,  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Committees,  that  if  he  effected  the  union, 
150,000^  of  the  stock  of  the  Company  should  be  transferred  to  him  on  his  paying  80/.  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  he  was  to  receive  20  per  cent,  on  150,000/.,  or  a  reward  of  S0,000l.  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  intrigues.    Ibid.    See  also  Macpherson,  ii.  668. 

t  Bruce,  ill  486  to  491. 
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tke  coQipietieD  of  the  umon.  A  loan  of  1,200,000/.,  without  interest,  was  ex--  CHAr.  V. 
acted  of  the  two  Companies  for  the  use  of  government.  The  recollection  of  ^^TZ^CT*^ 
what  had  haf^ned,  w^en  the  body  of  private  adventurers  were  formed  into  the 
English  East  India  Company,  made  them  dread  the  offers  of  a  new  body  of  ad- 
venturers, sbould.  any  difficulty  on  their  part  be  found  to  exist.  It  was  neces^ 
sary,  therefore,  that  the  two  Ckxnpanies  should  lay  aside  all  separate  views,  and 
cordially  join  their  endeavours  to  avert  the  commcm  danger. 

It  was  at  last  agreed,  that  all  differences  subsisting  between  .  them  should  be  Union  effected 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  then  Lord  High  Trea-  of  Godoiphia. 
surer  of  England ;  and  that  the  upion  should  be  .  rendered  complete  and  final 
upon  the  award  which  he  should  pronounce,  .  On  this  foundation,  the  act, 
6th  Anne,  ch.  17,  was  passed;  enacting  that  a  sum  of  1,200,000/.  without  in- 
terest should  be  advanced  by  the  United  Company  to  government,  which,  being 
added  to  the  former  advance  of  2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  constituted  a 
loan  of  3,200,000/.  jdelding  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  whole ; 
that  to  raise  this  sum  of  1,200,000/.  the  Company  should  be  empowered  to  ben-- 
row  to  the  extent  of  1,500,000/.  on  their  common  seal,  or  to  call  in  moneys  to 
that  extent  firom  the  Proprieiors ;  that  this  sum  of  1,200,000/.  should  be  added 
to  their  capital  stock ;  that  instead  of  terminating  on  three  years*  notice  after 
the  29th  of  September,  1711,  their  privileges  should  be  continued  till  three  years 
notice  after  the  25th  of  March,  1726,  and  till  repayment  of  their  capital ; 
that  the  stock  of  the  separate  adventurers  of  the  General  Society,  amounting  to 
7,200/.,  which  had  never  been  incorporated  into  the  joint-stock  of  the  English 
Company,  might  be  paid  off",  on  three  years'  notice  after  the  29th  of  September, 
1711,  and  merged  in  the  joint-stock  of  the  United  Company;  and  that  the 
award  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  settling  the  tenns  of  the  Union,  should  be  bind- 
ing and  conclusive  on  both  parties.* 

The  award  of  Godolphiq  was  dated  and  published  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1708.  It  referred  solely  to  the  winding  up  of  the  concerns  of  the  two  Compa- 
nies ;  and  the  blending  of  their  separate  properties  into  one  stock,  on  terms 
equitable  to  both.  As  the  assets  or  effects  of  the  London  Company  in  India  fell 
short  of  the  debts  of  that  concern,  they  were  required  to  pay  by  instalments  to 
the  United  Company  the  sum  of  96,615/.  4^.  9d. :  and  as  the  effects  of  the 
English  Company  in  India  exceeded  their  debts,  they  were  directed  to  receive 
from  the  United  Company  the  sum  of  66,005/.  4^.  2d. ;   the  debt  due  by  Sir 

*  Bruce,  iii.  635  to  639 ;  Stat.  6  A.  c.  17* 
VOL.  I.  N 
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1708. 


discharged  by  the  English  Company  on  their  own  account.  On  these  terms 
the  whole  of  the  property  and  debts  of  both  Companies  abroad  became  the  pro* 
perty  and  debts  of  the  United  Compaay.  With  regard  to  the  ddbts  of  both 
Companies  in  Britain,  it  was  in  general  osdained.  that  ihey  diould  all  be  dis- 
diarged  before  the  Ist  of  March,  1709 ;  and  as  those  of  the  London  Ccmpemj 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  899»795/.  9s.  Id.  ihey  were  empowered  to  call  upon 
their  Proprietors,  by  three  several  instalments,  &r  the  means  of  liqpiidation.* 

As  the  intercourse  of  the  English  nation  with  the  people  of  India  was  destined 
now  to  beoome,  by  a  very  rapid  progress,  both  extremely  intimate,  and  ex* 
tremdy  extensive,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  that  a  full  account  should  be  rendered  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  men  whom  these  proceedings  peculiarly  regarded. 

The  population  of  those  great  countries  consisted  chiefly  of  two  races ;  one^ 
which  may  be  here  called  the  Hindu  race ;  another,  which  may  be  called  the 
Mahomedan  race.  The  first  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  latter  were  subsequent  invaders ;  and  insignificant^  in  point  of  number, 
compared  with  the  first 

The  next  two  Books  will  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the 
reader  all  that  appears  to  be  useful  in  what  is  known  concerning  both  these 
classes  of  the  Indian  people.  To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  phenomena 
of  human  nature,  in  all,  particularly  the  more  remarkable,  combinations  of  cii'» 
cumstances ;  as  well  as  to  those  who  only  desire  to  kilow  completely  the  founda« 
tion  upon  which  the  actions  of  the  British  people  have  proceeded  in  India,  this 
will  not  appear  the  least  interesting  department  of  the  work. 

*  6raoe,  ill.  667  to  679.    Macphenon,  ifi.  1,  S. 
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CHAP.  I. 

« 

Chronology  and  Jndent  History  of  the  Hindus. 

RUDEiuUioiisseemtoderiveapecu^  Chap.I. 

antiquily  *  As  a  boastful  and  turgid  vanity  distinguishes  remarkably  the 
oriental  nations,  they  have  inmost  instances  carried  their  claims  to  the  most 
extravagant  height.  We  are  informed  in  a  curious  fiagment  of  Chaldaic  his- 
tory, that  there  were  written  accounts  preserved  at  Babylon  with  the  greatest 
care,  comprehending  a  term  of  fifteen  myriads  of  year8.f    The  pretended  du- 

♦  Mr.  Gibbon  remarke,  (HisU  DecT.  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  L  350,)  that  the  wild 
Irishman,  as  weD  as  the  wOd  Tartar,  can  point  out  the  indiyidual  sonofjaphet  from  whose  loins  his 
ancestors  were  lineally  descended.— According  to  Dr.  Keating  (Histoiy  of  Ireland,  IS),  the 
giant  Partholanus,  who  was  tiie  son  of  Seara,  the  son  of  Esra,  the  son  of  Sni,  the  son  of  Fra- 
mant,  the  son  of  Fathaclan,  the  son  of  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Munster,  the  14?th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1978.— The  legends  of 
England  are  no  less  instructive.  A  fourth  or  sixth  son  of  Jiq>het,  named  Samothes,  having  first 
colonized  Gaul,  passed  over  into  this  island,  which  was  thence  named  Samothia,  about  200  years 
after  the  flood;  but  the  Samothians  bemg  some  generations  afterwards  subdued  by  Albion,  a 
giant  son  of  Neptune,  he  caUed  the  island  afl«r  his  own  name,  and  ruled  it  forty-four  years. 
See  the  story,  with  some  judicious  reflections,  in  Milton's  History  of  England  (Prose  Works  of 
Milton,  iv.  S.  Ed.  1806.)  «  The  Athenians  boasted  that  they  were  as  ancient  as  the  sun.  The 
Arcadians  pretended  they  were  older  than  the  moon.  The  Lacedemonians  caUed  themselves  the 
sons  of  the  earth,  &c.  such  in  general  was  the  madness  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject !  Tliey 
loved  to  lose  themselves  in  an  abyss  of  ages  which  seemed  to  approach  eternity."  Goguet, 
Origin  of  Laws,  v.  L  b,  1.  ch.  1,  art.  5.    See  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

t  Eusebii  Chronicon,  p.  5.  Synoelli  Chronograph,  p.  28.  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology,  iv. 
127,  8vo  edit. 

NS 
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Book  II.  ration  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  is  stiU  more  extraordinary.  A  single  king  of 
^~*^^'*~^  Egypt  was  believed  to  have  reigned  three  myriads  of  years.* 
The  Hindu  xhe  present  age  of  the  world,  according  to  the  system  of  the  Hindus,  is  dis- 
tinguished  into  four  grand  periods,  denominated  yugs.  The  first  is  the  Satya 
yug,  comprehending  1,798,000  years ;  the  second  the  Treta  yug,  comprehending 
1,296,000  years;  the  third  the  Dwapar  yug,  including  864,000  years;  and 
the  fourth  the  Cali  yug,  which  will  extend  to  432,000  years.  Of  these  periods 
the  first  three  are  expired,  and  in  the  year  1817  of  the  Christian  era,  4911 
years  of  the  last.  From  the  conunencement,  therefore,  of  the  Satya  yug,  to 
the  present  time,  is  comprehended  a  space  of  3,892,911  years,  the  antiquity  to 
which  this  people  lay  claim.f 

*  Syncelli  Chronicon,  p.  51.  Herodotus  informs  us,  (lib.  ii.  c  2,)  that  the  Egyptians  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  till  an  experiment  made  by  Psammetichus 
convinced  them  that  the  Phrygians  alone  preceded  them.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  further 
Peninsula  of  India  make  the  boldest  incursions  into  the  regions  of  ancient  time.  The  Burmans,  we 
are  mformed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  (As.  Res.  vi.  181,)  believe  that  the  lives  of  the  firat  inhabitants  of 
their  country  lasted  one  assenchiiy  a  period  of  time  of  which  they  thus  communicate  aft  idea:. 
**  If  for  three  years  it  should  rain  incessantly  over  the  whole  surface  of  this  earth,  which  is, 
1,203,400  juzana  in  diameter,  the  number  of  drops  of  rain  falling  in  such  a  space  and  time,  al- 
though fax  exceeding  human  conception,  would  only  equal  the  number  of  years  contained  in  one 
assenchii." 

t  Si^  William  Jones's  Discourse  onthe  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,  (As  Res.ii.lll,8voEd;)  also 
that  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  (Ibid  i.  221.) — See  too  Mr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on 
thQ  principal  Eras  and  Dates  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  (Ibid  v.  815);  and  the  Discourse  of  Capt.  F. 
Wilford  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  24. — Consult  also  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  Discourse  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  (Phil.  Trans.  Ixxx.  568.)  These  authors, 
having  all  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  display  an  appearance  of  uniformity  and  certainty  in 
this  part  of  the  Hindu  system.  It  is  amusing  to  contemplate  the  wavering  results  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Mr.  Halhed,  in  the  preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Code  of  Gent'oo  Laws,  thus  states  the 
number  of  years,  and  thus  spells  the  names  of  the  epochs ;  1.  The  Suttee  Jogue,  3,200,000 
years;  2.  the  Tirtah  Jogue,  2,400,000  years ;  8.  the  Dwapaar  Jogue,  1,  600,000;  4.  the  CoUee 
Jogue,  400,000.— Colonel  Dow  marks  the  Suttee  Jogue  at  14,000,000 ;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  at 
1,080,000 ;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue,  72,000  ;  and  the  Collee  Jogue,  36,000  years.  (History  of 
Hindostan,  i.  2.)— M.  Bemier,  whose  knowledge  of  India  was  so  extensive  and  accurate,  gives,  on 
the  information  of  the  Brahmens  of  Benares,  the  Satya  yug  at  2,500,000  years,  the  Treta  at  1 ,200,000, 
the  Dwapar  at  864,000,  and  assigns  no  period  to  the  Cali  yug.  (Voyages,  ii.  160.) — Messrs.  Roger 
and  le  Gentil,  who  received  their  accounts  from  the  Brahmens  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  coincide 
with  Sir  William  Jones,  except  that  they  specify  no  duration  for  the  Cali  yug.  (Porte  Ouverte, 
p.  179 ;  Mem.  de  I'Academ.  des  Sciences  pour  1772,  tom.  ii.  part  1.  p.  17.) — The  account  of  An- 
quetil  Duperron  agrees  in  every  particular  with  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones ;  Recherches  Historiques 
et  Geographiques  sur  Flnde^  Lettre  sur  ler  Antiquitds  de  Tlnde^ — The  four  ages  of  the  Mexicans 
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The  contempt  with  which  judicious  historians  now  treat  the  historical  fables  of  Chap^  I. 
early  society  must  be  indulged  with  caution  when  we  explore  the  ancient  con« 
didon  of  Hindustan ;  because  the  legendary  tales  of  the  Hindus  have  hitherto 
among  £urq[)ean  inqiprers  been  regarded  with  particular  respect ;  and  because, 
without  a  knowledge  of  them^  much  of  what  has  been  written  in  Europe  con- 
cerning the  people  of  India  cannot  be  understood.*  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  relate,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Satya  yug,  or  3,89fi>911  years  ago, 
lived  Satyavrata,  otherwise  denominated  Yaivaswata,  and  also  the  seventh  Menu. 
He  had  escaped  with  his  £unily  from  an  universal  deluge,  which  had  destroyed 

bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  so  many  other  nations.  ^*  All 
the  nations  of  Anahuac  (says  Clavigero,  History  of  Mexico^  B.  vi.  sect.  24,)  distinguished  four 
ages  of  time  by  as  many  suns.  The  first,  named  Atonatiuh,  that  is,  the  sun  (or  the  age)  of  water, 
commenced  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  continued  until  the  time  at  which  all  mankind 
perished  in  a  general  deluge  along  with  the  first  sun.  The  second,  Tlaltonatiuh,  the  age  of  earth, 
lasted  from  the  deluge  until  the  rum  pf  the  giants,  &c.  The  third,  Ehecatonatiuh,  the  age  of 
air,  lasted  firom  the  destruction  of  the  giants  till  the  great  whirlwinds,  &c  The  fourth,  Tleto- 
natiuh,  commenced  at  the  last-mentioned  catastrophe,  and  is  to  last  till  the  earth  be  destroyed^ 
by  fire. 

*  The  reader  wiO  by  and  bye  be  prepared  to  determine  fbr  himself  how  far  the  tales  of  th& 
Brahmens  deserve  exemption  from  the  sentence  which  four  great  histcwians  have,  in  the  following 
passages,  pronounced  on  the  fiuiciful  traditions  of  early  nations.  ''  The  curiosity,"  says  Mr. 
Hume,  ''  entertained  by  all  civilized  nations,  of  inquiring  into  the  exploits  and  adventures  of 
their  ancestors,  commonly  excites  a  regret  that  the  history  of  remote  ages  should  always  be  so 
much  involved  in  obscurity,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction.  *  *  *  The  &bles  which  are  com-^ 
monly  employed  to  supply  the  place  of  true  history  ought  entirely  to  be  disregarded ;  or,  if  any 
exception  be  admitted  to  this  general  rule,  it  can  only  be  in  favour  of  the  ancient  Grecian  fictions, 
which  are  so  celebrated  and  so  agreeable,  that  they  will  ever  be  the  objects  of  the  attention  of 
mankind."  (Hume*s  History  of  England,  i.ch.l.) — '^  Nations,"  says  Robertson,  ^'  as  well  as  men,  arrive 
at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  the  events  which  happened  during  their  infancy  or  early  youth  cannot 
be  recollected,  and  deserve  not  to  be  remembered.  *  *  *  Every  thing  beyond  that  short  period, 
to  which  well-attested  annals  reach,  is  obsciure ;  an  immense  space  is  left  for  invention  to  occupy; 
each  nation,  with  a  vanity  inseparable  from  human  nature,  hath  filled  that  void  with  events  calcu- 
lated to  display  its  own  antiquity  and  lustre.  And  history,  which  ought  to  record  truth,  and 
teach  wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing  fictions  and  absurdities."  (Robertson's  History  of 
Scotland,  i.  b.  1.)— Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  a  people  (the  Arabians)  who  in  traditions  and  antiquity 
bear  some  resenriblance  to  the  Hindus,  says,  ''  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  am  careless,  of  the 
btkid  mythology  of  the  Barbarians."  (History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ix, 
244,  Svo  edit)  Of  a  people  still  more  remarkably  resembling  the  Hindus,  he  says,  ^'  We  may 
observe,  that  after  an  ancient  period  of  fables,  and  a  long  interval  of  darkness,  the  modem 
histories  of  Persia  begin  to  assume  an  air  of  truth  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides."  (lb.  i. 
341.)-— Quae  ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem,  poeticis  magis  decora  fabulis  quam  incorruptis^ 
rerum  gestarum  monumentis  traduntur,  ea  nee  affirmare  nee  refellere  in  animo  est.    Lmi  Pre/hi, 
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BookIL  the  rest  of  the  humtn  sqi^edesL*  Of  faudeaoendaiitswere  twoi^alfaoptodies*:  &^^ 
one  denominated  the  children  of  the  8un;  the  other  the  duUren  of  the  moon.  The 
§af8t  reigned  at  Ayodhya  <^  Owde;  the  second  at  Pratishtliana  or  Yitonu 
These  fiunilie^or  dynasties  subsisted  till  the  thousandth  jnr  of  the  present  or 
CaU  yugj  at  which  time  they  both  beceftne  extinct ;  and  a  list  of  the  names  of 
fhe  successive  princes  is  fwestotedin  the  Sanscrit  boQks.f 

Satyavrata,  the  primitire  sire,  prolonged  his  existence  and  his  reign  throu^ 
the  whole  period  of  the  Salya  yug»  or  1,728^000  yeanu^  From  this  patriarchal 
monarch  are  enumerated,  in  the  solar  line  of  his  descendants,  filfy-five  princes,  who 
inherited  the  sovereignty  till  the  time  of  Rama.  .  Now  it  is  agreed  among  all  the 
Brahmens  that  Rama  filled  the  throne  of  Ayodhya  at  the  end  of  the  Treta  jug, 
Tlie  reigns,  therefore,  of  these  55  princes,  extending  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  that  epoch,  filled  1,296,000  years,  which,  at  a  medium,  is  more  than 
28,000  years  to  each  veign.  During  the  next,  or  Dwapar  yug,  of  864,000  yeara^ 
twenty-nine  princes  are  enumerated,  who  must,  at  an  average^  have  reigned  eacb 
S9,798  years.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present,  or  Cali  yug  to  the  time 
when  the  race  of  solar  princes  became  extinct,  are  reckoned  1000  years,  and 
thirty  princes.  There  is  a  wonderful  change  therefore  in  the  last  age^  in  which 
only  thirty-three  years^  at  a  medium,  are  assigned  to  a  reign,  j 

*  The  coincidence  in  the  tradition  respecting  Sstyavrats  and  the  history  of  Noah,  are  very 
remarkable,  and  will  be  further  noticed  hereafter. 

t  Sir  Wnu  Jones,  As.  Res.  ii.  119, 120,  127. 

%  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  lb.  126.  He  was  the  son  of  Surya  (or  SoQ,  the  son  of  Casyapa  (or  Urantu),. 
the  son  of  Marichi  (or  Lighl!)^  the  son  of  Brahma,  **  which  is  clearly,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  *^  an 
allegorical  pedigree."  The  Hindu  pedigrees  and  fables,  however,  being  very  variable,  he  is,  in' 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Gita,  called,  not  the  son  of  the  Sun,  but  the  Sun  himself- 
Sir  Wm.  Jones,  (lb.  117.)  In  a  celestial  pedigree  the  Hindus  agree  with  other  nide  nations* 
There  is  a  curious  passage  m  Plato  respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  Persian  Kings.  They  were 
descended,  he  says,  from  Achcemenes,  sprung  from  Perseus  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter.)  Plat. 
Alcib.  L 

§  Compare  the  list  of  princes  in  the  several  yugs,  exhibited  in  the  Discourse  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
As.  Res.  iL  128  to  136,  with  the  assigned  duration  of  the  yugs*    The  lineage  of  the  lunar  branch* 
who  reigned  in  Pratishtliana,  or  Vitora,  during  exactly  the  same  period,  is  ill  all  req^ects  similar^, 
excepting  that  the  number  of  princes,  in  the  first  two  ages,  is  in  this  line  fewer  by  fifteen  tbaft  kk 
the  Ime  of  solar  princes.     From  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  chasm  must  exist  in  the. 
genealogy  of  those  princes.    But  surely  without  sufficient  reason;  since^  if  we  can  admit  thafc- 
eighty-five  princes  in  the  solar  line  could  outlive  the  whole  third  and  fi>urth  ages,  amounting  tOi 
8,160,000  years,  we  may  without  much  scruple  allow  that  seventy  ponces  hi  the  lunar  could  ex*^ 
tend  through  the  same  period. 
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Beside  Hie  two  lines  of  solar  and  lunar  Kbigs^  a  diffeMntmee,  whio  «e^s;iied  in  Ciia».  t 
Magadim  or  Bahar,  craunence  witii  the  fourth  age.  Oi  these,  twenty  in  re^ 
gnlar  descent  fimn  their  ancestor  Jara«»icfta  Extended  to  ibe  ccmelusion  of  th# 
fimt  duusand  jears  of  the  present  yug,  and  were  cot€»)|>onu7^th  Uie  last  tiiirQ^ 
princes  of  die  solar  and  lunar  raoe.^  At  the  memorafale  epodi  of  the  extraction 
of  those  brandies,  the  house  at  Jarasandha  also  fiedled ;  for  the  reigning  pihtH 
was  dain  bf  his  prime  minister,  who  placed  his  son  Pradyota  on  the  throne. 
Fifteen  of  the  deoendaats  of  this  usurper  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  and  leigiied 
fimn  the  dale  of  his  accession  49B  yeard,  to  the  time  of  Nanda,  the  last  prince 
of  the  home  of  Pradyota.  He,  after  a  reign  of  100  years,  was  murdered  hf  a 
Brahman,  who  raised  to  the  throne  a  man  of  the  Maurya  race,  named  Chandra^ 
gupta.  Has  ininoe  is  reckoned,  by  our  Oriental  atitiquarkns,  the  same  with 
Sandraoottos  or  Sandracuptos,  the  cotemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Only 
nine  princes  of  his  line  succeeded  him,  and  held  the  sceptre  for  1S7  yearSi 
On  the  death  of  the  last,  his  commander  in  chief  ascended  the  tiirone,  and 
together  witih  nme  desoendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  the  sovereignty,  rdgiied 
Hit  years.  After  that  period  the  rngning  prince  was  kiUed,  and  succeeded  by 
his  ministtf  Vasudeva.  Of  his  family  only  four  princes  are  enumerated ;  but 
they  are  said  to  have  reigned  345  years.  Hie  throne  was  next  usurped  by  a 
race  of  Sudias,  the  first  of  whom  slew  his  master,  and  seized  the  government. 
Twenty-one  of  this  race,  of  whom  Chandrabija  was  the  last,  reigned  durii^  a 
ipace  of  456  years.f  The  condusion  of  the  reign  of  this  prince  corresponds 
therefore  with  the  year  2648  of  the  Call  yug,  and  with  the  year  446  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.^  And  with  him,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  closes  the 
audiaitic  system  of  Hindu  chronology,  j 


*  The  reigns  of  those  princesi  therefore,  muBt  have  been  fifty  years  at  an  average. 

t  As.  Res.  ii.  187  to  I4t2. 

i  According  to  the  Brahmens,  4911  years  of  the  Cali  3rug  were  elapsed  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  A.  D.  1817,  from  which  deducting  2648  the  year  of  the  Cali  yug  in  which  the  reign  of 
Chandrabija  terminated,  you  have  2265,  the  number  of  years  which  have  intervened  since  that 
period,  and  which  carry  it  back  to  446  years  before  Christ. 

I  As.  Res.  ii.  142,  8. — ^We  have  been  likewise  presented  with  a  genealogical  table  of  the.great 
Hindu  dynasties  by  Cq[ytain  Wilford,  (As.  Res.  v.  241,)  which  he  says  is  faithfully  extracted  from 
the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  Bhagavat,  and  pther  Puranas,  and  which,  on  the  authority  of  numerous 
MSS.  which  he  had  collated,  and  of  some  learned  Pundits  of  Benares  whom  he  had  consulted, 
he  exhibits  as  the  only  genuine  chronological  reccnrd  of  Indian  history  which  had  yet  come  to  his 
knowledge.  But  this  diffisrsin  numerous  particulars  from  that  of  the  learned  Pundit  Radhaomt, 
exhibited  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  which  Sir  William  says,  **  that  Radhacant  had  diligently 
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Book  II.  It  is  a  most  suspicious  drcumstance,  in  the  pretended  records  of  a  nation, 
'.when  we  find  positive  statements  for  a  r^^ular,  and  immense  series  of  jears  in 
the  remote  abyss  of  time,  but  are  entirely  deserted  by  them  when  we  de* 
scend  to  the  ages  more  nearly  approaching  our  own.  Where  annals  are  real^ 
they  become  circumstantial  in  proportion  as  they  are  recent ;  where  &ble  standa 
in  the  place  of  fact,  the  times  over  which  the  memory  has  any  influence  axe 
r^ected,  and  the  imagination  riots  in  those  in  which  it  is  unrestrained.  While 
we  receive  accounts,  the  most  precise  and  confident,  regarding  the  times  of  le^ 
mote  antiquity,  not  a  name  of  a  prince  in  after  ages  is  presented  in  Hindu 
records.  A  great  prince,  named  Vicramaditya,  is  said  io  have  extended  widely 
his  conquests  and  dominion,  and  to  have  reigned  at  Magadha  896  years  after 
Chandrabya.  From  that  time  even  fiction  is  silent*  We  hear  no  more  of  the 
Hindus  and  their  transactions,  till  the  era  of  Mahomedan  conquest;  when  the 
Persians  alone  become  our  instructors. 

After  the  contempt  with  which  the  extravagant  daims  to  antiquity  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had  always  been  treated  in  Europe,  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Hindus.f  We  received,  indeed,  the  accounts  o£  the  Hindu 
chronology,  not  from  the  incredulous  historians  of  Gireece  and  Rome,  but  from 
men  who  had  seen  the  people ;  whose  imagination  had  been  powerfully  affected 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  new  system  of  manners,  arts,  institutions,  and  ideas ;  who 
paturally  expected  to  augment  the .  opinion  of  their  own  consequence  by  the 

eolliected  from  Beveral  Puranas.'*  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  not  even  a  steady  and  invariable 
tradition  or  fiction  on  this  subject ;  At  the  same  time  that  the  table  of  Ci^rtain  Witford  removes 
none  of  the  great  difficulties  which  appear  in  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  most  remarkable  dif- 
ference is  exhibited  in  the  line  of  the  solar  pjinces,  whose  genealogy  Captain  Wilford  has  taken 
from  t|ie  Ramayan,  as  being,  he  thinks,  consistent  with  the  ancestry  of  Aijuna  and.  Crishpa, 
while  that  given  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  Radhacant,  he  says,  is  not.— -The  reader  may  also 
compare  the  Rajuturungu,  a  history  of  the  Hindus,  compiled  byMrityoonjuyu,  the  head  Sanscrit 
Pundit  in  the  College  of  Fort  William ;  translated  and  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Aa 
Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion,  and  Manners  of  the  Hindus,"  by  Mr.  Ward,  printed  at 
Serampore,  in  four  volumes^  4to.  1811. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  A«.  Res.  ii.  142. 

t  Mr.  Halhed  «eems  in  his  pref.  to  Code  of  Gent.  Laws,  to  be  very  nearly  reconciled  to  the 
Hindu  chronology :  at  any  rate  he  thinks  the  believers  in  the  Jewish  accoimtB  of  patriarchal 
longevity  have  no  reason  to  comphun,  p.  xxxvii.  He  has  since,  however,  made  a  confession  at 
second  hand,  of  an  alteration  in  his  belief  aa  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindus.  See  Maurice's  Hist^ 
pf  Hindostan,  i.  88. 
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greAtnesB  bf  iSbe  ironders  wYoA  they  had  been  fiiTdiired  to  behold ;  and  whose  Chap.  I. 
aMoBuAunent,  adiniratioii,'  Md  ^ntfausiasni,  for  a  time,  successfully  propagated 
themselTes.  The  Hindu  statements,  if  they  hare  not,  perhaps  in  any  instance, 
gained  a  literal  belief,  have  almost  Mdversally  been  regarded  as  very  different  from 
the  fictions  of  an  iiidmprovedand  creduhms  people,  and  entitled  to  a  very  serious 
tod  prdbund  investigation.  Yet  they  are  not  oi^Fy  tarried  to  the  wildest  pitch 
of  extravagance,  but  are  utterly  inconsisteHt  both  with  thenuidves  and  wkh 
other  established  opinions  of  the  Brafamens. 

Of  this  a  single  specimen  will  suffice*  ^Ilie  character  which  the  Brahmens 
assign  to  the  several  yugs  is  a  remarkable  part  of  their  system.  The  Satya  yug  is 
distinguished  by  the  qiithet  of  golden ;  Tlie  Treta  3rug  by  that  of  silver ;  The 
Dwi^^  yug  by  that  o£  copper ;  And  the  Cali  yug  is  denominated,  ^earthen.*  In 
these  several  ages  the  virtue,  the  life,  and  the  stature  of  man  exhibited  a  remark- 
able diversity.  In  the  Satya  yug,  the  whole  race  were  virtuous  and  pure ;  the 
ife  of  man  *  was  100,000  years ;  and  his  stature  21  cubits.  In  the  Treta  yug» 
one  third  of  mankind  were  corrupt ;  and  human  life  was  reduced  to  10,000  years. 
One  half  of  the  human  race  were  depraved  in  the  Dwapar  yug,  and  1000  years 
bounded  the  period  of  life.  In  the  Cali  yug,  all  men  are  corrupt,  and  human 
life  is  restricted  to  100  years.f  But  though  in  the  Satya  yug  men  lived  only 
100^000  years,  Sedyavrata,  according  to  the  chronological  fictidn,  reigned 
1,728,000  years;  in  the  Treta  yug,  human  life  extended  only  to  10,000 
years,  yet  fifty-five  princes  reigned,  at  a  medium,  more  than  23,000  years  each ; 
in  the  Dwapar  yug,  though  the  life  of  man  was  reduced  to  1,000  years,  the 
duration  of  the  reigns  was  even  ext^ided,  for  twenty-nine  princes  in  this  period 
bdd  the  sceptre  each  fer  SI9»793  years.^ 

*  See  8k  Wm.  Jones,  Discourse  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  IIldil^  As.  Res.  i.  2S6« 
Tlie  nndlaority  between  the  Hindu  description  of  *the  four  yugg,  and  that  of  the  four  ages  of  the 
tprotld  by  the  Greeks,  cannot  esci^  attention.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  many  other  very 
stfUong  nuorks  of  affinity  between  their  several  systems. 

1 1  have  followed  Mr.  Halhed  in  the  ntunber  of  years  (see  IVe&ce  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Lawg)^ 
though  a  derivative  authority,  because  his  statement  is  the  highest ;  and  by  consequence  the  least 
unfkvourBble  to  the  consistency  of  the  Hindu  chronology.  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  (ch.  i.  83,) 
hnman  life  for  the  Satya  yug  is  stated  at  400  years,  for  the  Treta  yug  at  300,  the  Dwapar  200,  and 
Ifae  Cali  yog  at  100  years. 

%  There  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  number  of  years  specified  in  diis  Hindu 
diviflion  of  time,  and  a  period  marked  in  a  very  curious  fragment  of  the  Chaldean  history.  The 
Cali  yog,  it  appears  hem  the  text,  amounts  to  482,000  years,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  four  yugs, 
wkich  the  Hindus  call  a  Maha  yug,  or  great  3rug,  amounts  to  a  period  expressed  by  the  same 
figures,  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  dpher,  or  4,320,000.    New  Beresus  infonns  us,  that  the 
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Book  H.  The  wildness  hnd  inconsistencj  of  the  Hindu  statements  eridently  place  them' 
J^^^y'T'^  beyond  the  sober  limits  of  truth  and  history ;  yet  it  has  been  imagined,  if  their 
legends  not     literal  acceptation  must  of  necessity  be  renounced,  that  they  at  least  contain  a 

Teconcil&ble 

with  any  order  poctical  or  figurative  delineation  of  real  events,  which  ought  to  be  studied  for 
of  real  events.  ^^  tniths  which  it  may  disclose.  The  labour  and  ingenuity,  however,  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  this  inquiry,  unfortunately  have  not  been  attended 
with  an  adequate  reward.  No  suppositions,  however  gratuitous,  have  sufficed 
to  establish  a  consistent  theory.  Every  explanation  has  fiuled.  The  Hindu 
legends  still  present  a  maze  of  unnatural  fictions,  in  which  a  series  of  real  events 
can  by  no  artifice  be  traced.* 

The  internal  evidence,  ipdeed^  which  they  display  afforded  firom  the  beginning 
the  strongest  reason  to  anticipate  this  result.  The  offspring  of  a  wild  and  un* 
governed  imagination,  they  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  a  rude  and  credulous 
people,  whom  the  marvellous  delights,  who  cannot  estimate  the  use  of  a  record 
of  past  events,  and  whom  the  real  occurrences  of  life  are  too  tame  to  interest.f 

first  king  of  Chaldea  was  Alorus,  who  reigned  ten  sari,  that  a  sanis  is  3,600  years ;  that  the  first  tea 
kings,  whose  reigns  seem  to  have  been  accounted  a  great  era,  reigned  120  sari,  which  compose 
exactly  432,000  years,  the  Hindu  period.  See  Eusebii  Chronic,  p.  5.  where  this  fragment 
of  Berosus  is  preserved ;  ISyncelli  Chronograph,  p.  28.  See  also  BryantiB  Analysis  of  Ancient 
Mythology,  iii.95  to  126,  for  a  most  learned  and  ingenious  commentary  on  this  interesting  fragment* 

*  A  learned  author  pronounces  them  inferior  even  to  the  legends  of  the  Greeks,  as  evidence  of 
primeval  events.  ^'  Oriental  learning  is  now  employed  in  unravelling  the  mythology  of  Indian 
and  recommending  it,  as  containing  the  seeds  of  primeval  history ;  but  hitherto  we  have  seen 
nothing  that  should  induce  us  to  relinquish  the  authorities  we  have  been  used  to  respect,  or  make 
us  prefer  the  fables  of  the  Hindus  or  Guebres  to  the  fables  ef  the  Greeks."  Vincent,  Periplua 
of  the  Erithrean  Sea,  Part  i.  9.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  the  Greeks,  the  most  accomplished 
people  of  antiquity,  have  left  us  so  imperfect  an  account  of  the  primitive  state  of  their  own 
country,  little  is  to  be  expected  from  nations  confessedly  and  remarkably  inferi<Mr  to  them. 

f  That  propensity,  which  so  universally  distinguishes  rude  nations,  and  fonns  so  remarkable  a 
characteristic  of  uncivilized  society— of  filling  the  ages  that  are  past  with  fabulous  events  and 
personages,  and  of  swelling  every  thing  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
JBvery  passion  and  sentiment  of  a  rude  people  is  apt  to  display  itself  in  wild  and  extravagant 
effects.  National  vanity  follows  the  example  of  the  other  passions,  and  indulges  itself,  un<^ 
restrained  by  knowledge,  in  such  fictions  as  the  genius  of  each  people  inspires.  Datur  hac  venia, 
antiquitatif  ut  miscendo  humana  divinis^  primordia  urbium  angtuiiarajaciaif,  (Liv.  Frefi)  Of  an 
accurate  record  of  antecedent  events,  yielding  lessons  for  the  future,  by  the  experience  of  the  past» 
uncultivated  minds  are  not  sufficiently  capable  of  reflection  to  know  the  value.  The  real  occur- 
rences of  life^  familiar  and  insipid,  appear  too  mean  and  insignificant  to  deserve  to  be  remem« 
bered.  They  excite  no  surprise^  and  gratify  no  vanity.  Every  thing,  however,  which  is  extraordi* 
nary  and  marvellous,  inspires  the  deepest  curiosity  and  interest.  While  men  are  yet  too  ignorant 
to  have  ascertained  with  any  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  nature,  every  thing  of  this  sort  neefis 
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To  the  monstEOiis  period  of  years,  which  the  legends  of  the  Hindus  involve^  they  Chap.  I. 
ascribe  events  the  most  extravagant  and  unnaturaL  Even  these  are  not  con-  ^^'^-^/-^^ 
nected  in  chronological  series ;  but  are  a  number  of  independent  and  incredible 
fictiovuL  This  pe(qde»  indeed^  are  perfectly  destitute  of  historical  records.* 
Their  ancient  literature  affords  not  a  single  production  to  which  the  historical  cha^ 
meter  belongs.  The  works  in  which  the  miraculous  transactions  of  former  times 
are  described^  are  po^ns.  Most  of  them  are  books  of  a  religious  character,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  the  gods,  and  their  commands  to  mortals,  are  repeated  or  re- 
vealed. In  aU,  the  actions  of  men  and  those  of  deities  are  mixed  together  in  a 
get  of  legends  more  absurd  and  extravagant,  more  transcending  the  bounds  of 
nature  and  of  reason,  less  grateful  to  the  imagination  and  taste  of  a  cultivated 
and  rational  peofde,  than  those  which  the  fiibulous  hist<xry  of  any  other  nation 
pcesents  to  us.  The  Brahmens  are  the  most  audacious,  and  perhaps  the 
most  unskilM  fabricators,  with  whom  the  annals  of  fable  have  yet  made  us  ac^ 
quaintedf 

The  people  of  Hindustan  and  the  andent  nations  of  Europe  came  in  contact  Contact  be- 
at a  sin§^  point     The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  began,  and  in  some  hI^s,  and 

the  ancient 
nations  of 

with  a  ready  belief;  it  conveys  uncommon  pleafiure ;  the  faculty  of  Inventing  is  thus  encouraged ;  "'^P®' 
and  fiibles  are  plentifully  multiplied.  It  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  remarkable,  that, 
distinguished  as  all  rude  nations  are  for  this  propensity,  the  pe<^le  of  the  East  have  far  surpassed 
the  other  races  of  men  in  the  extravagance  of  their  legends.  The  Babylonians,  the  Arabians,  the 
Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  have  long  been  subject  to  the  contempt  of  Europeans,  for  their  proneness 
to  invent  and  believe  miraculous  stories.  Lucian  deems  it  a  sarcasm,  the  bitterness  of  which 
would  be  universally  felt,  when  he  says  of  an  author,  in&mous  for  the  incredible  stories  which  he 
had  inserted  in  his  history,  that  he  bad  attained  this  perfection  in  lying,  though  he  had  never 
associated  with  a  Syrian.  (Quom.  Cons.  Hist)  The  scanty  fragments  which  have  reached  us  €^ 
the  higtories  of  those  other  nations,  have  left  us  but  little  acquainted  with  the  particular  fables  of 
which  they  compose  their  early  history.  But  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of 
southern  Asia  has  afforded  us  an  ample  assortment  of  their  legendary  stores. 

*  *'  There  is  no  known  history  of  Hindoostan  (that  rests  on  the  foundation  of  Hindu  materials 
or  records)  extant,  before  the  period  of  the  Mahomedan  conquests."  Rennel's  Memoir,  Introduc- 
tion, xl.  The  Hmdus  have  no  ancient  civil  history,  nor  had  the  Egyptians  any  work  purely 
historical.    Wilford,  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  As.  Res.  iii.  296. 

f  If  the  authority  of  a  Sanscrit  scholar  be  wanted  to  confirm  this  harsh  decision,  we  may  ad- 
duce that  of  Captain  Wilford,  who  in  his  Discourse  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  As.  Res.  iii.  29,  thus 
expresses  himself :  ^'  The  mythology  of  the  Hindus  is  often  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  and 
the  same  tale  is  related  many  different  ways.  Their  physiology,  astronomy,  and  history,  are 
involved  in  allegories  and  enigmas,  which  cannot  but  seem  extravagaint  and  ridiculous ;  nor  could 
any  thing  render  them  supportable,  but  a  belief  that  most  of  them  have  a  recondite  meaning ; 
though  many  of  them  had,  perh^s,  no  firmer  basis  than  the  heated  imagination  of  deluded 
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Book  II.  sense  ended,  their  connexion.  Even  of  this  event,  so  recent  and  remarkable^ 
the  Hindus  hare  no  record  ;  they  have  not  a  tradition  that  can  with  any  cer« 
tainty  be  traced  to  it.  Some  particulars  in  their  mythological  stories  have  by 
c»1;ain  European  inquirers  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  transactions  of  Alex- 
ander, but  almost  any  part  as  weQ  as  another  of  these  unnatural  legends  may 
with  equal  propriety  receive  the  same  destination.*  The  information  which  we 
have  received  of  the  Grecian  invasion  from  the  Greeks  themselves  is  extreindj 
scanty  and  defective.  The  best  of  their  writings  on  the  subject  have  been  lost^ 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  was  of 
much'  value.  The  knowledge  of.  the  nikodem  Europeans  continued  v^ery  superfi- 
cial and  imperfect  after  they  hadienjoyed  a  much  longer  and  closer  intercourse 
with  them  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  &ct,  it  was  not  till  they  had  studied 
the  Indian  languages  that  they  acquired  the  means  of  full  and  accurate  informa* 
tion.  But  the  Greeks,  who  despised  every  foreign  language,  made  no  excep* 
tion  in  favour  of  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  Hindus,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied 
that  the  writings  of  Megasthenes  and  others  contained  few  particulars  by 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  Brahmenical  history  could  be  improved,  f 

From  the  scattered  hints  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  the  condu* 

fanatics,  or  of  hypocrites  interested  In  the  worship  of  some  particular  deity.  Should  a  key  to 
their  eighteen  Puranas  exist,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  wards  of  it  would  be  too  intricate, 
or  too  stiff  with  the  rust  of  time,  for  any  useful  purpose.** 

**  The  Hindu  systems  of  geography,  chronology,  and  history,  are  all  equally  monstrous  and 
absurd.*'    Wilford  on  the  ChronoL  of  the  Hindus,  As.  Res.  v.  24*1  • 

Another  Oriental  scholar  of  some  (eminence,  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  says,  in  his  Tour  to  Sheeraz, 
p.  iv.  ''  that  the  Hindu  mythology  and  history  appear  to  be  buried  in  impenetrable  darkness.** 

*  Dr.  Robertson  (Disquis.  concerning  Anc.  India,  note  viii.  p.  SOI)  says,  **  That  some  tradi- 
tional knowledge  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  India  is  still  preserved  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Peninsula  is  manifest  from  several  circumstances.**  But  these  circiunstances,  when  he  states 
them,  are  merely  such  as  this,  that  a  race  of  Rajahs  claim  to  be  descended  from  Poms,  or  rather 
from  a  prince  of  a  name  distantly  resembling  Poms,  which  European  inquirers  conjecture  may 
be  the  same.  The  other  cii'cumstance  is,  that  a  tribe  or  two,  on  the  borders  of  ancient  Bactria, 
are  said  to  represent  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  some  Greeks  left  there'  by  Alexander.  The 
modem  Hindus,  who  make  it  a  point  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  pretend,  when  told  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  say,  "  That  he  fought  a  great  battle  with 
the  Emperor  of  Hindoostan  near  Delhi,  and,  though  victorious,  retired  to  Persia  across  the 
northern  mount^s :  so  that  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  sailing  down  the  Indus,  in  which 
he  employed  many  months,  is  sunk  altogether."     Major  Rennel,  Memoir,  p.  xl. 

f  It  affords  a  confirmation  of  this,  that  the  Greeks  have  left  us  no  accounts,  in  any  degree  sar 
tisfactory,  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  Persians,  with  whom  they  had  so  ex- 
tended an  intercourse ;  or  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  admired 
so  much,  and  to  whom  their  philosophers  resorted  for  wisdom. 
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flion  has  been  drawn  that  the  Hmdus,  at  the  thne  of  Alexander's  invasiiNi,  were  Chap.  L 
fat  a  state  ot  manaersy  sodetj,  and  knowled^,  exactly  the  same  with  that  in 
whidi  they  were  discorered  bj  the  nations  of  modem  Europe ;  nor  is  there  any 
reaan  for  contradicting  this  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  the  few  features  of 
whidi  we  have  any  description  from  the  Greeks  bear  no  inaccurate  resemblance 
to  those  whidi  are  witnessed  at  present.  fVom  this,  from  the  state  of  improve^ 
ment  in  which  the  Indians  remain,  and  from  the  stationary  condition  in  which 
tJieir  institutions  first,  and  then  their  manners  and  character,  ha^e  a  tendency 
ta  fix  them,  it  is  no  mureasonahle  suj^position  that  they  hare  presented  a  yery 
umfona  appearance  fiiom  the  visit  of  the  Greds  to  that  of  the  English.  Their 
annals^  however,  from  that  era  till  the  period  of  the  Mahomedan  conquests,  are 
a  perfect  blank. 


Withr  regard  to  the  andent  history  of  India  we  are  still  not  without  resources*  Resources  for 
The  meritorious  researdies  of  the  modem  Europeans,  who  have  explored  the  in*  history  of  the 
stitutions,  the  laws,  the  manners,  the  arts,  occupations  and  maxims  of  tins  an-  "^' 
dent  people,  have  enabled  philosophy  to  draw  the  picture  of  sodety  which  they 
have  presented  through  a  long  revolution  of  years.  We  cannot  describe  the 
Uves  of  their  Kings,  or  the  circumstances  and  results  of  a  train  of  batties.  But 
we  can  show  how  they  lived  together  as  members  (^  the  community,  and  of 
families ;  how  they  were  arranged  in  sodety ;  what  arts  they  practised,  what 
tenets  they  believed,  what  manners  they  displayed ;  under  what  spedes  of  go- 
vernment they  existed ;  and  what  character  as  human  beings  they  possessed. 
This  i&  by  far  the  most  useful  and  impmtant  part  of  history ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
as  an  acute  and  eloquent  historian  has  remarked,  ^  that  the  sudden,  violent,  and 
unprepared  revolutions  inddent  to  barbarians,  are  so  much  guided  by  caprice, 
and  terminate  so  often  in  cruelty,  that  they  disgust  us  by  the  uniformity  of  their 
appearance,  and  it  is  rather  fortunate  for  letters  that  they  are  buried  in  silence 
and  oblivion,"  *  we  have  perhaps  but  little  to  regret  in  the  total  absencis  of 
Hindu  records,  f 

*  Home's  Hist  of  England,  1.  2. 

t  Tout  homme  de  bon  entendement,  sans  voir  una  hiatoire,  peut  presque  imaginer  de  quelle 
humeur  fut  un  peuple,  lorsqu'il  lit  ses  anciens  statuts  et  ordonnances ;  et  d'un  meme  jugement 
peut  tirer  en  conjecture  queUee  fdrent  ses  lolx  voyant  sa  maniere  de  vivre.  Etienne  Pasquiei^ 
Recherchefl  de  la  France,  liy.  iv.  ch.  1.  The  sage  President  de  Goguet,  on  a  subject  remarkably 
similar,  thus  expresses  himself:  ^'  The  dates  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt  are  subject  to  a  thousand  difficulties,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  resolve.  In  effect  it  is 
of  little  importance  to  know  the  number  of  their  dynasties,  and  the  names  of  their  sovereigns. 
It  is  fiur  more  essential  to  understand  the  laws,  arts,  sciences,  and  customs  of  a  nation,  which  all 
antiquity  has  regarded  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  virtue.    These  are  the  objects  I  propose  to  exa- 
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Book  IL        Whatever  theory  we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  mankiiidy  and  the 
g~*Jf*~'^  first  peopling  of  the  worlds  it  is  natural  to  suppose^  that  countries  were  at  first 
nature,  in  a    inhabited  bj  a  very  small  number  of  people.    When  a  very  small  number  of 
uaUted bya'  people  inhabit  a  boundless  country,  and  have  intercourse  only  with  themselves^ 
S^menT      *^^y  ^"^  ^y  necessary  consequence  barbarians.     If  one  family,  or  a  small  hum- 
her  of  families,  are  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  themselves  all  the  com- 
modities which  they  consume,  they  can  have  but  few  accommodations,  and  these 
imperfect  and  rude.     The  exigencies  of  life  are  too  incessant,  and  too  pressing, 
to  allow  time  or  indinatiofi  for  the  prosecution  of  knowledge.     The  very  ideas 
of  law  and  government,  which  suppose  a  large  society,  have  no  existence.     In 
these  circumstances  men  are,   unavoidably,    ignorant  and  unrefined;    and  if 
much  pressed  with' difficulties,  they  become  savage  and  brutal.*  . 

mine,  with  all  the  care  and  exactness  I  am  capable  of."  Origin  of  Laws,  P&rt  I.  Book  I.  di.  i. 
art*  4. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plato,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  De  Legtbus,  in 
which  he  describes  the  efects  which  would  be  produced  on  a  small  number  of  men,  left  alone  in 
the  world,  or  some  uncultirated  part  of  it.  He  is  describing  the  situation  of  a  small  number  of 
persons  left  alive  by  a  flood  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  mankind— 'O*  ttm  rf^^vy«rf«  rv 

•— OuBitiy  $f/um  Tf  9r«pr«  tuf)Oafr^mtf  wu  u  n  rtxi^  v  n^f/OMif  tismitkubi  iffi/M»««f^  «  r«Air(KiK,  n  m»  r«^«fli| 
r(v«$  jri^^y  Ktura  iffut  nuiTM  fp  rm  r«rf  )^f  ^nf^fMK  (Plat.  p.  804.)  The  Hindus  appear  to  have  had 
similar  opinions,  though  without  the  reasons. 

"  We  read  in  the  Mahad-himalaya-clianda,  that  after  a  deluge,  from  which  very  few  of  the 
human  race  were  preserved,  men  became  ignorant  and  brutal,  without  arts  or  sciences,  and  even 
without  a  regular  language."    WiUbrd  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  Asiat.  Res.  iii.  394. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  traditions  of  nations,  than  their  agreement  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The  account  of  the  deluge  in  the  religious 
books  of  the  Jews  may  very  well  be  taken  as  the  archetype  of  the  whole.  On  this  subject  I  will- 
ingly content  myself  with  a  reference  to  a  book  of  singular  merit.  The  Analysis  of  Ancient 
Mythology  by  Jacob  Bryant,  in  which,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  some  forced  etymolo-* 
gies,  and  much  superstition,  the  reader  will  find  an  extent  of  learning,  a  depth  of  research,  and 
an  ingenuity  of  inference,  unrivalled  among  the  inquirers  into  the  early  history  of  the  human  race* 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  regretted  that  Mr.  Bryant's  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  had  not 
enabled  him  to  bring  evidence  more  lar^^ly  from  its  storee»  and  that  he  had  not  pursued  a  plan 
more  strictly  analytical,  has  prosecuted  the  same  inquiry,  in  a  series  of  discourses,  addressed  to* 
the  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  Hindus,  the  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  the  Persians,  the  Chinese,  &c.,  and 
on  the  Origin,  and  Families  of  Nations ;  and  by  a  different  plan,  and  the  aid  of  his  Oriental  lite- 
rature, has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 

All  inquirers  have  been  struck  with  the  coincidence  between  the  stoiy  of  Noah,  and  that  of  the 
Hindu  primeval  Sire  Satyavrata.  We  may  suspect  that  there  has  been  a  little  Brahmenical 
forcing  to  make  it  so  exact  as  in  the  following  passage  :»Mr.  Wilford  says ;  <<  It  is  related  in  tlie 
Fadma^Pur^,  that  Satyavrata,  whose  miraculous  preservation  from  a  general  deluge  is  told  ajt 
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'  If  we  supposes  that  India  began  to  be  inhabited  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  Chap.  L 
peopling  of  the  world,  its  first  inhabitants  must  have  been  few,  ignorant,  and 
rude.  Undvilized  and  ignorant  men,  suddenly  transported,  in  small  numbers, 
into  an  uninhabited  country  of  boundless  extent,  must  wander  for  many  ages 
before  mudi  improvement  can  take  place.  Till  they  have  multiplied  so  far  as  to 
be  assembled  in  numbers  large  enough  to  permit  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse 
and  of  some  division  of  labour  to  be  experienced,  their  circumstances  seem  not 
susceptible  of  amelioration.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  all  those  ancient  nations, 
whose  history  can  be  most  depended  upon,  trace  themselves  up  to  a  period  of 
rudeness.  The  £Eunilies  who  first  wandered  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  eastern 
regions  of  Europe,  were  confessedly  ignorant  and  barbarous.  The  influence  of 
dispersion  was  no  doubt  most  baneful  where  the  natural  disadvantages  were  the 
greatest.  In  a  country  overgrown  with  forest,  which  denies  posture  to  cattle^ 
and  precludes  husbandry  by  surpassing  the  power  of  single  families  to  clear  the 
land  for  their  support,  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  all  the  hardships 

length  in  the  Matsya,  had  three  sodb,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  Jyapeti,  or  Lord  of  the 
Earth.  The  others  were  C'hanD8,and  Shannia,  which  last  are,  in  the  vulgar  dialects,  usually 
pronounced  Cham,  and  Sham,  as. we  frequently  hear  Kishn  for  Crishna.  Ilie  royal  patriarch 
(for  such  is  his  character  in  the  Pur^)  was  particularly  fond  of  Jyapeti,  to  whom  he  gave  all  the 
regions  to  the  north  of  Himalaya,  in  the  snowy  mountains,  which  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  of 
which  Caucasus  is  a  part.  To  Sharma  he  allotted  the  countries  to  the  south  of"  those  mountains : 
But  he  cursed  C'harma ;  beeause  when  the  old  Monarch  was  accidentally  inebriated  with  a  strong 
liquor  inade  of  fermented  rice,  Charma  laughed;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  father's  im- 
precation that  he  became  a  slave  to  the  slaves  of  his  brothersJ'  (Asiat*  Res.  iii.  312,  313)  The 
following  statement  by  the  same  inquirer  is  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  authorities :— <'  The  first  desr 
cendants  of  Swayambhava  (another  name  for  Satyavrata)  are  represented  in  the  Puranas,  as  living 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  India  toward  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  and  dbwnwards  as  far 
as  Serinagara  and  Hari-dwar.  But  the  rulers  of  manklhd  lived  on  the  summit  of  Mem  towards 
the  north ;  where  they  appeal  t4>  hav^  established  the  seat  of  justice,  as  the  Puranas  make  fire* 
quent  mention  of  the  oppressed  repairing  thither  for  redress."  Wilford  on  Chron.  of  Hind.  As. 
Res.  V.  260. 

<<  The  Mexicans,"  (says  Cliavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  b.  vi:  sect.  1.)  **  had  a  clear  tradition, 
though  somewhat  corrupted  by  fable,  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  universal  deluge,*  of 
the  confunon  of  tongues,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the  people;  and  had  actually  all  these  events 
represented  in  their  piotnres  (their  substitute  for  writing).  They  said,  that  when  mankind  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  deluge,  none  were  preserved  but  a  man  and  woman,  named  Coxcox  and 
Xochiguebzal,  who  saved  themselves  in  a  little  bark,  and  landing  upon  a  mountain,  called  Col- 
huacan,  had  there  a  great  many  children,  who  were  all  bom  dumb ;  but  that  a  dove,  at  last, 
from  a  lofty  tree,  imparted  to  them  languages,  all,  however,  differing  so  much  that  they  could, 
not  understand  <Hie  another." 
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Book  IL   of  the  hunter*8  life,  and  become  savages.     The  difficidties  wilii  wfaiGii  those 
^'^'^^^v^'^  fiunilies  had  to  straggle  who  first  qame  into  Europe,  seem  to  have  thrown  them 
into  a  situation  but  few  degrees  removed  from  the  lowest  stage  of  societ j.     The 
advantages  of  India  in  soil  and  dimate  are  so  great,  that  those  by  whom  it  Was 
originallj  peopled  might  sustain  no  farther  depression  than  what  seems  inherent 
in  a  state  of  dispersion.     They  wandered  probably  for  ages  in  the  inuneme 
plains  and  valleys  of  that  productive  region,  living  on  fruits,  and  the  {Nroduce  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  not  associated  beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  fiu 
mily.     Until  the  country  became  considerably  peopled,  it  is  not  even  likely  that 
they  would  be  formed  into  small  tribes.     As  soon  as  a  young  man  becanse,  in  his 
turn,  the  head  of  a  family,  and  the  master  of  cattle,  he  would  find  a  move 
plentiful  subsistence  beyond  the  range  of  his  father's  flocks.     It  could  only  haj^ 
pen,  after  all  the  most  valuable  ground  was  occupied,  that  disputes  would  ar»e» 
and  that  the  policy  of  defence  would  renda*  it  an  object  for  the  different  braiK^es 
of  a  family  to  remain  united  together,  and  to  acknowledge  a  common  head. 
First  stage  in       When  this  arrangement  takes  place  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  stage  in  the  pro- 
improran^u  g^ ^ss  of  civil  sodety.     The  condition  of  mankind,  when  divided  into  tribes,  ex- 
hibits considerable  variety,  from  that  patrianiial  association  which  is  exem^ified 
in  the  history  of  Abraham,  to  such  combinations  as  are  found  among  the  Tar^ 
tars,  or  that  distribution  into  clans, ,  which  at  no  distant  period  distinguished 
the  people  of  Europe.     The  rapidity  with  which  nations  advance  through  these 
several  states  of  society  chiefly  depends  on  the  circumstances  which  promote 
population.     Where  a  small  number  of  people  range  over  extensive  district  a 
very  numerous  association  is  neither  natural  nor  convenient.     Some  visible  boun- 
dary, as  a  mountain  or  a  river,  marks  out  the  limits  of  a  common  interest ;  and 
jealousy,  or  enmity,  is  the  sentiment  with  which  every  tribe  regards  every  other. 
When  any  people  has  multiplied  so  far  as  to  compose  a  body  too  large  and  un- 
wieldy to  be  managed  by  the  simple  expedients  which  bound  together  the  tribe, 
the  first  rude  form  of  a  monarchy  or  political  system  is  devised.     Though  we 
have  no  materials  from  the  Hindus  which  yield  us  the  smallest  assistance   in 
discovering  the  time  which  elapsed  in  their  progress  to  this  point  of  maturity, 
we  may  so  far  accede  to  their  claims  of  antiquity,  as  to  allow  that  they  passed 
through  this  first  stage  in  the  way  to  civilization  very  quickly ;  and  perhaps  they 
acquired  the  first  rude  form  of  a  national,  polity  at  fully  as  early  a  period  as  any 
portion  of  the  race.*     It  was  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time   of 

^  The  cautious  inquirer  will  not  probably  be  inclined  to  carry  this  era  very  far  badu    ''  The 
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this  important  change  that  those  institutions  were  deirised,  which  have  been    Chap.  I. 
diftfangiiished  hy  a  durability  so  extraordinary ;  and  which  present  a  spectade  sO 
instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  human  mind^  and  to  trace  the 
laws  which,  amid  all  the  different  forms  of  civil  sodetj,  invariably  preside  over 
its  progress. 

newness  of  the  world,"  says  the  judicious  Goguet,  (toI.  iii.  dissert  S,)  "  is  prored  by  the  imper- 
fection of  many  of  the  arts  in  the  ancient  world,  and  of  all  the  sciences  which  depend  upon  length 
of  time  and  experience.**  By  the  newness  of  the  world,  he  means  the  newness  of  human  society. 
In  examining  the  remains  of  organized  bodies  which  have  been  extricated  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  vegetables  are  found  at  the  greatest  depth ;  immediately  above  them  small  8heU«4ah,  and  some 
of  the  most  imperfectspedmensof  the  animal  creation ;  nearer  the  surface  quadrupeds,  and  the  more 
perfectly  oiganized  animals ;  lastly  man,  of  whom  no  remains  have  ever  been  found  at  any  con- 
sidend>le  depth.  The  inference  is,  that,  compared  with  the  other  organized  beings  on  this  globe» 
man  Is  a  recent  creation.    See  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains. 
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Classification  and  Distribution  of  the  People. 

Book  IL  jOh£  transition  from  the  slate  of  tribes  to  tlie  more  regulated  and  artificia 
^ZTT^''^^^  ^stem  of  a  iBonaifchy  and  laws  is  not  suddea,  but  the  result  of  a  gradual  pre» 
in  the  progress  paratien  and  iii^ioveBieRt  Hiat  leose  aKk^pendenoe  which  raits  a  aiiiatt 
ment.  iMnbc^  ^  HKft)  wmd  t<^eljli€f  %^  Ml  <)b?iow  Uulitp^r^  aoattttbd  o9<er  an  eirten^ 

shre  district,  ^d  subject  to  fbw  tnterferetices  of  incfinatkm  or  interest,  is  found  pro^ 
ductitve  of  nTany  inconveniences,  as  they  advance  in  numbers,  as  thdr  inter- 
course becomes  more  dose  and  complicated,  and  their  interests  and  passions  more 
frequently  clash.  When  quarrels  arise,  no  authority  exists  to  which  the  parties 
are  under  the  necessity  of  referring  their  disputes.  The  punishment  of  delinquents 
is  provided  for  by  no  preconcerted  regulation.  When  subsistence,  by  the  multi- 
plication of  consumers,  can  no  longer  be  obtained  without  considerable  labour, 
the  desire  to  encroach  upon  one  another  adds  extremely  to  the  occasions  of 
discord :  and  the  evils  and  miseries  whidi  prevail  at  last  exdte  a  desire  for 
a  better  r^ulation  of  their  common  affairs.  But  slow  is  the  progress  which,  in 
its  rude  and  ignorant  state,  the  human  understanding  makes  in  improvement. 
It  is  probable  that  no  little  time  is  spent,  first  in  maturing  the  conviction  that  a 
great  reformation  is  necessary ;  and  next  in  conceiving  the  plan  which  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  requires.  Many  partial  remedies  are  thought  of  and  ^plied ; 
many  failures  experienced ;  evils  meanwhile  increase  and  press  more  severely ; 
when  men  at  last  become  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  condition  of  things, 
and  prepared  for  any  plausible  change  which  may  be  suggested  to  them.  In 
every  sodety  there  are  superior  spirits,  capable  of  seizing  the  best.ideas  of  their 
times,  and,  if  they  are  not  opposed  by  circumstances,  of  accelerating  the  progress 
of  the  community  to  which  they  bdong.  The  records  of  andent  nations  give 
us  reason  to  believe  that  some  individual  of  this  description,  exalted  to  autho- 
rity by  his  wisdom  Imd  virtue,  has  generally  accomplished  the  important  task 
of  first  establishing  among  a  rude  people  a  system  of  government  and  laws. 
The  first  in-  It  may  be  regarded  as  a .  diaracteristic  of  this  primary  institution  of  govem- 
eoTernment,  ment,  that  it  is  founded  upon  divine  authority.  The  superstition  of  a  rude  people 
^y^eaatE^  is  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  pretension.    While  ignorant  and  solitary,  men  are 
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petpetuallj  haunted  with  the  imprefisioB  of  superior  powers  i  and  as  in  this  skate  Ora««  I|. 
only  they  can  be  imposed  upon  by  the  assumpticm  of  a  divine .  character  and  ^^^—^ v^*-^ 
commi^on,  so  it  is  evidently  the  most  effectual  means  which  a  great  man^  fiiU 
oi  the  spirit  of  improvementy  can  employ,  to  induce  a  people,  Jealous,  and  impa- 
tient of  aU  restraint,  ta  forego  their  boundless  liberty,  and  submit  to  the  curb  of 
authority.* 

.  No  where  among  mankind  have  the  laws  and  ordinances  been  more  exchir 
avdy  referred  to  the  Divinity  than  by  those  who  instituted  the  theocracy  of 
Hindustan.  The  plan  of  society  and  government  the  rights  of  persons  aild 
.  things,  even  the  customs,  arrangements,  and  manners  of  private  and  domestic 
life,  every  thing  in  short,  is  established  by  divine  prescription.  The  first  legis-  ' 
lator  (tf  the  Hindus^  whode  name  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  appears  to  have  repre- 
sented himself  as  the,  republisher  of  the  will  of  God.  He  informed  his  coim- 
tiym^i  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Creator  revealed  his  duties  to 
man^  in  four  sacred  books,  entitled  Vedas ;  that  during  the  first  age»  of  im- 
mense duration,  mankind  obeyed  than,  and  were  hiq;^y;  that  during  the 
second  and  tlurd  they  only  partially  obeyed,  and  their  lu^iness  was  propor- 
tionally diminished ;  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  age  diaohedienoe 
and  misery  had  totally  prevailed^  till  the  Vedas  were  fin^tten  and  lo9t ;  f  that 
T^ow,  however,  ha  was  commissianQd  to  reveal  them  anew  to  his  countrymeiit 
and  to  daim  their  obedience. 

The  leading  institutions  of  the  Hindus  bear  evidence  that  they  were  devised  i>ivii&oa  iat# 
9t  a  veiy  remote  period^  when  society  yet  retained  its  rudest  and  simplest  form. 
Sq  long  as  men  roam  in  the  pastoral  state^  no  division  of  dasses  or  of  labour 


^  There  b  scarcely  an  exception  to  this  rule.  IMRnos  often  retired  into  a'  cave,  where  he  boast* 
ti  U  havmg  fimilitt!*  eoBvenations  with  Jiqiiter  i  Mneucs,  tho  gracl  higMsapr  df  Egypt,  pra* 
claimed  HeraKS  as  Ae  nmhm  of  hii  lmr%z  it  waa fay  Ate  4ire«tioQ  of  Apollo  tbaC  hjpxrpai^  w^ 
4sirtooktlie  refonnatioaitf  Sparta;  ZalenciiSi  thel^shtorof  the  IiOcri|ma»  gave  out  that  he  wai 
iQspred  by  Minerva :  Zathnispea,  among  the  Arimaspiana,  pretended  that  hia  laws  were.revealed 
to  him,  by  one  of  their  divinities :  Zamolxis  boasted  to  the  Getea  of  his  intimate  communicationa 
With  the  goddess  Vesta:  the  petensions  of  Noma  among  Ae  fionians  are  weR  known*  (See 
Gogfiet,  Origin  of  liaws,  partOL  book  I.  di*i.art.9l)  The  Dmids,  aaumg  Aa  anisieat  Brftooi 
^dGai]^weBeatoncedielegulalon»aadth9eoi^di|nt8<tftlieI)Wi^  Odin,  who  was  biinietf 
a  Dinnity I  und  his  desofiDdaAts,  who  partoo)c  of  his  nature,  w^re  th^legi^itors  of  the  ScandinaviaBa» 
^*  The  legiilatprs  of  the  Scythians/'  says  Mallet  (Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Denmark;  iL  43,)  repre? 
sented  God  himself  as  the  author  of  the  laws  which  they  gave  to  thdr  fellow-citlzens.** 

f  This  is  a  necessary  supposition,  as  the  generation  to  whom  the  Vedas  were  Snt  presented 
Most  have  known  that  ihciy  had  no  previous  acquaiBlance  with  thon^  andcanU  not  hdleve  fUM 
^  had  nmaiaad  fniliar  to  nvnrtfJt  from  tJbe  period  of  tbair  r^PiM^f^  W  Ae  fint  mvh 
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Book  II.  is  known.  Every  individual  is  a  shepherd,  and  every  family  provides  for 
itself  all  the  commodities  with  which  it  is  ^supplied.  As  soon  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  land^  which  yields  a  more  secure  and  plentiiul  subsistence, 
occupies  a  great  share  oi  the  common  attention,  the  inconvenience  of 
this  universal  mixture  of  employments  is  speedily  felt.  '  The  labours  of  the  field 
are  neglected,  while  the  cultivator  is  engaged  at  the  loom,  or  repelling  the  incur- 
sions of  an  enemy.  •  His  clothing  and  lodging  are  inadequately  provided  for, 
while  the  attention  of  himself  and  his  family  are  engrossed  by  the  plough. 
Men  quit  not  easily,  however,  the  practices  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ; 
and  a  great  change  in  their  manners  and  affairs  does  not  readily  suggest  itself  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  endure.  When  the  Hindus  were  lingering  in 
this  uneasy  situation,  it  would  appear  that  there  arose  among  them  one  of  those 
superior  men,  who  are  capable  of  accelerating  the  improvement  of  society.  Per- 
ceiving the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  his  countrymen  from  a  division  of 
employments,  he  conceived  the  design  of  overcoming  at  once  the  obstacles  by  which 
this  regulation  was  retarded ;  and  clothing  himself  with  a  Divine  character, 
established  as  a  positive  law,  under  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  the  classification  of 
the  people,  and  the  distribution  of  occupations.  Nor  was  it  enough  to  intro- 
duce this  vast  improvement ;  it  was  right  to  seek  security  that  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  different  classes  should  be  supplied  with  successors,  and  that  the 
community  should  not  revert  to  its  former  confusion.  The  human  race  are  not 
destined  to  make  many  steps  in  improvement  at  once.  Ignorant  that  the  sepa- 
ration  of  professions,  when  once  experienced,  was  in  no  danger  of  being  lost^  he 
established  a  law,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  very  naturally  suggested, 
but  which  erected  a  barrier  against  further  progress ;  that  the  children  of  those 
who  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  classes  into  which  he  distributed  the  people 
shoul4  invariably  follow  the  occupation  of  their  father  through  all  generations.' 
-  The  classification  instituted  by  the  author  of  the  Hindu  laws  is  the  first  and 
simplest  form  of  the  division  of  labour  and  employments.  The  priest  is  a  cha- 
racter found  among  the  rudest  tribes;  by  whom  he  is  always  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  importance.  As  soon  as  men  begin  to  have  property,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  ground,  the  necessity  of  defenders  is  powerfully  felt ;  a  class,  therefore, 
of  soldiers,  as  well  as  a  class  of  husbandmen,  becomes  an  obvious  arrangement. 
There  are  other  services,  auxiliary  to  these,  and  necessary  to  the  weU-being  of 
man,  for  which  it  still  remains  necessary  to  provide.  In  a  state  of  great  simpli- 
city, however,  these  other  services  are  few,  and  easily  performed.  We  find 
accordingly  that  the  Hindu  l^;islator  assigned  but  one  dass  of  the  conummitj 
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to  this  department.  The  Hindus  were  thus  divided  into  four  orders  or  castes.  Chap.  JL 
The  first  were  the  Brabmens  oi*  priests ;  the  second,  the  C^hatriyas  or  soldiers ;  ^""""^^'^"^ 
the  third,  the  husbandmen  or  Vaisyas ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Sudras,  the  servants 
and  labourers.*  On  this  diWsion  of  the  peqple,  and  the  privileges  or  disad- 
vantages annexed  to  the  several  castes,  the  whole  frame  of  Hindu  society  so 
much  depends,  that  it  is  an  object  of  primary  importance,  and  merits  a  full 
elucidation. 

I.  The  priesthood  is  generally  found  to  usurp  the  greatest    authority  in  the  The  priest- 
lowest  state  of  society.     Knowledge,  and  r^ned  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature,  ^^^' 

*  There  is  an  instructive  passage  in  Plato  (De  Repub.  lib.  ii.)  in  which  he  ascribes  the  origin 
of  political  association  and  laws,  to  the  division  of  labour :  Viyfirm  sr«Ai«,  #«  fy'«/t*«ii,  ariiJkf  rv/x^m 
«/Mir  iuirn  M»  «9r«pB«&  fliAA«  raAAjw  f»AiK.  From  this  cause,  he  says,  men  are  obliged  to  associate 
with  others,  one  man  i^ording  one  accommodation,  another  another,  and' all  exchanging  the 
accommodations  which  each  can  provide,  f<Mr  the  dilferent  accommodations  provided  by  the  rest. 
It  is  curious  that,  in  limiting  the  simplest  form  of  a  political  association,  he  makes  it  to  consist  of 
four  or  five  classes  of  men.  Aaa«  fM9  wftrm  yi  um  /Myts-^  rm  xf*^*"^*  *  ^^  ^f*^<  iFafttrtuun,  tkvrt^  J^ 
•uoiniH,  Tftm  nH^vq  mm  rm  rumnm,    *  *  *  S19  tu9  «  yt  wmyxm^rMni  roAi«  t»  nrtifm  n  rff  rf  mv^av. — 

That  sagacious  contemplator  of  the  progress  of  society,  Millar,  describing  the  ancient  state  of  * 
the  Anglosaxons,  remarks,  that  the  people  of  England  were  then  divided  into  four  great  classes, 
the  artificers  and  tradesmen,  husbandmen,  those  who  exercised  the  honourable  profession  of  arms^ 
and  the  clergy.  He  adds,  "  From  the  natural  course  of  things  it  should  seem  that,  in  every 
country  where  religion  has  had  so  much  influence  as  to  introduce  a  great  body  of  ecclesiastics, 
the  people,  upon  the  first  advance  made  in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures,  are  usually  distri- 
buted into  the  same  number  of  classes  or  orders.  This  distribution  is  accordingly  to  be  found  not 
only  in  $dl  the  European  nations,  formed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  in  other  ages^ 
and  in  very  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  into  the  clergy,  the  military  people,  the  husbandmen,  and  the  artificers.  The  establish* 
ment  of  the  four  great  castes^  in  the  country  of  Indostan,  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature." 
(Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,  book  I.  ch.  xi4  In  Egypt  the  people  were 
divided  by  low  in  the  same  hereditary  manner  as  in  Hindostan.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that,  notwithstanding  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  to  which  Egypt  has  been  subject,  some 
remains  of  the  division  into  castes  are  yet  visible.  A  late  intelligent  observer  says,  **  La  distinct 
tion  par  families  se  retrouve  encore  dans  les  villes ;  Tex^rcice  des  arts  et  metiers  est  hereditaire*. 
le  fils  imite  les  proced^s  de  son  pere,  et  ne  les  perfectionne  pas."  (Le  General  Reynier,  De, 
I'Egypte,  p.  59.)  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Colchians  and  IberiaivB  were  also  divided 
into  four  castes,  whose  rank  and  office  were  hereditary  and  unchangeable.  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap., 
dv.  cv.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  765.  See  also  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythobgy,  v.  102,  107.)  In  some 
situations  this  step  in  civilization,  natural  and  simple  as  it  may  i^ppear,  is  not  easily  made.  How 
long  have  the  wandering  Arabs  remained  without  it  ?  What  an  improvement  would  the  bare  in-^^ 
stitution  of  the  Hindu  classes  be  upon  theur  condition  ?  and  what  merit  would  the^  legislature 
have^  who  should  introduce  it?  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  Tartars. 

There  is  apassage  in  Herodotua  which  leads  us  to  conclude^  that  the  distinction  of  castes  existed. 
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Book  IL  Are  altogether  incompatiUe  with  the  supposition  that  the  Daty  makes  fitvouiites  of 
a  particular  class  of  mankind,  or  is  more  jdeased  with  those  who  perform  a  ce- 
remonial service  to  himsdf,  than  with  those  who  discharge  wi<^  fidelity  th« 
various  and  difficult  duties  of  life.  It  is  only  in  rude  and  ignorant  times  that 
men  are  so  orerwhelmed  with  the  power  of  siqierstitkm  as  ta  pay  unbounded 
veneratiott  and  obedience  to  those  who  artfuDy  clothe  themsdhres  with  the  terrors 
of  religion.*  The  Brahmens  among  the  Hindus  have  acquired  and  maintained 
803  authority  more  exalted,  more  commanding,  and  extensive  than  the  priests 
have  been  able  to  engross  among  any  other  portion  of  mankind  As  great  a 
distance  as  there  is  between  the  Brahmen  and  the  Divinity,  so  great  a  distance 
is  there  between  the  Brahmen  and  the  rest  of  his  spedes.  According  to  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  the  Brahmen  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the 
deator,  which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom ;  tiie  Cshatrya  proceed^  from  his  arm, 
the  Vaisya  from  his  thigh,  and  the  Sudra  from  his  foot ;  therefore  is  the  Broh- 
men  infinitely  superior  in  worth  and  (fignity  to  aS  other  human  being;,  f    The 

among  the  Modes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy.  He  says  (tib*  i.  cap*  cL)  £c«  M«f«f 
twmi^  y»m,  Zwrm^  ngfrra*yi,  Zrf$uxi»rH,  Api^«vTw»  BmJU,  M^$u  He  says  nothing  to  fix  the  mean* 
ing  of  die  word  yoM.  But  we  know  that  the  m^tm  were  the  priestg,  and  hence  there  is  matter  of 
proof  to  make  us  suppose,  that  the  other  names,  in  Kke  manner,  express  separate  castes,  or 
kereditaiy  classes  and  profesttons.  • 

The  Persian  Monarch  Jemsheed  is  said  to  have  divided  the  Fenians  into  fi>ur  dashes.  *  Mat- 

•  •        • 

Gofan's  HisL  of  Persia,  i.  205. 

'  In  fike  manner  amonjf  the  Peruvians,  **  Les  citoyens,"  to  use  the  language  of"  Carii  (Lettres 
aur  FAmerique,  let.  xiii.)  **  fiirent  distribu£s  en  classes  ou  tribua.  *  *  H  n'etoit  pas  permis,  ni 
jwr  manage,  ni  par  changement  dliabitaCion,  de  confbndre  une  dasse  avec  Fautre.'t  Ja  Le£.  kir. 
ft  is  added,  **  L'education  consbtoit  i  apprendxe  aux  enfims  rdturiers  le  metier  que  chaqoe  pire 
de  ftmifle  ezercoit,*  &e.  Clavigero,  too,  respecting  the  Mexicans,  tells  us,  (Hist,  of  Mexico, 
6ook  viL  sect  t.)  '^  The  sons  in  general  learned  the  trades  of  their  &thers,  and  embraced  their 
professions,  arc. 

In  Plato's  Timsras,  (p.  lOM,  Ed.  Fidn.  Brancof.  1602,)  is  a  curious  passage,  which  asserts  that 
the  same  fivision  of  professions  whidi  still  existed  among  the  Egyptians  existed  at  a  period,  long 
antecedent,  among  the  Athenians:  U(mm  fMf  t«  mv  ti(§m  ytnq,  «r)t  rm  mJOim  x^h  m/p^t^nrfftwrn*  fMrm 

A  T«r«|  r»  rm  KfMt^ytn,  m  jmI*  tt&t0  txMrm  mMf  h  M  tsr^ftfiyPvfMm  i^m^yu*  t§  n  tttt  9fMm  tun  rm 
j)igi»iw*  rt  n  rm  yi«^p«v*  nm^T9  fkttxn"^  Vv<K,  «*'•  Varrm  rm  yvm  mx^f^rfMnr^  it^  sJ»  «iAA«  rAw  r« 
aiyi  rm  wwXtftm  wrt  ra  m/mt  Vftnmmxfn  fmXur. 

"^  It  was  in  the  dark  agea  that  die  Romidi  priesdiood  usurped  so  many  privileges.  Our  ances- 
tors were  barbarous  when  the  Druids  exercised  over  Aem  an  unlimited  authority.  The  sooth- 
infers  and  priests  among  the  Gre^a  and  Romans  lost  their  influence  as  knowledge  increased. 
Anoi^  Ae  rode  irikabitants  of  MSexico  and  Peru,  the  auAori^  of  the  priest  equalled  or  super- 
seded that  of  the  Mn^,  ^nd  was  muted  m  the  same  perMUL 

Y  unva  ai '  Msb^  ^n.  L 
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finiham  is  ^dtcboed  to  be  tlie  Lord  of  aH  tlie  dtsses.*  He  doae,  to  a  great  Chap.  IL 
4egKe^  engrosaes  Hie  regaid  and  favour  4if  the  Deity ;  and  it  is  through  him,  and 
at  ioB  iataoBsAmj  that  Uessii^  are  bestowed  i^n  the  test  of  mankiiid.  The 
aicved  books  an  esdbisiTdy  his ;  the  highestof  the  other  classes  are  baroty 
iakntad  to  vead tiie  win fxf  God;  he  alone  is  worthy  to  esqpoandit  The  first 
aaisng  the  Aities  of  the  dvil  magistrale,  sa^emeor  subordinate,  is  to  honour 
Ae  StahmeBs.f  The  least  disrespect  to  one  of  <ibis  sacred  order  is  the  most 
afamaous  of  aiaes.  ^  For  coatumdiouB  lai^^uage  to  a  &ahinen/  says  the  hiw 
f£  Jklenu^^  ^  a  Stadaa  nnst  ha^re  an  iron  style,  ten  fingers  l<mg,  tSurost  red  hot 
into  his  jmotfa ;  wod  ftr  offenag  to  give  instniction  to  priests,  hot  <»1  mast  be 
poared  into  hb  mooth  and  ears.'*  ^  I^"  aays  HiAed's  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  ^ 
f'  a  Soadar  aits  mpaa  the  oarpit  <£  a  Brahmen,  in  that  case  the  magistrate, 
Jhaving  tfannt  a  hat  iran  into  his  buttodc,  and  branded  him,  riudl  bamsh  hmi  the 
kingdom;  or  dae  he  ahafi  cot  off  his  Imltocfc.**  T%e  following  i^ecept  rrfeia 
avm  to  the  moat  exalted  classes ;  ^  For  sti&ing  a  Brahmen  even  with  a  Uade 
«f  gtaas,  or  ovespowering  Mtn  in  migument,  tlie  (lender  must  soothe  him  by 
Ukq;' pnatrBte."  II  Mysterious  and  awfid  powers  are  ascribed  to  this  wonderfUI 
^efaig.  '^  A  finest,  who  well  knows  the  law,  needs  not  conqdain  to  the  king  of 
any  giiisaMS  injm^-;  aince,  even  1^^  his  own  power,  he  may  chastise  ^lose  wha 
hapnaehin^^  Hbaani  power  is  snghtier  than  llieroyrf  power;  by  his  own  might 
Umiaibjetmay  a  Srefamen  coerce  Ids  foes.  He  may  nse  without  hesStation  the 
fowofol ^Jhanns reasaled  to  Afharvan  and  Angiras;  tcrr  cpeech  is  Ihe  weapon 
afaBrahmm:  wi&  tfaact  he  may  destroy  his  oppressors.^  ^^  ^  Let  not  the  king^, 
aMiOQgfa  m .  the  gaeidBst  ^fistapess,  provoke  Brahmens- to  anger;  finr  they,  once 
aoaagad,  could  inme^Kately  destroy  fahn  wift  his  troops,  elephaiits,  horses,  and 
ears.  Who  without  perishing  oould  provoke  those  holy  men,  hy  whom  the  all- 
devouring  fiaaae  was  created,  the  sea  with  waters  not  drinkdide,  and  the  mpon 
adtfaits  i#ane  and  increase?  What  prince  could  gun  weaUh  by  oppressing 
fliase^  who,  if  angry,  -coidd  fimne  ether  woilds  and  r^^ents  of  worMs,  cocdd 
give  being  to  other  gods  and  mortals?  What  man,  desm>us  of  life,  would  injure 
those,  by  the  aid  of  whom  worlds  and  gods  perpetuaHy  snbsist ;  those  who  are  rich 
in  the  knowfedge  of  the  Veda?    A  Brahmen^  whether  learned  or  ign0rant,is  a 

*  Xaws  of  IMenu,  «3h  x.  f  lb.  tiL 

/}  0>.  TuL  27I9  2.    **  From  hishq;!!  birth  alone,  ii  Brahmen  is  an  object  ot  Tanaratiim  even  to 

3atie8 ;  his  declaration^  to  mankiafi  are  dedsiTe  evidence;  and  the  Veda  itaelf  eonfera  on  'iim 

that  character.'*.   lb.  xi.  85* 
§  lb.  z.  I.  II  lb.  z.  206.  *•  lb.  xi.  SI,  S2,  SS. 
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Book  II.  powerful  Divinity ;  even  as  fire  is  a  powerful  Divinity,  whether  consecrated  ot 
popular.  Thus,  though  Brahinens  employ  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  mean  occu- 
pations, they  must  invariably  be  honoured ;  for  they  are  something  transcehdently 
divine."  *  Not  only  is  this  extraordinary  respect  and '  pre-eminence  awarded  to 
the  Brahmens ;  they  are  allowed  the  most  striking  advantages  over  all  other 
members  of  the  social  body,  in  almost  every  thing  which  r^ards  the  social  state. 
In  the  scale  of  punishments  for  crimes,  the  penalty  of  the  Brahmen,  in  almost 
all  cases,  is  infinitely  milder  than  that  of  the  inferior  castes.  Although  punish- 
ment is  remarkably  cruel  and  sanguinary  for  the  other  dasses  of  the  Hindus, 
neither  the  life  nor  even  the  property  of  a  Brahmen  can  be  brought  into  dangOT 
by  the  most  atrocious  offences.  *'  Never  shall  the  king,**  says  one  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Menu,  f  ^^  slay  a  Brahmen,  though  convicted  of  all  possiUe  crimes : 
Let  him  banish  the  offender  fixun  his  realm,  but  with  all  his  property  secure^ 
and  his  body  unhurt"  In  regulating  the  interest  of  money,  the  rate  which 
may  be  taken  fix)m  the  Brahmens  is  less  than  what  may  be  exacted  firom  the 
other  dasses.  t  This  privileged  order  enjoy  the  advantage  of  bemg  entirely 
exempt  fix)m  taxes :  '^  A  king,  even  though  dying  with  want,  must  not  receive 
any  tax  from  a  Brahmen  learned  in  the  Vedas."  §  Thdr  influence  over  the 
government  is  only  bounded  by  their  desires,  since  they  have  impressed  the 
belief  that  all  laws  which  a  Hindu  is  bound  to  respect  are  contained  in  the  sacred 
books ;  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  alone  to  interpret  these  books;  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  king  to  employ  them  as  his  chief  counsellors  and  ministers,  and  to 
be  governed  by  their  advice.  *^  Whatever  order,**  says  the  code  of  Hindu  laws,|| 
<^  the  Brahmens  shall  issue  conformably  to  the  Shastar,  the  magistrate  shall  take 
his.  measures  accordingly."  **  These  prerogatives  and  privileges,  important  and 
extraordinary  as  they  may  seem,  afford,  however,  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Brahmens  in  the  intercourse  of  Hindu  Society.  As  the  greater 
part  of  life  among  the  Hindus  is  engrossed  by  the  performance  of  an  infinite  and 
burdensome  ritual,  which  extends  to  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every 

•  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  ix.  SIS— 319.        t  lb.  viii.  S80.  J  lb.  viiu 

§  lb.  vii.  ISS.  II  Halhed,  Prefiice  to  the  Code  of  Crentoo  Laws* 

.  **  The  Druids  among  the  ancient  Britons,  as  there  was  a  striking  similarity  in  many  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught,  so  possessed  many  similar  privileges  and  distinctions  to  those  of  the 
Brahmens.  Their  persons  were  inviolable ;  they  were  exempt  from  taxes  and  military  service; 
they  exercised  the  legislative,  judicative,  and,  with  the  exception  of  commanding  armies  in  the 
field,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  executive  powers  of  government.  Csesar,  De  BelL  Gal*  lib.  vi.  13^ 
14.    Henry's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  L  302,  317. 
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fcnction  of  nature  find  sodeiy,  the  Bmhmefis,  who  are  the  sole  judges  and  Chap.  II. 
dkectbrs  m  these  complicated  and  endless  duties,  are  rendered  the  uncontrolable 
masters  of  human  life.  Thus  eletated  in  power  and  privilegies»  the  oeremoniill 
of  society  is  no  less  remarkaUy  in  their  &Tour.  They  are  so  much  superior  to  the 
king,  that  the  meanest  Brahmen  would  account  himself  polluted  bj  eating  with 
him,  and  death  itself  would  appear  to  him  less  dreadful  than  the  d^rradation  of 
permitting  his  daughter  to  unite  hersdf  in  marriage  with  his  sovereign.  With 
these  advantages  it  would  be  extraordinary  had  the  Brahmens  neglected  them- 
selves in  so  important  a  circumstance  as  the  command  of  property.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  rdigion  of  the  Hindus,  to  confer  gifts  upon  the  Brah- 
mens. Thia  is  a  precept  more  frequently  repeated  than  any  other  ia  the 
sacred  books.  Gifts  to  the  Brahmens  form  always  an  important  and  essentiid 
part  of  expiation  and  sacrifice.*  ^  The  organs  of  sense  and  action,  reputation, 
a  heavenly  mansion,  life,  a  great  name,  children,  cattle,  are  all  destroyed  by  a 
sacrifice  offered  with  trifling  presents :  let  no  man  therefore  sacrifice  without 
liberal  gifl^."  f  '^  Let  e^ery  man,  according  to  his  ability,  give  wealth  to  Brah- 
mens detached  firom  the  world  and  learned  in  scripture ;  such  a  giver  shall  attain 
heaven  after  this  hfe.**  f  ^  Having  reckoned  up  the  persons  whom  the  Brah- 
men is  obliged  to  support,  having  ascertained  his  Divine  knowledge  and  moral 
conduct,  let  the  king  allow  him  a  suitable  maintenance  from  his  own  household ; 
and,  havinj^  appointed  him  a  maintenance,  let  the  king  protect  him  on  all  sides, 
for  he  gains  firom  the  Brahmen  whom  he  protects  a  sixth  part  of  his  virtue."  § 
**  Of  that  king  in  whose  dominions  a  learned  Brahmen  is  afflicted  with  hunger, 
the  whole  kingdom  will  in  a  short  time  be  afflicted  Ivith  famine."  ||  ^  Should 
the  king  be  near  his  end  through  some  incurable  disease,  he  must  bestow  on  the 
priests  an  his  riches  accumulated  firom  legal  fines ;  and,  having  duly  committed 
his  kingdom  to  his  son,  let  hini  seek  death  in  battle ;  or,  if  there  be  no  war,  by 
abstwiing  from  food.^  When  treasure  is  fi)und,  which,  fixim  the  general  prac- 
tice of  concealment,  and  the  state  oi  society,  mjist  have  been  a  fi^uent  event, 
the  Brahmen  may  retain  whatever  his  good  fortune  places  in  his  hands ;  what  is 
discovered  by  any  other  man,  he  must  surrender  to  the  king,  who  is  bound  to 
deliver  one  half  of  it  to  the  Brahmens.**  Another  source  of  revenue  appropri- 
ated  by  the  Brahmens  appears  at  first  view  iU  assorted  with  the  dignity  and  high 

*  See  the  Laws  of  Menu,  passim.  f  lb.  xi.  40.  ^  lb.  6.  §  lb.  22,  2S. 

y  lb.  viL  1 H.  The  Brahmens  are  occasionally  exhorted  to  observe  some  decorum  and  measure 
in  their  pursuit  of  gifts.    Laws  of  Menu,  iv.  186. 

**  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  The  law  is  somewhat  differently  lud  down  in  Halhed's  Cod6 :  when  a 
man  finds  any  thing  belonging  to  another,  the  magistrate  is  to  be  informed,  and  if  the  findef  fi  a 

VOL.  L  Q 
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Book  II.  ratik  of  tHe  order ;  bat  was^  b^  thdr  Inilueiace,  convarted  into  a  fiind,  not  onl^ 
respectable  but  venerable,  not  only  useful  but  opuloit.  Begging  alms  is'  noinoon^ 
siderable  source  (^  priestly  power.  The  noviciates  to  the  sacerdotal  office  are 
commanded  to  find  their  subsistence  by  begging, '  and  even  to  carry  part  of  their 
earnings  to  their  spiritual  master.*  The  duties  of  the  Brahmens  may  be 
summed  up  in  few  words.  They  are,  to  read  the  Vedas,  to  teach  them  to  the 
young  Brahmens,  and  to  perform  sacrifices  and  other  refigious  acts,  f 

Brahmen  he  keeps  the  whole ;  from  others  a  part  goes  to  the  magistrate ;  and  from  a  Sooder  all 
but  two  twelfths.    Halhed*6  Gentoo  Laws,  ch.  21,  sect  2. 

*  Laws  of  Menu.  ch.  ii.  The  mendicity  of  the  priests  seems  to  have  been  a  general  instru- 
ment <^  priestly  imposture.  It  was  so  among  the  Romans ;  and  no  unproductive  one.  Sea 
ApuleiuSy  Metanu  1.  viit.  p.  262.  Ciceroi  in  his  Book  of  Laws,  proposes  to  restrain  the  begging 
trade  of  the  priests^— Stipem  sustulimusy  nisi  eam  quam  ad  paucos  dies  pr<^riam  Idsne  Matria 
excepimus :  Implet  enim  supentitione  animos>  exhaurit  domos.  Cic  de  Legib.  1.  ii.  9^  16.  The 
Popish  mendicants  are  a  notorious  instance.  See  Middleton's  Letter  from  Rome,  in  Works  of 
Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  iii.  116. 

t  See  the  Laws  of  MenU|  passim.  ''  The  influence  of  priestcraft  over  superstition  is  no  wher^ 
so  visible  as  in  India.  All  the  commerces  of  life  have  a  strict  analogy  with  the  oeremoaies  of 
ndigion ;  and  theBrachman  has  inculcated  such  a  variety  of  straoge  persuasions,  that  the  Gentoo 
finds  himself  every  hour  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  spiritual  guide.  The  building  of 
a  pagoda,  and  maintaining  within  it  a  set  of  priests,  is  believed  the  best  action  which  human 
virtue  is  capable  of.  Every  ofience  is  capable  of  being  expiated  by  largesses  to  the  Bradimans^ 
prescribed  by  themsehres  according  to  their  own  measures  of  avarice  and  sensuality."  Ozme,  On 
the  Government  and  People  of  Indoatan,  4S2. 

'<  Since  the  Brahmen  sprang  from  the  most  excellent  part,  since  he  was  the  first  bom, 
and  since  he  possesses  the  Veda,  he  is  by  right  the  chief  of  this  whole  creation. 

**  Him,  the  Being,  who  exists  of  himself,  produced  in  the  beginning  from  his  own  mouth,  that, 
having  performed  holy  rites,  he  might  present  clarified  butter  to  the  Gods,  and  cakes  of  rice  to 
the  progenitors  of  mankind,  for  the  preservation  of  this  world : 

•<  What  created  being  then  can  surpass  him,  with  whose  mouth  the  Gods  of  the  firmament  con<^ 
tinually  feast  on  clarified  butter,  and  the  manes  of  ancestors,  on  hallowed  cakes  ? 

' '  Of  created  things,  the  most  excellent  are  those  which  are  animated ;  of  the  animated,  those 
which  subsist  by  intelligence ;  of  the  ifitellijgent,  mankind ;  and  of  men,  the  sacerdotal  class ; 

<<  Of  priests,  those  eminent  in  learning ;  of  the  learned,  those  who  khow  (heir  duty ;  of  those 
who  know  it,  such  as  perform  it  virtuously ;  and  of  the  virtuous^  those  who  seek  beatitude  froiti 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  scriptural  doctrine. 

^<  The  very  birth  of  Brahmens  is  a  constant  incarnation  of  Dherma,  God '  of  Justice  ]  G)r  the 
Brahmen  is  bom  to  promote  justice,  and  to  procure  ultimate  happiness. 

**  When  a  Brahmen  springs  to  light,  he  is  bom  above  the  world,  the  chief  of  aU  creatures^ 
assigned  to  guard  the  treasury  of  duties,  religious  and  civil. 

**  Whatever  exists  in  the  universe  is  all  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  the  wealth  of  the  Brah* 

men ;  since  the  Brahmen  is  entitied  to  it  aU  by  his  primogeniture  and  eminence  of  birth.*^    L^ws 

of  Menu,  L  93— 100. 
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IL  The  v^t  in  tank  mk  dignitir  aiaaQg  tlie  cartes  of  the  Hindus,  is  that  <€  Ch^p.  II. 
the  Cshatiiyaa,  or  the  itulitdiy  dasil  .As  io  the  rude  and  early  state  of  scfdetjr 
amo  has  provided  fi^w  ^ecutities  ag^Smt  *tl^.  evils  with  which  he  is  assailed,  and 
j^  wisdom  has  enabted  him  to  liraw  few.  |;^i^id  rules  resfieptiqg.  the  order  of 
jtlieir  recluamit^  he  lives  iii  perpetual  expectation  of  unhappy  events,  as  well 
ftom  nature  as&oiA'his  f<^w  men ;  atfd  fear  is  t^e  |iriacipal  passion  which  in 
that  situation  usurps  the  gjovemment  ti  his  mittd«  The  priest  soothes  his:  ima- 
gmation  in  r^gaed  to  the  "first  and  most  awful  source  of  his  apprehensions,  by 
mvlertaldii^  to  prtoitratfor  him  the  fevour  of  the  mysterioiur  powers  of  n|ktur& 
The  soldier,  from  whom  he  expects  protedaon  ajgainst  the  ravages  of  hostile  men, 
is  the  i/^xs^cA  ol>)ect  elf  his.  venetation  and  gratitude ;  and  in  th6  history  ^of  so- 
ciety it  will  be  generally  foumi  that  the  rank- and . influence  of  the  military  cttxiar 
aie  high  in.  pi^portion  as  tbe.dvilkatioaof  the  people  is  low.*  To  aU  but  the 
Brahmens  th^ioasle  df  Cdbatriyas  are  an  objeet  of  unbounded  respect  Thef 
are!  as  much  elevated  above  the  dassies  below  them,  as  the  Brahmens  stated 
fxidted  above  huiteui:  bdrngs.  Nor  is  superioritj  of  rank  among  the  Hindus  an 
itaavailiitg  ceremony ;  the  most  importailt  advantages  arebestbwed  upon  it ;  and 
Ihe  dislaiioe  whi(:h  is  created  between  the  diffident  oiders  of  men  is  immtafle 
and  -dt^giading.  If  a  man  of  a  si^perior  dasi  accuses  a  man  of  an  ihfisior 
dass,  and  his  accusation  proves  to  be  unjust^  he  escapes  not  with  impunity ;  but 
if  a  man  of  an  inferior  class  accuses  a  man  of  a  superior  dass,  and  fidls  in  proving 
\M  accusation,  a  double  punishment  is  decreed  for  him.  f  '*  If  a  man  of  an 
^ifi»ior'  taab^^  aays  the  Gentoo  code,  '*  proudly  affecting  an  equality  with  a 
person  of  superior  <!aste,  should  speak  at  the  same  time  with  him,'  the  magifiitrate 
in  that  case  shall  punisfa  him  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities."  %  For  all  assaults* 
the  penalty  rises  in  proportion,  as  the  party  offending  is  of  a  low  caste,  »id  the 
party>  complaining  is  high*  It  is,  indeed^  a  general  and  a  remarkable  part  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  this  singular  people  that  all  crimes  are  more  slightly  pu- 
nished in  the  higher,  than  in  the  subordinate  classes ;  the  penalty  ascending* 

*  To  this  obaervadon  I  Jmow  not  that  any  exceptiQii  can  be  adduced,  which  is  no€  resolvable 
into  die  influence  of  a  government  purely  or  chiefly  military.  This,  however,  is  the  eflEect  of  art, 
cAr  of  forced  circumstances,  not  of  nature,  or  of  reason.  It  is  Mandeville,  I  think,  who  remarks, 
that  fear  is  the  origin  of  the  admiration  which  has  been  gen^raUy  bestowed  upon  the  profession  of 
anns;  andin  confirmation  of  this  observes,  that  it  is  the  most  timid  sex  by  whom  the  military 
diaracteris  themost  admired.  Mr.  Hume,  too^  has  remarked  that  it  is  the  most  timid  sex  who  are 
the  most  devoted  to  lupeMitiDn  and  the  priests.  / 

f  Halhed's  Code,  Gfa»  xv*  sect  2  j;  lb. 

Q2        ^ 
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Book  II.  by  gradation,  fix^m  the  gentle  correction  of  the  yenerable  Brahmen,  to  iht 
harsh  and  sangumary  chastisement  of  the  dc^iraded  Sudra*  Even  in  such  ail 
affair  as  the  ii^terest  of  moneyon  loan,  a  striking  distinction  is  made  bejtw^een  the 
different  castes ;  where  the  Brahmen  pays  two  per  cent,  three  per  cent  is  exacted 
from  the  Cshatriya,  four  per  cent  from  the  Vaisya,  and  five  per  cent  from  the  Sudra. 
The  sovereign  dignity,  which  usually  follows  the  power  q(  the  sword,  was  oiigi'^ 
ginally  appropriated  to  the  military  class,  though  in  this  particular  it  would 
appear  that  irr^ularity  was  pretty  early  introduced.  To  bear  arms  is  the  pecu- 
liar duty  of  the  Cshatriya  caste,  and  their  maintenance  is  derived  from  the  pro* 
vision  made  by  the  sovereign  for  fais  soldiers* 

*  III.  The  Vai^as  are  the  third  caste  of  the  Hindus.  Their  duties  are  to  teni 
cattle,  to  carry-  on  merchandize,  and  to  cultivate  the  ground.  They  are  supOi^ 
rior  only  to  the  Sudras,  who  owe  to  them,  however,  the  same  awfril  resj^ect  and 
submission,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  pay  to  the  militftiy  class; 
.  IV.  As  much  as  tiie  Brahmen  is  an  olgect  of  intense  veneration,  so  much  m 
the  Sudra  an  object  of  contempt,  and  even  of  abhorrence,  to  the  other  classes  of 
his  countrjrmen.  The  business  of  the  Sudras  is  servile  labour,  and  their  degra^ 
dation  inhuman..  Not  only  is  the  most  abject  and  grovdhng  submission  knpoded 
upon  them  as  a  religious  duty,  but  they  are  driven  from  their  just  and  equal 
share  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  social  institution.  The  crimes  which  they 
commit  against  others  are  .  more  severely  punished  than  those  of  any  other  de* 
linquents,  while  the  crimes  whidi  others  conunit  against  them  are  move  gentiy 
punished  than  those  against  any  other  sufferers.f  Even  their  persons  and  labour  are 
not  free.  *^  A  man  of  the  servile  caste,  whether  bought  or  unbought,  a  Brahmen 
may  compel  to  per£3rm  servile  duty ;  because  such  a  man  was  created  by  the 
Self-existent  for  the  purpose  of  serving  Brahmens.''  t  The  law  scarcely  permits 
them  to  own  property ;  foo*  it  is  declared  that  '*  no  collection  of  wealth  must  be 
made  by  a  Sudra,  even  though. he  has  power,  since  .a  servile  man,  who. has 
amassed  riches,  gives  pain  even  to  Brahmens."  §  ^^  A  Brahmen  may  seize 
without  hesitation  the  goods  of  his  Sudra  slave ;  for  as  that  slave  can  have 
no  property,  his  master  may  take  his  goods."'  ||  Any  failure  in  the  respect 
exacted  of  the  Sudra  towards  the  superior  classes  is  avenged  by  the  most  dread- 

-  • 

*  Scfe  the  Laws  of  Menu,  and  Halhed's  GentooCode,  passim.    The  case  of  theft  is  an  except 
tion,  the  higher  classes  being  for  this  punished  the  most  severely, 
f  lb.  X  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  yiii«  4*18.  §  lb.  x.  129. 

II  lb.  viii.  417.    If  he  be  distressed  for  subsbteneei  says  Ae  gloss  of  CuQuca. 
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ftd  punaliments.    Adttlteiy  with  a  woman  of  a  higher  caste  is  expiated  by  bur-  Cqap.  n, 

mng  to  death  on  a  bed  of  iron.     The  degradation  of  the  wretched  Sudra  extends 

not  only  to  eveiy  thing  in  this  life,  but  even  to  sacred  insiruction  and  his^chahce 

of  fiivour  with  the  superior  powers.     A  Brahmen  must  never  read  the  Veda  in 

the  presence  of  Sudns.*    ''  Let  not  a  Brahmen,"  says  the  law  of  Menu,  '*  give 

advice  to  a  Sudra;  nor  what  remains  from  his  taUe;  nor  daiified  butter,  of 

which  part  has  been  offered ;  nor  let  him  give  spiritual  cqunsd  to  such  a  man, 

nor  inform  him  of  the  legal  expiation  for  his  sin:  surely  he  who  declares  the 

law  to  a  servile  man,  and  he  who  instructs  him  in  the  mode  of  expiating  sin, 

links  with  that  very  man  into  the  hell  named  Asarnvrita.**  f 

'^  IC  sa3rs  the  Gentoo  code,  ^  a  man  of  the  Sooder  reads  the  beids  of  the  Sbaster, 

»  _ 

or  thePodran,  to  a  Brahmen,  a  Chditer,  or  a  Bin,  then  the  magistrate  shall  heat 
some  bitter  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  aforesaid  Sooder^s  mouth ;  and  if  a  Sooder  lis- 
tehs  to  the  beids  of  the  Shastar,  then  the  oil,  heated  as  before,  shall  be  jioured  into 
his  ears,  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be  melted  together,  and  the  orifice  of  his 
ears  shall  be  stopped  up  th^ewith.  If  a  Sooder  gets  by  heart  the  beids  of  the 
Shaster,  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death.  If  a  Sooder  always  perfinms 
worship  and  the  jugg,  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death.  If.a  Sooder  gives 
nroch  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmen^  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to 
death."]: 

*  Laws  of  Menu,  iv.  99.  t  lb.  SO,  81. 

X  Halhed's  Code  of  Greotoo  Laws,  ch.  icxi,  sect.  7*  It  is  among  the  most  baibarous  tribes, 
that  we  in  general  find  the  principle  of  subordination  abused  to  the  grealest  excess.  Perhaps  no 
instance  is  equal  to  that  which  exhibits  itself  among  the  Hindus.  ''  Among  the  Natchez,"  (says 
Robertson,  Hist.  Americ  il.  1S9,)  "  a  powerful  tribe  now  extinct,  on  the  banks  of  the 
"Mississippi,  a  diffierenoe  of  rank  took  place,  widi  which  the  northern  tribes  were  altogether  unac- 
quainted. Some  £Eunilies  were  reputed  noble,  and  enjojed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  th^ 
^  people  was  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  subjection.  This  distinction  was  marked  by 
iqppellations  which  intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the  one  state,,  and  the  ignominious  depression 
of  the  other :  the  former  were  called  Respectable;  the  latter,  the  SHnkardi.*^-^^^  To  be  a  serrant** 
(says  Millar,  Distinction  of  Ranks,  ch.  v.  sect.  1.)  *'  in  these  primitive  times  was  almost  univei^ 
saDy  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  slave.  The  master  assumed  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  his 
servants,  and  the  privilege  of  selling  them  at  pleasuxe.  He  gtoie  them  no  wages  beside  their 
maintenance ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  have  no  property,  but  claimed  to  his  own. use.  whatever,  by 
their  labour,  or  by. any  other  means,  they  hiqypened  to  acquire.* Thus  the  practice,  of  domestic 
slavery  appears  to  have  been  early  established  among  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Fhcenicians,  the  Jews,  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans^--Tbe 
same  practice  obtainaat  present  among  all  those  tribes  of  barbari|ais>  in^diffiscent  parts  of  the- 
world,  with  whidi  we  have  any  coirespondenceJ' 
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Book  IL       Although  tlie  adherenoe  of  each  cbias  to  the  particalftr  tophqrmmit  taaii^ed 
to  it  was  secured  hy  the  lAodt  rigid  tews  apd  the  oelrdEeH  t>walti0s^  ihete  were 
extrdoidihary  cases  in  which  a  limited  dqiiigQftu^  Bfas  ))tiniiitted    When  a 
Brahmien  cannot  obtain  subsistanc^  hy  the  pjroper  budiiess  of  his  otdei:,  he  viuj 
aj^ly  himself  to  that  of  the  C3hrati7a  or  die  YjEUsya,  but  muM  never  become  so 
'  &r  degrddfed  as  to  engage  in  that  of  the  Sudra.    The  Gshatriysi  and  Vaisjra*  in 
,like  necessitous  circumstances,   may  have    t'ecouiTsfe  r^spectivdy  to  the  busi- 
ness of  th^  clads  or  classes  below  th^m,  even  that.df  thl&  Skidra,  biifr  are  strictly 
.interdicted  from  profaning  the  emjdoylnent  cf  ady  dass  above  them.     The 
Sudra  having,  originally,  ho  inferiiir  class,  #a3'pkDbably  abandoned  to  his  nec»- 
.sities,  though  afterwards,  in  the  employments  of  the  mixed  daisses,  a  resource  was 
opened  JEdso  for  him.*    In  this  arrangemeitf,  as  usually  happens. in  tiie  laws  of 
-the.  Hindus,  the  advantages  are  aA  on  the  ode  of  the.  superior  onkrs.    The 
iBrahmen  has  open  to  him,  if  need  be,  the  odeupations  of  all  the  respectable 
da^s ;  he  can  overload  them  with  ^hlditioiial  nbrnbers  in  the  season  of  distreiss, 
a  season  at  which  it  is  natdral  for  them  to  be  dverioaded  without  him,  while  his 
own  oociqiatioh  is  exempt  from  the*  encroachment  or  competition  of  any  other 
.description  of  men.    The  Gshatriya,  while  he  has  the  ocihipations  open  to  him  of 
;two  of  the  castes,  is  JiaUe  to  the  intetfcrence  of  one  cf  them  only.     The  YaisyBf 
on  the  other  hand,  can  have  recourse  to  none  but  the  lowest  of  employments, 
that  of  the  Sudra,  while  he  is  liable  to  be  straitened  in  his  own  occupation  by 
the  interference  and  competition  of  bcHh  the  orders  above  him.     The  unfor« 
iunate  Sudra,  who  has  no  resource,  may  be  driven  from  his  emplojrment,  and  his 
means  of  subsistence,  mediately  or  immediately,  by  all  the  other  classes  of  the 
community. 

This  distribution  of  the  whole  people  into  four  dasaes  only,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  them  to  four  spedes  of  emplojrment;  an  arrangement  which,  in  the  very 
nmple  state  of  sodety  in  which  it  must  have  been  introduced,  was  a  great  step  in 
improvement,  must  have  become  productive  of  innumerable  inconveniences  as 
the  wants  of  society  multiplied.  The  bare  necessaries  of  life,  with  a  small 
number  of  its  rudest  accommodations,  form  all  the  means  of  gratification  with 
which  it  prepares  to  meet  the  desires  of  man.  As  those  desires,  however, 
speedily  extend  beyond  such  narrow  limits,  a  struggle  must  have  early  ensued 
between  the  first  prindple  of  human  nature  and  those  of  the  political  establish- 

* 

*  Laws  of  Menu,  ch«  x.  pasBim.    Mr.  Coiebrooke  on  the  Indian  Classes,  Aiiat.  Resesrcfaei, 
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Aient  "Nor  was  tins  the  duly  evil  to  whidi  society  was  exposed.  The  d^erent  Chap.  IL 
eastes  were  strictly  commanded  to  marry  with  those  only  of  their  own  class  and 
profession^;  and  the  mixture  of  the  classes  from  the  umon  of  the  sexes  was 
guarded  ^against  by  the  sever^  laws«  This,  howerer,  was  an  occurrence  which 
laws  wore  inadequate  (o  prevent.  Irregularities  took  place ;  and  children  were 
bom  who  bdonged  to  no  caste,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  occupation.  No 
event  could  befal  society  more  calamitous  than  this.  Unholy  and  infamous,  on 
account  of  that  violation  of  the  sacred  law  to  which  they  owed  their  unwelcome 
bkth,  those  wretched  outcasts  had  no  resource  for  subsistence  excepting  ti^et 
tiie  bomity  of  the  established  classes ;  to  whom  they  were  objects  of  execration 
and  abhorrence,  not  of  compassion  and  generosity ;  or  the  {dander  of  those 
classes,  to  which  they  woidd  abandon  tfaemsdves  with  all  the  mgenuity  of  neces- 
sitous, and  an  the  fh*ocity  of  injured  men.    When  a  dass  of  this  description 

became  numerous  they  must  have  filled  society  with  the  greatest  disorders.    The 

» 

nature  of  the  case  would  have  drawn  the  philosoi^cal  mind  to  this  conclusion, 

had  no  testimony  existed ;  it  «o  hs^pens,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  the  few 

»  •  ... 

points  in  the  antient  history  of  India  which  we  can  ascertain  by  specific 
proof.  In  the  jn^face  of-  that  compilation  of  the  Hindu  Laws  which  was  trans^ 
tftted  by  Mr.  Halhed,*  it  is  stated  that,  after  a  succession  of  good  kings  who 
secured  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  under  whom  the  people  enjoyed  fi^lidty,  came 
a  monarch  evil  and  corrupt,  under  whom  the  laws  were  violated,  the  mixture  of 
the  classes  was  jperpetrated,  and  a  new  and  impious  race  were  produced  The 
Brahmens  put  this  wicked  king  to  death,  and  by  an  effort  of  miraculous  power 
created  a  successor  endowed  with  the  most  excellent  qualities.  Nevertheless^  the 
kingdom  did  not  prosper,  by  reason  of  the  Burren  Sunker,  so  were  this  impure 
brood  denominated ;  and  it  required  the  wisdom  of  this  virtuous  king  to  devise 
a  remedy.  He  resolved  to  form  a  classification  of  the  mixed  race,  fmd  to  assign 
them  occupations.  This  accordingly  was  the  commencement  of  arts  and  manu<* 
Nurtures.  The  Burren  Sunker  became  all  manner  of  artisans  and  handicrafts } 
one  tribe  of  them  being  appointed  weavers  of  doth,  another  artificers  in  iron,  and 
so  in  other  cases,  till  the  subdivisions  of  the  class  were  exhausted,  or  the  exi- 
gendes  of  the  community  supplied*  Thus  were  two  evils  remedied  at  once. 
The  increasing  wants  of  an  improving  spdety  were  provided  for ;  and  a  dass  of 
men»  who  were  the  pest  of  tl^e  community,  were  converted  to  its  service.    This  is 

«  Vide  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  LawB,  preface. 
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Book  II.  another  important  era  in  the  history  of  Hindu  society ;  and  having  reached  this 
stage,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  made,  or  that  it  is  capable  of  making,  much 
furth^  progress.  Thirty-six  branches  of  the  impure  dass  are  specified  in  the 
sacred  books,*  of  whoai  and  of  their  employments  it  would  be  tedious  and  use- 
less to  present  the  description.  The  highest  is  that  sprung  jfrom  the  conjunction 
of  a  Brahmen  with  a  woman  of  the  Cshatriya  dass,  whose  dtity  is  the  teaching" 
of  military  exercises.  The .  lowest  of  all  is  the  offspring  of  a  Sudra  with  a 
woman  of  the  sacred  dass.  This  tribe  are  denominated  Chandalas,  and  are 
regarded  with  great  abhorrence.  Their  profession  is  to  carry  out  corpses,'  to 
execute  criminals,  and  perform  other  offices  which  are  reckoned  in  the  last  de- 
gree  imdean  and  d^rading.  If  the  Sudras  are  by  the  laws  of  Hindustan  placed 
in  a  low  and  base  situation,  that  of  all  the  impure  and  mixed'  classes  is  stiU 
more  degraded  and  odious.  Nothing  can  equal  the  disgust  and  insolence 
to  which  it  is  the  lot  of  the  lowest  among  them  to  see  themsdves  exposed; 
They  are  condemned  to  live  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  themsdves;  lest  they 
should  pollute  the  very  town. in  which  they  reside.  If  they  meet  a  man  of  the 
higher  castes,  they  must  turn  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  be  contaminated  by 
their  presence.  ^^  Avoid,*"  says  the  Tantra,  '*  the  touch  of  the  Chandala,  and 
other  abject  dasses.  Whoever  associates  with  them  undoubtedly  falls  from  his 
dass ;  whoever  bathes  or  drinks  in:  wdls  or  pools  which  they  have  caused  to  be 
made,  must  b^  purified  by  the  five  productions  of  kme."!        - 

*  Colebrooke  on  the  Indian  Classeg,  Asiat.  Research,  v.  53..  On  this  subject,  however,,  that 
intelligent  author  telb  us  that  Sanscrit  authorities  in  some  instances  disagree.  Classes  mentioned 
by  one  are  omitted  by  another;  and  texts  differ  on  the  professions  assigned  to  some  ^bes.  It  is 
a  sidbject,  he  adds,  in  which  there  is  some  intricacy. 

.  f  Cold[>rooke,  lb.  The  President  de  Goguet  is  of  opinion  that  a  similar  division  of  the  people 
into  tribes  and  hereditary  professions  existed  in  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  it  prevailed 
from  the  highest  antiquity  over  almost  all  Asia,  (part  Lbook  I.  ch.  i.  art.  S;  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  200; 
Strab.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1082 ;  Diod.  lib.  ii.  p.  142.)  Cecrops  distributed  into  four  tribes  all  the  in; 
habitants  of  Attica.  (Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  sect.  100;  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  lib.iL  p.  S8.)  -  Theseus 
afterwards  made  them  three,  by  uniting,  as  it  should  seem,  the  sacerdotal  class  with  that  o^  the  no- 
bles, or  magistrates.  They  consisted  then  of  nobles  and  priests,  labourers  or  husbandmen,  and  artifi- 
cers; and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  like  the  Egjrptians  and  Indians,  they  were  hereditary.  (Plutarch.  Vit. 
Thes.)  Aristotle  expressly  informs  us,  (Polit.  lib.  vii.  cap.  10.)  that  in  Crete  the  people  were  divided 
by  the  laws  of  Minos  into  classes  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.  We  have  most  remarkable 
proof  of  a  division,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindus,  being  anciently  established  among  the 
Persians.  In  the  Zendavesta,  translated  by  Anquetil  Duperron,  is  the  following  passage :  <<  Or* 
musd  said.  There  are  three  measures  [literally  weights,  that  is,  t<8ts,  rules]  of  conduct,  four  states, 
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and  five  plaoM  of  digoity.— The  states  are;  that  of  the  priest;  that  of  thesoldier ;  that  of  the  Chap.  IL 
huabandmaD,  the  source  of  riches ;  and  that  of  the  artizan  or  labourer."  Zendavesta,  i.  141. 
There  are  sufficient  vestiges  to  prove  an  ancient  establishment  of  the  same  sort  among  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Ceyloni  and  by  consequence  to  infer  it  among  the  other  Buddhists  over  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Asia.  See  a  Discourse  of  Mr.  Joinvilli  w  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  people  of 
Ceyloni  Asiat.  Research.  viL  iSOi  et  seq. 


VOL.  J. 
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CHAP.   III. 

The  Farm  of  Government. 

Book  IL  iVPTER  the  diyision  of  the  people  mto  ranks  and  occupations,  the  great  circom- 
p^^"^^^"^^  stance  by  which  their  condition,  character,  and  operations  are  determined,  is 
▼er^o^t,  mo-  the  form  and  qualities  of  the  political  establishment ;  the  methods  by  which  the 
social  orda*  is  preserved.  Among  the  Hindus,  according  to  the  Asiatic  model, 
the  government  was  monarchical,  and,  with  the  usual  exception  of  religion  and 
its  ministers,  absolute.  No  idea  of  any  system  of  rule,  different  from  the  wUl 
of  a  single  person,  appears  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  them  or  their  legislators* 
^  If  the  world  had  no  king,"  says  the  Hindu  law,*  ^  it  would  quake  on  all  sides 
'  through  fear ;  the  ruler  of  this  universe  therefore  created  a  king,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  system.**  Of  the  high  and  uncontrolable  authority  of  the 
monarch  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  from  the  lofty  terms  in  which  the  sacred 
books  describe  his  dignity  and  attributes.  *^  A  king,*'  says  the  law  of  Menu,f 
'^  is  formed  of  particles  frcHn  the  chief  guardian  deities,  and  consequently  sur- 
passes all  mortals  in  glory.  Like  the  sun,  he  bums  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor  can  Iny 
human  creature  on  earth  even  gaze  on  him.  He,  fire  and  air ;  He,  the  god  of 
criminal  justice ;  He,  the  genius  of  wealth ;  He,  the  regent  of  waters ;  He,  the 
lord  of  the  firmament.  A  king,  even  though  a  child,  must  not  be  treated 
lightly,  from  an  idea  that  he  is  a  mere  mortal :  No ;  he  is  a  powerfiil  divinity, 
who  appears  in  human  shape.  In  his  anger,  death.  He  who  shows  hatred  of 
the  king,  through  delusion  of  mind,  will  certainly  perish ;  for  speedily  will  the 
king  apply  his  heart  to  that  man's  destruction."  The  pride  of  imperial  greatness 
could  not  devise,  hardly  could  it  even  desire,  more  extraordinary  distinctions,  or 
the  sanction  of  a  more  unlimited  authority  than  this. 

The  plan,  according  to  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  exercised  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  resembled  that  which  has  almost  universally  pre- 
vailed in  the  monarchies  of  Asia,  and  was  a  contrivance  extremely  simple  and 
rude.  In  the  more  skilful  governments  of  Europe,  officers  are  appointed  for  the 
discharge  of  particular  duties  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire ;  some  for 

*  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  vii.  3.  f  lb.  cb.  vii. 
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the  dedsion  of  causes,  some  for  the  control  of  violence,  some  for  collecting  tlie  Cbap.  HI. 
contingents  for  the  expense  of  the  state ;  but  the  powers  of  all  centring  imme* 
diately  in  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all  acting  as  connected  and  subordi- 
nate wheels  in  one  complicated  and  artfiil  machine.     Among  the  less  instructed 
and  less  civilized  inhabitants  of  Asia,  no  other  plan  has  ever  occurred  to  the 
monarchy  for  the  administration  of  his  dominions,  than  simply  to  divide  his  own 
authority  and  power  into  pieces  or  fragments,  as  numerous  as  the  provinces  into 
which  it  was  deemed  convenient  to  distribute  the  empire.    To  each  of  these  a 
vicegerent  was  dispatched,  who  carried  with  him  the  undivided  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  his  master.     Whatever  powers  the  sovereign  exercised  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  vicegerent  exerdsed  in  the  province  allotted  to  him ;  and  the 
same  plan  which  the  severely  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  whole  was 
exactly  followed  by  the  vicegerent  in  the  government  of  a  part.*     If  the  pro- 
vince committed  to  his  sway  was  too  extensive  for  his  personal  inspection  and 
control,  he  subdivided  it  into  parts,  and  assigned  a  governor  to  each,  whom  he 
intrusted  with  the  same  absolute  powers  in  his  district,  as  he  himself  possessed  in 
the  administration  of  the  greater  department.    Even  this  inferior  deputy  often 
divided  his  authority,  in  the  same  manner,  among  the  governors  whom  he  ap- 
pointed of  the  townships  or  villages  under  his  controL    Every  one  of  these 
rulers,  whether  the  sphere  of  his  command  was  narrow  or  extensive,  was 
absolute  within  it,  and  possessed  the  whole  power  of  the  sovereign  to  levy  taxes» 
to  raise  and  command  troops,  iand  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
subjects.     The  gradations  of  command  amcmg  the  Hindus  were  thus  regulated ; 
The  lowest  of  all  was  the  lord  of  one  town  and  his  district ;  The  next  was  the 
lord,  of  ten  towns ;  The  third  was  the  lord  of  twenty  toyiras ;  The  fourth  was 
the  lord  of  100  towns ;  And  the  highest  vicegerent  was  lord  of  1000  towns.. 
Every  lord  was  amenable  to  the  one  immediately  above  him,  and  exercised  un- 
limited authority  over  those  below.f    The  following  law  appears  to  provide  for 

^JKcempfer,  in  his  History  of  Japan,  book  I.  ch.  ¥•  says,  ^^  The  vrhole  empire  is  governed  in  general 
by  the  Emperor,  with  an  absolute  and  monarchical  power,  and  so  is  every  province  in  particular 
by  the  prince,  who,  under  the  Emperor,  enjoys  the  government  thereof."— For  the  similarity  of 
the  institution  in  the  Ottoman  government  see  Vohiey's  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  ii.  576. 

f  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viL  1 15—1 17.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  similarity  between  this  mode  of 
subdividing  authority  ^among  the  Hindus,  and  that  adopted  by  the  Incas  of  Peru.  **  The  Incas," 
(says  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  part  I.  book  II.  ch*  v.)  **  had  one  method  and  rule  in  their  government,  as 
the  best  means  to  prevent  all  mischiefs  and  disorders ;  which  was  this*  That  of  all  the  people  in 
every  place,  whether  more  or  less,  a  register  should  be  kept,  and  a  division  made  of  ten  and  ten^ 
over  which  one  of  the  ten,  whom  they  called  theDecurioui  was  made  superior  ov^r  the  other  nine ;, 

e2 
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Book  II.  tiieir  paMnal  expenses :  ^  Suchfood^  drink,  wood^  and  other  articles,  ai  Jbj  lair 
shouM  be  given  each  day  to  the  long,  by  the  mhabitants  of  the  township,  kt 
the  lord  of  one  town  reoeiTe :  let  the  lord  of  ten  towns  enjoy  the  produce  of 
two  pLough-lands ;  the  lord  of  twenty,  that  of  five  plongfa*lands ;  the  lord  of 
100,  that  of  a  village  or  small  town ;  the  lord  of  1000,  that  of  a  large  townJ'.* 
TThe  expense  of  the  government  of  each  vicegerent  was  defrayed  out  of  the 
taxes  which  he  levied^  and  the  surphis  was  transmitted  to  the  superior  lord,  to 
whom  he  was  immediatdy  responsible.  From  him  it  was  again  conveyed  to  the 
govenMH:  above  him,  till  it  reached  at  last  the  royal  treasury. 

If  this  plan  of  govemm^at  was  unskilful  and  rude,  so  was  the  qontrinuiGe 
employed  for  checking  the  abuses  to  whidi  it  was  Uable.  **  The  aflbirs  of  these 
townships,"  akys  the  law»  *^  either  jointly  or  separately  transacted^  let  afiother 
mkister  of  the  king  inspect,  who  should  be  well  affected,  aod  by  no  means  re- 
miss. In  every  larger  town  or  dty,  let  him  aj^xxmt  one  superintendant  of  all 
affairs*  elevated  in  rank,  formidable  in  power,  distinguished  as  a  planet  among 
stars :  Let  that  governor,  from  time  to  time,  survey  all  the  rest  in  person,  and^  by 
the  means  of  his  emissaries,  let  him  perfectly  know  their  conduct  in  their  several 
districts,*'!  Of  the  practical  state  of  the  government  abundant  proof  is  afforded 
in  the  passage  which  immediately  follows  in  the  same  divine  code :  ^  Since  the 
servants  of  the  king,"  says  Menu,  '*  whom  he  has  a{qpo]nted  guardians  of  dis^ 
tiicts»  are  generally  knaves,  who  seize  what  bekn^  to  other  men*  from  sudi 
knaves  let  him  defend  his  pec^le ;  of  such  evil-minded  servants,  as  wring  wealth 
friom  subjects  attending  them  on .  business,  let  the  King  confiscate  all  the  posses<> 
sions,  and  banish  them  fix>m  his  realm."  t- 

then  every  five  divisions  of  this  nature  had  a  lord  over  them,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge 
and  care  of  fifty;  then  over  two  divisions  of  fifty,  another  lord»  who  supervised  100;  so  five  di- 
visions of  100  had  a  magistrate  who  commanded  500 ;  the  divisions  of  100  had  a  leader 
ever  lOOQ^"  &c*  The  highest  officer  under  the  Inca  was  the  governor  ci  a  province*  ]£aoh 
inferior  officer  accounted  for  his  conduct  to  the  superior  next  above  him.  See  further  Acosta» 
Nat.  and  Mor.  Hist,  of  the  Indies^  book  vl»  ch*  xiii. ;  Cwli,  Lettres  sur  V  Amerique,  let  xiii. 
The  analogy  of  the  Apglosaxon  institution  of  tythings,  or  ten  finnilies;  of  hunAreds,  ot  ten 
tydiings ;  and  counties,  will  suggest  itsdf  to  eveiy  imi^ination, 

*  Laws  of  Monu,  ch.vii.  118, 119.  The  first  of  these  provisions,  that  fbr  the  lord  of  one  town, 
is  not  accurately  ascertained ;  the  two  or  five  plough-lands  are  sufficiently  distinct;  but  the  produce 
of  a  v31age  ot  large  town  must  have  been  extremely  uncertain  and  ambiguous. 

t  lb.  90 — 182.  A  similar  officer  formed  a  similar  part  of  the  Peruvian  establishment  Ha 
was  AenaniBated  Cueuy  Kioc^  which  is  to  say,  **  Eye  of  all."  Carli,  Lettres  tur  F  Amexique. 
latiiiL 

}  lb.  lis,  n^ 
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At  tlie head  d  this  gorernment  stands  the  kisg^  cm  wham  tiie  gieat  lanb  Chas^IIL 
of  the  eiEi{ttre  immediatdy  dc|>eiid.  He  is  directed  hj  the  law  to  choose  a  ^""""^v"""^ 
Council^  consisting  '*  of  seren  or  eight  minister^  men  whose  ancestors  were 
servants  of  king8»  who  are  versed  in  the  hiAj  books,  who  are  peramalljr  brave ; 
who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  whose  lineage  is  noble.''*  With 
them  he  is  craamanded  perpetually  to  consult  on  the  affairs  of  his  government; 
but  a  singiilar  mode  of  deliberation  is  prescribed  to  him.  He  is  directed  l^t  to 
assemble  his  Council;  and,  laying  before  Jthem,  as  in  the  cabinets  of  Eimopean 
princes,,  the  subject  on  which  the  suggestions  of  their  wisdom  are  raquired,  to 
rec^ve  fine  benefit  arising  from  the^  mutual  communication  of  their  knowl£«|ge 
and  views.  A  jdan,  afqparently  more  artful  and  canning,  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  suq)icioi»  tanper  and  narrow  views,  of  a  rude  period^  is  recmnmended  to 
him.  He  is  first  of  aU  to  consult  them  apart,  and  to  hear  the  opinion  of  eadi 
9eparatdy ;  aftcar  whidi,  having  consulted  them  in  common,  when  each  man  is 
swivjred  by  the  opinion  he  had  formaiy  given  in  private,  and  has  a  motive  of 
interest  and  vanity  to  resist  the  lig^t  wUdi  mi^^t  be  thrcmn  iqx>n  the  subject  by 
otJkis,  the  king  himsdf  is  to  dedde-f  A  Brahmen  ought  always  to  be^his 
prime  minister.  ^  To  one  learned  Brahmen,  distinguished  among  the  rest,  let 
the  kk^  impart  his  momentous  counsel.'^l 

To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country  was  one  great  branch  of  the  duties  Duties  of  th« 

kins  *  1  inili* 

of  the  sovareign,  and  to  preside  over  the  military  fierce  was  his  great  [derogative  taiy/ 
and  distinction.  As  in  the  original  division  of  the  people,  a  fourth  port  of  them 
was  appn^niated  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  destined  to  obtain  from  it  idone 
their  subsistence,  the  great  difficulty  of  goverameBt  must  have  consisted,  not  in 
obtaining  troops,  but  in  finding  for  them  maintenaBce  and  &aphymenL  TVhen 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  population  were  set  apart  for  the  art  of  war,  with 
nothing  to  do  Gccm  year  to  year,  and  from  genarati(m  to  generaticm,  but  to  im- 
prove its  jMinciples,  and  acquire  the  utmost  dexta^  in  its  exercises,  it  vppesm 
extraordinary  that  the  nation  was  not  of  a  formidable  and  wariike  character.  Yet 
has  India,  given  way  to  every  invader ;  ^  and  the  rudeness""  says  Mr,  Onne,| 


•  Laws  of  Maia,  ch.  TiL  M. 

f  lb.  56.  Another  precept  to  the  king,  respecting  the  mode  of  consulting  with  hb  ministers,  is 
▼ery  expressive  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times ;  **  Ascending^  up  the  back  of  a  mountain,  or  going 
|Mivat^  |o  a  limoe,  a  bower,  a  forest,  or  a  lonely  place,  without  listeDer%  let  him  consult  with 
them  unobserved."    lb.  147« 

t  lb.  ^8. 

f  Orme  on  the  Government  and  People  of  Indostaw,  p.  417.    The  same  accurate  and  in- 
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Book  II.  ^'  of  the  military  ajpt  in  Indostan:  can  scarce  be  imagined  but  by  those  who  have 
seen  it."  The  precepts  which  are  delivered  in  the  ancient  and  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus,  a^d  which  lay  the  foundation  of  their  military  system,  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  extremely  simple  and  rude.  For  the  security  of  the  royal 
residence,  the  king  is  directed  to  take  *up  his  abode  *  "  in  a  capital,  having,  by 
way  of  fortress,  a  desert  rather  more  than  twenty  miles  round  it,  or  a  fortress  of 
earth,  a  fortress  of  water  or  of  trees,  a  fortress  of  armed  men,  or  a  fortress  of 
mountains.*'  *  Their  great  unskilfulness  in  the  science  of  attack  and  defence  led 
them  to  place  great  dependance  on  fortification,  ai^  appears  by  a  variety  of  their 
precepts.  "  One  bowman,'*  says  Menu,f  "  placed  on  a  wall  is  a  match  in  war 
for  100  enemies,  and  100  for  10,000;  therefore  is  a  fort  recommended."  Yet 
their  knowledge  of  fortification  was  elementary,  and  mostly  consisted  in  sur- 
rounding the  place  with  a  mud  wall  and  a  ditch,  or  availing  themselves  of  the 
natural  advantages  which  insulated  rocks,  which  water,  or  impervious  thickets, 
afforded.  The  duty  and  advantage  of  maintaining  at  all  times  a  powerful  army 
are  enforced  in  the  most  cogent  terms.  **  By  a  king,"  says  Menu,  '^  whose 
forces  are  always  ready  for  action,  the  whole  world  may  be  kept  in  awe; 
lei  him  then,  by  a  force  always  ready,  make  all  creatures  living  his  own."f  In  re- 
commending a  perpetual  standing  army,  the  preceptive  part  of  the  mflitary 
doctrine  of  the  Hindus  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  summed  up ;  for 
in  .the  marshalling,  the  discipline,  the  conduct  of  an  army,  in  any  of  its  branches^ 
no  instruction  is  conveyed.  General  exhortations  to  iirmness  and  valour  are  all 
the  additional  advice  of  which  the  utility  appears  to  have  been  recognized.  The 
Hindu  prince  is,  by  divine  authority,  informed,  that  those  rulers  of  the  earth; 
whoi  desirous  of  defeating  each  other,  exert  their  utmost  strength  in  battle 
without  ever  averting  their  faces,  ascend  after  death  directly  to  heaven."  j 
**  Never  to  recede  from  combat,**  says  Menu,  "  to  protect  the  people,  and  to 
honour  the  priests,  is  the  highest  duty  of  kings,  and  ensures  their  felicity."||  Of 
a  great  part  however  of  the  duty  which,  as  head  of  the  military  force,  devolved 
upon  the  King,  he  appears  to  have  been  relieved  by  a  deputy.  **  The  forces  of 
the  realm,"  says  the  law,  '^  must  be  immediately  regulated  by  the  conunander  in 
chief."  **     In  times  of  peace  the  military  people  seem  to  have  been  distributed 

telligent  observer  immediately  adds ;  **  The  infSEUitry  consists  in  a  midtitude  of  people  assembled 
together  without  regard  to  rank  and  file,"  &c. 

*  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  vii.  70.  f  lb.  74.  %  lb.  103. 

$  lb*  89.  H  lb*  ^-  **  n>.  65. 
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over  the  countoy,  under  the  command  of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  of  dis-  Chap.  III. 
tricts,  for  local  defence,  for  the  preservation  of  local  tranquillity,  and  for  the  con-  ^ 
venienoe  of  subsistence.  When  a  general  war  demanded  the  whole  force  of  the 
nation,  the  king  commanded  the  governors  of  provinces  to  assemble  the  soldiers 
under  their  conunand,  and  repair  to  his  standard.*  From  this  circumstance 
it  has  been  rashly  concluded,  that  feudal  conditions  of  military  service,  in  fact  a 
feudal  government,  highly  resembling  that  which  existed  in  Europe,  had  place 
In  Mmdostan. 

After  the  care  of  protecting  the  nation  from  foreign  aggression  or  from  inter*-  ^*  JudicUL 
nal  tumult,  the  distribution  of  justice  was  the  next  duty  of  the  king.  In  the 
first  ^tage  of  society,  the  leader  in  war  i3  also  the  judge  in  peace ;  and  the  regal 
and  judicial  functions  are  united  in  the  same  person.  Various  circumstances 
tend  to  produce  this  arrangement.  In  the  first  place  there  are  hardly  any  laws ; 
and  he  alone  is  entitled  to  judge  who  is  entitled  to  legislate,  since  he  must  make  a 
law  for  every  occasion.  In  the  next  place,  a  rude  people,  unused  to  obedience, 
would  hardly  respect  inferior  authority.  In  the  third  jdace,  the  business  of  judi- 
cature  is  so  badly  performed  as  to  interrupt  but  little  the  business  or  pleasures  of 
the  King ;  and  a  decision  is  rather  aa  exercise  of  artntrary  will  and  power,  than 
the  result  of  an  accurate  investigation.  In  the  fourth  place;  the  people  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  terminate  their  own  disputes,  by  their  own  cunning  or  forc^ 
that  the  number  of  applications  for  judicature  is  comparatively  smalL,  As  society 
advances,  a  set  of  circumstances,  c^posite  to  these,  are  gradually  introduced ; 
laws  are  ^lade  which  the  judge  has  nothing  to  do  but  apply :  the  people  learn 
the  advantage  of  submitting  to  inferior  authority :  a  more  accurate  administra^ 
tioa  of  justice  is  demanded,  and  cannot  be  performed  without  a  great  application 
both  of  attention  and  of  time :  the  people  learn  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
c(Mmnunity,'that  they  should  not  tenmnate,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  terminate^  either  by  force  or  frxtud,  their  own  disputes :  the  administration  of 
justice  becomes  then  too  laborious  to  be  either  agreeable  to  the  king,  or  consistent 
with  the  other  services  which  he  is  expected  to  render :  and  the  exercise  of 
judicature  becomes  a  separate  employment,  the  exclusive  function  of  a  particular 
order  of  men. 

To  this  pitch  of  civilization  the  Hindus  had  not  attained.  The  administration 
of  justice  by  the  king  in  person  stands  in  the  sacred  books  as  a  leading  principle 
of  their  jurisprudence,  and  the  revolution  of  ages  has  iptroduced  no  change  in 
this  primeval  practice. 

*  LawB  of  Menui  ch.  viL  113  to  120. 
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Book  IL  Autoag  a  people  in  the  in&ocy  q{  improvemeiit,  the  buauaeas  of  the  judge  k 
much  more  to  award  pumshment  than  to  settle  disputes.  The  Hindu  law  ao- 
cordingly  represents  the  king^  as  ^^  created  for  the  guar<»anshi|i  of  all,  a  din- 
mty  in  human  form,  to  inflict  punishment  according  to  the  Shaster.^'f 
In  conformity  with  these  rude  ideas  the  most  exLtrart^gant  praisi»  ave  be>- 
stowed  upon  this  engine  of  royalty.  ^  For  the  use  of  the  king  Brahma 
formed,  in  the  beginning  of  time^  the  genius  of  punishment  with  a  hodf 
of  pure  light,  his  own  son,  the  Protector  of  all  created  things.  Punidi" 
ment  governs  all  mankind;  punishment  alone  preserves  them;  punishment 
wakes  wliile  their  guards  are  asleep :  the  wise  consider  punishment  as  the  per- 
fection of  justice.  If  the  king  were  not,  without  indolence,  to  punish  the  guiltj» 
the  stronger  would  rOast  the  weaker,  like  fish,  on  a  spit.  The  whole  race  of  man 
is  kept  in  order  by  punishment ;  lor  a  guiltless  man  is  hard  to  be  £0^9^"! 

For  the  more  perfect  discharge  of  this  important  duty  the  king  is  dixected  to 
associate  with  himself  Brahmens,  and  counsellors  capable  of  giving  him  advioat 
Any  Bralunei^  or  even  a  person  of  the  two  middle  dasses,  may  interpret  the 
law  to  him ;  but  a  Sudra  in  no  case  whatevcir.  j  On  those  oocaoonf  cm  wfaidi 
it  was  impossible  fi>r  the  king  to  give  judgment  in  person,  he  was  empdwwed  ta 
appoint  a  Brahmen,  who,  with  three  assessors,  might  try  causes  in  his  steadLj) 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals.  The  scdemnities 
of  jurisdiction  were  tlius  ordaped.  to  proceed;  ^' Let  the  kingt  or  his  juc^  hatii^ 
seated  himself  on  the  bench,  his  body  properly  dothedn  and  his  mind  attentively 
fixed,  bc^  with  doing  reverence  to  the  deities  who  govern  the  world,  and  thm 
let  him  enter  on  the  trial  of  causes."^  The  form  of  process  was  good ;  simple  and 
direct ;.  as  it  always  is  among  a  rude  people.    The  parties  were  heard,  generally 

*  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  pre&ce.        t  Laws  of  Menu>  eh.  vii,  14*  to  22.        %  lb.  ch.  viii.  1. 

§  lb.  20.  To  learned  and'  righteous  Brahmens  the  magistrate  shall  give  money,  and  every 
token  of  respect  and  consideration  in  the  judgmoit  seat,  to  have  them  near  him;  but  he  shall 
not  retain  fewer  than  ten  of  such  Brahiaen.  G«ntoo  Code,  ch.  ill.  sect.  1.  The  more  sacred  books 
of  law  the  men  by  denominaticAillo^  were  slooe  permittedto  read.  Thus  the  law  of  Menu 
(ch,  ii,  16.)  ''  He  whose  life  is  regulated  by  holy  texts,  from  his  conc^tion  even  to  iiBfmeni 
pile,  has  a  decided  right  to  study  this  code,  but  no  other  person  whatsoever."  The  more  profime 
commentaries,  however,  were  less  confined,  and  the  man  versed  in  these  might  suffice  for  the 
common  business  of  administering  justice. 

II  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  9, 10.  The  Gentoo  Code,  translated  by  Mr.  Halhed,  directs,  that  when 
Use  king  in  person  cannot  examine  a  cause,  he  substitute  a  learned  Brahmen ;  if  a  Brahmen 
cannot  be  found,  a  Cshatriya,  &c.  but  in  no  case  a^Sudra,    Gentoo  Code,  ch.  iiL  sect.  1. 

••  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viiL  9, 10. 
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m  perado;  though  kwyers  hy  profession^  unless  in  the  case  of  certain  high  crimes.  Chap;  nl. 
ooight  aj^ar  in  Keu  of  the  priiicipals.  The  application  of  the  plaintiff  might 
be  either  oral  or  wrkten ;  but  the  answer  was  required  to  be  in  the  same  form  i- 
(uraly  if  the  application  was.  oral;  and  in  writing,  if  it  wa^  oiherwise.*  The. 
judge  examines  the  witnesses;  inspedts,  if  any,  thie  writings;  and  without  any  in-  ' 
tricate  or.  expensive  forms  proceeds  direetiy  to  a  decision.  Punishment  imme- 
diately follows  cQnviction.f 

One. of  the  most  attentive  and  intelligent  of  our  witnesses  affords  a  picture  of 
the  practical  state  of  judicature  in  India,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  beHeve,- 
may,,  with  immaterial  variations,  be  a{qdied  to  Hindu  society  from  the  period 
at  which  it  first  attained  its  existing  fom^.  ^  No  man  is  refused  access  to  the: 
Durbar,  or  seat  of  judgement ;  wfaidi  is  expos^  to  a  laige  area,  capable  of  con^ 
taining  the  multitude,  j:  The  plaintiff  di8cova*s  himself  by  crying  aloud.  Jus- 
tice! JuMice!  until  attention  is  given  ta  his  importunate  clamours.  He  is* 
then  ctrdered  to  be  sSleat,  and  to  advance  before  his  judge;  to  whom,  after 
haying  ptostrated  himself,,  and  made  liis  offering  of  a:  piece  of  money^  he  tdk 
his  stofy  in  tile  plainest  toanner,  with  great  humility  of  voice  and  gesture,  and. 
without  any  of  those  oratorial  embellishments  which  compose  an  art  in  freer 
nations. — ^The  wealth,  the  conaequexK^e,  the  intoest,  or  the  address  of  the 
party,  become  now  the  only  considerations.  He  visits  his  juc^  in  private,.: 
and  gives  the  jar  of  oil:  his  adversary  bestows  the  hog  which  breaks  it 
The  friends  who  can  influence  intercede ;  and,  excepting  where  the  case  is  so 
manifesdy  proved  as  to  brand  the  feulure  of  redress  with  glaring  infamy  (a  re-' 
straint  which  human  nature  is  bom  to  reverence)  the  value  of  the  bribe  ascer-' 
tabs  the  justice  of  the  cause.— This  is  so  avowed  a  practice,  that  if  a  stranger^ 
should  inquire  how  much  it  would,  cost  him  to  recover  a  just  debt  from  a  cre^ 
ditor  who  evaded  payment,  he  would  every  where  receive  the  same  answer ;  the 
government  will  keq^  one-fourth,  and  give  you  the  rest.-^Still  the  forms  of  jus- 
tice subsist ;  witnesses  are  heard,  but  brow-beaten  and  removed :  jnoofr  of  writ- 
ing product,  but  deemed  foigeries  and  rejected,  until  the  way  is  cleared  for  a 
decision,  which  becomes  totally  or  partially  favourable,  in  proportion  to  the 
methods  which  have,  been  used  to  render  it  ^uch;  but  still  with  some  attention  • 

*  Gentoo  Code,  eh.  iiL  sect  5. 

f  Onne  on  the  Govemment,  &c.  of  Indostan,  p.  451 . 

%  This  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings  is  common  to  rude  nations.  In  the  country  and  days  of 
Job,  the  judge  sat  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  ch.  ix.  ver.  7*  Moses  alludes  to  the  same  practice,  Gen* 
xxiii.  18;  and  Homer  teUs  us  it  was  the  practice  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  IL  lib«XYiiL  ver«i97»' 
VOL.  I.  S 
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Book  B«  to  the  orasequfinoBS  of  a  judgoient^  whicb  would  be  of  too  flagmt  in^oify  not 
'  ■  ^  to  produce  univeiBal  detestatiaB  and  resentmenL^p^Piovideiice  has,  at  paiticular 
qeuona,  Uesaed  tiie  misenes  of  these  pdoipie  with  the  presenoe  of  a  righteoiis. 
judge.  The  yast  reYerence  and  reputation  which  sudi  have  acquired  are  but 
too  mdancholy  a  proof  of  the  infrequency  of  such  a  character-  The  history  of 
their  judgments  and  decisions  is  transmitted  down  to  postenty,  and  is  cpioted 
with  a  visible  complacency  on  every  occasion.  Stories  of  this  aatuie  svqpply  the 
place  of  pcoverfas  in  the  convexsations  of  all  the  people  of  IndostaWj  and  are 
Implied  by  them  witb  great  propriety."  *, 
Anahiis of  Sudi  axe  tiie  principal  brandiesLof  the  duty  e£  the  soveragUy  and  in  these 
Coottitation.  innoiiS  mstitutioBS  may  be  contemplated,  an  image  of  the  Hindu  government 
K  is  wcnrlhy  of  a  short  analysis.  As  the  powers^of  government  consist  of  three 
great  branches^  the  legislative^  tlie  judicative,  and  the  adminisbrative,  k  is  re* 
quisite  to  inquire  in  what  hands  these  several  powers  are  deposited,  and  by 
what  drcumstances  tiieir  exercise  is  controlled  and  modified.  As  Ae  Hindu 
believes  that  a  ccnnpfete  and  perfisct  system  of  instruction^  which  adndts  of  na 
additw!  or  change,  was  conveyud  to  him  fiom  the  b^[inning  by  ike  Divine 
Being,  fiur  the  regulatioB  of  his  piddic  as  wdl  as  his  private  aiairsy  be  adcnow- 
ledges  no  laws  but  those  wUdi  are  contained  in  the  sacred  books*  From  thi» 
it  is  evident  that  the  oidy  scope  wludi  remains  for  l^fislation  is  confined  within 
the  limits  o£  the  interpretadoDS  wbidi  nugr  be  given  to  the  hply  text.  The 
Brahmeas,  however^  enjoy  the  undisputed  prerogatiw  of  intetpreting^  the  dB^e 
orades;  for  though  it  is  allowed  to  the  two  dasses  next  in  degree  to  give  advice 
to  the  king  in  the  admimstration  of  justice  they  must  in  no  case  presume  to 
departirom  the  sense  which  it  has  pleased  the  Bralmiens  to  impose  upon  the 
sacred  text.  The  power  of  legisbition,  thertfoie,  exdnsively  belongs  ta  the 
priesthood  The  exdusive  n^ht  also  of  inteiproting  the  lav^s  necessai%  colors 
upon  them,  ki  the  same  unlimited  manner*  the  judicial  powers  of  government. 
Hie  king,  though  ostensibly  supeeme  judges  is*  oHnniaaded  alwi^  to  empli^ 
Brahmens  as  counsellors  and  assistants  in  tiie  administration  of  justice;  and 

*  Orme  on  the  G^ernmcot  aod  People  of  Indostan,  p.  444  to  446.  Anodiersf  oormofitiQ*^ 
•tructive  travellen,  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  Journey  from  Bengal  to  £ng* 
land,  p.  Tii.»  calls  Hindustan,  *^  A  land  whose  every  principle  of  govemment  is  actuated  by  a 
rapacious  avarice,  whose  people  never  approach  the  gate  of  aa^ority  without  an  oflEering;''— This 
is  a  su&jeot  to  which  he  often  adverts ;  he  says  again,  ( i.  7,)  '*  In  Asia,  the  fmhdples  of  justice, 
honour^  or  pairiodsnij  as  they  confer  no  substantial  benefit,  nor  tend  to  elevate  the  character^ 
are  setdsBSseea  toactuate  the  mind  of  the  subject.** 
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whfttefier  tcmstnictkm  ibey^  pitt  upon  tiie  law,  to  that  his  sentenm  mvt  confonii.  C&a».  Hi. 
A  deciwm  of  th«  %hig,  oontrarf  totfae  opntton  ef  the  Brafameiis,  would  be  ab- 
Mhitdy  rdd;  the  memben of  his  own  fkmiiy  would  reAue  it  cbedieboe.  When- 
-ever  the  king  m  person  discharges  not  the  ofl&ce  of  judge,  it  is  a  Btahmen,  if 
possible,  who  must  occupy  his  place.  The  king,  th^refore^  is  so  far  firaai  pos- 
aessiBg  the  judicative  power,  that  he  is  rather  the  executive  oBker  hy  whom  tte 
decisions  of.  the  Brahmens  are  earned  into  effect. 

Me  who  possesses  the  power  of  making  and  interpreting  the  lawa  I7  wMdi 
^aDOtber  person  is  bound  to  act,  is  hy  necessaiy  consequence  the'  masler  (rf  thsit 
person's  actions.  Possesong  the  leg&Iative  and  judicative  powers,  the  Brdunens 
*were  also  masters  of  the  executive  power,  to  any  extent  whatsoever  to  #hkh 
ttej  wished  to  enjc^  it.  Nor  did  this  influence  over  the  executive  power  cour 
tent  them.  They  Anrtiier  secured  to  ihemsdives  a  direct,  and  no  contemptiUe 
diare  of  its  immediate  functions.  On  all  occasions  the  King  was  bound  to  eiUi^ 
ploy  Brahmens  as  his  counseBors  and  ministers ;  and  of  course  to  be  governed 
by  their  jud^fment  ^  Let  Ihe  king,  having  risen  eady,**  says  the  law,  ^  r&> 
apectfidly  attend  toBrahmens  learned  in  the  three  Vedas,  and  by.  then*  decision 
let  lum  aUde."*  It. thus  appears  that,  acbording  to  the  original  laws  of  the 
Hindus,  tiie  king  was  little  mote  than  an  inMrument  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Bral^ 
mens*  He  perfomned  the  laborious  part  of  government,  and  sustained  the  r&* 
sponsibiHty,  while  they  cMefly  possessed  the  power.f 

The  uncontrolaMe  sway  of  superstition,  iii  rude  and  ignorant  times,  confers 
upon  its  ministers  sudi  extraordinary  privil^es,  that  the  king  and  the  priest 
are  generaUy  the  same  person ;  and  it  appears  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
Brahmens,  who  usurped  among  their  countrymen  so  much  distinction  and  ai»- 
%hority,  SA  not  invest  themsehres  with  the  splendour  of  royalty.  .  It.  generally 
happens  that  some  accidental  circumstances,  of  whidi  little  account  was  taken 
at  the  time,  and  which  after  a  lapse  of  many  ages  it  is  impo6s9>Ie  to  trate,  gave 
occasion  to  those  peculiarities  which  we  remark  in  the  afiairs  and  diameters  of 


*  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viL  S7« 

.f  Even  under  a  system,  where  the  power  of  the  altar  was  from  the  beginning  rendered  subser- 
vient  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  right  of  inl»rpreting  a  code  of  sacred  laws  is  found  to  con- 
fer an  important  authority.  Hear  the  opinion  of  a  very  recent,  and  penetrating  obsenrer:— 
'^  L'ezpression  vague  des  preeeptes  du  Koran,  seule  loi  ecrite  dans  les  pays  MusuknanSi  laisse  aux 
docteurs  une  grande  latitude  pour  les  interpretations,  et  bien  des  moyens  d'augmenter  leur  auto* 
rit£.  Quoique  cette  religion  ait  peu  de  dogmes,  le  fimatisme  qu*elle  inspire  est  uH  instrument  que 
les  prtoes  savent  empbyer  avec  succ&."    De  TEgypte,  par  le  Gen«  Reynier^  p.  6S. 
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Book  II.  natiofu ;  and  wUh  this  reflection  it  is  found  that  we  must  very  often  content 
ourselves.  Yet  it  is  by  no  mnns  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  to  a  people^  over 
whcnn  the  love  of  repose  exerts  a  wonderfiil  sway,  and  in  whose  chalrai^ter  aver- 
sion to  danger  forms  a  principal  ingredient,  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  swOrd  ap- 
peared to  surpass  the  advantages  with  which  it  was  attended;  and  that  the 
'ft*ahmens  thus  transferred  to  the  hands  of  others,  what  was  a  sou3?ce  of  too 
much  labour,  as  well  as  danger,  to  be  retained  in  their  own* 

So  many,  however,  and  important  were  the  powers  which  this  class  reserved 
to  themsdves  that  the  kingly  state  appears  reduced  to  that  of  a  dependant  and 
secondary  office.  We  should  expect  to  find  the  sovereign  a  mere  dphea^.  Witk 
this  inference  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  corr^spcmd.  The  monuments  of  thie 
Hiadus,  imperfect  as  they  are,  convince  us  that  their  monardis  ^i^yed  no 
small  share  both  of  authority,  and  of  that  kind  <Kf  spl^idour  which  corresppnded 
with  tiie  state  of  society.  They  had  entrusted  to  them  two  engines,  the  pow^ 
of  which  their  histary  serves  remarkably  to  display :  They  were  masters  of  the 
formy ;  and  they  were  masters  of  the  public  revenip.  These  two  ciroumstimce8!» 
it  appears,  were  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  l^|idative,  and  the  judicative, 
and  even  a  great  part  of  the  executive  power,  reinforced  by  all  the  authority  of 
an  overbearing  superstition,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmera.  These 
threw  around  the  sovereign  an  external  lusbe,  with  which  the  eyes  of  uqcultir 
vated  men  are  easily  dazzled.  In  dangarous  and  disorderly  times,  when  every 
thing  which  the  nation  values  is  placed  on  the  soldier's  sword,  the  commander, 
by  universal  consent,  exercises  unlimited  authority.  So  frequentiy  is  tiiis  the 
situation  of  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  surrounded  on  all  sidies  by  rapacious 
aiid  turbulent  neighbours,  that  it  becomes  in  a  great  measure  the  habitual  order 
of  things.  The  king,  by  commanding  both  the  force  and  the  revenue  of  the 
state,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribution  of*  gifts  and  favours;  the  potent  instru* 
ment,  in  short,  of  patronage ;  and  the  jealousy  and  rivalship  of  the  different 
sets  of  competitors  would  of  their  own  accord  give  him  a  great  influence  oyer 
the  Brahmens  themselves.  The  distribution  of  gifts  and  favours  is  so  powerftd 
an  engine,  that  the  man,  who  enjoys  it  to  a  certain  extent,  is  absolute;  with 
virfaatever  checks  he  may  appear  to  be  surrounded ;  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hindu  sovereigns,  though  almost  every  power  of  government  may  appear,  to  be 
lodged  in  other  hands.* 

*  See  what  is  observed  by  three  great  authors,  Humey  Blackstone,  and  Paley,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  in  England.  See  also  what  is  observed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  the  same 
aubject,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Parties^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  Laws, 

r^EXT  to  the  form  of  government,  in  determining  the  political  oonditioii  of  Chap.  IV. 
the  pei^ile,  is  the  body  of  law ;  or  the  mode  in  wliich  the  rights  of  individuals  ^""^v*^"*^ 
are  created  and  secned.    For  eludikiting  this  important  point,  in  regard  to  the 
Ifindus,  material  are  abundant^    The  detail,  however,  or  even  the  analysis  of 
the  Hindu  code,  would  fieur  exceed  the  bounds,  to  which  in  a  work  like  the  pre^ 
sent  such  a  topic  must  be  confined.    I  shall  limit  mysdf  to  the  endeavour  of 
conveying  an  accurate  conception  of  the  diaraeter  and  s{Nrit  of  the  Hindu  laws;- 
and  of  that  particular  point  in  tiie  scale  of  excellency  or  defect,  at  which  they 
m»y  truly  be  considered  as  pl«ed. 

One  preliminary  observatioli  is,  that  amid  the  imperfections  adhering  to  the  A  ooofbakNi  of 
state  of  law  among  a  rude  and  ignorant  peofde,  they  preserve  not  their  maxims  ^£q^^ 
c^  justice,  atid  dieir  rules  of  judicial  prooeduie,  distinct  from  other  subjeets.  in<»^^^^- 
the  law  books  of  th^  Hindus,  the  details  of  juxisprudence  and  judicature  oocapy 
<xmiparalifveiy  a  very  modarate  space.*  The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  ci  rdi- 
pod;  the  rules  and  practices  of  education;  tiie  institutions,  duties,  and  customs 
of  domestic  life;  the  maxims  of  private  morality,  and  even  of  domestic  econ<Hny; 
the  rules  of  government,  of  war,  and  of  negotiation :  aU  form  essential  parts  of 
the  Hindu  codes  of  law,  and  are  treated  in  the  same  style,  and  laid  down  witii 
the  same  iuithority,  as  the  rules  for  the  distribution  Of  justice.  The  tendency 
of  this  rude  conjunction  of  dissimilar  subjects,  amid  other  inconveniences,  is,  to 
confound  the  important  distinction  between  those  obligations  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  sug« 
Ipestions  of  self-interest,  and  the  sanctions  of  morality ;  it  is  to  extend  coercion^ 
and  tiie  authority  of  the  magistrate,  over  the  greater  part  of  human  life,  and  to 
leave  men  no  liberty  even  in  their  private  and  ordinary  transactions ;  while  it 


*  Ea^ttnine  that  important  apecinieii  of  an  original  Hindu  book  of  law,  the  Institiitea  of  Menu. 
iSee  toaihe  confiBtaion  tf  Mr.  Colebiooke  in  the  prefiu^e  to  his  tnuulation  of  the  Digeat  of  HinAii 
Law  on  C<mtract8  and  Succeasiona;  a  woric  compiled  a  few  yeara  ago,  under  authority  of  the 
Engliflh  govemmenti  by  aome  of  the  moat  learned  and  reapeetable  of  the  Brahmena. 
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Book  IL  kflgens  i^odigiously  the  force  of  the  legal  sanction  in  those  cases  in  which  its 
'^'^^^^•^'^  greatest  efficiency  is  required. 

'Hindu  Divi-  There  is  another  topic  which  it  will  be  convenient  •  to  detach  and  premise ; 
ruigementof  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  division  and  amusement  which  the  Hindus  have  given  to  the 
^^^*  matters  of  law.    In  marking  the  stage  of  civilization^  this  is  a  very  diaracteris- 


tic  drcumstanoe.  In  a  rude  state,  of  the  human  mind»  as  it  has  not  the  power 
to  make  a  good  distribution  of  a  complicated  subject,  so  it  is  little  aware  of  its 

■ 

impcttlanoe.  '  To  a  mipd  implo^ied  Mid  ^iligtemed  a  good  arraogtomfiit  qypwrs 
the  gir0und*woKk  of  aU  accurate  bought.  In  the  Instittttes  of  M^u,  tibe  mo9t 
cdefarited  perhiips  of  all  the  originidi  coropends  cf  Hindu  h^g  Ite  UtikBt  m 
tiiejr  are  theff  denomiiiated,  or  divisions  of  law»  aie  eighteen^  liid  do^wB  in  Utt 
fdlowing  order :— )•  P^ty  on  loans  for  coAramption ;  2.  Deposits  and  loans  Ar 
use;  3.  Sde  wMiottt  ownership;  4.  Concerns  among  pirtaera;  ffw  Subtraotian  of 
what  hus  b^  given ;  &  Nonpaymmt  of  wages  or  hire ;  7.  V(€mpfffmmmwt  of 
agrf^mettts ;  8,  ResdsGion inf  sale  and  purchase; .  9.  Dv^aitea  betwetia  mdstar 
and  servant;  10.  Contests  on  boundaries;  il  «nd  1%  AasauUy  aUd  slan^; 
18.  Larceny ;  14.  Robbery  And  >ther  vidwce ;  15.  Adulteiy ;  16.  ^tocation 
between  nmn  and  wik  and  thmt  several  dulieB;  17.  The  law  of  kakeikmfcti 
IB.  Qamfaig  with  dice  tod  wiHn  living  cieatnres.*  It  is  not  «asy  <to  eaooeive  a 
more'Tude  and  diefbctive  attmnpt  at  the  dassificalion  of  laws  than  what;  .is  >hen 
ptesented.  The  moat  essmtial  and  obvious  distinctions  axe  n^leetedaiid  om^ 
foimded.  Though  no  arrangement  would  ^ip^ar  more  natand*  and  more  likely 
to  striloe  even  m  uncukivaited  ndwL  than  t&e  division  of  ]aws»  into  dvU  and 


*  Laws  of  Menuy  di.  viiL  Hie  division  and  arrangement  of  die  same  subject,  in  the  compf- 
latioa  tiadslated  by  Mr.  Halhed,  is  very  similar,  as  wiU  appear  by  die  fdriloiriiig  ttdasof  tto  diap> 
terB*«^LOf  l^ndfa^^aodbocitnrittg;  &  Division  of  itdieritaUeprepertg:;  S.  0£  jastieQir  i^Trt)^ 
ordepod^;  5«  Selling  a  stranger's  propesty;  6.  Of  shares;  7*  Alienation  by  gift;  &0f  aervi- 
tude;  9«  Of  wages;  10.  Of  xent  or  hire;  11.  Purchase  or  sale;  12.  Boundaries  or  limits; .  IS* 
Shares  in  the  cultivation  of  land;  14.  Of  cities,  towns,  and  of  the  fines  for  damaging  a  crop; 
IS*  Scandalous  and  bitter  expressions ;  16.  Of  assaults ;  17.  Theft ;  18.  Violenee;  19.  Adultery; 
ao.  Of  w<hatcoBeeniswoin«i;  SI.  Of  sundry  articles.  In  the  elaborate  Digest  an  tbasuhjadl 
of  Contract^  .and  Inheritances,  which  has  been  titanslatM  by  Mr*  Criehgoake»  the  litlea  aC.die 
books,  as  far  as  they  extend,  coincide  exactly  with  the  titles  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu;  thus. 
Book  1.  On  loans,  and  their  payment ;  Book  2.  On  deposits;  Book  S.  On  the  nonperformance 
of  agreimieEita;  Book  4.  On  the  daUes  of  man  and  wife.  The  pan  of  the  wodc  wtakli  ntales  to 
isSwdtascte  is  ineinded  ia  one  book,  and  is  the  sense  witb  the  17th  -tide  enamefaled  in  the  Insti- 
luteicaf.'Meiiii. 
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poud,  we  find  die  bwr  distiiigoisfaed  by  these  qp^eOeticMiK,  mixed  and  Mended  Caak  iv. 
together  in  the  code  of  tibe  HmdmL    The  first  niae  of  tiie  headu  or  tiUfiB^  abo^e, 
refar  to'didl  kw;  the  elevi»ilh,  twelfth,  tfairteentib,  fomrtemth,  Ad  ^leenth,  to 
crimnud  law ;  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  vetum  to  dnl»  and  tke  e^^hte^sth 
to  ciimmal ;  while  tiie  tenth  relates  partly  to  the  one  and  paidy  to  the  Other. 

Another  ground  of  diyinon,  which,  as  being  excesstTdj  obvions,  is  wett  cakni-* 
lated  to  stiibe  an  unonMvaled  mind,  is  the  distinetion  of  persons^  and  tinngs. 
This  was  die  gronnd-woKk  of  the  ammgement  bestowisd  upon  the  Reman  laws. 
It  is  that  of  the  arrangement  which  continues  to  prevail  in  tiie  Engiidi ;  though 
excesKfdj  lude ;  at  once  the  effect  and  the  oaase  of  confbsion.*  ItwiHbeseen, 
howemr,  thatereatfais iaperibct  attempt  at  a  ntional  division  was fiffabeve 
tbe  I&idns» 

<  1b  tile  ovder  in  which  the  titles  foHow  one  anottier,  no  pvinc^ple  of  arrange^ 
meat  can  be  traced.  The  first  e^t  of  the  heads  may  be  r^;arded  te  alklled  to 
tiie  sabject'  of  centmels ;  but  a  more  mde  and  imperfect  divisioii  of  contracts 
oomiQt  easily  be  conceived*  Not  to  dweft  npcm  the  circumstance  of  b^finning 
with  kaasr  one  of  the  OMMt  remote  and  refined  contracts,  instead  €(  the  mote 
obvious  and  sinqpte,  we  may  dbserve  that  the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale  is 
^vided  into  two  parts ;  but,  instead  of  being  treated  in  conjunction  with  one 
iinether,  one  occupies  the  third  place  in  the  list  of  titles,  the  other  the  eighth ; 
and  a  number  of.  heterogeneous  subjects  intervene  ^^  Conoems  among  Part- 
neks^  is  a  title  wiiiek' oociqiies  Hfe  ndddte  phwe  between  that  ci  ^  Ssie  without 
Ownership,**  and  ^  Subtraction  of  what  has  been  given; "  wifli  neither  of  whidi 
it  has  any  relation.  ^  Nonpayment  of  wages  or  hire  *"  stands  immediately  be- 
fi>re  ^  Nonperformance  of  Agreements,"  though  the  latter  is  a  general  tide 
in  whidi  the  fimner  is  included.  Tbd  latter  indeed  is  lemarirahle ;  ibr  it  is  so 
general  tiiat  it  indudes  the  wbde  subject  of  contraets,  though  it  is  here  placed 
as  oidy  one,  and  the  last  save  one,  among  nine  different  titles  or  ^Bvisions  of 


s 


Romn^  by  the  aialrigeiiy  of  Oeir  word  /srs,  wMdi  signified  either  f%bt  of  bat, 
to  m^  wilkoDt  sattilAsl  unpPo^ety>  secfa  exprettioiui  aii,  jmn  of  peiMii;  sad 
/wo  of  thiagi :  ftrllifm|^  ttwisiAfOKlto^alkof  die  rijf A^  of  dlmgs,  duags hetfaig a rigte 
aothaig,  yet  it  was  not  absud  to  tallc  of  the  fatof  of  tilings.  In  their  expreadon  jsni  penmut* 
nmwoAjum  rmns,  diereipat,  tierefoie^  onljr  oonAunoD  of  ideas,  and  aosbiguitf.  The  EngiiBh 
Isayersy  fmi.  tmm^  of  dieir  ohtfaoteristic  propeitiesy  V6nA  imitatioiii  end  the  iacaimci^  of 
cksdag  cioidhied  idess,  faafe  adopted  die  same  divisioii;  though  in  their  set  of  phraset,  rights 
<^  peisoDSi  and  rights  of  tiangs>  there  is  not  ody  confoaion  and  andbigoityi  bat  grots  absurdity. 


I 

i 
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Book  IL  that  sulgect.^  Several  of  the  titles  are  nothing  but  particular  artides  bebnging^ 
to  some  of  the  other  divisions ;  and  are  with  great  impropriety  made  to  stand  aa. 
separate  and  primary  heads*.  Tlie  contra^cts,  for  exam{de»  between  master  and 
servant, 'are  part  of  the  great  subject,  location^  or  letting  and  taking  to  hhre, 
including  services  as  well  as  things ;  yet  are  these  contracts  here  treated  of 
imder  two.  distinct  titles;  the  one,  '*  Nonpayment  of  wages  or  hire,''  the  other, 
*^  Disputes  between  master  and  servant,'*  and  even  these  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  two  intervening  subjects.  **  Concents  among  partners,"  is  an  arti- 
de,  little,  surely,  entitled  to  stand  as  a  separate  head  among  the  prunary  divi-. 
sioiis  o£  law ;  since  the  rights^  of  individuals  in  a  joint  property  £^J1  under  the 
same  distinctions  and  rules  which  determine  their  rights  in  other  property  ^* 
The  transfer  of  ownership  being  one  great  topic,  where  one  branch  of  that  isj 
taken  up^  and  conduded,  it  woidd  appear  a  very  necessary  arrangement  to  pass 
on  to  another,  uid  permit  no  heterogenepus  matter  to  intervene ;  Wlhea  'the  sab*. 
ject,  for  example,  of  transfer  by  contract  is  finished,  to  b^fin  with  transfer  bf 
descent :  Such  obvious  rules,  however,  aj^iear  to  have  had  no  influence  in  fram- 
ing the  Ifindu  systems  of  law :  when  the  subject  of  contracts. is  ended,  the  pria*; 

' .  .     •        .  •     ^ 

'    *  A  very  odd  attempt  at  a  further  generalization  upon  the  first  nine  titles  appear^  in  Mr.  Cole-. 
brooke's  Digest.    His  first  book.  On  Loans,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  first  title  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu.    His  second  bookp  On  Deposits,  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  which  are  exactly 
the  .2d;  3d,  ^th,  and  5th  titles  in  the  list  of  Menu.    His  third  book,  which  is  entitled,  *^  Oh  Ae^ 
Nonperformance  of  Agi^eements,"  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  and  these  are  the  same  with  the: 
four  succeeding  titles  in  the  classification. of  Mentu 

1«  Loans,  2.  Deposits,  S.  Nonperformance  of  agreements :  ThesC)  according  to  the  logic  of  the. 
Digest,  are  the  grand  classes  of  contracts,  and  the  titles  which  belong  to  them.    The  last  of  the. 
titles,  it  is  evident,  cannot  belong  to  any  particular  class :   Nonperformance  is  incident  to  all' 
classes  of  contracts.    Either,  therefore,  this  is  an  improper  title  altogether,  or  it  ooght  to  stand 
as  the  title  of  the  whole  subject  of  contracts:  and  then  Nonperfonnance  of -Agreements  would 
include,  loans,  deposits^  and  every  thing  else.     Under  Deposits  the  Digest  includes  the  following 
sub-titles,    L  Deposits,  and  other  bailments;   2.  Sale  without  ownership;   3*  Concerns  among 
partners ;  4.  Subtraction  of  gifts :  of  which  the  last  two  have  no  more  to  do  with  deposits  than 
they  have  with  loans,  or  any  the  most  remote  branch  of  the  subject;  and  the  second  is  either  a 
part  of  the  first,  and  ought  to  have  been  included  under  it,  a6  relating  to  the  sale  of  tUttgs  depo*' 
sited,  or  that  also  has  no  connexion  with  the  title.    Let  ub  next  contemplate  the  aiib-titles  in« 
eluded  under  NonperfbmuMce  of  Agreements.     They  are,   L  Nonpayment  of  wages  or  hine; 
2.  NonpeHbrmance  of  agreements,    chiefly  in  association ;   S.  Kesctsaion  of  porchaae.  and  aider 
4. .Disputes  between  master  and  herdsman:  As  if  these  included  all  the  agreements,  of  whidi 
there  CQuldbe  nonperfonnance.     The  first  and  last  of  them,  moreover,  are  the  same  thuig»  or 
the  last  is  a  portion  of  the  first. ,  It  is  needless  to  carry  the  cnticism  fiuther. 
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cqml  bf&nches  of  criimiial law  8re  intiodaoedi;  and,  after  these  and  some  other  Chap.  IV. 
topics  are  finished,  then  Mbvs  the  great  subject  of  ndieritanoe.*  "^-i..^,^...^ 

In  ordicr  to  cbnvej  in  as  narrow  a  compass  as  pbssiUe  an  idea  of  the  maxiiqs 
and  i^nrit  of  Hinda  jurisprudence,*  it  will,  be  convenient'  not'  to  fiAow  the*, 
availed  division  of  the  Hindus  themselves.  Omitting  the  Ifiws  which  repudiate  the 
political  order ;  which  determine  who  are  to  govern,  wba  are  to  obey^  and  define 
the  terms  of  ocmunand  and  obedience ;  :Iaw8  are .  ooovenientljr distributed  under, 
the  three  usual  heads ;  I.  Civil  laws,  though  Ctoil  is  a  very  objectionable  term ; 
11.  Penal  laws ;  and  UL  The  laws  of  judicature,  or  those  which  fix  the  mode . 
in  which  the  jwlidid  services  are  rendered  Under  each  of  these  heads  such 
particulars  have  been  carefully  selected  fipom  the  multitude  of  Hindu  laws,  as  ap* 
pewed  the  best  cakuldted  to  convey  an  idea  of -the  leadiiig  quaKties  of  the 
Ifiodu  code,  and  the  stajge  of  civifiaation  to  which  it  appeanr  to  belcmg. 

i.  Under.tfae;  first  of  these'  heads,  property  is  the'  great  sulgect  of  -  law :  T6  Civil  Laws  of 
this  we  may  confine  our  illustBations.  '  r       '  •  ^ 

'.  It  is' needless  to  remark  that  die.sources  of  acquisition,*  by  occupancy,  byk* 
hour,  by  cohtrad;,  by  donation,  by  descent,  which  have  operation  in  almost  a^^ 
stat^  of  society,'  have  operation  in  Hindustan.     It  is  in  the  accuracy  with, 
which  the  intended  eflfects  of  tiiese  incidents  are  defined;  and  in  the  efficien<7  of ' 
the  means  taken  to  secure  the  ben^ts  they  convey,  that  the  exceQ€»ice  pf  one, 
system  above  another  chiefly  consists. 

Hiough  tiie  right  to  property,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  enstrace,  was  probaUy  Patchaaa  aod 
measured  by  occupancy,  and  the  one  ceased  with  the  other,f  ^  the  privilege  was 
eariy  conferred^  of  aliening  for  a  vahiaUe  consideration^  or  of  transferrmg  by 
purdiase  and  sale.  As  tins  is  a  very  simple  compact,  i^  appears  to  admit  of 
little  variety  in  the  various  stages  of  human  improvement.  But  in  an  age  when 
the  means  of  detectmg  firaudulent  acquisitions,  and  of  ^pi^vibgthe  good  fiutfa  t)f 
contracts  and  .bargains  are  imperfectly  known,  it  is  only  such  purchates  ^d 

*  It  18  curiocit,  though  somewfaat  humbling^  to  observe  how  fkr  the  partialities  even  of  great 
men  are  iqfit  to  midead  them.  **  The  articles,'*  says  Dr.  Robertson,  *^of  which  the  Hindu  code 
is  composed,  are  arranged  in  natural  and  luminous  order."  Disquisition  concerning  India,  Ap- 
pendix, p«€17- 

f  Lord  Karnes,  Historical  Law  Tracts,  p.  123,  154.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacb,  lib.  U. 
cap.  ii.  j.  Blackstone's  Coipnientariea  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book  JI.  c.  i.  The  annotator  on 
some  of  the  late  editions  of  Blackstone  diffisrs  from  the  doctrine  in  the  text.  But'  that  witter 
seems  to  bare  mistaken  an  important  circumstance,  careftdly  attended  to  by  the  great  lawyers 
quoted  above,  that  when  the  commodities  of  die  earth  began  to  be  appropriated  they  were  not 
without  owners,  but  the  common  domain  of  the  race  at  large* 
VOL.  L  T 


sale. 
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Book  Jh  saks  asaiemade  inpabfic»  wbidt  it  is  faasd  tsaii vcsieiift  to  liender  vafiidL  T)ie;lftwi» 
accordingly^  of  our  Saxon,  ancesfeois  prdUfaited  the  safe  of  every  thingp  abcivi^  the 
value  of  twenty  peoce^  exoqst  in  open  maricet;  !^  and  it  is  with  a  pleaBix^  kind  of 
smprise  we  find  that  similas  oircumstances  haxe  suggested  a  similar  expedient 
t0  the  peqde  of  Hindustan.  ^  He,"*  says  the  law  ef  Menu^f  ^  who  has  receiYed 
a  chattel  hy  purchase  in  open  niacket».  before  a  number  of  men»  justly  acquires 
the  absolute  pvoperty,  by  handng  paid,  the  price  of  it**  The  right»  l|pwever» 
conveyed  by  a  bonl  fide  purdiase.  is  not,  amqng  the  Hindus^  earned  to  thi^  extent 
whidi  ift  found  requisite  in  a  cmnmpirial  and  highly  civilized  society.  If  the 
goods  were  not  the  property  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  soids;  the  right  of 
the  purphaser  becomes  absohite  only  if  he  can  joeduce  the  vendor.  **  If»  *'  s^qra 
the  law  of  Menu»  j:  *^  the  vendor  be  not  producflile^  and  the  vendee  prove  the 
public  sale,  the  latter  miiat  be  dSsmisaed  by  the  king  without  pumshment ;  and 
the  former  owner,  who  lost  the  ohattelt  niay  talce  it  back,  on  paying  the  vendee 
half  its  valne."  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  throw  so  much  uncertainty  into  th€t 
jppeat  dass  of  transactions  by  purchase  and  sak^  as  in  a  civilized  state  of  society 
would  produce  a  ruinous  obstrudion  of  business.  A  manufiicturer  purdia9es  a 
quantity  of  the  raw  material,  and  works  it  up ;  he  would  lose  in  a  ruinous  pro- 
portion if  the  owner  of  that  material  could  demand  the  identical  mihstaoce,  on 
tandering  the  half  of  its  price.  In  many  cases  the  identical  substance  is  ex- 
ported; in  many  it  is  consumed;  and  cannot  possibly  be.restwed*.^  Among 
children,  and  among  rude  people,  little  accustomed  to  take  their  decisions  upon 
fiill  and  mature  consideration,  nothing  is  moie  common  tiian  to  repaiit  <tf  their 
bargains,  and  wish  to  vevoke  the  transaction.  Amo^g  th^HindMS  this  has  been 
finind  an  affair  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  an  entire  head  in  the  dassi- 

•  •  • 

«  L.  L.  Ethel.    10. 13.    L.  L.  E4g.  Hidces.  Diastrt  p.  SO. 

f  Ch.  viii.  201.  Y/hen  Abraham  bought  afield  of  Ephron  to  bury  Sarah,  the  bargain  was 
transacted  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  Genesis,  ch.  xxiiL  See,  too,  Homer^s  Iliad,  lib. 
xviii.  ver.  499,  &c. 

J  Ch.  viii.  202.  _ 

§  A  curious  enumeration  of  the  oases  in  which  the  property  of  one  man  is  so  incorporated 
with  that  of  another  as  to  be  inseparable,  is  given  in  the  Roman  law,  under  the  head  of  Accession 
Inclusio,  adferruminatioi  intextura,  incedificatio,  scriptura,  pictura^  specificati9,  commixtio,  et 
qonfusio. 

.  The  English  law  (a  few  special  cases  excepted)  gives  an  absolute  right  of  property  to  the  bon& 
fide  purchaser,  by  whatever  means  the  commodity  may  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  vendor. 
If  the  English  law,  however,  takes  care  of  the  purchaser,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  deplorably 
defective  in  the  care  which  it  takes  of  the  party  by  whom  the  conmiodity  is  lost 
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^adlon  of  their  laws.    A  rariety  oi  cases  are  enumerated,  in  which  a  man,  if  CirAr.  IV. 

» 

dissatisfied  With  his  bargain^  majr  insist  iipon  iiaving  it  annoUed ;  and  in  general  ^*''— ^r— ^ 
any  sale  and  puaN^faase  of  thingis  not  perishable  may  be  resdnded  Within  ten  days 
at  the  will  of  either  of  th^  parties.*    Tbks  too^  it  is  evident,  is  a  law  which, 
%  &om  the  obstruction  it  woiiM  create  to  buginess,  is  dtogether  incompatible  wifh 

an  age  in  which  the  divifi^ns  abd  refinements  of  industry  have  multiplied  e%^ 
ceedingly  the  numW  of  exchanges.  The  regulation  according  to  whidi  the 
prices  of  things,  instead  of  beiiig  left  to  the  natural  and  beneficent  laws  of  com* 
petition,  are  fixed  by  authcnrity,  conveys  not  a  high  idea  of  the  knCKvledge  and 
dvifization  of  the  Hindus.  **  Let  the  king,'*  says  the  ordinance  of  Menu, 
^  establish  rules  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  all  marketable  things.  Once  in 
every  five  nights,  or  at  the  dose  o(  every  half  month,  let  him  make  a  regu* 
lation  for  market  prices."  f  It  is  a  circumstance  fiill  Of  meaning,  that  under  this 
head  of  bargain  and  sale  is  defined  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  oontract.  j: 

There  are  mimy  occasions  on  which  it  is  usefiil  td  the  owner  of  property,  to  Bailment. 

•  •  • 

place  it^  in  the  hands  of  another  person,  Williotit  transferring  the  ownership,  it 
may  be  deposited  fiir  safe-custody  merdy ;  it  may  be  placed,  fwthe  si^  of  )m 
operation,  as  with  the  dyer,  for  the  benefit  of  his  art ;  with  the  tisdirier,  ddier 
by  sea  or  land,  for'the  sake  of  transportation ;  or  it  mary  be  placdd,  as  in  ttA 
case  of  a  valuable  animal,  for  the  sake  of  maintenance.  These,  and  a  variety 
of  other  transactions  of  a  similar  sort,  are  induded  in  English  law  under  the 
title  of  bailments.  In  a  well-regulated  society,  where  the  house  of  one  man  i^ 
nearly  as  secure  fi^nm  violence  as  that  of  another,  mere  deposits,  uidess  in  the 
case  of  warehousing,  the  object  of  which  is  convenience  or  economy,  rather 
than  security,  form  a  dass  of  transactions  of  little  comparative  magnitude.  In 
a  rude  society,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  security,  and  in  which  the  means  of 
wncyftling  valuables  is  we  of  the  great  studies  of  life,  deposits  become  an  otgect 
of  the  gmtest  importanoe.  In  the  Hindu  code,  other  cases  of  bailment  occupy  a 
narrow  space :  the  article  of  deposits  swells,  akme,  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
f  forms  a  subject  of  considerable  intricacy  and  detail.  §    The  chief  peculiarities  in 

the  provisions  are  fimnd  in  the  modes  of  proof;  which  will  be  considered,  when  we 

*  Laws  of  Meau,  ch.  viii.  222,  228.  See  also  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Lairs^  di.  xi.,  and 
Mr.  Cdebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  book  IIL  du  iu. 

t  lb.  401,  i02.  ItiB  worthy  of  remade  that  this  was  a  regulation  too  among  the  ancient  Britaoi, 
Leges  WaUicse,  lib.  liL  247.    Henry's  Hist.  Brit.  ir.  902. 

X  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  yiii.  224  to  227. 

f  See  Laws  of  Menn,  di.  viii.;  HaUied*8  Gentoo  Code,  !▼. ;  Colebrooke's  Digest,  book  IL  ch.  L; 
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BookIIv  speak  of  the  third  branch  of  jurispnuieiice.  These  is,  how€verf  Me  role  89 
exclusively  belonging  to  this  artidle,  and  at  the  same  time  ekjftesdv^e  of  so  much 
simplicity, '  not  to  say  rudeness,  of  icteas  and  mannera,  that  this  i^^ears  to  be  its 
proper  place.  ^^  On  failure  of  witnesses,  to  prove  a  d^xwty  let  the  judge  actu- 
ally deposit  gold  or  precious  things  with  the  defendant,  by  the  artfiil  contrivance 
of  spies.  Should  he  restore  that  deposit,  he  is  to  be  held  innocent ;  if  he  deay 
it,  he  is  to  be  apprehended  and  compelled  to  pay  the  value  of  both.""  * 


letting  and    ^    Hiring ;  that  is,  for  a  valuable  consideration  and  to  a  d^nite  extent  trans^ 

Hlfing. 

fening  to  another  the  use  of  >  aily  thing  valuable,  is  a  ri^t  which  holds  a  sort,  cxf 
middle  0ace  between  sale  and  bflihnent ;  and  may  extend  to  personal,  services  as 
wdl  as  to  commodities,  f  As  this  contract  fidls  very  naturally  under  the  laws,  of 
purchase  and  sale, X  it  occupies  anarrow  space  in  the  volumes  of  Hindu  law, 
and  as  &r  as  commodities  are  concerned  offers  nothing  particular  fyr  observation.  § 
In  the  hire  of  personal  services,  three  principal  dasses  are  distinguished ;  'firsts 
the  students  of  the  Veda,  who  discharge  every  memal  oflioe  to  their  masters, 
and  receive  instruction  in  return ;  secondly  handknfts,  who  receive  either  stipu* 
lated  wages,  or,  if  no  agreement  has  been  made,  one  tenth  of  the  profits  on 
their  labour ;  thirdly,  agricultural  servants,  who  are  always  paid  in  kiad^— for 
tending  cows,  one  tenth  of  the  nulk ;  for  the  culture  oiP  oorp,  one  tenth  of  the 
crop.    If  a  hired  servant  perform  not  his  work  according  to  8greement»  he  shall 

Heineccli  Pandect,  pan  III.  lib,  xvi.  tit  3,  oa  the  subject  of  deposits,  and  the  importance  of  this 
class  of  transactioDS  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  with  the  causes  of  that  tmpOTtance. 
'    The  reader  may  see  one  of  the  few'attempts  which  have  been  made  to  let  in  the  light  of 
common  senseiqpenlhe  law  of  England,  in  tile  Essay  on  Barents,' of  Sir  William  Jones. 

*  LawBof  Menu,  du  viiL  188.  •  .    '^. 

..  *f  The  language  of  English  law  ia  the  case  of  tUs  contract  is  defective,  and  a  source  of  con- 
fusion. In  the  case  of  other  contracts,  it  has  one  name  for  the  act  of  one  of  the  parties,  another 
name  for  that  of  the  other..  Thus,  in  the  case  of  exchange,  one  ci  the  parties  is  said  to  sefl, 
the  other  to  buy ;'  in  that  of  a  loan,  one  of  the  parties  is  said  to  lend,  the  other  to  borrow.  In  the 
present  case,  it  often  uses  but  one  name  for  the  acts  of  both  parties ;  both  he  uriio  gives  the  use, 
and  he  who  receives  it,  being  said  to  hire.  The  Civilians  are  saved  from  this  inconvenience  by  the 
use  of  the  Latin  language ;  in  which  the  act  of  the  one  party  is  termed  locatioj  that  of  the  other 
conduction    To  let  and  to  /itre,  if  uniformly  employed,  would  answer  the  same  purpose  in  English. 

X  Institute  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  25.  Locatio  et  conductio  proxima  est  emptioni  et  venditioni, 
iisdemqiie  juris  regulis  consistit. 

§  The  simplicity  of  some  of  the  enactments  provokes  a  smile ;  ^'  If  a  person  hath  hired  any 
$hing  for  a  stipulated  time  be  shall  pay  the  rent  accordingly.**  (Gentoo  Code,  x.)  Again,  <<  If 
a  person,  having  agreed  for  the  rent  of  the  water  of  a  pool,  or  of  the  water  of  a  well,  or  of  the 
water  of  a  river,  or  of  a  house,  does  not  pay  it,  the  magistrate  shall  cause  such  rent  and  hire  to 
be  paid."    Ibid. 
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be  finedf  aadJlnfeit  his  wliges.  What  he  has  been  pvevented^bj  sidmess  fccmi  Chap.. IV. 
pttBii'iniPg,  he  is  aBcwed  to  execute  after  he  is  well;  but  if  heleaTes  unfimshed, 
either  by  Imnsdf  ot  a  substitute/  any  part .  of  the  stipulated  service,  howeva 
SBiaDy  he:is  deprived  of  the  hire  tar.  the  whple.  r  One  branch  of  this  BMlject^  the 
tpHigatigas  between  mastGcs,  and  the  servants  who  t^ul  thev  cattle,  is  .of  so 
much-importaiice,  denoting  a  state  of  sociely  n^roaching  the  pastoral,  as  to 
constitute  a  whote  title  of  Hindu  law.  The  [nrincqial  object  is. to  define  those 
injunesaeoniing  to  the  cattfe^  and. those  trespasses  co^vnil^  bythenu  for 
whidi  the  keeper  is  reqMmsible.*  .  ,  .  j  j, 

i-  That  peeidkr  spedes  of  .transfer  which  is  baiawn  by  the  nao^  of  I0911  iat  rWl^oant. 
otgect  of  great  ini{M)rtance  :in  the  juxisprudenpe^  of  all.  Piitionii.  .Among  the 
Hindus  it  stands  as:  the  firdt.artictein  thedassi^ation  of  l^alsut^ectSf  and.ia 
^  D^est  of  Mr.  Golebrooke  oc^pies  entirely  ope- of  the  fouir  books  into  whidi 
the  compiktB of  that  work  have  divided  tbelaw^ of. c6n<ract.  From  the  pecu-^ 
UnrHieB j^ithe ideas  and^in ;the.ciicuiaftanoes  of. the  Hu^s,  it  forms  among 
them  a  sul^eot  of  mwe  than  usual  comfdieid^.  In  an  impmved  state  of  sodrty^ 
in  wiodiithcijeffidiencgr  of  law,  tfae.*difltasifim,of,W6aUh9,.a^ 
iif  buMiess,'  hairercreated  a  mutual  coni^dMi^,  loans  .f^e  generally  omtracted  4m 
^be  .security  of  law,-  withoat  the  actual  custody  :or  d^Kisit  of  the  property  on 
Irluch'they  may  b^  aecwed.  It  is  oiily  thut  esteem^  confined  and  d^grnded 
i^ecies:  of  lending  abandonedto  pa wnbrd^ers,  in  which  pledges  form  a  regular  and 
component  part  .  In  the  more»early  and  impetfect  states  of. the  sodal  union,  dr* 
^wnstances  are  very  difierent.  L^w  is  both  fed)le  and  inaccurate,  poverty , reigns, 
violence  prevails ;  and  tiie  man  who  is  ahk  to  disdiaige  his  debts  to-day  may  be 
stript  of  all  his  possessions  to-morrow.  In  these  circumstances,  the.  security  of 
Ja«r  upon  theperson  or  property  of  the  debtor  is  sddom  suffident ;  and  the  depcrit 
.of  some  equivalent  propdty  as  a  pledge  is  the  obvious,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
common  resource.  The  doctrine  of  pledges  forms  one  of  the  most  cpnsideraUe 
branches  of  this  part  of  tiie  Hindu  code.  The  laws  relating  to  them  are  laid 
down  with  great  minuteness  and  solemnity ;  a  variety  of  cases  are  distinguished, 
and  the  recdpt  of  pledges  appears  to  have  formed  a  component  part  of  a  compar 
ratively  numerous  and  important  dass  of  transactions,  f    The  responsibility  of  a 

•  Lsws  of  Menu,  ch<  viu.  214  to  21S,  and  989  to  9M.  Halhsd's  Geotoo  Code,  ?iiL,  bu 
Cofebrooke's  Digest,  book  UL  ch.iL  and  iv.  ^ 

t  Laws  of  Menu,  yuL  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  i.  sect.  2.  CokbnMke's  Digett,  part  L 
book  I«  cfa.  iii. 
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Book  II.  second  persoii^  who  becomes  surety  for  the  borrower,  is  anotiier  foundation  on 
which  Hindu  loans  are  coi^racted,  and  the  different  sp^es  of  it  are  not  inact 
curately  disdnguisHedi*  Interest^  or  a  consideration  fbr  property  lent,  appears 
to  have  been  known  at  a  very  earty  stage  of  civilization,  f  As  it  is  onlyuiteredt 
on  debts  of  money  which  is  famifiar  to  the  members  of  a  highly-civifized  society, 
Europe^  visitors  appear  to  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  Uie  Hindu  law,  which 
imposes  an  interest  to  be  paid  in  kind  on  loans  in  goods,  as  grain,  fhiit,  wool  01^ 
hair,  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  like,  i  Mr.  Halhed  says,  *^  The  d^^nvnt  rate  5# 
interest  to  be  paid  for  different  articles  is  perhaps  an  institute  peculiar  to  Hindus^ 
tan ;  bnt  it  reflects  a  strong  light  upon  the  simplicity  (^ancient  manners,'  before 
money  was  imiversally  current  as  the  medium  of  bartw  for  all  commodities,  and 
JBat  the  same  time  a  weighty  jnrorf  of  the  great  antiquity  of  these  laws,  whicli 
semi  calddated  for  the  crude  conceptions  of  an  almost  lUiteJrate  people  upoii 
their  first  civilization.'*  ^  When  Mr.  Halhed,  however,  informs  us  that  thi^  ]a# 
^  reflects  a  sb*ong  light  upon  the  simplicity  of  tf/fcimf  manners,"  it  is  necessary 
to  add  tliAt  whatever  light  it  reflects  uix>n  ancient  it  reflects  the  same  upon  present 
Biahners,  as  this  is  not  a  law  anciently  in  force,  but  long  ago  repealed;  it  ia  a  law 
now  in  operation,  and  as  statable  as  ever  td  ihe  purely  Hindu  €(tate  of  aodeiy. 
Mr.  Hsdhed  too  is  mistaken  when  he  supposes  ^at  ibis  is  an  instftntion  peculkit 
to  the  Hindus.  It  was  JEandliorly  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses^  and 
Was  probaUy  a  common  practice  in  the  nations  around  Judea,  as  well  as  iA 
Egypt,  from  which  the  Jews  had  recently  departed.  ||  To  vary  the  rates  of 
interest  upon  the  difierent  castes  is*a  peculiarity  more  naturally  arising  bom  the 
un£Eur  and  odious  distinctions  among  men  created  by  the  Hindus^  The  rule  es^ 
tablished  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  is,  to  take,  when  there  is  a  pledge,  one  and  a 
quarter  per  cent,  per  month ;  when  there  is  no  pledge^  two  per  cent,  per  month;  that 
is  ftoin  a  Brahmen:  but  firomamahof  the  militaiy  caste, three  per  cent;  four  percent. 
firomoiK  of  the  mercantile  caste;  and  from  aman  of  the  servile  caste  no  less  than 

*  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  Colebrooke's  Digest,  part  I.  book  I.  ch.  iv.  Halhsd's  Gentoo 
Code,  ch.  L  sect.  S. 

f  It  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt ;  Deuteroou 
ch.  xxiii.  20. 

%  Laws  of  Menu,  viii.  151. 

$  Halhed^  Pra&ce  to  the  Code  of  Geatoo  Laws,  p.  £9. 

II  **  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother,  usury  of  money,  usuiy  of  tkhiaUj  nmaj 
of  amf  thing  tiat  Ulent  upon  utury.  Unto  a  straoger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury.**  DeuleiDD. 
xxiii.  19,  20. 
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fiv€  per  oat.  per  maattu*    Thi&  exoriatant  rste  of  interest  afibrds  m  satiflfifiKrtory  Chap.  lY. 

ciiteiioii  to  judge  ef  the  ppiniona  wluch.  aie  not  unftequently  advanced,  of  the 

great  lidtes  which»  at  aotne  imaginaiy  period,  formerlj  distinguished  Hmdustan^ 

The  excessive  accumulation,  however,  of  interest  was  forbidden.     Upon  a  loan 

in  monejr,  interest,  bejond  the  amount  of  the  principal,  was  not  a  debt ;  f  upon 

loans  in  goods,  fojr  some  reason  which  it  is  not  easy  to  divine,  it  was  penmtted 

to  five  times  the  amount  of  the  prindpaL     Compound  interest  too  was  pro- 

hifatted.     These  were  rules  which  would  give>  effectual  motives  to  the  Hindu^ 

cseditor  to  exact  the  r^ular.  payment  of  his  interest,  with  rigid  severity.  |     In^ 

the  laws  relatiiig  to  loans,  however,  the  most  remarkable  particular  is  the  mode 

of.  enforcing  payment.     The  creditor  is  conmianded  first,  to  speak  to  the  fiiends 

9Bd  lelatioiis  of  the  debtor ;  next,  to  go  in  person  and  importune  him,  staying 

ume  time  in  hi&  house,  but  without  eating  en-  drinking.     If  these  methods  fail,  he 

may  th^i  carry  the  ddiitor  home  with  him,  and  having  seated  him,  as  the  law  ex-* 

pfiesseait>  he&ate  men  ci  character  and  reputation,  may  there  detain  Mm.     Should 

lie  still  hold  out,  the  creditor  is  next  directed,  to  endeavour  by  feigned  pretences 

to  get  possession  of  same  of  his  gooda;  or,  if  any  pledge  was  deposited  with  him^ 

to  carry  it  befbre  Uie  magistrate,  who  will  cause  it  to  be  sold  to  make  paymenti 

If  ndther  of  these  expe£eiits  cap  be  used,  he  shall  seize  and  coMne  the  debtor's 

wifb,  children,  ^ttle,  buffdoes,  horses,  &sc. ;  also  his  pots,  dothes,  mats,  and 

ftimiture,  and,  seatmg  lumself  at  his  door,  there  receive  his  money.     Should 

even  this  proceeding  fidl,  he  is  commanded  to  seize,  and  bind  the  debtor's  person, 

fmd  procure  by  fordUe  means  a  discharge  of  the  debt.  §    What  is  meant  by 

fordbk  means*  is  su^Sciently  explained  in  the  fidtowing  extraordinary  definition. 

^  Whea>  having  tied  the  debtor,  the  oreditor  carries  him  to  his  own  house,  and 

bybeatmg  or  other  means  oompeb  Inm  to  pi^,  tiiis  is  called  violent  compulsipB* 

By  beating,"  adds  the  law,  ^  w  by  coercion,  a  creditor  may  enforce  payment 

fixnn  his  debtw."  H    When  the  debtw  is  of  a  caste  not  superior  to  the  creditor, 

*  The  tribes  ofBunren  Siinker,  that  is,  all  the  nixed  dssses,  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  in  sixteen 
(or  rather  more  than  six  per  cent.)  per  month.    Halhed's  Gentoo  Code»  ch.  i.  sect  1 . 

f  Itis  curious  that  thistoo  was  a  law  of  Egypt,  at  least  in  regard  toloans  npon  security. 
Diod.  iSic*  lib.  i.  oiqp.  79.    Gognet's  Or^in  of  Laws,  part  IIL  book  I«  ch.  iv. 

X  For  the  details  lespeoliiii^  the  bw  «f  interest,  coDsalt  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  riii.  liO  to  15*. 
Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  di.  L  sect.  1.    Colebrooke's  Digest,  part  L  book  L  ch.  ii. 

I  Thismodec^personalseizurehadplaceat  an  early  age  among  the  Egyptian^;  buttheymade 
ta£Bcient  advancement  to  abolish  it.  A  law  of  king  Bocchoris  permitted  the  creditor  to  seize  only 
the  goods  of  his  debtor  for  payment.    Diod.  Sic  lib.  i.  p.  90. 

1  Colebrooke's  Digest,  pert  I.  book  L  ch.  ri.  sect  240,  241. 
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BookII.  the  ktter  may  sdtt  and  compd  him  to  labour  for  th^  U^ 

man  owes  debts  to  several  creditors^  he  is  oommaaded  to  disdiaxge  first  one  debt 
and  then  another,  in  the  order  in  .which  they  were  contracted;  a  regulation^  bj. 
which,  cme  or  two  of  his  creditars^may  receive  in  full  their  demands,  while  the 
rest,; whether  few  or  numerous,  are  entirely  defrauded.  The  equitable,  arrange- 
ment of  an  equal  dividend^  which  we  find  established  among  nations  of  veiy 
limited  [HTOgress  in  the  knowledge  of  law,  seems  never,. obvious  and.useAd  as  it 
is,  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  rude  legislators  of  Hindustan*  When  a  cre- 
ditor procures,  payment  of  a  debt  by  iapidication  to  the  magistrate,  he  pays  him 
for  his  interposition  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  recovered.*  By  a  veiy  extra* . 
ordinary  regulation  a  punishment  seems  to  be.  inflicted  on  .the  defendant  in  all 
actions  for  debt  wherein  he  is  cast.  *^  A  debt  being  admitted  by  the  defisndant^ 
he  must  pay  five  in  the  hundred  as  a  fine  to  the  king ;  but  if  it  be  denied  and 
proved,  twice^as  much.**!  The  sacred  character  of  the  Brahmen,  whose  lifeit 
is  the  xnojst  dreadfiil  of  crimes  either  .directly  or  indirectly,  to.  shorten,  suggested 
to  him  a  process  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  the  most  singular  and  extmvagant 
|;hat  ever  was  found  amoQg  men.  .  He  proceeds  to  the  door  of  the  person  whom 
be  means  to  coerce,,  or  wherever  else  he  can.  most  conveniently  intercept  hinit 
with  poison  or  a  poignard  inhis  hand.  If  the  person  should  attempt  to  paset,  or 
make  fais  escape,  the  Brahmen  is  prepared  instantly  to  destroy  himself.  The  pri- 
soner, is  therefore  bound  in  the  strongest  chains ;  for  the  Uood  of  the  self-murdei^ed 
B^men  would  be  diarged  upon  his  head,  and  no  punishment  could  expiate  his 
crime.  The  Brahmen  setting  himself  down,  (the  action  is  called  sitting  in  dhema) 
fiasts ;  and  the  victim  of  his  arrest,  for  whom  it  would  be  impious  to  eat,  while  a 
member  of  the  sacred  class  is  fasting  at  his  door,  must  follow  his  example.  It 
is  now,  however,  not  a  meife  contest  between  the  resolution  or  straigth  of  the 
parties;  for, if  the  obstinacy  of  the  prisoner  jdiould  exhaust  the  Brahmen,. and 
occasion  his  death,  he  is  answ:erable  f<»*  that  most  atrocious  of  crimes  the  murder 
of  a  priest ;  h^  becomes  execrable  to  his  countrymen,  the  horrors  of  remorse 
never  fail  to  pursue  him  ■%  he  is  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  society,  and  life 
itself  is  a  oilamity.  As  the  Brahmen  who  avails  himself  of  this  expedient  is 
bound  for  his  honour  to  persevere,  he  seldom  fails  to  succeed,. because  the  danger 
to  his  »itagonist  of  pushing  the  experiment  too  fieur  is  trem^dous.     Nor  is  it  in 


*  For  the  laws  i^spectiDg  recovery  of  debt,  see  Laws  of  Menu,  cb.  viii.'   Halhed's  Gentoo 
Code,  ch.  i.  sect.  5.    Colebrooke's  DigQSt^  part  L  book  L  ch«  Ivi. 
t  Laws  of  Menu,  yiii.  139. 
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lib  own  ooncerM  alone  that  he  may  turn  to  so  strangje  an  account  the  sacrednesi;  Chap,  TV 
of  his  person  :  he  may  hire  himsdf  to  enforce  in  the  same  manner  the  claims  of  ^— "^r^^-^ 

V 

may  other  man ;  and  not  claims  of  debt  merely ;  he  may  employ  this  barbarous 
expedient  m  any  suit.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary^  even  after  l^al 
process^  even  when  the  magistrate  has  pronounced  a  decision  against  him^  and 
in  farour  of  the  person  vipcm  whom  his  claim  is  made,  he  may  still  sit  in  dhern% 
and  by  this  dreadful  mode  of  appeal  make  good  his  demand.* 
.  We  have  now  reviewed  the  great  peculiarities  of  the.  Hindu  law  in  r^ard  to 
those  transfers  of  propa*ty  whkh  partake  of  the  nature  of  exchange,  and .  in 
whidi  some  sort  of  an  equivalent  is  given  and  received ;  it  remains  for  ua  tQ 
eonnder  those  in  which  the  property  passes  Gtom  one  owner  to  another  without 
any  return. 

Hie  nsost  extenave  class  of  this  spedeis  of  transactions  are  thocie  occasioned  SuooeseioB. 
hy  the  deaiUi  of  the  owner.  Men  had  added  several  Unks  to  the  chain  by  whieb 
they  wene  oonoectod  with  property,  before  they  ceased  to  consider  death  as 
the  cause  of  a  perfect  separation,  and  as  leaving  their  possessions  free  to  the 
earliest  occupier.  A  right  of  succession  in  the  children  suggests  itself>  however^ 
at  a  ver]^  early  period  in  the  progress  of  civilization*  It  is  recommended  by  so 
Boany  motives,,  it  so  happily  accord^  with  some  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  human 
BatuK,  and  is  so  easilff  oigrafted  upon  the  fvevious  order  of  things  that  it  coul<| 
not  fail  to  be  an  early  institution.  The  children,  in  fact,  beii^  naturally  the 
fiearest.to  their  parent  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  were  generally  in  circum- 
stances to  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  occupancy,  and  to  exclude  other  suc- 
cessors by  prix»r  possession.     Still  fiurther,  it  yfos  the  usual  arrangement  in  early 

>  »  See  an  seceuntof  the  practice  of  ritdng  in  dhenm,  by  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmonth), 
Jbufct.  IteBee(rches>  iv.  SdOeo  S9&  Ue tells  mi  that>  m^ Iheiastitation  of  Ihe  court  of jiuticeali 
Benares  in  I78S,  Ihe  praetioe  has  been  less  freqoent,  but  that  even  the  interfBrence  of  thateoiut- 
and  of  the  resident  had  ocoanooally  been  unable  to  dbed^  iu  He  teUs  u^  too,  that  some  of  die 
pundits,  when  consulted^  declared  the  validity  of  the  deed  or  concession  extorted  by  dhenia;  b^ 
restricted  that  validity  to  such  claims  as  are  yist :  others  denied  its  yalidity,  except  where  the 
party  confirmed  the  engagement  after  the  coercion  is  withdrawn.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  re-^ 
^strictions  are  inconsistent  with  the  fkcts  whidi  Lord  Teigmnouth  records,  and  are  mere  attempts 
of  the  pundits,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  to  interpret  their  laws  into  as  great  a  coincidence 
ae  posrible  with  the  ide^  of  the  great  persons  by  whom  the  questions  are  put  tO'them.  A  regu« 
lation  was  made  by  the  Bengal  government  in  1795  fbr  preventing  this  practice.  See  piq^erst 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  3d  June  1813,  p.  431.  See  also  Brougfaton's 
Mhratta  Camp,  p.  42. 

YOL,  L  U 
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Book  II.  stages  of  society,  for  the  different  members  of  a  family  to  live  together ;  and  to 
possess  the  property  in  common.*  The  father  was  rather  the  head  of  a  number 
of  partners,  than  the  sole  proprietor.  When  he  died  it  was  not  so  much  a 
transfer  of  property,  as  a  continued  possession  ;  and  the  copartnership  was  only 
deprived  of  one  of  its  members.  The  laws  of  inheritance  among  the  Hindus 
are  almost  entirely  founded  upon  this  patriarchal  arrangement,  f  When  the 
father  dies,  if  the  sons  shall  choose  to  live  together,  the  eldest,  says  the  law, 
shall  take  the  station  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  property  is  held  jointly 
in  his  name.t  *^  For  brothers  a  common  abode  is  ordained  so  long  as  both  their  pa-^ 
rents  live.  On  failure  of  both  their  parents,  partition  among  brothers  is  ordained."*^ 
Even  during  the  life-time  of  the  father,  a  separation  of  the  family  mi^t  take 
place,  when  a  division  was  made  of  the  property,  according  to  the  strict  notion 
of  a  joint  interest,  in  the  proportion  of  two  shares  to  the  father,  and  one  share 
equally  to  each  of  the  sons.  ||  When  the  division,  however,  of  the  common 
estate  is  delayed  till  the  death  of  the  father,  the  elder  brother,  as  the  new  head 

*  <'  Among  barbarians  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  persons  who  belong  to  the  same  family  ant 
understood  to  enjoy  a  commmiity  of  goods.  In  those  early  ages,  when  men  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure strangers  to  commerce  or  the  alienation  of  commodities,  the  right  of  property  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  right  of  using  or  poisesring ;  and  those  persons  who  have  acquired  the  joint 
possession  of  any  subject  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  joint  proprietors  of  it."  Millar  on  ther 
English  government,  L  190. 

f  The  whole  too  of  that  title  of  law,  "  Concerns  among  partners,"  refers  not  so  much  to  a 
joint-stock  property,  contributed  by  certain  individuals  for  carrying  on  any  particular  business, 
as  to  the  property  of  a  number  of  persons,  most  commonly  brothers  or  other  near  relations,  who 
agree  to  live  together,  and  to  have  all  their  efiects  in  common.  The  multitude  of  the  laws 
proves  the  frequency  of  the  transactions. — The  old  law  of  inheritance  among  the  Romans  was 
altogether  foimded.  upon  the  same  ideas.  Fundamentum  successionis  veteris  erat  conservatio 
familiarum.  Faniilia  enim  umversitas  quedam  videbatur,  cujus  princeps  est  paterfamilias. 
-»4luum  ergo  proximi  in  fisnilia  essent  liberi  vel  sui  heredes,  tanquam  vivo  patre,  quodam* 
modo  domini  et  «vfw(;Aii^«^M,  legibus  xii.  tabularum  cautumfuerat;  si  ihtxstato  mobitur  coi 

SUUS  HBRES   NEC  BSCIT,  AONATUS  PB9XIMUS  VAM ILI AM  HABBTO.     HeilleC.  in  Inst.  lib.  ill.  tit.  1. 

sect  690. 

X  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  ix.  105. 

§  Colebrooke's  Digest,  part  II.  book  V.  ch.  iti.  sect.  114*. 

II  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  ii.  sect.  11.  Colebrooke's  Digest,  part  II.  book  V.  ch.  ii*  Mr. 
Halhed  has  remarked  that  the  demand  of  the' prodigal  son  in  the  GiDSpel  for  his  portion,  afods 
proof  of  a  similar  state  of  things  among  the  Jews.  The  attentive  readerwm  perceive  many  other 
strokes  of  resemblance.  All  the  more  cultivated  nations  of  Asia  appelv  to  have  reached  a  stage 
of  society  nearly  the  same. 
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of  the  fiunily,  is  distinguished  in  the  partition.  He  first  receives  oife  twentieth  Cbap«  IV. 
of  the  inheritsnce,  after  which  it  is  divided  equally  among'  all'  the  brothers.* 
With  a  few  immaterial  exceptions,  the  principle  of  equal  divisibn  guided  succes- 
sion among  the  Hindus.  ..  '^  Let  the  sons^  after  the  death  of  the  par^ts,  equally 
share  the  assets.  If  all  sons  be  equal  in  good  qualities,  they  must  shar6  alik^ ; 
but  he  who  is.  distinguished  by  science  and  good  conduct  shall  take  a  greater 
share  than  the  rest."  f  The  last  of  these  clauses  affords  an  example  of  that 
v^ueness  and '  ainbiguity, '  the  source  of  endless  dispute,  which  distinguishes  the 
laws  of  all  ignorant  people,  and  which  forms  a  most  remarkable  feature  ill  those 
of  Hindustan.  IVhat  is  the  criterion  to  ascertain  that  superiority  in  science  and 
virtue,  which  determines  thelshare  of  brothers  in  the'  division  of  the  paternal 
estate ?  Or  who  is  to  be  the  judge?  ,  As  every  brother  mfty  advance  his  own 
pretensions,  a  move  effisctual  Tule  for  the  propagation  of  discord  could  not  be 
devised*  Equally  unskilfiil,  and  pregnant  with  evil  consequences,  is  the  vague 
and  indeterminate  law  which  declares  ^^  that  all  those  brothers  who  are  addicted 
to  any  vice  ishall  lose  their  titie  to  the  inherttance."  j:  As  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase,  ^*  addicted  to  any  vice,"  may  receive  any  latitude,  according  to  the 
inclinations  and  views  of  the  expounder,  a  gate  is  here  thrown  open  to  unlimited 
injustice.  Inconsistency^  and  even  direct  contradiction,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Hindu  laws,  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  even  requisite  to 
avoid ;  as  it  is  expressly  enacted,  that,  when  two  laws  command  opposite  things, 
both  are  to  be  held  valid  §  This  property  is  fuUy  exemplified  in  the  laws  of 
inheritance.  It  is  declared  that,  ^^  on  the  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  lawful 
heirs  are  such  Brahmens  as  have  read  the  three  Yedas,  as  are  pure  in  body 
and  mind^  as  have  subdued  their  passions ;  and  they  must  constantly  offer  the 
cake ;  thus  the  rites  of  obsequies  cannot  fail"  ||  Yet  it  is  added,  in  the  very 
next  clause  or  sentence  '^  The  property  of  a  Brahmen  shall  never  be  token  as  an 
escheat  by  the  King ;  this  is  a  fixed  law ;  but  the  wealth  of  the  other  classes^ 


'    *  Coldbrooke*8  Digest,  bode  V.  du  i.  sect.  %  subtect.  94.    Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  eh*  ik 
sect.  12. 

f  Colebrodke's  IXgest,  part  II.  book  V.  di.  S,  subsect.  115,  116,  ch.  L  sect  2,  subsect.  84. 
*    -](.  Laws  of  Menu,  di.  ix.  214. 

§  **  Wben  there  are  two  sacred  texts,  apparently  ineansistent,  both  are  held  to  be  law,  for  both 
«re pronounced  by  the  wise  to  be  valid  and  recondleable.  Thus  in  the  Veda  are  these  texts: 
Let  the  sacrifice  be  when  the  sun  has  arisen,  and  before  it  has  risen,  and  whien  neither  sun  nor 
stars  can  be  seen :  The  sacrifice  therefore  may  be  performed  at  any  oi^  all  of  those  times."  Laws 
of  MenU)  ii.  14,  iSf 

I  Laws  of  Menu,  ix.  188r 
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Book  II.  on  failure  of  all  heirs,  the  king  may  take."  *  Not  liiifrequently  are  unnatuf&l 
and  cruel  distinctions  established  in  rude  natidnist  hj  whicb»  as  if  one  vdHxl 
fbrtifiie  ought  to  be  aggravated  by  another,  those  who  labour  under  certain  mala^ 
dies  or  bodily  defects  are  excluded  from  the  inheritance.  This  principle  is  fuUy 
^opted  by  the  Hindus,  and  carried  to  aii  unusual,  and  monstrous  extent.  All 
those  persons  who  are  lame,  all  those  persons  who  are  blind,  all  those  who  ar^ 
deaf,  all  those  who  are  dumb,  impotent,  or  affibcted  with  an  incurable  disease, 
as  l^Tosy,  marasmus,  gonorrhoea,  dysentery,  are  denied  a  shai^  ih  the  partition 
of  their  father^s  effects,  and  are  only  entitled  to  a  maintenance  from  the  family  .f 
When  a  man  has  sons  by  wives  of  different  castes,  they  inherit  in  die  proportion 
ti£  the  mothei^s  rank,  and  the  son  by  a  concubioe  is  entitled  only  to  one  half  of 
the  share  of  him  who  is  bom  of  a  wifb.  X  '  The  laws  which  define  proximity  of 
kin,  and  fix  the  order  of  collateral  succession,  are  numerous,  minute, '  and  in 
nothing  remarkable.  §  It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  daughters  are  altcK 
gether  debarred  from  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  thdr  fathers.  ||  The  woman, 
indeed,  among  the  Hindus,  is  so  restricted  in  the  means  of  acquiring  property, 

•  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.ix.  189.  ... 

.  t  Colebrooke*s  Digest,  psrt  U.  book  V.  ch.  v.  sect*  320,-321,  325,  320,  33t.  In  H^dhod'f 
Qentoo  Code  they  are  thus  enumerated;  one  bom  an  eunuch,  blind,  deitf^  dumb,  witjiou^  hfoid 
or  foot,  or  nose,  or  tongue,  or  privy  member  or  fundiunent,  and  one  who  has  no  principle  of 
religion,  as  weU  as  the  victims  of  various  diseases.  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  ii.  sect.  5.  The  law  ii 
thus  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu ;  eunuchs  and  outcasts,  persons  bom  blind  or  deaf,  madmen, 
idiots,  the  dumb,  and  such  as  have  lost  the  use  of  a  lipob,  are  ekduded  from  a  share  of  die  bert^ 
tage.  But  it  is  just,  that  the  heir  who  knows  his  duty  should  give  all  of  them  food  and  raiment 
Laws  of  Menu,  viii,  201,  202. 

%  Laws  of  Menu,  viii.  149,  Ac  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  iL  sect  2.    Colebrooke's  Digest, 
part  II.  book  V.  ch.  vii. 

'  §  The  appearance  of  accuracy  given  by  mmuteness  of  detail  has  soBBetimet  been  quoted  as  a 
proof  of  sefined  knowledge ;  but  it  is  9  proof  of  thie  fery  reverse.  {lenry  tells  us  (Hist,  of  Bri* 
tain,  i.  320)  that  the  laws  of  the  Druids  provided  with  greatxare  for  the  equitable  division  of  the 
effects  of  the  family  according  to  the  circumstaneeax>f  every  jcase.  The  aqcie^t  lawa  of  Walea 
descend  to  very  long  and  particular  details  on  this  subject,  and  make  provision  for  every  possible  case 
withthe mostminute  exactness.  Leges  Wallicas,  lib.ii.  detnulieribu^  cup^i.  p.70.  Thercifiiiement 
and  niceties  of  the  Mahomedan  law  of  succession  are  perhaps  still  mpr^  remarkable.  See  Maho- 
medan  law  of  succession,  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  iii.  467,  and  the  Al  Sifv^^ah,  with  Sir 
William's  commentary,  lb.  505.  '  In  fact,  it  is  the  want  of  nkill  to  i|so0nd  to  a  general  expressioa 
or  rule  which  would  accurately  indiide  the  di£fereiit  tanufications  of  the  siitQect,  tbat  gives  o^c9- 
ston  to  this  minuteness  of  detaiL  '  •        ^ 

|]  Those  who  are  unmarried  at  the  death  of  the  father  are  directed  to  receite  portions  oiit  "«f 
their  brothers*  allotments,  i#aws  of  Menu,  ix.  113. 
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« 

that  Aek  abiMt  exdlided  from  it9  ri^ts.  *  The  exoepCioiis  coiiabt,  in  certain  Cuaf.  IV. 
presents;  what  was  given  in  the  bridal  prootesion ;  what  was  given  in  token  of  '^-— v^-*^ 
love ;  what  .was  received  fit«n  a  brother,  a  mother,  or  a  father :  and  this  pro- 
pertf  is  inheiited  by  her  daughters  in  eqnal  portions  with  her  sons.  If  she  die 
without  issue,  her  propertyfaUs  to  her  hnsbaodor  to  her  parents,  andis  subject  to 
nepdy  the  same  rules  of  coUattixd  succession  as  are  estaUishexi  in  r^^ard  to  tiie 
fOroperty  of  males-f 

The  idea  of  a  joint  interest  in  the  jNroperty  of  the  family,  white  it  early  esta- TeMamenu. 
bfished  the  right  of  suotession  in  the  diildren,  served  to  escdudd  t!be  right  of 
devismg  by  will  As  the  property  belonged  to  the  parent  in  comm(»i  only  with 
hJ9  pffspong,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  just,  that  he  shmdd  have  the  power  of 
giving  it  away  fixmi  them  after  his  death.  It  is  only  in  stages  of  society,  consir 
defably  advanced,  that  the  rights  of  property  are  so  far  enlarged  as  to  include  tht 
pbwer  of  nominating,  at  the  discretion  of  the  owner,  the  pawn  who  is  to  ei\joy  it 
after  ^his  death.  It  was  first  introduced  among  the  Athenians  by  a  law  o£  ScAon^ 
and  amopg  the  Romans,  probaUy,  by  the  twdve  tables4  The  Hindus  have^ 
through  an  ages,  remained  in  a  state  of  society  too  near  the  simplicity  and  rude^ 
liiess  of  the  most  ancirat  tunes,  tp  have  stretched  theii^  ideas  of  prepay  so  five 
The  power  oi  disposing  of  a  man's  pos$es8ions>  by  testament,  is  altogether 
unknown  to  Uieir  laws.^ 

'  The  same  notion  of  a  joint  title,  in  all  the  members  of  a  fimnly,  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole,  had  originally  an  effect  even  upon  the  power  of  donation. 
Individuals  were  not  at  liberty  to  alienate  by  gift  any  part  of  the  common  stodc. 
This,  however,  is  a  right  which  is  recommended  by  motives  more  powerful  and 
finequent  than  that  of  disposal  after  death,  and  was  therefore  much  sooner  intro-  / 
duced.  The  first  instances  were  probably  sanctioned  by  religious  pretexts.  By 
the  laws  of  the  VisigoHis  it  was  permitted  to  make  donations  to  the  churdi ;  and 

*  *'  Thiee  persons,  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  slavey  are  declared  by  law  to  have  in  general  no  wealth 
cxdusiyelj  their  own:  the  wealth  which  the^  majr  earn  ia  regularly  acquired  for  the  man  to  whom 
ihey  belong/'    Laws  of  Menu,  duviii.  416.     . 

t  lb.  ch.  ix.  192  to  197.    Colebrooke's  Digest,  part  TL  book  V.  ch«  ix. 

X  Karnes's  Histerieal  Law  IVacU,  i.  169« 

{  Iinpressedas»  wbealbegaatostodythehiatocy  andcbanttteref  theHi^  withthe 

Ipud  encomiums  I  had  beep  accustomed  to  hoar  on  their  attainments,  and  pavticalariy  their  laws ; 
which  were  represented  as  indicating  so  high  a  state  of  civilization ;  this  fact,  which  is  broadly 
slated  by  Mr.  Halhed,  (Pf«f.  to  the  GentooCode^  p.  liiL)  v^  forcibly  struck  me.  Rude  as 
the  Arabs  were  at  the  tiaie  of  Mahomed,  their  ideas  of  property  inchided  the  right  of  dtvisiqg  by 
wilL    See  Koran,  ch.T. 
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Book  II.   by  those  'of  the  Biirgundians  a  free  man  was  allowed,  after  dividhig  his  means 
''•^■^>^*~^  with  his  sons,  to  make  an  ecdesiastical  donation  out  of  his  own  portioni* 
Among  the  Hindus  the  conferring  of  gifts  upon  t^e  Brahmens,  which  is  taught  as 
one  of  the  most  iinportant  of  religious  duties,  must  have  eaiiy  familiaiized  the 
mind  to  gratuitous  alienations ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  ioiportant  circumstance, 
a  man's  power  of  transferring  his  property  by  gift  appears  subject  still  to  extra- 
ordinary restrictions.     Except  in  certain  minor  cases,  the  consent  of  his. heirs  is 
•  required*     It  is  only  over  that  part  of  his  property  whidi  fs  more  than  saSxAsot 
to  feed  and  dothe  all  his  dependants,  that  he  has  an  unlimited  power  crf'disposaLf 
Penal  laws.         II.  The  secoud  dass,  in  the  division  of  laws ;  those  which  relate  to  otfences 
and  their  punishment ;  form  a  subject  less  complicated,  and  of  less  subtle  and 
difficult  disquisition,  than  those  which,  rdate  ta  the  distribution  of  ri^ta;,  but  a 
branch  of  law,  which,  from  the  violent  interference  d  human  passions,  is  not  less 

slow  in  gaining  improvement.  

An  offence  is  an  act  by  which  some  one  or  other  of  those  rights  n  violated, 
which,  as  good  for  the  community,  the  laws  of  the .  cc»nmunity  have  made  t6 
exist  The  object  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  such  acts.  It  is  employed,  under 
the  empire  of  reason,  only  as  a  last  resource.  If  offences  could  be  preventied 
without  punishment,  punishment  ought  no  where  to  exist.  It  fdlows,  as  an^ees- 
sary  consequence,  that  as  little  of  it  as  possible  ought  every  wha:^  to  exist. 
-  It  .is  equally  manifest  that  it  would  be-  useless  to  sodety  to  estabMsh  rights,  if 
it  were  not  to  use  the  necessary  means  for  securing  them.  It  is  therefore  good 
to  make  use  of  punishment,  as  far  as  necessary  for  the  securing  of  rights ;  with 
this  precaution  only,  that  the  suffering  or  evil  produced  by  the  punishment  is 
less,  all  cases  taken  together,  than  that  which  would  arise  from  the  violation  of 
the  right. 

It  is  by  these  maxims,  as  criterions,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
attributes  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Hindus, 
Cruelty,  and        The  misery  and  disorder  which  overspread  human  life,  lyherever  self-defence 
ofretaiiSfoD    ^^^*^  whoUy  upon  the  individual,  are  the  cause  to  which  govemmerit  owes  its 
*7thT"'^f  ^^8^"'     ^^  escape  from  these  evils,  men  agree  to  transfer  to  the  magistrate 
a  rudepeo-    powcrs  suffidcnt  for  the  defence  of  all;  and  to  expect  from  him  alone  that  pro- 
tection from  evil,  which  they  obtained  so  imperfectly,  and  with  so  many  disad- 
vantages, from  their  own  exertions.     In  those  rude  and  violent  times,  however, 

*  Historical  Lair  Tracts,  i.  1^9.    Hcm^hke  is  this  regulation  of  the  Burgiuidiaiis  to  the  Tules 
among  the  Hindus  for  division  of  property  to  the  sons  during  the  firther's  life-time  ? 
f  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  vii. 
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when  this  firat  revohitioii  in  human  aflfairs  takes  place,  it  is  not  from  a  just  and  Chap.  IV. ' 
cool  discernment  of  the  limits  of  de£»ice»  of  prevention,  and  reparation,  that  ^^*-^v^*-^* 
penalties  are  exacted.  It  is  from  the  impulse  of  a  keen  resentment  that  the 
sufferer  pursues,  and  frmn  a  strong  sympathj  with  that  resentment  that  the 
magistrate  commonly  judges  and  condemns.  In  this  disposition  it  is  not  so  much 
security  that  is  coveted  as  revenge.  A  great  injury  committed  can  only  be 
exi»ated  by  a  great  injury  received.  .  From  this  over-bearing  propensity  of  a  nide 
mind,  two  remarkaUe  principles  are  found  universally  to  characterize  the  pepial 
code  of  a  barbarous  peojde ;  that  of  great  severity ;  and  lliat  of  retaliation.  The 
early  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  cruet;  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
taUes^  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco,  were  written  in  characters  of 
Uood.*  Ify  the  laws  of  Moses,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  pro&ning  the  sabbath, 
homijpide,  adultery,  incest;  rapes,  crimes  Ugainst  nature,  witchcraft,  smiting  or 
cursing  father  or  mother,  were  punished  with  death,  and  with  t^uming  and 
stoning,  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death.f  Of  the  sanguinaiy  character  imprinted 
on  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  the  following  instance  may  be  adduced :  They 
thrust  little  pieces  of  reeds,  about  a  finger^s  length,  into  all.parts  of  the  bodies  of 
pairidd^;  and  then,  surrounding  then  with  thorns,  set  them  on&ct  The  bar* 
barous  fMini^hmeiits  which  prevail  among  the  Chmese  are  too  familiarly  known 
to  require  iUusttation.  Perhaps  of  all  the*  rude  nations  of  whom  we  have  any 
aetXMint,  our  own  SoKon  apd  German  ancestors  were  the  most  distinguished  for 
tibe  mildifess  of  their  pumshments;  a  singularity,  however,  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  use  of  a  very  barbarous  expedient,  a  compensation  in  money  for  almost  every 
q^eci^s  of  orime*  Yet  in  various  instances,  particularly  that  of  theft,  their  laws 
were  not  only  severe  but  inhuman.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  mildness  which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  thecrueitjoftht 
Hindu  character,  hardly  any  nation  is  distinguished  for  more  sanguinary  laws.    ^^  "  ^^' 


*  Gibbon's  History  of  ihe  Decl.  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Empire,  ch.  xlir. 

f  Seethe  Books  of  Moses,  passim.  %  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  88. 

§  Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax.  p.  2  to  20.  Mr.  Turner,  History  of  the  AngloHBSXons,  says,  book  XI.  ch. 
miL  ^ Hie  most  p<9ular  of  tiie  legal  ponishmeDts  were  the  pecuniary  mulcts.  But  as  the  imper- 
feetioa  andinutiUty  of  theie  could  not  be  always  disguised-^as  they  were  sometimes  impunity  to 
the  rich,  who  could  afford  diem,  and  to  the  poor  who  had  nothing  to  pay  them  with,  other'pmiish- 
ments  were  enacted.  Among  these  we  find  imprisonment,  outlawry,  banishment,  slavery,  and 
transportation.  In  oAer  cases,  we  have  whipping,  branding,  the  pillory,  amputation  of  limb, 
mutilatkm  of  the  nose  and  ears,  and  lips,  the  eyes  pludcedout,  hair  torn  ofF,  stoning,  and  hanging. 
Nations  not  civilized  hoye^bazbarous  punishments."   , 
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BooKn.    ^'  The  croe)  mutiktions,"  smys  Sir  William  Jones,*  <'  practised  tif  the 

powers,  are  shocking  to  humanhj."  Of  this  feature  of  their  laws^  a  few  examples 
^^rill  impress  a  Kvety  conception.  '<  Tke  most  piemidbus  <^  a&  deceivers,'*  says 
tl^  law  of  Menu,  ^*  is  a  goldsmith  who  commits  fraisds ;  the  king  ^aD  order  him 
to  be  cut  piecemeal  with  razors.*'!  ''*  Should  a  wife,  jaroad  oC  her  famify  aad^the 
great  qualities  of  her  kinsmen,  actually  vi(^te  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  her 
Icmi,  let  the  king  condemn  her  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  in  a  place  much  fi^ 
quented;  and  let  tim  place  the  adtilterer  on  an  iron  bed  well  heated,  under 
which  Hbe  executioneirs  shall  throw  log»  continually,  till  the  sinful  ivretch  be  theie' 
burned  to  death/*!  '^  If  a  woman  murders  her  spiritual  guide,  or  her  husband^ 
or  her  son,  the  magistrate,  having  cut  c^  her  ears,  her  nose,  her  hands^  and  hinr 
lips,  shall  expose  her  to  be  Idlled  by  cows.**^  ^  Of  robbers,  wko  iMeak  a  wait  or 
partition,  and  commit  theft  in  the  night,  let  the  prince  order  the  handa  to  be 
l<q[^d  off,  and  themsdives  to  be  fixed  on  a  sharp  stakes  Two  fingers  of  a  cvi- 
purse,  the  thumb  and  the  index,  let  him  cause  to  be  amputated  on  his  first 
convicticm ;  on  the  second,  one  hand  and  one  foot ;  on  the  third  he  shall  suffer 
death."||  **  A  thief  who,  by  plundering  in  hiis  own  country,  spoils  the  pFoviiiee, 
the  Magistrate  shall  crucify,  and  confiscate  his  goods ;  if  he  voiles  in  another  king-* 
dom  he  shall  not  confiscate  his  possessions,  but  AbH  crucify  him.  JS  a  mairstefds 
any  man  of  a  superior  caste,  the  magistrate  shall  Und  the  grass  beena  round  hiflp 
body,  and  bum  him  with  fire ;  if  he  steals  a  woman  of  a  superior  caste,  the  magis-* 
trate  shall:  cause  him  to  be  stretched  out  upon  a  hot  plate  of  iron,  and,  having 
bound  the  grass  beena  round  his  body,  shaH  bum  him  in  tfie  fire^  If  a  man 
steals  an  elephant  or  a  horse,  excellent  in  all  respects,  the  ma^strate'  ^baH  cirt  off 
his  hand,  and  foot,  and  buttock,  and  deprive  him  of  lifi^.  If  a  man  steals  an 
elephant  or  a  horse  of  small  account,  or  a  camel  or  a  cow,  the  magistrate  shall 
cut  off  fix>m  him  one  hand  and  one  foot.  If  a  man  ateala  a  goat  or  a  sheep,  the 
magistrate  shall  cut  off  one  of  his  hands.  If  a  man  steals  any  small  animal,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cat  and  the  weasel,  the  magistrate  shall  cut  off  half  his  foot."**  ''If 
a  man  sets  fire  to  the  tillage  or  plantation  of  another,  or  sets  fire  to  a  house  or  to 
a  granary,  or  to  any  uninhabited  spot  where  there  i$  much  fruit  or  flowens^  the 
magistrate,  having  bound  that  person's  body  in  the  grasa  beena^  shaH  bum  him/ 
with  fire/*ff    ''  For  boring  the  nostrils  of  cows  belonging  to  priests^  the  offender 

*  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Calcutta,  Dec.  4,  1788,  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  WoAg,  vi.  96. 

f  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.ix.  29^  J  lb.  viiii  S71, 872. 

§  Ha&ied's  Gentoo  Code,  ch,  xati.  sect.  10.  .  ||  Laws  of  Menu,  ix,  276,  277* 
**  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  eh,  xviusect.  3t  ft  Ib.rfiiL 
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shall  instantly  loie  half  of  one  foot."^  The  common  mode  of  hanging  is  thus  Chap.  IV. 
desci%ed  by  an  e je-witness :  *•  A  hook  is  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  this  ""— *v— ^ 
hook  the  executioner  forces  with  all  his  strength  into  the  flesh  below  the  criminal's 
^Un ;  he  is  then  hoisted  up,  and  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is  made  fast  to  the 
galiow8."f  f*  If  a  magistrate  has  committed  a  crime,  and  any  person,  upon  disco- 
very  6f  that  crime,  should  h^A  and  ill-use  "the  magistrate,  the  magistrate  shaU 
thrust  an  iron  spit  through  him,  and  roast  him  at  the  fire.''  t 

Retaliation  is  another  peculiarity  which  remarkably  distingoishes  the  IsewB  of  Retaliation. 
iliat  period,  when  the  punisfament  of  crimes  is  dnefly  measured  by  the  resent- 
ment  at  the  sufferer.^  Whatever  the  injury  which  the  innocent  man  has 
Sustained,  a  similar  injury,  by  way  of  punishment,  is  imposed  upon  the  ginlty* 
Whatevtf  the  member,  or  part  of  his  body,  with  which  the  oflfender  committed 
tiie  crime,  upon  that  part  is  the  chastisement  infficted.  The  Hebrew  low  of  an 
eye  f6r  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,-  is  a  familiar  example  of  what  occurred 
among  other  nadons.  The  forl^t  of  limb  for  limb,  and  member  for  member, 
was,  among  tiie  Romans,  exacted  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  unless  where  the 
efltoder  could  expiate  his  crime  by  a  fine  of  800  pounds  of  oof^r.  The  eariiest 
k^islaitors  of  Greece  were  so  rude  as  to  leave  the  punishment  of  crimes,  undefined, 
to  the  discBKkion  of  the  judge ;  but  Zaleocus^  legislator  of  the  Locrians,  who  first 
presolbed  ndes  on  this  subject,  enforced  so  Mteralty  the  maxim  of  an  eye  for  an 
^e,  that  it  was  deemed  an  importaiit  reform  on  his  laws,  when  it  was  decreed 
that  he  who  struck  oat  the  eye  of  a  one-eyed  person  should  lose  both  his  own.|t 
The  Eg3^atis  extended  the  principle  of  punishing  criminals  in  that  part  of  the 
body  which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  gfsSlt,  to  an  extraordinary  number  of 
Instances^  He  who  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  state  had  his  tongue  cut  out ; 
he  who  violated  a  ftee  woman  was  made  an  eunuch ;  of  those  ,who  counterfdted 
coin  and  seals  either  pviMc  or  private,  of  those  who  made  use  of  Bedse  weights 
and  measures,  and  of  puUic  notaries  who  forged  or  mutilated  deeds,  the  two 
hands  were  cut  off;  and  calummators  were  subjected  to  the  same  punishment 

*  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  riii.  S25.  The  aame  system  of  mutilation  prevuled  in  Persia.  Xenophon, 
describing  the  Persian  puniahments^  sajrs,  n«xA«M(  i^v  thi*  wu^  m^  rttfi^/juvM^  i/^^  tun  mttm^  «4m 
'xufmf9^  wtu  «<^iiiAp«r  rifv^Mi^c  «i^pr»<«    Xenoph.  CfKiffftL  fib.  L  p.  92. 

t  Bartotomeo's  Thrrds,  book  U.  ch.  y.  %  Hfi(Bied>0«iitoo  Code,  ch.  xvi.  sect.  1. 

§  <<  The  inhmn^  vbA  uiieqaidrpiliBeiple  of  retaliali^lir,''  says  Mr.  GiMon,  Hist,  of  Dec.  and  Fall 
of  the  Rom.  Bmp.  di.  xliv. 

II  Strabt>,  lib.  vi.  p.  398.  Potter's  Antiq.  bedc  I.  ch.  xxvl.  Blackstone's  CommentarieSi  book 
IV.  ck  f. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Book  IL  which  would  have  been  due  to  those  whoixi  they  £alsely  accused.*  To  how  ex.. 
traordinary  a  degree  the  spirit  of  retaliation  moulds  the  penal  legislation  of  the 
Hindus,  a  few  specimens  will  evince.  The  law  concenujQg  assault  and  battery^' 
in.  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  thus  commences :  *^  With  whatever  member  a  low-bom 
man  shall  assault  or  hurt  a  superior,  even  that  member  of  his  must  be  slit,  or  cut,^ 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  injury :  this  is  an  ordinance  of  Menu."f  ^^  If  a 
man  strikes  a  Bramin  with  his  hand,  the  magistrate  shall  cut  off  that  man's  hand; 
if  he  strikes  him  with  his  foot,  the  magistrate  shall  cut  off  the  foot ;  in  the  same 
manner,  with  whatever  limb  he  strikes  a  Bramin,  that  limb  shall  be  cut  off;  but 
if  a  Sooder  strikes  either  of  the  three  casts,  Bramin,  Chehteree,  or  Bice,  with  hi» 
hand  or  foot,  the  magistrate  shall  cut  off  such  hand  or  foot/*j:  *'  If  a.  man  has- 
put  out  both  the  eyes  of  any  person^  the  magistrate  shall  deprive  that  man  of 
both  his  eyes,  and  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  fine  him."ji 
The  punishment  of  murder  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  same  principle.  /*  K  a 
man,"  says  the  G^ntoo  code,  **  deprives  another  of  life,  the  magistrate  shall 
deprive  that  person  of  life."||  ^*  A  once-born  man,  who  insults  the  twice-born 
with  gross  invectives,  ought  to  have  his  tongue  slit  If  he  mention  their  names 
and  classes  with  contumely,  a^  if  he  say,  *  Oh  thou  refuse  of  Brahmens,'  an  iron 
style,  ten  fingers  long,  shall  be  thrust  red-hot  into  his  mouth.  Should  he  through 
pride  give  instruction  to  priests  concerning  their  duty,  let  the  king  order  some 
hot  oil  to  be  dropped  into  his  mouth  and  his  ear.'*  **  **  If  a  blow^  attended  with, 
much  pain,  he  given  either  to  human  creatures  or  cattle,  the  king  shall  inflict  on 
the  striker  a  punishment  as  heavy  as  the  presumed  suffering."! f  **  With  what^ 
ever  limb  a  thief  commits  the  offence,  by  any  means  in  this  world,  as  if  he  break 
a  wall  with  his  hand  or  his  foot,  even  that  limb  shall  the  king  amputate,  for  the 
prevention  of  a  similar  crime."tt  ^'  A  mechanic  or  servile  man,  having  an 
adulterous  connexion  with  a  woman  of  a  twice-born  class,  if  she  was  unguarded, 
shall  lose  the  part  offending,  and  his  whole  substance."^^  '*  The  breaker  of  a  dam 
to  secure  a  pool,  let  the  king  punish  by  long  immersion  under  water."|[||     That 

*  Died.  Sic.  Hb.  i.  p.  88,  89. 

t  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  279.  In  a  style  characteristically  Hindu,  the  following,  among  other 
cases,  are  specified;  when  a  man  spits  on  anbther,  when  he  urines  on  him,  and  when  he  breaks  wind 
on  him.    The  penalties  I  choose  not  to  describe.    See  the  same  chapter,  280  to  284. 

i  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  ch.  xvi.  sect.  1.  §  lb. 

B  lb.  *♦  Laws  of  Menu,  ch,  viiL  270  to  273.  tt  lb.  286. 

}}  Ib.SS4.  i§  lb.  S74.  Ull  Ib.ix.279i 
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the  portion  of  suffering,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  motive  for  abstaining  from. the  Chap.  ly. 
crime,  is  all  the  punishment  which  reason  authorizes,  we  see  nations  far  advanced  ^^— *v— ^ 
in  civilization  so  slow  in  recognizing,  that  the  horrid  excess  of  suffering,  produced 
in  most  instances  by  the  law  of  retaliation,  would  not,  it  is  probable,  surest  to 
nations,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  civilization,  the  utility  of  repealing  it.  But  if  no 
maxiin  nu»re  naturally  recommends  itself  to  the  human  mind,  even  before  it  is 
strong,  than  that  all  who  commit  the  same  crime  should  meet  with  equal  punish- 
ment, we  must  form  a  very  un&vourable  opinion  of  the  intellectual  state  of  a 
people,  whose  penal  laws  are  in  a  great  measure  founded  on  the  principle  of 
retaliation.  It  requires  a  very  slight  degree  of  reflection  to  see,  that  when  the 
•  hand  or  the  foot  is  cut  off  from  one  man  (and  the  reason  extends  to  other  cases), 
the  punishment  may  be  a  very  moderate  one ;  when  the  same  limb  is  cut  off  from 
another  man,  to  whose  subsistence  it  is  essential,  the  penalty  may  far  exceed  a 
sentence  of  death. 

In  another  dass  of  punishments,  where  the  principle  of  equality  may  be  still  The  more 
more  easily  applied,  the  grossness  of  the  violation  excites  considerable  surprise,  f^ttesspu-" 
As  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  indeed  in  most  nations  in  a  similar  state  of^e^^eriw 
society,  so  among  the  Hindus  fines  bear  a  very  lai^  proportion  to  the  other  classes. 
penalties  annexed  to  crimes.     When  it  is  proper  that  reparation  should  be  made 
to  the  party  injured  by  him  who  is  author  of  the  wrong,  in  that  case  the 
pecuniary  ability  of  the  party  on  whom  the  obligation  falls  can  no  more  be 
regarded,  than  it  can  in  that,  for  example,  where  he  owes  a  debt.     But  in  so  far 
as  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  to  create  a  motive  against  the  occurrence  of  the 
oflfence ;  or  even  to  take  vengeance,  to  inflict  pain  purely  because  pain  has  been 
occasioned;  in  so  fiir  it  is  one  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  that  where  the 
bfifence  is  equal,  the  suffering  or  hardship  imposed  should  be  equal  too.     Though 
a  pecuniary  mulct  imposes  aH  d^rees  of  hardship,  according  to  the  pecuniary 
aliHities  of  the  man  who  is  condemned  to  pay  it,  the  Hindu  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  man  who  is  rich  and  the  man  who  is  poor.*     It  makes, 
indeed,  a  serious  distinction  between  the  man  who  is  of  one,  and  the  man  who  is 
of  another  dass;  and  they  who  are  of  the  lowest  are,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, always  the  most  severely  fined.     But  if  the  dass  is  the  same,  the  Mme 
forfeit  is  exacted  for  the  same  offence;  though  one  man  should  be  too  opulent  to 

•  * 

*  There  is  in  one  passage  of  Menu,  di.  viii.  126,  an  inddental  exhortation  to  the  judge,  not  to  be 
regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  sufferer  in  the  infliction  of  corporal  or  other  punishment;  and  it  is 
impossible  but  some  regard  must  have  been  paid  to  it  in  practice :  but  defined  sums  are  in  almost  all 
cases  affixed  to  specific  Crimea,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  payer. 

X2 
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Book  IL    feel  from  it  any  sensible  incoavemence ;  though  it  should  be  enough  to  biiiig 
upon  another  all  the  paing  and  horrors  of  want 

From  the  classification  of  the  people,  and  the  privileges  of  the  castes,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect,  among  the  Hindus,  inequalities  created  by  distinctions  of 
rank.  They  relate  either  to  the  crimes  committed  against  persons  of  the 
different  ranks,  or  the  crimes  committed  b$f  theuL  The  first  it  is  fi)und. difficult  to 
avoid  f  ven  in  high  ^stages  of  ctviUzation.  At  present,  in  the  best  goremed  couuh 
tries  in  Europe,  an  injury  done  to  a  noUeman  is  deemed  a  crime  of  a  deeper  dift» 
than  a  similar  injury  to  a  person  of  the  lowert  rank.*  If  the  laws  should  make 
no  distinction  in  principle,  ihe  power  of  the  noMeman  to  bring  theoflfender  to 
trial,  and  to  command  the  partiality  of  the  judge,  would  long  make  a  very  essen- 
tial diff<^rence  in  practice.  When  the  Hindu  law,  therefore,  makes  a  gradation 
in  the  criminality  of  the  same  action,,  according  as  it  is  committed  against  .the 
Brahmen,  the  Cshatriya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra,  it  is. only  the  excess  in  the 
difference  of  punishment,  not  the  admission  of  the  principle,  which  b  calculated  to 
excite  our  surprise.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  offences  whidi  are  commktsd 
ii/  individuals  of  the  different  ranks,  it  is  rare,  even  among  the  rudest  peqde,  to 
find  the  principle  of  unequal  punidiments  expressly  avowed ;  and  comparative 
impunity  granted  by  law  to  the  crimes  ,of  the  great.  Eegury,  fraud,  defiimotioq, 
forgery,  incest,  murder,  are  not  among  us  reckoned  oimes  more  venial  in  the 
lord  than  in  his  servant.  Among  the  Hindus,  whatever  be  the  crime  committed, 
if  it  is  by  a  Brahmen,  the  punishment  is  in  general  comparatively  slight ;  if  by  a 
man  of  the  military  class,  it  is  more  severe ;  if  by  a  man  of  the  mercantile  and 
agricultural  class,  it  is  still  increased ;  if  by  a  Sudra,  it  is  violent  and  crud.  For 
defamation  of  a  Brahmetk,  a  man  of  the  same  clasi^must  be  fined  12  panas ;  a  man 
of  the  military  class,  100;  a  merchant,  150  or  SOO;  but  a  mechanic  or  servile 
man  is  whipped.f  The  general  principle  on  which  the  penalties  for  this  crime 
seem  to  be  regulated  is,  that  whatever  fine  is  exacted  firom  a  man  of  the  same 
class  by  whom  you  have  been  accused,  one  only  hatf  as  large  should  be  imposed 

*  The  orthodox  }\xdgef  Blackstone,  as  Mr.  OR>bon  Yety  signfficantii/  denominates  hlin,  (See  Hist. 
DecL  and  Fall,  &c.  eh.  xHv.  n.  I4f5)  is  quite  an  advooale  for  the  superior  criminality  of  an  injury 
iQ  a  man  <^  s  superior  rank.  "  If  a  nobleman  strikes  a  peasant,"  says  he,  '^  all  mankind  will  see, 
that,  if  a  court  of  justice  awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it  is  more  than  a  just  compensation.  The 
execution  of  a  needy,  decrepid  asaassiny  is  a  poor  satisfaction  fqr  the  murder  of  a  nobleman,  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth;  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends^  his  hpnoursi  aad  his  fortune."  Commenta- 
rief  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book  IV.  ch.  i. 

t  Laws  of  Menui  ch.  yiii.  269,  267. 
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upon  tihe  man  of  a  superior  class,  but  one  double  in  magnitude*  should  the  caste  of  Cbap.  IV. 
the  slanderer  be  inferior  to  your  own.  For  all  theinore  serious  aocusatioss  againit  ^ 
any  of  the  superior  orders,  the  punishment  of  the  Sudra  is  far  more  dreadfiil..* 
That  the  scale  of  punishment  for  crimes  of  assault  is  graduated  by  the  same  mb, 
the  following  instance,  out  of  many,  will  evince.  ^^  If  a  man  of  a  superior  cast 
and  of  superior  abilities  to  another  should  strike  him  with  a  weapon,  the  magw- 
*  trate  shall  fine  him  500  puns  of  cowries.  If  a  man  of  an  equal  cast  and  of  equal 
abilities  with  another  should  strike  him  with  a  weapon,  the  magistrate  diaU  fiaie 
him  1000  puns  of  cowries.  If  a  man  of  an  inferior  cast  and  of  inferior  abilities 
to  another  should  strike  him  wijth  a  weapon*  the  megistiate  shall  fine  him  3000 
pims  of  cowries/'f  For  perjury,  it  is  otily  in  favour  of  the  Brahmen  that  any 
distinction  seems  to  be  admitted.  **  Let  a  just  prince,"  says  the  ordinance  of  ^ 
Menu,  ''  banish  men  of  the  three  lower  dasses,  if  they  give  false  evidence,  hav- 
ing first  levied  the  fine ;  but  a  Brahmen  let  him  only  banish."^  The  puniflhment 
of  adyltary,  which  on  the  Biahmens  is  light,  descends  with  intolerdiile  weight  oa 
the  lowest  classes.  In  t^^fard  to  the  inferior  cases,  of  theft,  for  which  a  fine  only 
is  the  punishment/  we  meet  with  a  curious  exception,  the  degnee  of  punishanent 
ascending  with  the  dass.  ''  The  fine  of  a  Sudra  for  theft  idball  be  a^t  fold; 
that  of  a  Vaisya»  sixteen  fold;  that  of  a  Cshatriya,  two  and  thirty  feld;  thatof  a 
]foahmen,  four  and  sixty  fold,  or  a  hundred  fold  compkte,  or  even  twice  four  aaad 
sixty  fold.^^  No  corporal  punishment,  much  less  death,  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
Brahmen  for  any  crime.  ^  Menu,  son  of  the  Self-existent,  has  named  ten  places 
of  punishmmit^  which  are  appropriated  to  the  three  lower  daases ;  the  part  of 
generation,  the  belly,  the  tongue,  the  two  hands ;  and  fifthly,  the  two  feet,  the  eye, 
the  nose,  both  ears,  the  property;  and,  in  a  capital  case,  the  whole  body ;  but  a 
Brahm?B  must  depfurt  from  the  realm  unhurt  in  any  one  of  them."!! 

Punishment  should  be  proportioned,  not  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  that  is,  Want  of  pro- 
the  quantity  of  suffering  it  produces,  but  solely  to  the  difficulty  of  creating  an  ^^hm^te"" 
adequate  motive  to  abstain  firom  it.    Tbis,  if  a  fine  of  one  shilling  created  a  suf-  of  thtHmdus. 
ficient  motive  to  abstain  from  the  crime  of  murder,  the  fine  of  a  shilling  would  be- 
all  the  punishment  for  murder  which  ought  to  exist    It  must  be  owned,  however^ 
that  the  principle  of  punishing  crimes,  according  to  their  magnitude,  very  natu- 
rally suggests  itself;  and  bears  a  strong  appearance  of  accorcUng  with  the  princi- 

*  Code  of  Geuloo  Laws,  cb.  sv.  Md. 2.    Vjdaiupra»  p.115.  t  Ib*xvi.8ect  1. 

t  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viiL  123.  §  lb.  S37,  338.  t|  lb.  1S4>,  18S. 
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Book  II.  .  pies  of  reason.  Even  to  this  early  and  imperfect  principle,  the  Hindus  have  never 
^-^v""*^  ascended.  Of  this  much  evidence  has  already  appeared.  A  few  additional  in- 
stances are  subjoined  While  perjury,  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  crimes, 
and  one  against  which  an  adequate  motive  is  very  difficult  to  create,  is  punished 
only  with  fine,  and,  in  its  most  aggravated  cases,  with  banishment,  the  crime  of 
obtaining  goods  on  false  pretences  is  punished  with  mutilation,  and  even  with 
death.  **  If  a  person  steals  a  man  of  an  inferior  cast,  the  magistrate  shaU  fine 
him  1,000  puns  of  cowries :  If  he  steals  an  elephant  or  a  horse  excellent  in  all 
respects,  the  magistrate  shall  cut  ofi*  his  hand,  and  foot,  and  buttock,  and  de- 
prive him  of  life ; "  *  as  if  a  horse  were  beyond  all  comparison  more  important 
than  a  man.  The  following  places  of  the  body,  are  enumerated ;  the  ear,  the 
nose,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  lip,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  and  seme  others,  upon 
all  of  which  a  stroke  such  as  to  separate  or  cut  them  off  from  the  body,  is 
punished  equally,  f  Yet  surely  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  injury  of 
depriving  a  man  of  his  ear,  for  example,  and  of  his  tongue,  or  his  hand.  An 
amour  with  a  woman  of  the  Brahmenical  caste  is  more  dreadfully  punished  than 
parricide.  Various  cases  of  theft  and  robbery  are  accounted  worthy  of  more 
shocking  penalties  than  murder.  Even  Sir  William  Jones  is  constrained  to  say 
that  the  punishments  of  the  Hindus  '^  are  partial  and  fanciful,  for  some  crimes 

■ 

dreadfully  cruel,  for  others  reprehensibly  slight."  I 
Principal  The  principal  acts  erected  into  punishable  offences  by  the  Hindu  law  are, 

fe^!  °  ^ "  ^*^^  witness,  defamation,  assault,  theft,  outrage,  adultery ;  a  few  reflections  on 
which  will  complete  the  view  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  this  people.  The  species  and  degrees  of  perjuiy  are  thus  distinguished :  *'  If 
a  witness  speak  falsely  through  covetousness,  he  shall  be  fined  1,000  panas ;  if 
through  distraction  of  mind,  250 ;  if  through  terror,  1,000 ;  if  through  friend- 
ship, the  same ;  if  through  lust,  2,500 ;  if  through  wrath,  1,500 ;  if  through 
ignorance,  200  complete ;  if  through  inattention,  100  only."  \  The  laws  against 
reproachful  expressions  are  numerous,  and  the  penalties  remarkably  severe ;  a 
pretty  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Hindus  have  always  been,  what  travellers 


*  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  xvii.  sect.  S.  t  lb.  ch.  xvL  sect,  1. 

X  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Works,  iii.  62. 

$  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  120,  121.  Where  the  language  of  the  text  specifies  the  fine  by 
nammg  it  technically  in  the  order  of  amercements,  I  have  stated  the  sum,  that  the  reader  might 
see  at  a  glance  the  proportions. 
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assure  us  they  continue  to  the  present  day,  remarkably  abusive  in  their  man-  Chap.  IV. 
ners.*  By  the  term  Assault  are  indicated  the  smaller  instances  of  personal 
offence  and  injury ;  on  which  the  laws  of  the  Hindus  descend  to  the  most 
minute  distinctions  and  details.  In  this  they  present  a  remarkable  agreement  with 
the  laws  of  our  Gothic  ancestors.  Lord  Karnes,  observing  upon  their  mode  of  sa- 
tisfying for  injuries  by  money^  remarks,  that  **  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  of  the 
Salians,  of  the  Almanni,  of  the  Bavarians,  of  the  Ripuarii,  of  the  Saxons,  of 
the  Angli  and  Thuringi,  of  the  Frisians,  of  the  Langobards,  and  of  the  AngkK 
saxons,  are  fuU  of  these  compositions,  extending  from  the  most  trifling  injury 
to  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  In  perusing  the  tables  of  these  compositions,, 
which  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  most  trivial  offences,  a  question  naturally 
occurs,  why  all  this  scrupulous  nicety  of  adjusting  sums  to  delinquencies  ?  Such 
a  thing  is  not  heard  of  in  later  times.  But  the  following  answer  will  give  satis- 
faction : — ^Tliat  resentment,  allowed  scope  among  Barbarians,  was  apt  to  take 
flame  by  the  slightest  spark ;  therefore,  to  provide  for  its  gratification,  it  became 
necessary  to  enact  conipositions  for  every  trifling  wrong,  such  as  at  present 
would  be  the  subject  of  mirth  rather  than  of  serious  punishment ;  for  example^ 
where  the  clothes  of  a  woman,  bathing  in  a  river,  are  taken  away  to  expose  her 
nakedness,  and  where  dirty  water  ia  thrown  upon  a  woman  in  the  way  of  con- 
tumely." f  The  following  orders  of  crime  and  of  composition  in  the  Hindu  code 
present  a  similar,  and  a  very  remarkable  picture ;  1.  Throwing  upon  the  body 
of  another,  dust,  or  sand,  or  clay,  or  cow-dung,  or  any  thing  else  of  the  same 
kind,  or  striking  with  the  hand  or  foot.  2.  Throwing  upon  the  body  tears,  or 
phlegm,  or  the  paring  of  one's  nails,  or  the  gum  of  the  eyes,  or  the  wax  of  the 
ears,  or  the  refuse  of  victuals,  or  spittle.  3.  Throwing  upon  another  from  the 
navel  downwards  to  his  foot,  spue,  or  urine,  or  ordure,  or  semen.  4.  Throwing 
upon  another,  from  the  navel  upwards  to  beneath  the  neck,  any  of  the  substances 
mentioned  in  the  last  article.  5.  Throwing  upon  another  any  of  the  same  sub- 
stances from  the  neck  upwards.  6.  Assaulting  with  a  stone,  or  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  wood.  7.  Hauling  by  the  foot,  or  by  the  hair,  or  by  the  hand,  or  by  the 
dothes.  8.  Seizing  and  binding  another  in  a  cloth,  and  setting  one*s ,  foot  upon 
him.  9*  Raising  up  an  offensive  weapon  to  assault  10.  Striking  with  a 
weapon.  In  all  these  cases  a  further  distinction  is  made  if  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted by  a  superior,  an  inferior,  or  an  equal,  and  if  it  is  committed  against  a 
man  or  against  a  woman.    The  gradations  too  of  wounds  are  curiously  specified; 

f  See  the  Chapter  on  Manners*  f  Histonoal  Law  Tracts,  i.  4^,  50. 
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Book  IL  1.  When  no  blood  is  shed ;  2.  When  a  little  blood  is  shed ;  8.  When  much  blood 
is  shed ;  4.  When  a  very  great  quantity ;  5.  When  a  bone  is  broke  as  well  as 
blood  is  shed ;  6.  When  a  member  or  organ  is  struck  off  or  separated.*  Under 
the  title  theft  the  Hindus  include  the  various  species  of  firauds.  In  all  nations 
which  have  made  but  the  first  steps  in  civilization ;  in  which  tiie  means  of  pro- 
tecting  property  ar^very  imperfectly  known ;  and  in  which  covetousness  is  a 
furious  passion ;  the  depredations  of  thieves  are  always  punished  with  extreme 
severity.  In  the  Gk>thic  nations  of  Europe,  when  the  nmrder  even  of  the  King 
subjected  to  only  a  pecuniary  composition,  theft  was  punished  by  mutilation  and 
death,  f  In  the  same  manner  among  the  Hindus,  while  murder  is  punished  by  the 
mere  loss  of  life,  some  of  the  most  atrocious  instances,  adduced  above,  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Hindu  laws  were  drawn  from  the  punishments  awarded  to  theft.  :|: 
The  minor  cases  are  punished  by  fines,  and  by  various  degrees  of  mutilation ; 
but  the  higher  species  by  impaling,  by  burning  alive,  and  by  crucifixion.  By 
Outrage,  which  is  sometimes  denominated  violence,  sometimes  robbery,  are  de- 
signated all  attacks  accompanied  with  violence  either  upon  j»*operty  or  persoYi, 
including  even  the  crime  of  murder.  While  the  inferior  species  are  punished  by 
fine  and  by  mutilation,  the  higher,  as  murder,  are  punished  by  death;  and 
some  of  the  more  heinous  q)oliations  are  avenged  with  sill  the  sanguinary  fury 
which,  among  the  Hindus,  has  dictated  the  higher  penalties  of  theft.  §  Aduher}r 
is  a  very  complicated  subject.  In  the  Hindu  language  iC  includes  every  unlaw-- 
ful  species  of  venereal  act,  from  the  least,  to  the  most,  injurious  or  offensive.  If 
the  laws  are  any  proof  of  the  manners  of  a  pec^e,  this  article  affords  indicatioB 
of  one  of  the  most  depraved  c^  all  conceivable  states  of  the  sexual  appetite. 
Almost  all  the  abuses,  and  all  the  crimes  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  are  theM 
depicted  with  curious  exactness,  and  penalties  are  devised  and  assigned  for  every 
minute  diversity  and  refinement,  as  for  acts  of  the  most  frequent  and  familiar 
recurrence.  There  are  even  tities  of  sections  in  the  code  which  cannot  be 
transcribed  with  decency,  and  which  depict  crimes  unknown  to  Eun^an  laws.  (( 

*  See^the  Article  Assault  in  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  ch.  xvu  sect.  1.  Laws  c^  Menu,  ch. 
viii.  279  to  301. 

f  See  Karnes's  Historical  Law  Tracts,  i.  63,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

:|:  Supra,  p.  152. 

f  Lows  of  Menu,  ch.  yiii.  344  to  348.    Code  oi  Gentoo  Laws^  ch.  xmL 

II  Mr«  Halhed  Haakes  so  curiims  an  apology  for  thk  article  in  his  pr^ee  to<the  Code  of  QenCa« 
Laws,  p.  Ixiii.  that  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  it :  ^*  The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  chapters,"  says 
he,  **  present  us  a  lively  picture  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  in  them  a  strong  proof  of  their  origina- 
lity.   Ta  men  of  lilfenti'  and  candid  sentiments,  ^ther  the  grossness  of  lliie' portrait  nor  the 
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Accordhig  to  the  general  practioe^  of  Eastern  nations,  among  whom  an  extraor-  Chap.  IV. 
dinarj  value  is  set  on  the  chastity  of  the  women,  the  more  aggravated  instances 
of  its  violation  are  pmiished  by  the  most  shocking  death  which  tiie  ingenuity  of 
human  cruelty  has  probably  devised,  that  of  burning  on  a  heated  plate  of.  iron : 
while  the  ramifications  of  criminality  are  pursued  to  the  most  minute  and  trivial 
acts,  and  such  as,  even  in  the  most  jealous  nations  of  Europe,  would  be  held  en- 
tirely innocent.  **  He^  who  talks  with  the  wife  of  another  man  at  a  place  of 
pi^rimage,  in  a  forest  or  a  grove,  or  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  incurs  the  guilt 
ef  an  adulterous  inclination :  to  send  her  flowers  or  perfumes,  to  sport  and  jest 
with  her,  to  touch  her  appprd  and  ornaments,  to  sit  with  her  on  the  same  couch, 
are  aU  held  adulterous  acts  on  his  part.'*  *  Of  aU  crimes,  indeed,  adultery  ap- 
pears, in  the  eyes  of  Hindu  lawgivers,  to'  be  the  greatest ;  and  worthy  of  the 
most  severe  and  terrifale  chastisement.  '.  Hie  (^noes  committed  with  the  women 
of  the  higher  classes  by  men  of  the  lower  are  the  acts  which  are  looked  upon  as 
the  moat  horrible^  and  which  rise  in  Griipinality,  as  the  classes  recede  from,  one 


harshnew  of  the  colouringi  will  seem  improper  or  indecent,  while  they  are  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  resemblance ;  and  if  this  compilation  does  not  exhibit  mankind  as  they  might  have  been» 
Iff' as  they  ought  to  have  been,  the  answer  is  plain,  ^  Because  it  paints  them  as  they  were/-— 
Tices,  as  well  as  fitthions,  have  their  spring  and  their  M,  not  with  individuals  only,  but  in  whole 
patioDS,  when  one  reigning  foible  for  a  while  swallows  up  the  rest,  and  then  retires  in  its  turn  to 
make  room  for  the  epidemic  influence  of  a  newer  passion.  Wherefore,  if  any  opinions,  not  re« 
eoncileable  to  our  modes  of  thinking,  or  any  crimes  not  practised,  and  so  not  prohibited  among 
us,  should  occur  in  these  ch^ters,  they  must  be  imputed  to  the  different  effects  produced  on  the 
Inman  mind  by  a  di£krence  of  climates,  customs,  and  manners,  which  will  constantly  give  a  par- 
ticular turn  and  bias  to  .the  national  vices.*-JEIence  it  would  be  a  weak  and  frivolous  argument  for 
censuring  the  fifth  section  of  this  nineteenth  chapter,  to.  object  that  it  was  levelled  at  an  offisnce 
absurd  in  itself,  not  likely  to  be  frequent,  or,  supposing  it  frequent,  still  to  be  deemed  of  trivial 
m  consequence ;  and  to  make  this  objection  merely  in  consideration  that  the  ofience  may  not  be 

I  usual  among  us,  and  has  certainly  never  been  forbidden  by  our  legislature,  such  cavils  would  be* 

tray  a  great  ignorance  of  the  general  system  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  common  princi- 
ples of  legislation ;  for  penal  laws  (except  for  the  most  ordinary  crimes)  are  not  enacted  until  par- 
ticular instances  of  offence  have  pointed  out  their  absolute  necessity ;  for  which  reason  parricide 
was  not  specified  among  the  original  institutes  of  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta.  Hence  we 
may  with  safety  conclude,  that  the  several  prohibitiona  and  penalties  of  this  fifth  section  were 
subsequent  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  commission  of  every  species  of  enormily  therein  de- 
acifoed.^— Mr.  Halhed  her^  maintains,  with  very  cogent  reasons,  though  rather  an  unskilful  style, 
that  the  Hindu  morals  are  certainly  as  gross  as  the  Hindu  laws ;  that  the  latter  grossnessis,  in  fact, 
dtogedier  the  result  of  the  former. 
*  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  $56,  357. 
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Book  II.   another^  till  they  arrive  at  last  at  the  adultery  of  a  maa  of  the  aerriie  with  a 
^""v^"^  woman  of  the  priestly  caste;  a  point  beyond  which»  it  is  suj^sed,  that  human 

guilt  and  depravity  are  altogether  incapable  of  advancing.* 
Laws  of  Jadi-     HI.  The  fulfybneut  of  the  laws  of  the  two  preceding  species ;  denominated^  for 
catare.  want  of  better  terms^  the  civil  and  penal ;  is  the  End :   The  laws  of  Judicature 

are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  Means  to  that  End.  The  subject^  in  its  fuU 
extent)  includes  an  account  of  1«  the  instruments  made  use  of  for  producing  the 
fiilfihnent  of  the  two  ultimate  branches  of  law»  and  SL  the  modes  of  using  thenu 
.  The  instrumeits  made  use  of  among. the  Hindus  .have  been  already  described^ 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  fimctions  of  the  king ;  who,  with  his  Brahmen  as- 
sessorsy  is  the  principal  instrument.  The  nu>de  of  using  the  instruments  of  judi^ 
catur^  or  the  st^  according  to  which  judicature  is  performed,  were  thei^e  alsf^ 
briefly  described.  Of  the  matters  which  remain,  the  laws  or  rules  JDespddkog 
evidenee  fbna  the  only  part  which  it  is  still  useful  to  represent. 
Laws  relating  Prior  to  the  general  use  of  writing,  the  chief  spedes  of  evidence,  applicahlet^ 
to  Evidence,  judicial  cases,  is  the  speech  of  witnesses.  It  is  this  species  which  makes  the  prin- 
cipal  figure  in  the  laws  of  Hindustan  to  the  present  age.  It  is  even  more  thai^ 
doubtfiil,  whether  written  evidence  is  at  all  i^erred  to  by  the.author  of  the  ca^ 
nances  of  Menu ;  though  from  himsdf  we  learn  that  writing  had  been  aj^lied  to 
laws.f  ^  On  the  denial,**  says  the  law,  ^  of  a  debt  which  the  defendant  has  is  court 
been  required  to  t)ay,  the  plaintiff  must  caU  a  witness  who  was  present  at  the 
place  of  the  loan,  or  produce  other  evidence ; "  ^  the  gloss  of  Culluca  adds,  *^  aa 
a  note  and  the  like :  "^  b\it  for  the  use  of  evidence  by  writing  not  a  single  <uk 
is  afterwards  adduced,  though  numerous  rules  are  prescribed  for  the  use  <^ 
that  which  is  delivered  in  speech :  not  even  a  word  of  allusion  to  this  novel 
species  of  evidence  appears ;  and  Vhere  the  various  circumstances  are  enume- 
rated on  which  the  attention  of  the  judge  ought  to  be  fixed^  while  the 
evidence  of  speaking  witnesses  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  the  evidcece  of 
writings  is  entirely  omitted.  l|    In  the  compilations,  however,  of  recent  times,  as 

.    ^  Laws  of  MenU)  ch.  viii.  S52  to  386«    Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  cb.  xix. 

t  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.viii.3«  t  Ib.^2,  ^  Ib«  .  . 

•  \\  **  Let  him  fiiUy  consider  the  nature  of  truth,  the  state  of  the  case,  and  hia  own  person;  and 
next,  the  witnesses,  the  place,  the  mode,  and  the  time."  lb.  45.  From  these  ciseamstMicss  it 
is  probable  that  the  emendation  of  the  commentator  has  been  added  from  the  smve  enla;^gedlai0w^ 
ledge  of  later  times. 
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fa  that  made  by  order  of  Mr.  Hastmgis  and  translated  by  HaDied;  the  use  of  Chaf.  IV. 
Wiitteii  evidence  q>peai8;  but  even  there  it  is  treltted  with  a  n^ligence  and  ^  ^ 
slightaeas  due  to  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance. 

Amoi^  tiie  rules  for  evidence  at  the  mouths  of  witnesses,  some  axe  reasona-  Exdusion  of 
Ue  and  good ;  othen  are  not  only  the  reverse,  liut  indicate  a  state  of  uncom-  ^^^^^' 
men  ^noronce  and  barbarism.  The  evidence  of  three  witnesses  is  required  fw 
the  decision  of  any  question :  ^  When  a  man  has  been  brought  into  court  by  a 
suitor  fbr  property,  the  cause  shaU  be  decided  by  the  Brahmen  who  represents 
the  king,  having  heard  three  witnesses  at  leaaL''*  Yet  it  is  declared  in  another 
fdace  that  ^  one  man,  witainted  with  covetousness,  may  (m  some  casesj  says 
tibe  giosB  of  CuUuca)  be  the  S(de  witness.'*!  This  apparent  contradiction  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  a  paasi^  in  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  where  the  ded^ 
aioQ  of  a.cause  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
consent  of  the  litigants.t  Even  irom  this  rule  the  foUowii^  cases  are  excepted : 
*f  Sqipoamg,'*  says  the  law,  ^  a  person  to  lend  another  money  secretly,  or  secretly 
to  enitnist  his  money  to  the  care  of  another,  in  sudi  affairs  one  single  person  is  a 
sufficient  witness*"!  Tlie  <fifferent  degrees  of  tnistworthinesB  in  different  wit- 
nesses leads  to  mischievous  rales.  *^  Married  housekeqiers,  men  with  male 
issue,  iidiafaitants  of  the  same  district,  either  of  the  nnlitary,  the  commerridl, 
or  the  servile  dass^  uxt  competent^  when  eiAed  by  the  party,  to  give  their  evi- 
dence.*'K  The  most  firodfid  disfinction  surdy  that  ever  was  made  by  an  uncui- 
tivated  mind,  is  thc^  between  the  father  6t  mde  and  the  father  of  female 
ofl^Kring,  as  a  sooroe  of  evidence.  The  persons  hekl  incompetent  to  bear  witness 
are  indeed  a  very  numerous  class.  '*  Those  must  not  be  admitted  who  have  a 
pecimiary  interest;  nor  fimnHar  friends;  nor  menial  servants;  nw  enemies;  nor 
men  formerly  perjured ;  nor  persons  grievoudy  diseased ;  nor  those,  who  have 
cmnmitted  hekious  offences.  The  king  oaimot  be  made  a  witness,  nor  cooks 
and  the  like  mean  attificefB;  nor  public  dance»  and  singers;  nor  a  priest  of 
deep  learning  in  Scripture ;  9or  a  student  of  the  Vedas ;  nor  an  anchoret  se- 
duded  from  all  worldly  connexions ;  nor  one  wholly  dependant ;  nor  one  of  bad 
&me ;  nor  one  who  follows  a  crud  occupation ;  nor  one  who  acts  openly  against 


*  Lcirt  of  Meao^  dL  viiL  6a  Ihe  same  inr  is  Haled  stiU  more  geaeraliy  oad  aboolucdy,  in 
ilia  Gonloo  Cade,  eh.  iik  seeu& 

t  Laws  of  Mew^  dtu  viiL  ??• 

X  Halhed'B  Grentoo  Code,  ch.  iii.  sect.  8.  ^<  If  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  at  their  own  option, 
a{]qpobt  a  single  person  only,  not  fraudulently  indined,  &c  he  may  be  a  witness.** 

§  Ibid.  II  Laws  of  Meaii^  ch.  viiL  62. 
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Book  II.  the  law ;  nor  a  decrepit  old  man ;  nor  a  child ;  nor  a  wretch  of  the  lowest  mixed 
class ;  nor  one  who  has  lost  the  organs  of  sense ;  nor  one  extremely  grieved ; 
nor  one  intoxicated ;  nor  a  madman ;  nor  one  tormented  with  hunger  or  thirst ;; 
nor  one  oppressed  by  fatigue ;  nor  one  excited  by  lust ;  nor  one  inflamed  by  wsath ; 
nor  one  who  has  been  convicted  of  theft.''*  Among  the  persons  excluded  from 
the  rank  of  witnesses  are  the  Jemale  sex  entirely ;  unless  in  the  case  of  evidence 
for  others  of  the  same  sex.  Servants,  too,,  mechanics,  and  those  of  the  lowest 
class,  are.  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  individuals  of  the  same  description. f^ 
Brahmens  and  the  king  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  giving  evidence,  by 
way  of  privilege,  though  the  Brahmens  are  admitted  when  they  please.  | 

This  enumeratioli  of  persons,  whose  testimony  was  altogether  unfit  to  be  be* 
lieved,  aflfords  a  proof  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  true  testimony  in  the 
age  in.  which  it  was  made ;  and  by  its  extraordinary  extent  hold£^  up  a  dreadfiiL 
picture  of  the  state  of  moraKty  to  whidi  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  adapted^  Kt 
indicates,  also,  by  the  strange  diversity  of  the  cases  which  it  includes,  a  singular 
want  of  discrimination^  in  the  minds  by  which  it  was  framed.  .  And  fruther.^ 
rules  for  the  exclusion  of  testimony  from  any  human. being,  not  deprived  of  the. 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  however  the  vicious  effects  of  custom  may: 
preserve  them,  could  be  introduced,  in  no  other  age  but  (me  of  great  ignoranee. 
and  barbarity,  when  the  human  mind  judges  only  in  the  gross»  is  incapable  of 
nice  discriminations,  cannot  assign  with  exactness  the  difference  of  value  whichi 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  testimcmy  of  differait  men^  and  estimates  the  weight 
of  a  body  of  evidence  by  the  number,  not  the  trustworthiness,  of  the  people  wha 
have  given  it. 

The  introduction  of  rules  for  the  exclusion  of  evidence  marks  the  age  of  false 
refinement,  which  is  that  of  semibarbarism,  intermediate  between  the  age  of 
true  wisdom,  and  that  of  primeval  ignorance.  The  first  judges  G€  arbiters,  the 
heads  of  families,  when  they  had  to  clear  the  subject  of  any  dispute,  catted,  na 
doubt,  before  them  every  individual  of  the  little  community  or  family  who  ap- 
peared to  know  any  thing  about  the  matter,  and  questioned  them  all ;  allowing 
to  the  statements,  extracted  from  each,  the  force,  much,  or  little,  or  none  at  all, 
to  which,  all  circumstances  considered,  and  all  allowances  made,  it  appeared 
they  were  entitled.  This  is  exactly  the  course,  which  true  wisdom  would  recom- 
mend. In  an  age  however  of  false  refinement ;  which  aims  at  excessive  accuracy ; 
but,  failing  in  comprehensiveness,  applies  its  rules  to  part  only  of  a  subject, 

*  Laws  of  Menu,  cb.  vHi*  64  to  67»  t  lb.  68.  t  Ih.  69,  70^  7K 
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when  they  should  indade  the  whole ;  Judges,  perceiving  that  certain  dashes  of  Chap,  IV. 

witnesses  were  apt  to  give  them  false  testimony,  and  considering  that  felse  tesfti- 

mony  misleads,  resolved  immediately  that  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  ought 

never  ta  be  received.     Now,  if  the  testimony  of  the  be^t  sort  of  witness  had 

been  a  sort  of  thing  which  the  judges  always  had  at  command,  in  any  quantity 

tiiey  pleased,  this  might  have  been  a  rational  procedure.     But  as  this  was  very 

fiu*  from  being  the  case ;  as  it  very  often  happens  that  the  testimony  of  the  best 

sort  of  witnesses  cannot  be  had^  or  that  they  contradict  one  another ;  that  not 

only  some  Hght,  but  full  and  satisfectory  light  may  often  be  obtained  from  the 

worst  sort  of  witnesses ;  to  determine  that  certain  classes  of  persons,  and  among' 

tJiem  the  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  naturaBy  the  most  complete, 

diaU  not.be  used  as  .witnesses,  is  merely  to  determine  that,  so  far,  judicature 

shall  be  performed  without  evidence ;  the  judge  shall  decide  without  knowledge ; 

the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  instead  of  being  determined  upon  all  the  evi- 

dence  that  can  be  had,  shall  be  determined  upon  a  part  of  it  only ;  sometimes  a 

most  insignificant  part ;  sometimes  hardly  any  at  alL* 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  a  rude  age,  or  of  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, is,  to  make  laws  which  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  be  executed;  and  then 
to  give  rules- of  dispensation  from  them.  ^  In  all  cases  of  violence,  of  theft  and 
adultery,  -xji  defiEunation  and  assault,  ''  says  the  Hindu  law,''  the  judge  must  not 
examine  too  strictiy  the  competence  of  witnesses."! 

A  presumption,  of  the  very  weakest  kind,  is  admitted  as  a  full  proof,  in  the 

*  **  If,'*  says  Mr.  Hume,  **  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes  among  the  Anglosaxons  i^)pear 
singular,  the  proofs  were  not  less  so;  and  were  also  the  natural  result  of  the  situation  of  those 
people.  Whatever  we  may  imagine  concerning  the -usual  truth  and  sincerity  of  men  who  live  in 
a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  there  is  much  more  falsehood,  and  even  perjury,  among  them,  than 
among  civilized  nations :  Virtue,  which  is  nothing  but  a  more  enlarged  and-  more  cultivated  rea* 
son,  never  flourishes  to  any  degree,  nor  is  founded  on  steady  principles  of  honour,  except  where 
a  good  education  becomes  general ;  and  where  men  are  taught  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
vice,  treachery,  and  immorality.  Even  superstition,  though  more  prevalent  among  ignorant 
nations,  is  but  a  poor  supply  for  the  defects  in  knowledge  and  education :  Our  European  ances- 
tors, who  employed  every  moment  the  expedient  of  sweairihg  on  extraordinary  crosses  and  re- 
ligues,  were  less  honourable  in  all  engagements  than  their  posterity,  who,  from  experience,  have 
omitted  those  ineflfectnal  securities*  This  general  proneness  to  perjury  was  much  inCnreased  by 
the  usual  want  of  discernment  in  judges,  who  could  not  discuss  an  intricate  evidence,  and  were 
obliged  to  number,  not  weigh,  the  testimony  of  witnesses."    History  of  England,  Appendist  I. 

This  subject  will  one  day  when  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bentham  are  produced,  be  presented  to  the 
world,  m  all  the  light  which  full  knowledge,  a  minute  analysis,  and  philosophy,  can  bestow  upon  it. 
'    t  Menu,  ch«  viiL  7%. 
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Book  IL  fiiUowing  passages :  *'  If  a  raaa  hrngs  a  suit  ^painst  akiother»  saiying,  I  have 
^  "^  ^  lent  you  several  artides,  and  the  person  answers,  I  never  reoaved  one  of  the 
articles  you  mention ;  in  that  case,  if  tibte  plaintiff  proves  any  one  of  all  the  arti- 
des  claimed,  to  be  in  the  defendant's  possession,  the  magistrate  shall  cause  the 
whole  so  claimed  to  be  restored**'*  In  cases  of  infimtdy  greater  importance  the 
same  decdtfiil  rule  is  applied  ^'  If  a  man  hath  accused  another  of  the  miirder 
of  a  man,  or  of  a  robbery,  or  of  adultery,  and  should  say.  You  have  in  several 
{daces  been  guilty  of  these  crimes,  and  the  defendant  denies  the  accusation ;  in 
•  such  a  case,  if  the  accuser  can  prove  upon  the  other  the  commissbn  of  any  one 
of .  these  crimes,  it  shall  be  a  proof  of  the  whole  complaint.'*! 

Of  dl  the  perverse  proceedings  of  a  superstitious  mind,  whidi  the  history  of 
rude  nations  presents  to  us,  few  will  be  found  more  at  variance  with  reason,  tium 
the  establishment  of  the  following  law :  ^  The  witness,  who  has  given  evi^ 
dence,  and  to  whom  within  seven  days  after,  a  misfoartune  happens  from  dis* 
ease,  fire,  or  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  shall  be  condenmed  to  pay  the  ddtit  and  a 
fine."t  The  man  of  the  greatest  innocence  and  virtue^  who  has  ddivered  ike 
truest  testimony,  if  a  misfortune,  which  may  render  him  the  dbject  of  the 
deepest  commiseration,  befall  him,  is  condemned  to  bear  the  infiony  and  punish^ 
.  ment  of  a  perjured  man. 
FiJ^  evidence  Thotigh  there  is  UQ  ground  on  which  the  infirmities  of  the  human  mmd  are 
more  glaring,  and  more  tenadous  of  existence,  than  that  of  law,  it  is  probable 
that  the  annals  of  legislative  absurdities,  in  all  the  regions  of  the  globe,  can 
present  nothing  which  will  completdy  match  a  law  for  the  direct  encouragement 
of  perjury.  **  Whenever,*  says  the  ordinance  of  Menu,  ^  the  death  of  a  itian^ 
who  had  been  a  grievous  offender,  either  of  the  servile,  the  commerdal,  the 
military,  or  the  sacerdotal  dass,  would  be  occasioned  by  true  evidence,  from  the 
known  rigour  of  the  king,  even  though  the  fault  arose  frcxn  inadvertence  or 
crroi^  falsehood  may  be  spoken :  it  is  even  preferable  to  truth.**  ^  What  a  state 
of  justice,  in  which  the  king  may  condemn  a  man  to  death  for  inadvertence  or 
error,  and  in  which  no  better  remedy  is  found  than  the  perjury  of  witnesses  ? 
The  following  passage  is  in  •  the  Gentoo  Code :  "  Whenever  a  true  evidence 
would  deprive  a  man  of  his  life»  in  that  case,  if  a  £alse  testimony  would  be  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  it  is  allowable  to  give  such  fahe  testHmaoj.  If  a  mar- 
riage for  any  person  may  be  obtained  by  felse  witness,  such  falsehood  may  be 

*  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  di.  S.  sect.  6«  p.  107* 

t  Laws  of  Menu,  eh,  viii.  §  lb.  sect.  !()♦. 
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told.     K  a  man  tgr  the  in^Nilse  of  lust  tells  lies  ta  a  woman,  or  if  his  own  life  Chap.  IV. 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  w  all  the  goods  of  his  house  spoiled,  or  if  it  is  £3r  the 
benefit  of  a  Brahmen,  in  such  affairs  fisdsehood  is  allowaUe."  * 

The  laws  respecting  written  evidence  are  few,  and  iqpplied  to  a  ver^  limited 
number  of  x»ses.  Only  one  distinction  is  recognized.  **  A  writing,''  says  the 
law,  ''is of  two  sorts;  first,  that  which  a  man  writes  with  hisownhand^; 
seccmd,  that  which  he  procures  to  be  written  bj  another:  of  these  two  sorts, 
that  which  is  written  by  a  man's  own  hand,  even  without  witnesses^  is  ap- 
proved; and  that  writtai  by  another,  if  vdd  of  witnessei^,  is  not  appro¥ed.''f 
In  this  single  precept  is  included  all  that  seems  to  be  enacted  on  the  subject  of 
'evidence  by  writing;  as  the  remaining  rules  a{^ly  almost  entirdy  to  the  modes 
of  supfjying,  by  means  of  the  oral,  what  is  at  any  tmie  defecti^  m  the  ^an^ 
tity  or  quality  of  the  matter  drawn  ficm  the  scriptural  source.  The  only  writ- 
lings,  destined  for  yielding  evidatioe,  of  which  an  account  iqppears  in  thalr  laws» 
are  exdusively  bonds  for  debt ;  for  though  one  or  two  vague  rules  in  the  Code 
of  Gentoo  Laws  are  expressed  in  such  general  terms  as  to  be  susceptible  of  ah 
application  to  other  cases,  there  is  no  evidentiary  writii^  whatsoever,  but  that 
of  a  boDd  for  debt^  named  and  described.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  ^pearahce  which,  in  different  ages  and  Ordeai. 
countries,  human  nature  puts  on,  the  attentive  observer  may  trace  in  it,  not  only 
an  astoniahing  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  leading  particulars  which  charac- 
terize the  different  stages  of  society ;  but  of^  a  surprismg  coincidence  in  par« 
ticular  thoughts  imd  observances.  The  trials  by  ordeal  in  the  dark  ages  of 
modem  Europe  have  beoi  thought  a  mighty  singularity  in  the  institutions  of  our 
Gothic  ancestors ;  when  the  decision  of  the  most  important  questions  was  aban* 
doned  to  chance  or  to  fraud;  when  carrying  in  the  hand  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron, 
er  plunging  the  arm  in  boihng  watar,  was  deemed  a  test  of  innocence ;  and  a 
painful  or  fraudulent  experiment,  supplanting  a  righteous  award,  might  consign 
to  punishment  the  most  innocent,  or  save  from  it  the  most  criminal  of  men. 
This  is  a  q)ecies  of  evidence  which  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  institutes  of  the 
Hindus.  There  are  nine  different  modes  of  the  trial  by  ordeal;  1.  by  the 
balancie;  2.  by  fire;  8.  by  water;  4.  by  poison;  5.  by  water  in  which  an 
idol  has  been  wadied ;  6.  l^  rice ;  7.  by  boiling  oil ;  8.  l^  red  hot  iron ;  9. 
by  images.  The  first  of  these,  by  the  balance,  is  thus  performed.  The  party 
accused  is  placed  in  the  scale,  and  car^ully  weighed ;  after  which  he  is  taken 

^  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  iii.  sect  9.  f  lb.  6. 

X  We  knowy  however,  that  there  are  grants  of  land  by  their  princes  made  in  wxiting;  ani 
pottaluf  describing  the  terms  of  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  given  to  the  inferior 
cultivators. 
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Book  II.  down,  the  pundits  writq  the  substance  of  the  accusation  on  a  juece  of  paper,,  and 
bind  it  on  his  forehead.  .  At  the  end  of  six  minutes  he  is  weighed  again,  when, 
if  lighter  than  before,  he  is  pronounced  innocent ;  if  heavier,  guilty.  .  In  the 
second  ordeal,  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  nine  hands  long,  two  spasas  broad, 
.and  one  span  deep,  is  filled  with  a  fire  of  pippal  wo^  into  which  the  partj 
must  walk  barefooted  ;  proving  his  guilt,  if  he  is .  burned,  his  innocence,  if  he 
escapes  unhurt.  The  third  species  is  rather  mqre  complicated :  the  per^n  ac- 
cused is  made  to  stand  in  water  up  to  his  navel  with  a  Brahmen  by  his  side ;  a 
soldier  then  shoots  three  arrows  from  a  bjow  of  cane,  and  a  man  is  dispatched 
to  bring  back  that  which  was  shot  the  farthest ;  as  soon  as  he  has  taken  it  up, 
.another  man  is  directed  to  run  from  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  party  undar  trial  must  plunge  into  it,  griping  the  foot 
/>r,  tlie  staff  of  .the  Brahmen  who,  stands  by  him:  if  he  remains  under 
the  water  till  the  two  men  witiii  the  arrows  return,  he  is  innocent;  if 
he.  comies  up,  he  is  guilty.  The  fourth  kind,  by  poison,  is  performed  two 
,ways :  either  the  party  swqU6ws  a  certain  quantity  of  a  poisonous  root,  and  is 
deemed  innocent  if  no  injury  ensues ;  or  a  particular  species  of  hooded  snaite  is 
thrown  into  a  deep  earthen  pot,  and  along  with  it  a  ring,  a  seal,  or  a*  coin.  If 
the  man,  putting  down  lus  naked  hand,  cannot  take  this  out  unbitten  by  the  ser- 
pent, he  is  accounted  guilty.  The  accused,  in  the  fifth  £qpecies,  is  made  to  drink 
.three  draughts  of  the  water  in  which  the  images  of  the  sun  and  other  deities 
have  been  washed ;  and  if  within  fourteen  days  he  has  any  indi£|X)8ition,  lus 
crime  is  ponsidered  as  proved.  When  several  persons  are  suspected  of  th^  th^ 
chew  each  a  quantity  of  dried  rioe,  and  throw  it  upon  9cme  leaves  or  baric  of  a 
.tree ;  they  from  whose  mouth.it  comes  dry,  or  stained  with  blood,  are  denned 
g^ty  :  This  is  the  sixth  species  of  ordeaL  In  the  seventh,  a  man  thrusts  his 
hand  into  hot  oil ;  and  in  the  eighth  he  carries  an  iron  ball,  or  the  head  of  a 
lance,  red  hot  in  his  hand ;  receiving  his  sentence  of  innocenoe  or  guilt  according 
as  he  does  or  does  not  come  off  with  impunity.  The  ninth  species  is  literally 
a  casting  of  lots  ;  two  images  t)f  the  gods,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  iron,  are 
thrown  into  a  large  earthen  jigr ;  or  two  pictures  of  a  deity,  one  on  white,  and 
the  other  on  black  doth,  are  rolled  up  in  cow-dung,  and  thrown  into  a  jar :  if 
the  man,  on  putting  in  his  hand,  draws  out  the  silver  image,  or  the  white  picture, 
he  is  deemed  innocent ;  if  the  contrary,  guilty.  The  religious  ceremonies  with 
which  these  trials  are  performed  it  would  be  tedious  ^md  unprofitable  to  rdate.* 

*  For  a  full  account  both  of  the  law  and  the  practice  respecting  the  trial  by  ordeal^  see  a  discouise 
^*  On  The  trial  by  Ordeal  among  the  Hindus,  by  All  Ibrahim  Khan/  chief  magistrate  at  Benares,!* 
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The  qudides  dedraUe  in  a  body  of  law  mliy  all  be  summed  tip  under  twd  Cuap«  iv. 
OHiqirAeiMive titles ;  I.  Completeness;  U.  Exactness.  q^m^I^ 

Cawtt^kteness  has  a  reference  to  the  matter :  Exactness  to  the  form.  sirabie  in  a 

I.  A  body  of  laws  may  bfe  said  to  be  Can^kte,  when  they  indude  every  ^  co^pjetel 
thing  which  they  ought  to  include ;  that  is,  when  all  those  rights,  the  existence  ^^' 

di  whidi  &  cakulated  to  improve  the  state  df  society,  are  created;  and  all  those 
actot  tbe  hurtfuhieto  of  which  to  the  society  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  coat^ 
in  aH  its  senses,  necessary  for  preventing  them,  are  constituted  offences^ 

II.  A  body  of  laws  may  be  said  to  be  Exact ;  1.  when  it  constitutes  nothing  $.  Exactness. 
a  right,  and  notiiing  an  offence,  except  those  things  precisely  whidi  are  necessary 

to  render  it  Complete ;  2.  when  it  contains  no  extraneous  matter  whatsoever ; 
6.  when  the  aggicgate  of  tibe  powers  add  privQ^^es  wkidi  ought  to  be  con^^^ 
luted  rights,  the  aggr^pote  of  the  acts  which  dugbt  to  be  constituted 
offences,  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  those  very  parcels  or  dassiss, 
wfiich  beyond  all  others  best  adapt  themsdves  to  the  means  of  securing  the  one^ 
and  preventing  the  otfa^ ;  4.  when  it  defines  those  dasses,  tliat  is,  rights  and 
offenoes,  witii  the  greatest  possible  deataess  and  cert^finty ;  5.  when  it  rqxresses 
ciiiiies  witii  the  amaUest  possible  expense  of  punishment  i  and  6.  when  it  pre# 
icribesike  best  pdsaUe  fiirtncf  a  judicatory,  and  lay/ down  the  best  possifala 
lufas  for  the  judicatorial  functions. 

To  diow  in  what  d^^ree  tiie  Hindu  law  approaches,  or  recedes  from,  tbe  . 
atandiid  of  CompktenesSj  wmdd  require  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the  field  of 
fa,w,  tlMui  ooDsists  vnth  the  plan  of  the  pnesent  work. 

.  That  it  departs  widely  findm  Exactness^  in  every  <»ie  of  the  particulars  wherein 
exactaeBS  oondEsts,  eoodgfa  has  already  been  seen  to  make  abundantly  apparent. 
1.  It  creates  a  great  many  rights  which  ought  to  have  no  existence;  and  acts 
whidi  ought  not  to  be  erected  into  offences  it  erects  in  great  numbers.  2.  It 
4diottiids  in  extraneous  matter.    3.  The  division  and  arrangement  of  the  matteos 

of  law  are  highly  imperfect.     4.  The  definitions  are  so  &r  from  exduding 

in  die  Asiat.  Researches,  i.  389.    See  too  the  Institutes  off  Menu,  ch.  viii*  114,  115,  190;  Mr. 

•Hanied's  Code  of  Gentoo  Latirs,  di.  iu.  sect.  6,  ch.  ii.  sect.  15,  di.  xvii.  sect.  4,  ch.  xy/vi^  and 

tlie-IVntetar^B  pnfiioe,  p.  SS,  JS6*    Br.  Bwdisnan  mfonns  us  of  a  ahoddog  ipedes  of  orded  in 

MWB  places  used  in  regiprd  to  thosei  *^  wh<^  haviog  had  sexual  intercourse  with  a  person  ^f 

another  cast,  allege  that  it  vas  by  mistake.    If  the  criminal  be  a  woman,  melted  lead  is  poured 

into  her  private  parts ;  if  it  be  a  man,  a  red  hot  iron  is  thrust  up.    Should  they  be  innocent  it  is 

supposed  that  they  will  not  be  injured.**    Joomey  through  the  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Mahd>af, 

under  die  orders  of  Marquis  Wdlesley»  i*  907.    According  to  K^Bnipfer,  the  Ji^wnescioo  use 

aspecieaof  ordedforthsdisooTeryof  guiHt  Hislory  af  Jqian,  chrV.SS^ 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Book  II.  darkness  and  doubt,  that  they  leave  almost  every  thing  indefinite  and  imcertain. 
5.  Punishments  are  not  repressed,  but  abound ";  while  there  is  the  most  enormous 
excess  in  the  quantity  of  punishment  6,  The  form  of  the  judicatory  is  bad, 
as  are  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rufes  for  the  mode  of  perfarming  the  Judicial 
services. 

In  respect  to  definitions  the  Hindu  law  is  in  a  state  which  requires  a  few 
words  of  elucidation;  Prior  to  the  art  of  writing,  laws  can  have  little  accuracy 
of  definition ;  because  when  words  are  not  written,  they  are  seldom  exactly  remem« 
bered ;  and  a  definition  whose  words  are  cmlistantly  varying  is  hot,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  law,  a  definition  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  writing  to 
produce  fixed  aiid  accurate  definitions  in  law,  the  nations  of  modern  Eiin^  have 
aiiewed  a  great  prqiortioo  of  their  laws  to  continue  in  the  unwritten ;  that  is,  the 
traditionary  state ;  the 'state  in  which  they  lay  beffore  the  art  of  writing  was  kiiowiK 
Of  these  nations,  none  have  kept  in  that  larbarous  condition  so  great  a  proportion 
of  their  law  as  the  English.  Frbm  the  opinion  of  the  Hindus  that  the  Divine 
Being  dictated  all  their  laws,  they  acknowledge  ilothing  as  law  but  what  is 
found  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  sacred  books.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  all 
their  laws  are  written.  But  as  the  passages  whidi  can  be  collected  finom 
these  books  leave  many  parts  of  the  field  of  law  untouched,  in  these  parts  the 
^fect  must  be  supplied  either  by  custom,  or  the  momentary  will  of  die  judge. 
Again,  as  the  passages  which  are  collected  firom  these  books,  even  wh^  tl^ey 
touch' upon  parts  of  the  field  of  hw,  do  so  in  expressions  to  the  highest  ^kgr^ 
vague  and  indeterminate,  they  commonly  admit  of  any  oiie  of  several  meaning^ 
and  very  frJeqiiently  are  contradicted  and  opposed  by  one  another.  .,3Kli^  the 
words  in  which  laws  are  coudied  are  to  a  certain  degree  imperfect,  it  makes  but 
little  difference  whether  they  are  written  or  not:  AcQiermg  to  the  same  words  is 
without  advantage,  when  these  words  secure  no  sameness  in  the  things  which 
they  are  made  to  signify. '  Further,  in  modem  Europe,  the  uncertainty  ad- 
hering to  aU  unwritten  laws,  that  is,  laws  the  words  of  which  have  no  certamty, 
is  to  some  degree,  though  still  a  very  imperfect  one,  circumscribed  and  limited, 
by  the  writing  down  of  decisions.  When,  on  any  particular  part  of  the  field, 
a  number  of  judges  have  all,  with  puldic  approbation,  decided  in  one  way ;  and 
when  these  decisions  are  recorded  and  made  known,  the  judge  who  comes  after 
them  has  strong  motives,  both  of  fear  and  of  hope,  not  to  depart  from  their 
examjde.  The  degree  of  certainty,  arising  from  the  regard  for  uniformity,  which 
may  thus  be  {Hxxluced,  is,  from  its  very  nature,  infinitely  inferior  to  that  which 
is  the  necessary  result  of  good  definitions  rendej^  unalterable  by  writing.    But 
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audi  «84i  ie^  the  Hindiis  are  etitixdy  defviTed  of  it.  .  Anumg  ^tem  the  strengtit  Chap.  IV. 
of  the  human  mind  has  never  beoi  sufficient  to  raaMnmead  effectually  the  pre^  ^— "y^^"^ 
senration^  Ijy  writbgy  of  the  meijoiory  of  judicial  decisions.  It  has  never  been 
sufficient  to.  create  such  a  pul^Uc  regard  fw  uniformity,  as  to  constitute  a  material 
mptiYQ  to  a  judge.  And  as  kings,  and  their  great  deputies,  exercised  tlie  prin- 
cipal fonctioos  of  judicature,  they  were  too  powerful  ta  be  re^auned  by  a  regard 
to  what  others  had  done  before  them.    What  judicature  would  pronounce  was, 

therefore,  almost  always  uncertain ;  almost  always  arbitrary 

In  a  JUDICATORY,  the  qualities  desirable  are ;  1.  intelligence ;  2.  good  design :  Qualities  de- 
and  that  is  the  best  judicatory  in  which  the  best  securities  are  taken  for  them.  ^^^toTj! 


In  the  judicatories  of  the  Hindus^  composed  of  the  king  and  his  Brahmens,  or 
the  Brahmens  alone,  there  is  no  security  for  either  tihe  one  or  the  other ;  and 
fccordingly  neither  the  one  ndr  the  other  almost  ever  appears. 

The  qualities  desirable  in  the  form  of  judicial  procedure,  are,  1.  efficiency ;  QaaUues  de- 
S.  freedom  from  delay ;  3.  freedom  frmn  trouble  and  expense.    In  these  several  f^^  of  jJdU 
respects  the  system  of  the  Hindus  disfdayed  a  d^;ree  of  excellence  not  only  &r  ci«ipro<^»>^* 
beyond  itself  in  the  other  brandies  of  law,  but  &r  beyond  what  is  exemplified 
in  more  enlightened  countries.  1.  Th^  effidyency  of  the  Hindu  system  of  judicial 
j^ocedure  is  chiefly  impaired  by  those  rules  of  evidence  the  badness  of  whidi 
has  already  been  pointed  out :  8.  For  preventing  delay,  it  enjoys  every  requisHeit 
in  its  method  of  iounediate,  direct,  and  simple  investigation :  3.  In  the  same 
method  is  included  all  that  is  requisite  for  obtaining  the  judicial  services  with  the 
Smallest  pcHrtion  of  trouble  and  expense.* 

*  One  of  the  most  recent  witnesses  of  the  phenomena  of  Hindu  society,  who  possessed  extra* 
ordinary  means  of  accurate  knowledge,  speaks  in  general  upon  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  Hindus  in  the  foUowing  terms, 

^  Witbout  any  of  the  judicial  forms  iuTented  by  the  spirit  of  chicanery  in  Europe ;  with  no 
advocates,  solicitors,  or  other  blood-suckers,  now  become  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  court  of  justice 
in  Europe ;  the  Hindus  determine  the  greater  part  of  their  suits  of  law,  by  the  arbitration  of 
friends,  or  of  the  heads  of  the  cast,  or,  in  cases  of  the  very  highest  importance,  by  reference  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  whole  casts  of  the  district  assembled  to  discuss  the  matter  in  controversy*— "In 
ordinary  questions  they  generally  apply  to  the  chief  of  the  place,  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  accommodates  the  matter  between  tfie  parties.  When  he 
thinks  it  more  fit,  he  sends  th^n  before  their  kindred,  or  ari>itrat(Mrs  whom  he  appoints.  He  ge- 
nerally  follows  the  last  course  when  the  complainants  are  Brahmans,  because  persons  out  of  their 
cast  are  not  supposed  capable  of  properiy  deciding  differences  between  them.  When  these  methods 
have  been  ineifectttal  to  reconcile  the  parties,  or  when  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
aAitratofSp  tbqr  niuat  apply  to  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  who  decide  the  controversy  without 
anyappeaL 
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Book  II.  ^  'nie  autkoriQ^  of  the  Hindu  princes  as  wdl  as  that  of  die  ^fle  eniiaarics  wfaom  ibej  keep  ia 
tbe  aevend  ptovinoea  of  their  countiy  for  the  purpose  of  harawing  and  oppresaing  them  ia  their 
name^  being  altogether  despotic,  and  knowing  no  other  rule  but  their  own  arbitrary  will,  there  is 
pothing  in  India  that  resembles  a  court  of  justice.  Neither  is  there  a  shadow  of  public  right,,  nor 
any  code  of  laws  by  which  those  who  administer  justice  may  be  guided.  The  civil  power  and  the 
judicial  are  generally  uuted,  and  exercised  in  each  district  by  the  collector  or  receiver  of  the 
imposts.  This  sort  of  pabHc  magistrates  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  HtnlUar  or 
ThasUdar.  llieyare  generally  Brahmans.  This  tribunal,  chiefly  intended  for  the  collection  of  the 
taxes,  takes  cognisance  of  all  afBurs  civil  and  criminal  within  its  bounds,  and  detennines  upon  aQ 
causes.**  Description  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Custoqis  of  the  people  of  Indis^  b^  tho 
Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  the  MysorOi  p.  49S. 
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CHAP.    Y. 


The  Toj^es. 


X  HE  fbrai  of  4lie  govenim^t  is  one ;  the  nature  of  the  laws  for  the  adminis-   chap.  V. 
trntion  of  jnstioeis  the  other,  of  the  two  circumstances  by  which  the  condition  of  ^^— v^— ' 
the  people  in  ali  countries  is  chiefly  determined.    Of  these  two  primaiy  causes  £J]J^^^^ 
BO  randt  to  a  greater  degree  ensures  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  people,  tiian  tbe  condition 
the  mode  of  providing  ibr  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  government,  and  the 
portion  winch  the  agents  of  government,  of  whatever  kind,  are  enafded  to 
divide  among  themsdjres  and  thw  cxeatuies,  of  tiie  annual  produoe  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  oommuiiity. 

The  matters  of  detail,  which  by  their  numbesr  and  uncertainty  have  so  ex-  Oodine  of  the 
eeedingiy  pcrplesied  the  servants  of  the  CiMipany,  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  ^t^^q^ 
Indian  government,  caoDOtliere  be  described.  Hie  general  outline,  and  the  more  ^'^^^ 
important  effects,  of  that  system  of  taxation  wladk  is  described  in  the  ancient  books, 
are  an  that  falls  wilhin  the  des^  of  an  account  of  the  ancient  stute  of  the  people. 
1.  <^  Of  grain,"  says  the  ordinance  of  Menu,  ^  an  eighth  part,  a  sixth,  or  a 
twelfth  may  be  taken  by  the  king ; "  to  be  determined,  adds  the  g^oes  of  the 
commentator  CuUuca,  *^  by  the  diilerence  of  the  soilj  a;nd  the  labour  necessary 
to  cultivate  it.*'  *  fi.  ^*  He  may  also  take  a  sixth  part  of  4ihe  dear  annual  in- 
crease of  trees,  flesh-meat,  honeys  clarified  butter,  perfumes,  medical  substances, 
liquids,  flowers,  roots  and  fruit,  of  gathered  leaves,  poth^bs,  grass,  utensils 
made  with  leather  or  cane,  earthen  pots,  and  all  things  made  of  sUme.^  f 
8/  **  Of  cattle^  of  gems,  of  gold  and  rilver,  added  each  year  to  Hie  capital 
stock,  a  fiftieth  part  may  be  taken  by  the  king.'*  f  4.  ^  Having  ascertained 
the  rules  of  purchase  and  salei,"  says  the  law,  ^  the  length  of  the  way,  the 
expenses  of  food  and  of  condimttttsi,  the  chaises  of  securing  the  goods 
carried,  and  the  neat  profits  of  trade,  let  the  king  oblige  traders  to  pay 
taxte  on  their  saleable  commodities ;  after  foil  consideration,  let  a  king  so  levy 
those  taxes  continually  in  his  dcminions,  that  both  he  and  the  merdiant  may 

*  Iiaw  of  Mmu,  du  m  ISO.  f  IMS1>  ISS.  t  Ih.  J<(V 
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Book  il  receive  a  ju9t  c<»npensation  for  their  several  acts."  *  5.  ^*  Let  the  king  order  a  mere 

'""^^''^^"^'^  trifle  to  be  paid,  in  the  name  of  the  annual  tax,  by  the  meaner  inhabitants  of 
his  realm,  who  subsist  by  petty  traffic :  6.  By  low  handicraftsmen,  artificers, 
and  servile  men,  who  support  themselves  by  labour,  the  king  may  cause  work  to 
be  done  for  a  day  in  each  month.'*  f  It  is  added ;  7.  "  A  military  king,  who 
takes  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  crops  of  his  realm  at  a  time  of  urgent  necessity, 
as  of  war  or  invasion,  and  protects  his  people  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  com- 
mits no  sin.  8.  The  tax  on  the  mercantile  class,  which  in  times  of  prosperity 
must  be  only  a  twdfth  part  of  their  oops,  and  a  fiftieth  of  their  persofnal  profitai^ 
may  be  an  eighth  of  their  crops  in  a  time  of  distress,  or  a  sixth,  which,  is  the 
'  medium,  or  even  a.  fourth  in  great  public  adverdty ;  but'  a  twentieth  of  their 
'  gains  on  money  and  other  moveables  is  the  highest  tax :  serving  men,  artisans; 
and  mechanics,  must  assist  by  theic  labour,  but  at  no  time  pay  taxes."  4^ 

In  these  s^eral  articles  is  found  an  enumeration  of  aU  the  olyects  of  taxatioii ; 
and  a  general  expression  of  the  modes  and  degrees  of  impokt. 

We  perceive  taxes  on  the  produce  of  land,  taxes  on  the  produce  of.  labour,  a 
tax  on  accumulation,  a  tax  on  purchases  and  sales,  poll  taxes.  ,    . 

In  article  1.,  is  exhibited  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  land ;  In  article  8.,  a  tax 
both  on  the  produce  of  land,  and  on  the  produce  of  labour ;  In  artade  8.,  is  a  tax 
on  accumulation,  at  leadt  in  certain  oomikiodities ;  In  artide  4.^  ia  a  tax  on  par.* 
chases  and  sales ;  In  article  5.,  is  one  sort  of  poll  tax ;  In  article  6.,  is  another* 

QinUtiesdd-       It  will  shorten  explanations  if  we  first  premise  the  qualities  desirable  in  a 

ryTiSof*     system  of  taxation. 

tazadoo.  There  are  two  primary  qualities ;  and  in  them  every  thing  is  included. 

1.  Amonnt  of     ^^^  First  is,  to  take  firom  the  people  the  smallest  quantity  possible  of  their 

Si?X  annual  produce. 

sibie.  The  Second  is,  to  take  from  them  that  which  is  taken  with  the;  smallest  possible 

tiJmoZoI   quantity  of  hurt  or  uneasiness. 

r^^t  **        ^  ^^  taking  from  the  people  more  than  enough  of  the  matter  of  wealth,  the 

sibie.  causes  are  two;  1st.  When  the  fifovemment  consumes  beyond  the  smallest 

Caoaea  of  ex-  ,-  .  o  .  ^    ■ 

action  andae   amouut  which  Will  Suffice  to  producc  the  services  it  renders ;  SSd.  When  the  col« 

e  amoun  j^^q^  ^f  ^.j^^  taxes  thcmsclves  costs  more  than  the  lowest  sum  at  which,  without 

saprifidng  greatei:  advantages,  it  is  capable  of  being,  performed. 

Causes  of  ex-      H*  Of  the  hurt  and  uneasiness,  beyond  the  loss  of  what  is  taken  away,  which 

io'the  m^^  a  System  of  taxation  is  liable  to  produce,  the  causes  seem  to  be ;  1.  Uncertainty ; 


•  Laws  of  Menu,  eh.  m  127,  128.  f  lb.  1S7,  1S8.  t  lb-  »•  H®*  1*^- 
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SL  Inequafity;  S.  Impediment  to  production;  4.  Injury  to  the  good  qualities,    Chap.V. 
ijodily  or  mental,  of  the  people. 

Of  the  first  head  and  its  subdivisions,  no  illustration  is  necessary ;  and  a  few 
words  win  suffice  for  the  second. 

I.  Uncertainty  may  arise  from  two  sources;  1.  Uncertainty  lA  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  by  which  the  tax  is  defined ;  S.  Uncertainty  in  the  draimstances 
iipon  whidi  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  made  to  depend ;  as  if  it  were  made  to 
depend  upon  the  weather,  for  examine,  or  the  state  of  a  man's  health.  Uncer«i 
certainty  in  Ihe  meaning  of  the  words  opens  a  door  to  oppression  and  frauds  on 
the  part  of  the  coUectov*  He  will  exact  the  largest  sum  consistent  with  the 
words,  if  he  is  not  bribed ;  the  lowest,  if  he  is.  Uncertainty,  from  whatever 
source,  is  a  cause  of  uneasiness.  The  mind  is  continually  haunted  with  the  idea 
of  the  lai^est  possiUe  sum,  and  with  all  the  fears  which  attend  it ;  fears  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  often  very  great  and  tormenting.  Uncertainty  in  the  drcum- 
fitances  is  very  apt  to  produce  uncertainty  also  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as 
is  is  difficult  for  all  of  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  exactly  defined.  As 
often  as  a  source  of  chicanery  is  opened  about  the  amount  which  the  conttibutor 
ought  to  pay,  a  source  of  extortion  is  opened,  and  a  source  of  qipi^ession,  neces*- 
rtry  to  elSect  the  extortion. 

fi.  Of  the  unequal  partition  of  taxes^  the  necessary  consequence  is,  a  greater 
^piantity  of  suffi^ring,  than  the  same  amount  of  taxes  would  produce,  if  more 
equally  imposed ;  because  Ihe  pain  of  the  man  who  pays  too  much  is  out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  the  man  who  pays  too  little.  To  make 
the  burdien  of  taxes  equal,  it  should  be  made  to  press  with  equal  severity  upon 
every  individuaL  This  is  not  effected  by  a  mere  numerical  proportion.  The 
man  who  is  taxed  to  the  amount  of  one  tenth,  and  still  more  the  man  who  is 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  one  fifth  or  one  bal^  of  an  income  of  100/.  pa*  annum, 
is  taxed  far  more  severely,  than  the  man  who  is  taxed  to  an  equal  proportion  of 
an  income  of  1000/,  and  to  a  prodigious  degree  more  severely  than  the  man  who 
is  taxed  to  an  equal  proportion  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 

S.  On  the  mischievousness  of  all  taxes  which  impede  production,  it  is  needless 
,to  speak.  It  is  only  necessary  to  niake  them  known,  or  rather  acknowledged.. 
1.  Of  this  sort,  are  all  taxes  which  take  away  any  part  of  that  property  which 
has  \)een  already  employed,  as  capital ;  because  there  is  alwajrs  more  or  less  of 
difficulty  in  replacing  it  from  the  fund  destined  for  immediate  consumption^ 
S.  Of  this  sort  also  are  all  taxes  which  create  any  encouragement  whatsoever,  or  any 
discouragement  whatsoever,  to  any  particular  employment  of  capital  in  respect  to 
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Smk  n.  other  employment ;  for  as  ci^tal  is  always  earned  by  a  strong  impulse  to  that  em- 
^     ^  jdoyment  which  is  the  most  productive,  every  thing  which  turns  it  out  of  the 
course  which  it  would  take  of  its  own  accord^  turns  so  much  of  it  out  of  a  more, 
into  a  less  productive  channel. 

4.  That  all  taxes  ought  to  be  shunned  which  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of 

useful  qualities  in  the  people,  will  not  be  contradicted.     T^axes  upon  medicines 

have  a  tendency  to  diminish  health  and  strength.  *  Taxes  upon  innocent  amuse* 

ments,  as  the  sports  of  tlK  field,  have  atendency  to  drive  the  people  to  others  that 

are  hurtfuL  Taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption  not  hurtful,  whidi  have  a  tendency 

to  supplant  others  tfaa^  are,  as  tea  and  sugar  to  siq>plaint  intoxicating  liquon, 

prompt  to  the  consumption  of  the  hurtfuL    Taxes  upon  law  proceedings  are  a 

mine  of  immorality :  They  are  a  pi^mium  upon  the  practice' of  every  species  of 

iniquity.    Lotteries  are  a  direct  eQcouragement  to  a  habit  of  Imad,  with  which 

no  useful  tendency  can  easily  coexist.    And  all  taxes,  of  which  the  quantity 

due  is  not  dear  and  certain,  train  the  peofde^  by  continual  practice,  to  a  state  of 

hardened  perfection  in  mettdidty,  in  firaud,  and  in  perjury. 

Confimnitj         1*  I^  ^  above  list  of  the  saicved  ordinances  concemqig  taxes,  the  fiiist  rciatei 

toi^r^tht  ^tirely  to  the  tax  on  the  produce  of  ^fi  soil.    It  offends  against  the  rule  of 

B^idouaesto  certainty  to  a  high  degree.    The  amount  varies  as  one  to  one  half;  and  the 

rulee.  variation  is  made  to  depend  upon  drcumstantes  the  uncertainty  of  which  opens 

a  boundless  field  to  all  the  wretched  arts  of  ducsnery  and  fimid  on  the  part  of 

the  peojAe,  and  dl  iht  evils  of  oppr^sibn  on  the  part  xji  the  collectors.    As  the 

determination  of  the  circuaisteaoes  ott  whidi  the  amount  of  the  assessment 

depends  belongs  of  course,  in  such  a  state  oi  sodety  as  that  of  the  Hindus,  to 

the  agents  of  the  treasuiy,  a  firee  cai«er  is  afforded  to  all  the  baneful  opentioos 

of  favour  and  disfiivour,  df  bribery  and  corruption.    Whenever  an  option  is  granted 

between  a  less  exaction  and  a  greater,  tiie  violent  propensity  of  all  imperfect 

governments  to  excess  in  expense  is  sure  in  time  to  establish  the  greater.    It 

would  appeal*  acoordiHgly  that  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  became  the  uniform 

tax  in  Hindustan ;  and  that  the  mdulgence  in  &vour  of  the  barren  soils  was 

extinguiihed.    This  is  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  Mohammedan 

conquerors.*    And  in  Sacontala,  f  the  king  is  described,  at  a  much  earlier  perio^t 

as  "  that  man  whose  revenue  arises  from  a  sixth  part  of  his  peqde's  income.*' 

The  source  of  variation  and  uncertainty  from  these  causes  was  pro^^iously  en- 

♦  Ayeen  Akbeiy,  p.  347. 

t  An  Imdent  Sanscrit  poem  of  the  dramatic  form,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones :  See  ihe 
beginning  of  the  fifth  act. 

S 
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larged  bf  the  power  iMerved  to  the  king,  oftfiking  even  a  fourth  of  the  crops,  in   Chap.  V. 
times  of  distress.     As  he  was  himself  the  judge  of  these  times  of  neceadty,  we 
may  bdieve"  that  they  were  of  pretty  frequent  recurrence. 

2.  Itf  the  secondof  thesaKfiscal  ordinances,  a  variety  of  products  are  enume- 
rated, which,  in  a  rude  age,  are  either. the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil,  as 
flowers,  roots,  gra^;  or  obtapned  from  the  qiontaneous  produce,  by  some  very 
simple  process;  as  perfumes  and  medical  substances,  by  expression;  flesh-meat  and 
honey,  by  killing  the  animals  which  produce  them  ;  and  these,  as  costing  little  in 
point  of  labour,  are  all  taxed  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  uix)n  grain.  By  one  of 
those  ca{nriciou8  arrangements  which  abound  in  the  institutions  of  .a  rude  people, 
utensils  made  of  leather,  cane,  earth,  and  stone,  in  the  production  of  which  labour 
is  the  principal  agent,  are  placed  under  the  same  exaction  as  the  spontanecnis 
productions  of  the  soiL  The  consequenoe  must  have  been  to  render  these  com- 
«modities  proportionafly  dear. 

In  the. execution  of  this  ordinance,  it  seems  that  there  must  have  been  excesp* 

sive  uncertainty,  and  excessive  expense.     What  is  meant  by    ^^  the  annual 

•  •  '^     - 

« increase  ?^  Is  it  the  quantity  by  which  the  produce  of  one  year  exceeds  the 
produce  of  the"^  finr^er  ?'  And  when  the  produce  of  any  one  year  does  not  exceed 
the  prodi]^  of  the  fcrmer,  is  there  nothing  to  be  taxed?  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
andif,  as.^e  may  conjecture,  it  is  the  annual  produce  which  was  thu0  to  be  taxed^ 
the  disregadrd .  of  precision  in  the  wording  of  these  laws  is  conspicuously  mani- 
fested The  ^*  annual  produce  of  trees  **  is  an  absurd  expression:  Trees  grow  not 
by  the  year^  The  quantity  of  trees  annually  cut  down^  is  what  we  may  conjeo- 
ture  to  have  been  meant.  What  shaU  be  said  of  such  expressions,  as  ''the 
annual  produce,''  **  of  clarified  butter,']^  "  of  flesh-meat,"  ^  of  flowers  ?  "  These 
are  not  commodities,  w£ich  continue  accumulating,  till  the  amount  of  the  annual 
produce  is  seen  entire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  are  commodities  daily  brought 
into  existence  and  d^y  consumed.  To  co}le(t  the  tax  upon  them,  a  daily  visit 
in  each  family  would  hardly  soflSce.  The  gatherers  of  the  taxes  enumerated  in 
this  single  ordinance  would  need  to  be  little  beloW  a  twentieth  pfirt  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,*  the  temptation  to  the  incessant 
practice  of  all  the  arts  of  fraud,  x>n  the  part  'of  the  people,  and  the  powers  of 
oppression  bestowed  upoi)  the  cdlectors,  were  well,  calculated  to  ffll  society  with 
immorality  and  sufiering, 

S.  In  the  third  of  the  above  ordinances  are  enumerated  the  principal  classes  oi 
moveables  known  to  the  Hindus.  It  seems  to  be  the  addition  made  in  any  year 
po  the  previous  stock,  and  not  the  previous  stock  itself,  of  which  t)ne  fiftieth  is 
taken  in:  the  way  of  tax.     In  a  society,  full  of  knowledge  and  industry,  this 

voi,.  T.  a  A 
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Book  IL  woold  have  been  a  tax  upon  capita],  and  tbortfore  mkrhtevoM :  in  Hmdnstan, 
whwe  gold»  silver,  and  gems,  were  mott  commonly  hoarded,  and  not  devoted  to 
production,  as  far  as  they  w€R  oonoenied»  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a 
less  objectionable  tax.  Unless  in  a  state  of  society  mpiAy  progressitv,  or  a  atate 
in  which  ibi&e  is  excessive  jBucCui^cm  of  fortunes,  that  is,  excessive  misery,  it 
would  be  a  very  unproductive  tax. 

4.  In  the  words  of  the  fourth  ordinance  is  described  a  tax  xm  all  puiduMes 
and  sales.  The  circnmstances  on  ^liiich  the  amount  is  made  to  depend  are  so 
uncertain,  as  to  constitute,  as  befiHre,  a  gnat  senunary  of  fraud  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  great  o&ce  of  oppression  on  the  other.  The  tax  is  also  hurtftd  to  produc- 
tion, by  impeding  circulation ;  that  is,  the  passage  ^property  from  asituation  in 
whidi  it  is  less,  to  one  in  whidi  it  is  more  useAiL  The  made  in  which^  at  leasrt  in 
ttodmi  times,  it  was  dnefly  raised,  namely,  that  of  transit  duties,  niidti{died  to 
excess,  obstructed  all  that  encouragement  to  industry  wUdi  is  affimled  by  the 
interohange  of  comuHMfities,  not  only  between  diflfetenft  oovintries,  but  one  province 
and  another  of  the  same  country.  As  often  as  property  wliich  has  been,  and  is 
to  be^  en^yed  as  oapital,  is  bought  and  sold,  it  is  a  tttx  upon  ciqataL 

0.  A  poll  tax,  when  paid  in  money^  or  any  other  common  measure  of  vuhw, 
is  thieiy  otgectionaUe  on  aocount  of  its  inequality;  as  tiie  same  sum  is  a  very 
4iS§eteBk  burthen  to  diffident  perwHis. 

$.  A  pcA  tax  paid  in  ktbour  is  somewhat  less  objectionable  in  point  of  equa- 
lity, though  the  same  portion  of  his  time  may  be  a  wueh  greaiter  burthen'upon 
one  man  tiiun  it  is  upon  anothen  It  is  chiefly  objectionriijie  on  account  of  tiie 
loss  of  time,  and  of  property,  which  it  occasions  to  those  who  hav^e  it  to  pay.  In 
a  wdl-ordered  society,  acconMngly,  where  every  man^  time  and  labouE  are  dis- 
posed <tf  to  the  best  advantage,  it  has  no  place.  • 

Some  of  these  mdinances  ore  modified,  or  the  words  rendered  a  little  more 
{Nredse,  in  the  Gentoo  Code  ta-andated  by  Mr.  Halhed.  The  following  ate 
exampies.  *  If  a  man  purchase  goods  ip  his  own  kingdom,  and  sdl  them  again 
^ere,  one' tenth  of  his  jmM  goes  to  the  magistrate.  If  the  purchase  took  jdace 
in  a  foreign  kingdom,  and  the  sale  in  his  own,  one  twentieth  only  is  the  riiareof 
the  magistarate.*  If  a  man,  havin^^  purchased  flowers,  or  roots,  as  ginger, 
radishes,  and  tiie  like,  or  honey,  or  grass,  or  firewood,  from  another  kingdom,  se)k 
them  in  his  own,  t)ie  magistrate  is  entitled  to  one  sixth  of  his  profits.t  What  was 


*  The  political  econoiniBts  of  Hindustan,  and  those  of  the  meroantile  theory  in  modem  £ur(^)e^ 
proceeded  on  different  views. 

f  Ralhed's  Gentoo  Code,  eh.  xxi.  sect.  4.  On  sales  of  very  smaQ  amount,  or  on  those  of 
yeaag  heifers,  fthe  cow  was  asacred  aD]inid)iio  tax  was  levied. 
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tiie  t6ison  of  aevcM  e3»etkm  in  rach  cases  daes  not  a{^^     Riide  times  give  not    ChakV. 
rcBsoii&  •  In  the  dajrs  of  Menn  these  taxes  afqpear  to  have  been 'much  more  mode-  ^^~v*-^ 
rate;  a  fiftietii  of  mereantile  profits  being  the  ordinaiy,  and  a  twentieth  the 
extmovdinary  tax. 

In  this  system  of  taxation,  other  sources  are  of  sntaU  importance ;  the  revenue  Ground  on 
of  the  sovereign  arises  dmost  whoUj  &om  the  artificial  produce  of  the  land.    To  pabUcreyeSKie 
uderstand  in  what  OMimdr  the  people  of  Hindustan  were  affected  b^  taxation,  |J^^,^^^^ 
the  circumstances  of  this  impost  are  all  tiiat  need  be  rery  minutdy  e^ored. 

The  tenure  of  land  in  Hindustan  has  been  the  source  of  tiolent  controversies 
amoi^f  the  s»vants  of  the  Gompanj;  and  between  them  and  other  Europeans. 
They  first  ^Nrung  up  amid  the  dispiltes  between  Mr.  Hastings  andMr.  Francis, 
respeetiag  the  best  mode  of  taxing  Bengal.  And  tiiey  have  been  carried  on  with 
great  wara^,  and  sometimes  with  great  acrimonj,  ever  idnoe.  Of  these  contit^ 
▼eraies  the  account  w31  be  due,  at  the  ponods  wben  they  occur.  At  present  it 
wfll  suffice  to  hiiaig  to  U^t  tl^  eircumstances  whidi  appear  to  ascertain  the 
aadent  state  of  the  countiy,  in  respeet  to  the  distributioii  of  property  in  the  famd* 

In  a  state  of  society  resembling  our  own,  in  whidi  property  is  secure,  and 
involves  very  extensive  rights  or  pieivjl^ges,  the  affections  towa]^  it  beccnne  so 
Strang*  and  these  give  such  a  fon»  to  the  assodations,  by  whidi  ihe  idea  of  it  m 
our  minds  is  compacted  and  fonned,  that  in  nsmds  of  little  range  whose  habits  afe 
ahnoat  mediamcal»  and  obstinate^  theparticidars  whidi  they  have  hem  accustomed 
toctaibine  togetherunder  the  idea  ofpioperty,  appear  to  be  connected  by iiature, 
and  sudi  as  cannot,  widiout  extreme  injustice,  be  ma^ 

Neverthdess,  if  we  examine  the  history  of  the  different  stages  of  sodety,  we 
AiA  find,  that  at  diffbrent  tunes,  very  different  rights  and  advantages  are  induded 
under  the  idea  of  property :  thafr  at  very  early  periods  of  sodefy  it  induded  very 
few :  that  originally,  it  pK>baUy  induded  nothing  more  than  use  during  occu- 
IMUcy,  the  omunodity  being  liable  to  be  taken  by  another,  the  moment  it  was 
idinqiiished  by-the  hand  which  liddit:.that  one  privil^;e  is  added  to  imotheras 
Bodety  advances :  and  that  it  is  not  till  a  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  dvjlization,  that  the  right  of  property  involves  all  the  powers  which  are  ulti- 
matdy  bestowed  upon  it  • 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  different  combinations  of  benefits  which 
are  indhded  under  the  idea  of  property,  at  diffiefent  periodic  of  sodety,  are  all 
equally  factitious :  that  they  are  all  equally  arbitrary ;  not  the  creation  of  nature, 
but  the  creatures  of  will ;  det^nnined,  and  chosen  by  the  sodety,  as  that  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  useful  olyects  whidi  is^  or  isp^tended  to  be,  the  best  for  alL 

Sa  8 
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Book  III  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  property  in  moyeafales^wasestaUished ;  and  that 
^"^>^'*"*^  it  conveyed  most  of  the  powers  which  are  at  any  time  assigned  to  it ;  while,  as: 
yet^  property  in  land  had  no  existence.  So  long  as  men  continue  to  derive  their, 
subsistence  from  hunting ;  so  long,  indeed,  as  they  continue  to  derive  it  from  thebr 
flocks  and  herds,  the  land  is  enjoyed  in  common.  Even  when  they  begin  to 
derive  it  partly  from  the  ground^  though  the  man  who  has  ploughed  or  dug  a 
field  is  regarded  as  possessing  in  it  a  property  till  he  has  reaped  his  crop,  he  has 
no  better  title  to  it  tJian  another  for  the  succeeding  year.* 
In  rude  nur         In  prosecutiufif  the  advantages  which  are  found  to  spring:  from  tJie'newly- 

proprierorof  ^^  *^"^^  discQvers,  that  much .  obstruction  is  created  by  restricting  the  right  of 
land.  ownership  to.  a  single  yeiar ;  and  that  food  would  be  provided  in  greater  abund- 

ance^  if,  by  a  greater  permanence,  men  were  encouraged  to  a  more  careful  cultiva- 
tion. .   To  make,  however,  that  bdong  to  one  man,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
all,  is  a  change  to  which  men  do  not  easily  reconcile  their  minds.     When  it  is  a. 
thing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  land,  the  change  is  a  great  revolution.     To 
overcome  the  popular  resistance,  various  expedients  are  probably  employed.  That 
winch  appears  to  have  been  the  most  generally  successful,  is  to  vest  the  sovereign, 
as  the  rq)resentative  of  the  society,  with  that  property  in  the  land  which  belongs 
to  the  society;  and  he  parcels  it  out  to  individuals,  with  that  permanency  and. 
those  other  powers  of  ownership,  ^  which  aiie  regarded  as  most  favourable  to  the; 
extraction  from  the  land  of  those  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  yield.     When 
a  sovereign,  takes  possession  of  a  county  by  conquest,  he  naturally  appropriates 

i» 

*  Suevorum  gens  est  longe  maxima  et  bellicofiassima  Gemianorum  omnium.  li  centmn  pagos 
habere  dicuntur.*  ^  *  Privati  et  separati  agri  apud  eos  nihil  est ;  neque  longius  anno  remanere  uno  tn 
loco,incoIendi  causa  licet:  neque  multum  frumento',  sed  maximam  partem  lacte  atque pecore  yivunt, 
multumque  sunt  in  venationibus.  Caesar.  De  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 .  Among  some  tribes  of  negroes 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  each  individual  must  obtain  the  coi^nt  of  the  chief  before  he  has  liberty 
to  cultivate;  a  fidd,  and  is  only  protected  in  its  possession  till  he  has  reaped  the  ciop  for  which  he 
has  toiled.  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  tom.  v.  du  vii.  sect.  5.  *^  Neque  quisquam  agri  mo- 
dum  certum,  aut  fines  preprios  habet :  sed  magistratus  ac  principes,  in  annos  singulos,  gentibus. 
cognationibusque  hominum  qui  una  coierunt  quantum  et  quo  loco  visum  est  agri  attribuunt  ;l 
atque  anno  post,  alio  transire  cogunt.'*    Csesar.  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  20« 

— — Rigidi  Geta&, 
Inunetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 
Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annua; 
*  Defunctumque  laboribus         ' 

recieat  sorte  vicarius.    Hor.  Kb.  iii.  Od«  Si*. 
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to  himsdf  all  the  benefits  which  the  ideas  to  which  his  soldiers  have  been  accus-   Chap.  V. 
tpmed  permit. 

The  incipient  state  of  property  in  land  has  been  observed*  in  Africa,  very  n^ly 
such  as  it  has  here  been  described ;  and  a  state  of  things  very  little  removed  from 
it  may  be  traced  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  many  of  the  rude  parts  of  Africa,  the  property  of  the  land  is  understood  to 
reside  in  the  sovereign ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  donation  from  him  that  individuals 
are  aUowed  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  it;  and  when  the  son  succeeds  to  the 
fstther,  as  is  generally  the.  case^  it  is  only  by  a  prolongation  of  the  royal  bounty, 
which  in  some  places,  at. least,  is  not, obtained  without  a  formal  solicitation.*  It 
is  known,  that  in 'Egypt,  the  king  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land;  and  one 
fifth  of  the  produce  appears  to  have  h^m  yielded  to  him  as  revenue  or  reAt.t 
Throughout  the  Ottoman  dominions,  the  Sultan  claims  to  himself  the  sole  pn>- 
perty  in  land,  j:  The  same  has  undoubtedly  been  the  situation,  of  Persia,  both  in 
rnident  and  ipod<Qm  times. j  ^^  It  is  estoUished*"  says  the  late  intelligent  Govern 
nor  of  Java,  '^  froB>  every  ^lirce  <€  inquiry,  that  the  sovereign  in  Java  is  the  tord 

*•  Histoir^  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn.  iv.  eh.  xiii.  p.  203.  Modem  Universal  History,  vol. 
itvii.  p.  322.  I  am  induced  to  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  MTr.  Park:  '^ Concerning 
property  in  tbe'soil ;  it  appeared  to  me  <that  the  lands  and  native  woods  were  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Ae  king,  or  (where  the  government  was  not  monarchical)  to  the  state.  When  any  indivi*- 
dml  of  free  condition  had  the  means  of  cultivating  more  land  than  he  actually  possessed,  heappliyl 
to  the  chief  man  of  the  distinct,  who  allowed  hnn  an  extension  of  territory,  on  condition  of  forfei- 
ture, if  the  lancb  were  not  brought  into  cultivation  by  a  given  period.  The  condition  being 
fulfilled^  the  soil  became  vested  in  tiie  possessor;  and,  for  aught  that  appeared  to  me,  descended  to 
hisheirs.**    IVavels  itt  Africa,  p.  260,  261. 

'  ^  All  the  land  is  said  to  belong  to  the  king ;  but  if  a  man  chooses  to  cl^ar  a  spot  and  erect  a 

town,  he  may:  the  land  is  free  for  any  of  the  people.    If  a  stranger,  indeed,  that  is,  an  European, 

diould  wish  to  settle  among  them,  he  must  make  a  present  of  goods  to  the  king."  Correspondence 

of  John  Kizell,  on  the  state  of  the  people  on  the  river  Sherbro,  Appendix  to  the  Sixth  Report  of 

^tfae  African  Institution,  p.  IdS.  * 

t  H^rodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cix*  says,  that  Sesostris,  as  he  was  told  by  the  priests,  divided  all  the  llmd 
of  Egypt  among  the  people,  and  thence  raised  his  revenues,  imposing  an  annual  tribute  on  each 

portion ;   ««i   »if  rUTit  rm^  sr^aAr^  r«ivo-«Brd-«(,   «nr«{«rr«   tato^f/f  MtriAitr    mmt^'  i9utPT«f»     See  tOO, 

Strabo,  lib.  xviL  p.  1 155.    Diod.  Sic  lib.  i.,  sect.  2.  cap.  xxiv. 

%  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  et  passim.  De  TEgypte,  par  le  Greneral. 
Reynier,  p.66r51. 

'  §  For  information  on  thiJB  point,  see  Herodot.  lib.  ill. ;  lib.  iv.  cap.  xlii. ;  Sir  William  Ouseley'a. 
Translation  of  Ebn  Haukal;  an  Arabian  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  ttoth  century,  p.  \S7 ;  Instir 
lutes  of  Timur;  Ayeen  Akbery;  Chardin's  Travels. 
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BookIL   oftliesoiL'^    And  when  the  fisMTt  is  estaUished  in  r^^aM  to  Jav^^ 
'"''"""^'''""'^  with  regard  to  all  that  part  of  the  eastern  islands,  which  in  point  of  manners  and 
dvflization  lesembled  Java.     It  is  not  dispated  that  in  China  the  whole  pr€q)ert7 
cf  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  Emperor.f    By  the  laws  of  the  Welsh,  in  the  niifth 
century,  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  king  ;t  and 
we  may  safety,  says  Mr.  Turner,  believe  that  the  same  law  prevailed  while  the 
Britons  occupied  the  whole  island*^ 
The  ancient        To  those  who  ccmtemplate  the  prevalence  of  this  institution,  among  nations  con- 
tuUo^of  the'  tiguons  to  the  Hindus,  and  resembling  them  in  the  state  of.  civilization,  it  cannot 
^^^TOD&^P  ^P^^  surprising,  that  among  them,  too,  the  sovereign  was  the  lord  of  the  soil 
in  land  belong-  xhe  fact  is,  indeed,  very  forcibly  implied,  in  many  d  the  ancient  laws  and  insti- 
to  the  king,    tutious.    '^  Of  dd  hoards,'*  says  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  ^  and  predoua 
minenls  in  the  earth,  the  king  ig  entitled  to  half  by  reason  of  his  general  protec- 
tion, and  because  he  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  soQ.**!!     '^'^  ^&  ^  proprietor, 
and  as  fully  entitled  to  an  equitaUe  return  for  the  land  which  he  has  let,  is  em- 
powered to  punish  the  cultivi^or  for  bad  cultivation.  .  ^  If  land  be  injured,  by 


*  Gov.  Saffles'  Miimte  od  Java,  p.  6;  ako,  p.  79,  108.  The  diHaribiition  of  die  land  anwng 
(be  Penxrianft  was  as  follows:  One  third  part  of  it  was  dedicated  to,  and  cultivated  for,  the  gods; 
tfaatis,  the  priefts.  Another  third  part  the  Inca  reierved  for  himself  for  the  mainfetoaDce  of  his 
coortandof  his  armies.  The  remaining  thirdhe  distributed  to  the  people,  aswgning  an  r  slaMiehed 
poetion  toeachfiunily*  "  But  no  particalar  man,"  (sqrs  Aeosta,  Nat.  and  Mar* Hist,  of  the  Indies 
book  VI.  du^v.)  <<  poMCTifd  any  tUng  proper  to  himself  of  this  tbiid  portion,  neitfaer  did  the 
Indians  ever  poesem  any,  if  it  were  not  by  qiedal  grace  from  Ihe  Inca."  GarcilasBO  de  la  Vega 
tells  us,  (part  I.  book  V.  ch.  u)  that  it  was  only  when  there  was  more  land  than  sufficed  forlbe 
people,  that  the  Inca  and  the  Sun  feceived  their  fvdl  thirds  ;iriienduit  was  not  the  ease,  thesepor- 
tions  were  diminished  to  augment  to  the  pvqper  proportion  that  of  the  people.  See  too  Carit, 
tiettres  sur  TAmerique,  let.  xv«  For  great  services  land  was  given  in  Sail  priyeny ;  Aoosla,  book 
VI.  ch.  xviii ;  and  this  is  another  remarkable  coincidence  with  what  existed  in  Hm^iif^Hy^- 

f  Abb6  Grosier  Descr.  de  la  Chine;  but  Mr.  Barrow's  testimony  is  the  most  direct  and  satis- 
factory. '^  The  emperor,"  says  he,  **  is  considered  as  the  sole  proprietary  of  ibe  soil,  but  the  tenant 
is  never  turned  out  of  possession  as  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  his  «ent,  which  is  calculated  at 
about  one  tenth  of  what  his  fiirm  is  supposed  capable  of  yiddii^;  and  though  die  bolder  of  lands 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  tenant  at  will,  yet  it  isbis  own  finilt  if  he  should  be  disposoessad." 
Barrow's  China,  p.  S97. 

X  Leges  Wallicse,  Heel,  cap.  337* 

§  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-saxons,  voL  iL  cb.  iiL 

II  Iaws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  39.  Ibave  here  substituted  the  word  Jt^wmsffiir  the  word  jammioiml, 
used  by  Sir  William  Jones,  which  has  no  meaning  but  as  it  sdatss  tolhe  feudal  inatitatieas  of 
Europe,  and  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea. 
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the  iiEHiU  of  the  farmer  himael^  m  if  he  {boHb  to  sow  it  in  due  time»  he  Aail  he  Chaf.  V:» 
fined  tea  times  as  much  as  the  king's  shaxe  of  the  crop,  thatnugfat  otherwise  have 
beenjwsed;  but  only  fiFe  times  as  much^  if  it  was  the  fiiult  of  his  servants  witb* 
out  his  knowledge/'*  Among  other  ancient  memorial  of  Hindu  institutions 
and  manners,  are  certain  inscriptions  engraved  on  duraUe  materials.  Sc»ne  of 
them  are  records  of  grants  of  land,  commonly  to  &vourite  Brahmens;  and  afford 
strong  indicatLom  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  sovereign.  The  sovereign  gives 
away  villages  and  lands,  not  empty,  but  already  ooe^ned  by  taoltivators,  and  pay* 
ingTent.f  It  appesns  from  an  onfinanee  of  Yagyawidcya,  cme  of  the  most  sacred 
c^  the  law  sages,  that  the  kings  alienated  the  lands  vntfain  their  dominions,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  title,  as  they  alienated  any  portion  of  their 
Bevenues4    On  Ibis  point,  it  is  of  material  importance  ta  wmadc»  that  up  to  the 

* 

*  Lows  of  Menu,  ckvuL^I^. 

f  See  a  royal  graatof  land,  eagca^red  on  acopper  plate,  bearing  date 
Onriat;  and  diacov^red among  the  ruins  at  Monguir,  laranalatfd  by  Mr^  WilkuMj,  Aaiat.  Beaeardiea, 
L  123«  '*  Be  it  knoav,"  says  tbe  inscriptBOD,  ^.  196)  *<that  I  liave  given  the  above-mentioned 
town  of  Meseeka,  whose  limits  indade  the  fields  where  ibecfiuie  gnic^  above  and  below  the  sun* 
fiioe,  with aP  the  lands  belw^g  to  it,  together  with  all  the  Maago  sad  Modhoo  frees;  aUita 
waateis,  mml  all  their  baafca  and  TOicduEa ;  ail  its  raitf,  dd  its  tolls  and  fines  for  ermies^  and  rewnds 
for  r^ii^hmg  thieves.  In  it  these  shall  be  no  molestatioB,  no  pisnay  for  troops,*'  Sbc  It  is  here 
femadEaUo  that  the  vaviecdlgn  «a  wdl  as  the  pn^iriotary  rights  are  giTonawiy;  so  indissolidily 
ware  dieae  united  Jo  the  minds  and  institutioas  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  asHooe  manner  in  anMhcv 
gantoflandi9undatItona,andbeacaigdate  An«Ghristi,  lOia,  the  land  ia  given  away  <<  witk 
itahqtfai^  wood,  and  ngatsTj  and  with  posserrfprnishingftr  thetcn  crimes,"  Asiat.  Researches, 

t  "LetaldngtibvNi^gMaaJand^Qrasfiig^ 
tion»cf  good  princes,  who  will  oncoeed  him,  either  on  prepared  doth,  or  on  a  plate  of  copper, 
sealed  above  with  his  signet;  having  described  his  ancestors  and  himseif,  the  dEmenaiona  or  quan^- 
tityof  ihegift,  with  its  metes  and  bomids,  if  it  be  land,  and  oat  hia  own  hand  to  it,  and  specified 
the  time,  let  him  render  hia  donation  firm."    See  ffaeodginai,  and  the  tnmfllation  of  Sir  WiUiam. 
Joneik  Asiat*  Bea.  iii«  A). 

l%e  Digest  of  Hindu  law,  trauhiled  bjr  Cdebiweke,  (L  4GD)  dedaies,  "  By  conquest, 
theearthbecame  thepiopeity  ofthelmlyParasuRama,  by  gift  the  property  of  the  sage  Casyapa^ 
and,  committed  by  him  to  CshMrqwafisr  the  sake  of  protection,  became  thdr  protectiTe  proper^ 
SHCcesaively  held  by  powerfid  cmiquerom,  and  not  by  snl^ects,  cuhimting  the  soiL"  It  further 
appears,  fixun  the  same  pass^e,  that  by  agreement  with  the  sovereign,  and  not  otherwise,  a  tenore 
of  more  than  one  year  might  be  required;  but  without  such  agreement,  the  cultivator  might  be 
turned  away  at  the  end  of  every  year,  if  a  larger  rent  was  ofered  by  any  other.  It  was  highly 
noccssary  to  quote  this  psssage^  thon^  it  is  affirmed  by  Gol.  Wilks,  to  be  a  law  manufactured 
by  the  complaisant  Brahmens,  who  made  the  Digest,  on  purpose  to  suit  theopinions  of  the  ruling 
power,  at  that  time  in  love  with  the  Zemindarry  system*    Cd.  Willcs  affiims,  that  there  is  nothing 

1 
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Book  II.  time,  when  the  interests  of  the  Company's  servants  led  them  to  raise  A  contn)-- 
Veray  ^Ibovtt  the  rights  of  the  Z^nindars;  every  European  visitor^  without  om 
exception  that  I  have  found,  agrees  in  the  ojnnion,  that  the  sovereign  was  thie 
owner  of  the  soil.* 


whatsoever  which  the  Brahxnens  cannot  make  to  be  law,  on  a  Bimllar  occasion.  And  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  part  of  what  they  give  as  law  has  been  proved  to  be  at  variance  with  all  that  appears 
either  of  dieir  present  or  ancient  insdtutionB. 

<<  That  there  weie  no  hereditary  estates  in  India;  for  that  all  the  1^  belonged  to  the  king, 
which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure."    Persian  authority,  quoted  by  Stewart,  Hist,  of  Bengal,  p,  I9g. 

*  It  is  proper  to  adduce  the  more  remarkable  instances.  The  ancient  Greeks  who  visited  India 
expressly  inform  us,  that  the  kings  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  that  a  fourth  part  of 
the  produce  was  usually  paid  them  in  kind  as  the  rent  or  tribute.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  lOdO.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  53. 

**  Diodorus,  Strabo,  the  voyagers  and  travellers  of  later  times,  without  any  exception  that  has 
fiedlen  within  the  scope  of  my  limited  reading,  the  authors  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  and  the  Euro- 
pean travellers  who  visited  the  court  of  Aurungzebe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Bemier,  Thevenot,  Chardin,  Tavemier,  and  I  believe,  Manouchi,  are  unanimous  in  den3ring 
the  existence  of  private  landed  property  in  India.**    Wilks,  Hist  Sketches,  p.  114. 

*'  In  revenue  the  Emperor  doubtless  exceeds  ather  Turk  or  Persian,  ot  any  eaiBtem  prince,  the 
sums  I  dare  not  name,  but  the  reason.  All  the  land  is  his,  «io  man  has  a  foot.*'  Sir  T.  Roe  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  Churchill,  i.  808.  ' 

**  Toutes  les  terres  du  royaume,"  says  Bemier,  <'  estant  en  propre  au  roi/*  &c.  Suite  de  Mem. 
sur  TEmp.  du  Grand  Mogol,  t.  ii.'p.  10.  See  also,  p.  150,  174,  178:  at  p.  169,  he  makes  the 
&>llowing  remark;  **  Ces  trois  etats,  Turkie,  Perse,  et  THindoiistan,  comme  ik  ont  tous  ost^  ce 
Mien,  et  ce  7%if ,  a  Fegard  des  fends  de  terre  et  de  la  propriiSt^  des  possessions,  qui  est  le  fonder 
ment  de  tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  beau  et  de  bon  dans  le  monde,  ne  peuvent  qu'ils  ne  se  ressemblent  de 
bten  pres.**  Montesquieu  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  this  important  fact.—''  Les  loix  des 
Indes,  qui  donnent  les  terres  aux  princes,  et  Stent  aux  particitliers  r esprit  de  propriitSf  augmentent 
les  roauvais  efPets  du  climat,  c'est  k  dire,  la  paresse  naturelle.'*    Esp.  de  Loix,  liv.  xiv.  ch.  6.  '     ' 

''  All  the  lands  in  India  are  considered  as  the  property  of  the  king,  except  some  hereditary  dis* 
tricts  possessed  by  Hindoo  princes."    Dow*s  Hindostan,  preface,  p.  xiii. 

>  ''All  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,**  says  Mr.  Orme,  (Fragments,  p.  403)  belong  to  the  king :  there- 
fore all  the,  lairds  in  the  provinces  are  subject  to  the  Nabob.  With  him,  or  his  representatives, 
farmers'agree  for  the  .cultivation  of  such  an  extent,  on  reserving  to  themselves  such  a  proportion 
of  the  produce.  This  proportion  is  settled  according  to  the  difficulty  or  ease  of  raising  the  grain, 
and  seldom  exceeds  a  third.*'  One  third  to  the  cultivator,  and  two  thirds  to  the  proprietor,  would 
be  accounted  a  rackrent  in  England.  Mr.  Orme  says  again,  (Ibid.  p.  414)  ^  The  king,  by  being 
proprietor  of  the  lands,  seUs  to  his  subjects  their  subsistence,  instead  of  receiving  supplies  from 
them."  Mr.  Holwell  says,  (Interesting  Historical  Events,  i.  220).  "  The  rents  of  the  lands 
are  the  property  of  the  emperor."  And  again,  "  The  tenures  of  the  ryots  are  irrevocable,  as  long 
as  they  pay  the  rent ;  and  by  the  laws  of  Hindostan,  they  must  be  twelve  months  in  arrear  before 
they  can  be  ejected."    Ibid. 
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Wlieiever  the  Hindus  have  been  left  most  entirely  under  the  influence  of  theii^  Chap.  Y. 
udent  customs  and  laws»  the  &cts  which  now  offer  themselves  to^  the  senses  of  "^^-^v^^-^ 
the  obsieiTer  iully  coitespond  with  the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from  tioeoorre- 
tbejse  laws,  and  prove  that  property  in  land  was  vested  in  the  sovereign.  Under  2^^t\  7a w. 
the  direction  of  the  Govamor-General  of  Bengal,  a  journey  was  undertaken,  in 
the  year  1766,  hf  Mr.  Motte,  to  the  diamond  mines  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
In  a  narrative  of  his  joumqr,  he  gives  .an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
land  at  Sumbhulpow,  which  till  that  time  had  remained  und^  the  native  govern- 
ment. Each  village  being  rated  to  the  government  at  a  certain  quantity  of  rice, 
which  is  paid  in  kind,  the  land  is  thus  divided  among  tte  inhabitants :  To  every 
man,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  the  proper  age,  is  granted  sudi  a  quantity  of  arable 
land  as  is  estimated  to  produce  S4S^  measures  of  rice,  of  which  he  must  pay 
jSOf  measures,  or  tdxnit  one  fourth  to  the  rajah  or  king.  Mr.  Motte  adds ; 
^  The  reserved  reilt  of  three  or  four  villages,  being  one  fourth  the  produce  of  the 
(land,  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the  rajahV  household.  The  re^rved  rent  of  the 
rest  is  given  to  his  relations  or  i»incipal  servants,  who  by  these  means  have  all 
the  inhabitants  dqiendent  on  them."*  *  Dr.  Buchanan  gives  a  most  instructive 
account  of  the  nuumer  in  which  the  crop,  in  those  parts  of  Imfia  which  are  most 
purdy  Hindu,  is  divided  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  government.  In 
Bengal  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  cut  down  till  the  rent  or  tax  is  first  paid :  but  in 
those.countries  to  whidi  his  journey  principally  relates,  it  is  the  custom,  after  the 
iprain  has  been  thrashed  out  in  the  field,  to  collect  it  into  heaps^  and  then  to 
idivide  it.  A.  heap  generally  consists  of  about  110  Windiester  bushels,  of  which 
he  presents  the  following  distribution  as  a  specimen  of  the  partition  which  is 
usually  made.  For  the  gods,  that  is,  for  the  priests  at  their  temples,  is  deducted 
five  seers,  containing  about  one-third  of  a  Winchester  gallon  each ;  for  charity, 
or  for  the  mendicant  Brahmens,  an  equal  quantity ;  for  the  astrologer  and  the 
Brahmen  of  the  village,  one  seer  each ;  for  the  barber,  the  potmaker,  the  washer- 
imui,  and  the  Vasaradava.  who  is  both  caipenter  and  blacksmith,  two  seers  each; 
for  the  measurer,  four  seers ;  for  the  Aduca,  a  kind  of  beadle,  seven  seers ;  for 
the  vOIage  chief,  eight  seers,  out  of  which  he  has  to  ftunish  the  village  sacrifices ; 
and  for  the  accompthnt,  ten  seers.    All  these  perquisites  are  the  same,  whatever 

*  A  NarratiTe  of  a  Journey  to  the  Diamond  Mmes  of  SumbhulpooTi  in  the  Province  of  Oriaaa, 
by  Thomas  Motte,  £sq.,  Asiat.  Annual  Register,  L,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  75.  Mr. 
Motte  fuifller  informs  us  that  every  man  at  Sumhhulpoor  is  enrolled  as.  a  soldier,  and  is  allowed 
half  a  measure  of  rice  in  the  day  for  his  subsistence,  while  his  wife  cultivates  the  turn.  He 
seems  to  say  that  this  subsistence  is  given  to  him  by  the  wife  from  the  produce  of  the  fiuan. 
VOL.  I.  2  B 
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BomIL  be  tibie  fliw  qf  the  heap  beg^opd  a  measme  of  >aixnit  twenty-fiine  Wiadkesler 
busheb*  When  these  allawances  are  withdrawn  tbe  hei^  is  meaannd;  and  Sm 
every  caadaca  wtach  it  containsp  a  measure  eqoal  to  d^V  Wiacfaestar  biishelsi 
itmxe  is  again  deducted  half  a  seer  to  the  viUage  watchmen,  twoand  a  half 
seers  to  the  accomptant,  as  mudi  to  the  chief  of  tiie  vfflage ;  and  the  bidtom  of 
the  heap^  about  an  inch  thick,  mised  with  the  cow-dung  wliicji  in  order  to 
purify  it  had  been  spread*  onthe  ground^  is  given  to  the  Nirgunty,  or  conductor 
of  water.  These  several  deducdons,  on  a  heap  of  twetttjr  candaoas,  or  110 
Winchester  bushels,  amount  to  about  5^.  per  cent,  on  the  gross  poaduce.  Of 
the  reniainder,  10  per  ceaaL  is  paid  to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue^  as  their 
wages  or  hire;  and  the  heap  is  lart  of  aU  divided  into  halves  between  the  Jong 
a^d  the  cultivator.* 

From  these  facts  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  that  the  proper^  of  the. 
soil  resided  in  the  sovereign ;  for  this  reason,  that  if  it  did  not  reside  in  hka,  it 
will  be  impossiUe  to  show  to.  whom  it  helo^ged.  Itie  cultivators  were  left  m 
hare  compensatioUf  oftai  not  so  nmdi  as  &  bare  conq^ensation,  for  the  kboar 
and  co0t  of  cultivation;  they  got  the  benefit  of  thck  lahmur:  all  the  braeit  of 
the  !|aa4  went  to  the  king4 
12  i^  Upon  th^  state  of  fact%  in  those  pktoes  where  the  present  practices  of  tii« 
Hindns.have  not  been  ibiced  into  a  ^conformitj  with  their  ancient  institntions, 
the  fullest  light  has  been  thrown,  by  those  servants  oi  the  Company,  who  made 
the  inquiries  requisite  for  the  introductkoi  of  a  regular  system  of  finanoe,  iata 
the  extensive  r^ons  in  the  south  of  India  added  to  the  Britidi  dominiona 


*  Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  &c  i.  %  S,  130^  194,  266.  **  This  aiinplein^de  of 
rating  lands  for  half  their  yearly  produce  is  derived  from  the  remotest  antiquity  in  different  parts 
of  Hindostan,  and  still  invariably  prevails  in  such  countries  as  were  left  unsuKdued  by  the  Maho- 
medians,  like  Tanjorei  where  tiie  ancient  Indian  forms  of  administration  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
preaerved  entire/'    British  India  Analysed,  i.  195. 

t  The  Missionary  Dubois,  with  his  singular  of^rtunities  of  correct  information,  sasyn  perempln* 
rily ;  *^  Creditors  can  have  no  hold  on  the  real  estate  of  their  debtors,  because  the  Hindus  have  no 
property  in  the  soil.  The  lands  which  they  cultivate  are  the  domain  of  the  prince,  who  is  the  sole 
proprietor.  H«  can  resume  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  give  them  to  another  to  cultivate.  Even 
the  huta  in  whidi  they  live,  built  of  mud  and  covered  widi  tbatdk,  are  not  llieir  own.  All  belonga 
to  the  prince;  and  if  a  man,  for  any  reason  whatever,  quits  his  habitation  in  the  village,  he  can  by 
no  means  dispose  of  it  to  anodier^  althmigh  it  w«re  constriicted  by  his  own  hands.  The  only  pro- 
perty they  possess  is  thek  few  cows  and  bufbloes ;  and  upen  these  no  creator  is  allowed  to  lay  his 
Ikands ;  becauae,  if  deprived  of  kis  cattie,  he  would  be  vmalble  to  cultivate  the  land;  whence  an 
ia^lnry  weiild  accnie  to  the  prince.*  DeKriptioi^  4te,  of  the  People  of  india,  by  the  Abbe  Du- 
bois, p..4a6* 
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ibaoAag-^bts  admiiiMfatioBa  of  tbe  Mtxqjaama  CarawtSSg  and  WelieskT;  Flaoe,  j^*».  ^^ 
Mmno,  niaekeraj,  aiidHodgstm,  wcie  happily  men  of  iideiito ;  sufficiently  ar-  '--v>-^ 
ligliteiiedy  that »  s«fficieiitiy  free  from  jirejudices,  to  see  the  tinfigs  WMdi  were 
before  l&em  with  thdr  naked  eyes ;  and  not  through  tlie  tspedrndfoi  <if  Engtt A 
anticqNdions.  Ilie  reports  of  these  meritorious  gentJemeii,  {nteseoted  to  their 
8uperi(H*s,  have  been  secured  for  the  pidiiic  hy  the  printed  Reports  of  the  Com^ 
fldttee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ivluch  inquired  into  East  In&  affairs  in 
1810,  and  confirm  the  tntdi  of  the  ddineation  whidi  we  had  dready  recetvidd. 

From  tittse  documents  the  committee  have  drawn  the  following  as  a  gmetA  a  general  pio 
pictare :   ^  A  viflage,  gec^rapfaicaily  considered^  is  a  tract  of  country,  comjnis-  mode^of  <kx;ii- 
faig  some  hundreds,  or  tiiousands,  of  acres  of  an^le  and  wa^  hmd.    Politic  ^s^^L 
cally  viewed,  it  resembles  a  corponrtion,  or  townsbip*    Its  j^per  establishtnent  ?ndu<». 
of  officers  and  servants  consists  of  the  following  descriptions :  The  PctaU,  at 
head  inhabitant,  who  has  Hie  general  superintendanoe  rf  the  affairs  of  the  village, 
settles  the^Usputes  of  the  inhabitants,  attends  to  the  police,  and  performs  tiie 
doty  of  eoDecting  the  revenues  withm Ms  village:  The  Cunnm^  who  keeps  die 
accounts  of  coltivaljoo,  and  registers  every  tilling  connected  vrilth  it:    The  Tal^ 
Uar  and  Totk;  the  duty  of  the  former  appearing  to  consist  in  a  wid^  and  more 
enlarged  s^ieM  of  action,  in  gaining  infcotnation  cf  dKmes  and  offences,  and  in 
escorting  and  proteding  pesrsons  travelling  fross  one  village  to  another ;  the  pro- 
vince of  the  latter  appearing  to  be  more  immecKately  con&ied  to  the  vfflage, 
Oonristing,  among  other  duties,  in  guardhig  the  crops,  and  assisting  in  measuring 
them :  The  Bifundaryman^  who  preserves  the  liniits  of  the  village  or  gives  evi- 
dence reelecting  thera  in  cases  df  ^Bqpute :   Hie  Supermtendant  of  watw^ 
courses  and  tahks^  who  distributes  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture : 
The  Brahmmf  who  performs  the  village  worship;    The  Scboelnuutarf  who  is 
seen  tfaching  the  difldnen  in  the  villages  to  read  and  write  in  the  sand :  The 
Calendar  Brahmen,  or  astrologer,  who  proclaims  die  hic^y,  or  unpropitious 
periods  for  sowing  and  thrashing :  The  Smith,  and  Carpenter,  who  manufac- 
ture  the  implements  of  agriculture,  and  build  the  dwelling  of  the  ryot :   The 
Potman  or  potter :   The  fVashermttn :   The  Barber :   The  Cow4ceeperi  who 
jkioks  after  the  eattke:   Hie  Doctmr:  Tbt  Dtmcmg  Gk^  who  aM^ds  at  re^ 
jmcings :  The  Musician^  and  the  Poet. 

^  Under  this  simple  form  of  municipal  govermnent,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  have  lived,  from  time  immemorial.  The  boundaries  of  the  villages  have 
been  seldom  altered :  and  though  the  villages  themselves  have  been  Mmetknes 
injured,  and  even  desdated,  by  war,  fomine,  and  disease,  the  same  Barney  the 
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Book  II.  same  fimitiel,  the  same  interests,  and  even  the  same  fiamifies,  have  dBitinued  for 
4iges.  The  inhabitants  give  thraoselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and 
division  of  kingdoms ;  while  the  village  remains  entire,  they  care  not  to  what 
powei^  it  is  transfarred,  or  to  what  sovere^  it  devolves ;  its  internal  economy 
remains  unchanged ;  the  Potail  is  still  the  head  inhabitant,  and  still  acts  as  the 
petty  judge  and  magistrate,  and  collector  or  renter  of  the  village."  * 
W]  These  villages  appear  to  have  been  not  only  a  sort  of  small  republic,  but  to 
have  enjoyed  to  a  great  degree  tiie  community  of  goods.  Mr.  Place,  the  colleo- 
tor  in  the  jaghire  district  at  Madras,  informs  us,  that  **  Every  vIBage  considers 
itsdf  a  distinct  society ;  and  its  general  concerns  the  sole  olyect  of  the:  inhabr- 
taiits  at  large:  a  prance,"  he  adds,  **  which  surely  redounds  as  much  to  the 
pabKc  good  as  to  theirs;  qach  having,  in  some  way  or  othar,  the  assistance  of 
•the.  rest ;  the  labours'of  all  yield  the  rent ;  they  enjoy  the  profit,  proportionaite 
to  their  original  interest,  and  the  loss  falls  light.  It  consists  exactly  with  the 
•princij^  upon  which  the  advantages  are  daiv^  from  the  division  of  labour; 
^e  man  goes  to  market,  whilst  the  rest  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  tlie  harvest; 
each  has'hip  paiticular  occupation  assigned  to  him»  and  insensibly  labsours  for  alL 
Anothar  practice  very  frequently  prevails,  of  each  proprietor  changing  hb  lands 
.evary  year.  It  is  found  m  some  of  the  richest  viDages ;  and  intended,  I  imagine^ 
to  obviate* that  inequality  to  which  a  fixed  distribution  would  be  liable^^f 
.'  The  state  of  taxation  is  described  by  the  same  committee,  in  the  following 
terms :  ^  By  the  custom  of  the  Hindu  government,  the  cultivators  were  entitled 
to  one  half  of  the  paddy  produce  (that  is,  grain  in  the  husk)  depending  on  the 
periodical  rains.    Of  the  crops  from  the  dxy  grain  lands,  watered  by  artificiiii 

■ 

*  Fifth  Report,  Commit.  1810»  p.  85.  See,  m  ^*  Considerations  on  the  State  of  India,*^  by  A. 
Fraser  Tytler,  i.  113,  a  description  of  a  vHlage  in  Bengal,  which  shows  that  the  Indian  continent 
was  pervaded  by.  this  institution. 

An  association  of  a  similar  kind  existed  among  the  Mexicans.    Robertson's  America,  iii.  383.. 

Some  curious  strokes  of  resemblance  appear  in  the  foUowing  particulars  of  the  Celtic  manners, 
in  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland.  "  The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a  com- 
mercial country,  proceeded  inr  a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  money.  To  the  servants  and 
dependants,  that  were  not  domestics,  were  appropriated  certain'  portions  of  land  for  their  imp' 
port.  Macdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet,  called  the  bard's,  or  seniachie's  field.  When  a  beef 
was  killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  claimed  as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmen. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  udder  of  a  cow  to  the  piper ;  the  weaver  had  likewise 
his  particular  part ;  and  so  many  pieces  followed  these  prescriptive  claims^  that  the  laird's  was  at 
last  but  little.'^    Johnson^s  Hebrides. 

t  fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  723. 
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means,  the  diare  of  the  cultivatcNr  was  about  two-thirds. '  Befoie  the  hunrestl  Chab*  Vi. 
commenced^  the  quantity  of  the  crop  was  ascertained,  in  the  presence  of  the. 
inhaUtants  and  village  senrJEUrts,  by.  the  survey  of  persons,  unconnected  with  the 
village,'  who,  from  habit,  were  particularly  skilful  and  es|)ert,  in  judging  of  the> 
amount  of  the  produce,  and  who^  in  the  adjustment  of  this  business,  were,  mate*; 
riaUy  aided  l^  a  reference  to  the  produce  of  former  years,  as  recorded  by  the^ 
accountants  of  the  villages.  The  quantity  which  belonged  to  the  government' 
bemg  thus  ascertained,  it  was  received  in  kind,  or  in  money.''  Of  garden  produce^) 
of  which  the  culture  was  m<»e  difficult,  a  smaller  portion  was  taken ;  because,  if? 
field  culture  was  taxed  as  much  as  it  could  bear,  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed^ 
that  garden  culture,  at  an  equal  rate  of  taxation^eould  not  have  been  carried  on. 

'^  Such,''  continue  the  committee,  '^  were  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  according  to< 
the  andent  usage  of  the  country.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  changes  in-- 
troduoed  by  the  Mahomedan  con<pie8t,  and  the  many  abuses'  which  later  times, 
had  estaUisbed^  the  share,  really  ei^oyed  by  the  ryots  was  often  reduced .  to  a- 
sixth,  and  but  seldom  exceeded  a  fifth.  The  assessments,  had  no  bounds  but) 
those  which  limited  the  supposed  rihility  of  the  husbandman.  The  efiectsof  this 
unjust  system  were  amaiderdily  augmented  by  tiie  custom,  which  hiad  become 
cmnuKHi  with  the  Zemindars,  of  sidHrenting  their  lands  to  farmer^  whom  ,they: 
armed  with  unrestricted  powers  of  collection,  and  who  were  thus  enabled  tcdis--* 
B^ard,  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose  the  engagements  they  entered  into* 
with  the  ryots ;  besides  practising  every  species  of  oppression,  which  im  unfisel* 
ing  motive  of  self-interest  could  suggest.  If  they  agreed  with  the  cultivators  at^ 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  for  a  rent  in  money,  and  the  season  prov^  an 
abundant  one,  they  then  insisted  on  receiving'  their  dues  in  kind.^  When  they 
did  take  their  rents  in  specie^  they  hardly  ever  failed  to  collect  a  part  of  thenr 
before  the  harvest  time  had  arrived  smd  the  crq)s  were  cut ;  which  reduced  the 
ryots  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  money  lenders,  at  a  heavy  interest .  of 
8,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  per  month,  the  sums  requisite  to  make  good  the  antici*- 
pated  payments  that  were  demanded  of  them.  If,  from  calamity  or  other  cause, 
the  ryots  w^  the  least  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  rents,  the  officers  of  the 
renters  weie  instantly  quartered  upon  them ;  and  these  officers  they  were  obliged 
to  maintain^  until  they  might  be  recalled  on  the  demand  being  satisfied.  It  wa» 
also  a  frequent  practice  with  the  renters  to  remove  the  inhabitants  from  fisrtile 
lands,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  their  friends  and  &vourites ;  and  to  obUge  the 
ryots  to  assist  them,  where  they  happened  to  he  fanners,  in  the  tilling  of  their 
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UmdB;  aod  to  fiimish  them  gratadtoudf  ivith  tobrarals^  teUfKdtft»  ctfrts,  and 

The  tmo  terms.  Ryots,  and  Zemmdars,  introduoad  into  this  passage,  are  of  fie^ 
qucait  reciQTence  in  the  history  of  India,  and  require  to  be  explained.  By  rjrefts, 
aie  always  denoted  the  husbandmen ;  die  inMoediBte  cultiTatiors  of  the  groimd*' 
The  Persian  term  Zemindar,  intiodnced  by  the  Mohameifan  conquerors,  was  Uie 
name  of  a  certain  sort  of  middfemen,  between  the  cultiYator  who  caued  1^: 
Garcqp,  and  the.king  who  reodved  the  greater  part  of  the  surj^m  produce.  Iirto' 
die  oontroversy  respecting  liie  nature  of  the  interest  which  the  Zeaniiidar  poii-* 
aessed  in  the  land  with  reqpect  to  which  be  perfimned  his  innctien  of  midSh^ 
man»  I  ahaH  not  at  present  enter.  Another  ofsoasion  will  present  itself  lor  i^ 
cxamiiiatian  of  tiiat  Sul^ect.  It  is  here  sufident  to  say,  that  in  dialriets, 
sometimes  of  greater,  aometiaes  of  less  cKtent,  a  peisoa,  under  the  title  of 
Zemindar,  received  the  share  of  the  produce  whicfa  was  exacted  fieom  the  ryot; 
either  by  himself^  or  the  persons  to  whom  he  fanned  the  receipts;  and  paid  it^ 
ofcr  to  the  sovereign,  reserving  a  prescribed  pqrtian  to  himari£  The  Zemindair 
was  thus,  whatever  dse  he  might  be,  the  collector  of  tite  revenue^  for  tiie  dis- 
trict to  which  he  belonged.  Astfaeieceqvtof  reveone^ktarudeatateofgovern-^ 
nient,  is  the  business  most  dear  to  the  governors,  titm  SSeraindar,  in  order  tiie 
better  to  iecm^  this  iavourite  end,  was  vested  with  a  great  riiare  of  ihe  powera 
af  government  He  uras  allowed  &e  use  of  a  nditary  feree;  the  pritoe 
of  the  district  was  placed  in  his  hands;  and  he  vras  Vested  with  tiie  dvi( 
branch  of  judicature.  When  his  district  was  huge,  he  waiTa  sort  of  a  petty 
pcinoe. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  advert  to  another  circumstance  .in  this  quotation.  The  com-* 
nxttee  say,  that  by  the  custom  of  the  Hindu  government  one  rate  of  taxation 
was  established :  a  rate  much  more  severe  was  intiwittced  by  die  Mohamedaa 
governments,  and  amid  the  abuses  of  modern  times.  For  this  opinion  they^ 
have  no  authority  whatsoever.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  prejudice.  The  rate? 
which  their  mention  goes  fair  beyond  the  scale  of  the  ancient  ordinances :  And 
what  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Hindu  govemmentf  did  not,  as 
Iftfee  Mohamedaa,  levy  assessments  to  the  utmost  Umits  of  the  supposed  afailrty^ 
of  the  ry(its?  In  those  parts  of  India  which  Europeans  have  found  sdll  renunn- 
ii]^  imder  Hindu  govemnmits,  and  which  have  never  been  sidby^  to  Mohame- 

*  fifth  R^peit,  oc  lupttti  p.  SI,  89. 
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ibjeets  kw  oppmMd,  and  niii^  happj?  If  tbem  was  airf 
the  people  under  the  Hmda  gGv^ermnento  was  akvayv  the 


The  rete  eBtaUisbed  m  Ae  andent  otdiBa&oes  has  been  regarded  as  tyidsmctf  i 'I 
of  wiiM  taxation,  that  is,  of  good  government.  It  only  proves  thai  agiiciiltine 
WBS  IB  its  eavfiest,  and  most  unproductive  state ;  and  that  it  could  not  aflbrd  to 
pajr  any  aiore.^  We  may  assume  it  as  a  prineiple,  in  whkh  there  is  n»  room 
ibr  mistdce,  liiat  a  govermnent  constituted  and  drGumstaneed  as  iMmtd  the 
Hindns  had  only  one  Kmit  to  its  exactiona,  the  non^^xkrtence  d  any  thing 
fiicfihar  to  take.  And,  undev  my  state  of  cultivation,  hut  the  very  worst,  if  the 
whole  exoept  a  sixth  of  tiie  produce  of  a  b(A,  so  rich  as  that  erf*  Hindustan,  had 
been  IdBt  with  the  cultivator,  he  must  have  had  the  mean  of  acquiring  weakh, 
tmd  of  attainhig  a  rank  and  coosequence  which  it  is  wdl  ascertained  that  tlie 
ryots  in  In£a  never  enjoyed.f 

Notwithstanding  these  proefr  that  the  owneiship  in  the  land  was  reserved  to  Question,  re- 
llie  king,  this  conchisioo  has  heen  (fisputed  in  fiEtvour,  1st.  of  the  Zemmdars,  interest  intba 
and  «dfy.  of  the  lyots.    The  question  witti  regard  to  the Zenundars  mey  he  re-  J^g^uT the 
served  tffl  that  pefled  of  the  history,  when  it  was  agitated  fmr  the  sake  of  ftw-^  rr^^ 
tical  proceedings  on  the  part  of  government.    The  questioD  with  regard  to  &e 
jjQts  bdoagS  peo^aify  to  this  part  of  tfie  work. 

The  cuKmmstanoe  which  appears  to  have  misled  the  inteD%ent  Etm>peans  who 
have  misinterpreted  iMs  part  of  the  Hindu  institutions,  is  *tiie  tenure  of  the  ryot 
or  husbandman,  and  tiie  humane  and  honourable  anxiety,  lest  the  interests  and 
tiie  hiqppiness  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  p<^mIatiott  shoald  be  sacrificed, 
if  a  r^ht  of  ownership  sAiould  be  acknowledged  in  the  sovereign. 

But  if  this  acknowledgment  were  ever  so  completely  made,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose^  that  it  is  either  inconsistent  with  the  tenure  which  is  claimed  in  favour 
o(  the  ryots,  or  with  the  means  of  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  Not  even  if 
the  ownership  itsdf  were  ever  so  c^)osite  to  that  prosperity,  would  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  {Mrevious  existence  be  any  bar  to  a  preferable  arrang^nent ;  for 


^  By  the  same  rule,  ^e  Turkish  goveniment  would  be  ranked  as  excellent.  It  takes  little : 
but  the  reascm  is,  there  is  nothing  m<Mre  which  it  can  take.  The  ancient  assessment  on  the  cultt* 
vator  in  Persia  was  one-tenth ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  Emperor  Akbar,  he  was  by  one 
means  or  other  made  to  pay  more  than  a  halE    Ayeen  Akberry,  Ed.  in  4tQ«  p.  348. 

f  The  population  in  India,  through  so  many  ages,  must  ha¥e^  been  kept  down  by  excess 
of  exaction.  Even  in  the  richest  parts  of  India  one  half  of  the  soil  has  never  been  under 
cultivation. 
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Book  II.    as  the  sovereign  can  have  a  right  to  nothing  which  is  injurious  to  his  peojde,  his 
ownership^  if  such  were  its  tendency,  ought  immediately  to  cease* 

In  a  situation  in  which  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  was  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numba*  of  cultivators,  and  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  land 
continued  void  of  cultivators,  there  would  be  a  competition,  not  of  cultivators 
'  for  the  land,  but  of  the  land  for  cultivators.  If  a  ryot  cultivated  n  piece  of 
ground,  and  paid  his  assessment  punctually  to  the  sovereign,  the  sovereign  would 
be  fsir  from  any  wish  to  remove  him,  when  it  was  difficult  to  supply  his  place. 
If  he  sold  the  ground  to  another  ryot,  or  left  it  to  a  successor,  that  is,  put  an- 
other in  his  place  who  would  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign, .  the  sovereign, 
whose  source  of  fear  was  the  want  of  a  cultivator,  had  still  cause  for  satisfaction ; 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  interfered. 
l^-r  By  practice,  the  possession  of  the  ryot  became,  in  this  manner,  a*  permanenit 
possession ;  a  possession  from  which  he  was  not  removed  except  when  he  £ailed 
to  pay  his  assessment  or  rait ;  a  possesion  which  he  could  sell  during  his  life, 
or  leave  by  inheritance  when  he  died.  As  far  as  rights  can  be  established  by 
prescription,  these  rights  came  undoubtedly  to  be  established  in  the  ca3e  of  the. 
ryots  in  India.  And  to  take  them  away  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of 
property,  wluch  it  is  posdUe  to  commit. 

But,  even  according  to  Eurojyean  ideas,  a.  right  to  cultivate  the  land  under 
aU  these,  and  still  greater  advantages,*  is  not  understood  to  transfer  the 
pwnersdiip  of  the  land.  The  great  estates,  in  Ireland  for  example,  let  under 
leases  perpetuaHy  renewable,  are  vendible  and  inheritable  by  the  leaseholdens^ 
without  affecting  the  ownership  of  their  lords ;  subject,  moreover,  to  a  very 
important  restriction,  from  which  the  sovereigns  in  India  were  free :  *  The  lords 
of  such  estates  cannot  raise  their  rents  at  pleasure :  The  sovereigns  in  India 
enjoyed  this  privilege,  and  abused  it  to  excess.  Thus,  the  sovereigns  in  India  had 
not  only  the  ownership,  but  all  the  benefit  of  the  land ;  the  rights  of  the  ryots, 
which  are  incontestable,  secured  to  them  nothing  more  than  the  privil^;e  of  em- 
ploying their  labour  always  upon  the  same  soil,  and  of  transferring  that  privilege 
to  any  other  body  ;  the  sovereign  claiming  a  right  to  take  of  the  produce  as  much 
as  he  pleased,  and  seldom  leaving  them  more  than  a  very  scanty  reward  for  their 
labour. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  king's  tenants  in  anct^f  demesne  were/in  England,  perpetual,  on  the 
same  condition  as  the  ryots  in  India.  A  gleba  amoveri  non  poterint,  quamdiu  solvere  possuntde- 
bitas  pensiones.    Bracton,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
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ThBt  ownerehip  in  the  land  gia^e  any  right  to  this  eoetait  of  exaetbn  is  so  far  Chap.  V. 
from  a  jiistifiaiUe  inference  thilt  it  is  the  verj  rerene.  A  govemmeiit,  whatever 
be  its  form,  cannot,  without  violating  its  obligations  to  the  people,  spend  any  sum, 
even  the  smallest,  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
services,  which  it  is  destined  to  render.  Even  this  smallest  possible  sum,  a  govern- 
ment, whatever  its  ownership,  is  justifiable  in  taking  from  the  cultivators  of  the 
land,  only  if  thbt  is  tiie  mode  in  which  all  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  financial 
^  system  sse  the  most  completely  obtained. 

The  facts,  upon  which  this  view  of  the  subject  is  established,  are  now,  by  die 
satisfactory  investigations  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  In  contending  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  ryots,  they  would  no  doubt  observe,  that  in  HtnA  mode  of  interpre- 
tation we  reduce  the  ownership  of  the  sovereign  to  an  empty  name ;  and  that  to 
the  admission  of  it,  tiius  understood,  they  see  no  objection.  The  controversy  is 
then  at  a  dose.  It  is  most  certain,  that  the  principles  which  constitute  the  very 
foundation  of  government  reduce  the  ownership  of  the  sovereign  in  the  soil, 
wherever  it  exists,  to  the  limits  above  described.  And  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
all  which  is  valui^e  in  the  soO,  after  tiie  deduction  of  what  is  due  to  the  sove- 
reign, belongs  of  incontestable  right  to  the  Indian  husbandman.^      . 

*  The  foDowing  quotations  will  show  how  completely  these  deductions  accord  with  the  fiicts 
which  the  late  perfect  investigation  has  elicited.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  general  report,  remarks, 
*^  All  this  peninsula,  except,  perhaps,  only  Cahara,  Malabar,  and  a  few  other  provinces,  has  exhi- 
bited, fixnn  time  immemorial,  but  one  system  of  land  revenue.  The  land  has  been  considered  the 
property  of  die  Circar  [government],  and  of  the  ryots.  Hie  interest  in  the  soil  has  been  divided 
between  these  two ;  but  the  ryots  have  possessed  little  more  interest  than  that  of  being  hereditary 
tenants.  If  any  persons  have  a  dum  to  participate  with  government  in  the  property  of  the  soil, 
it  is  the  ryots/'  (Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  992.)  These  ideas,  and  even  the  very  words,  have  been 
adopted,  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  lb.  p.  898.  "  Lands,**  says  Mr.  Place,  **  cannot 
be  alienated  without  a  written  instrument ;  because  both  the  soverdgn  and  the  subject  have  a 
mutual  property  in  them.  Each,  however,  may  alienate  his  own,  and  the  other  is  not  affiBcted. 
The  sovereign  may  part  with  his  interest  in  them :  but  the  usuiructuary  right  remains  with  the 
subject.  And  all  that  the  latter  can  sell,  mortgage,  or  give  away,  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  profit, 
after  paying  what  is  due  to  the  sovereign."  (Ibid.  p.  718.)  Mr.  Harris,  in  l^s  report  on  Tanjore, 
informs  us,  ^'  A  meerassadar  (ryot)  disposes  of  his  station  in  any  manner  he  pleases.  He  disposes 
of  it,  too,  and  quits,  without  being  bound  to  give,  to  any  one,  notice  of  his  transfer  and  departure, 
like  him,  his  successor  superintends  its  cultivation,  and  pays  its  revenue.  Government  know 
nothing  of  his  relinquishment;  and  if  they  knew  of  it;  they  would  not  care  about  inhere,  as  in 
Europe.  Tlie  proprietorship  of  the  land  belongs  to  government  or  the  landlord ;  and  he  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  it  productive,  lives  upon  it  and  cultivates  it,  so  long  as  he  pays 
its  revenue,  and  no  longer.    But  this  occupation  of  it,  while  the  superior  is  satisfied,  has  been 
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Boos  II.       The  Hiacfaii  mode  of  nuBing  the  «ev«we  of  fhe  state,  wMfy,  or  aknoBt 
~  -  '     wholly,  by  tddng  M  much  as  meccssary  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  whfle  it  is  thr 

and  disadvan- 

tam  of  the     converted  by  the  meerattadar,  into  a  right    They  have  made  the  l^^  a  property ;  and  they 

of  raisiDg  the  i*^^"*  ^11>  IcQ^s  gi^^  or  mortgage,  according  to  their  inclination,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it/' 
public  rereniie  (Ibid.  829.)  Even  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  is  an  advocate  for  raising  the  revenue  through  the  instrumen- 
'  tality  of  Zemindars,  aflbrms  the  rights  of  the  cultivators  to  be  incontestable.   **  I  make,''  says  he, 
*^  the  following  inductions :  Ist*  that  the  cultivators  have  a  right,  eveiy  where,  to  pay  a  iized  tax 
for  the  land  they  occupy ;  2dly.  that  they  have  the  right,  universally,  to  occupy  this  land,  so  long 
as  they  pay  the  standard  rest;  3dly.  that  they  have  the  ri^t  to  sell  or  transfer^  by  deed,  giA;»  or 
otherwise,  the  land  they  occupy,  subject  always  to  the  condition  of  paying  the  standard  rent ; 
4thly.  that  they  exercise  the  right,  stated  in  the  third  position,  wherever  the  standard  rent  has  not 
been  increased,  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  profit  on  cultivation,  or  arable  land  is  sufficiently  scarce  to 
be  ofvalse  in  the  aequiiiCion*''    (lb.  979.)    If  the  writer  means,  by  sayingdiat  the  cultivator  had 
ft  n[g)t^  to  pay  no  more  than  a  £xed  ns9t,  thatit  would  have  been  ri^t  or  goiod  to  pay  only  in  thafr 
manner,  I  maintain  the  same  doctrine ;  but  if  hejneans  that  the  cultivator  ever  enjoyed  tbSm  righ^ 
the  propositi(Mi  is  far  from  true.    In  every  other  respect  I  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son,   I  also  agree  with  him,  when  he  says ;  '^  Proidded  the  property  in  private  estates,  that  is,  the 
standard  rent,  and  no  more,  be  paid  by  these  owners  of  private  estates,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
iP0fy  seoonddy  importance  to  them,  whether  the  rentk  demanded  of  them  by  the  ancient  rajahir 
<ur  polygBrs,  the  oficer^of  Bjyjnuggwr  or  BedooregDv^mnient,  the  n^  oooig,  the  tehaUdars  of  the 
Company,  or  the  (to  be  created)  zemindasa  of  the  Company."    {Ip.  980. )  The  collector  of  Tanjore, 
also  thinks  it  not  worth  inquiring  what  ownership  the  sovereign  has,  provided  the  usufruct  of  the 
lyot  is  well  defined  and  secured*    (lb.  8S1«)    See  Hodgson  again  to  the  same  eflEect.  (lb.  p,  926.) 
Wearemfcinoedby  Mr.Park,  that  in  Africa,  when  a  permission  to  cultivate  aspot  of  ground  has 
heea  giaiitad'  by  the  aovereigQ,  it  is  not  resumed,  while  the  revenue  or  rent  ia  paid.  (Travela,  p« 
,  SQlvX   In^Chi^a,  ifym  Banroar  assvres  ua^  that  the  cultivator,  though  in  reality  a  tenant  at  wiU,  ii^ 
negpier  dispqssesfed,  hut^nhen^he  fails  to  discbarge  the  stated  engagenpents,    **  So  accuslcmed,"  he 
ama,  *^  aie  th^  Chinese  to  consider  an  estate  as  their  own,  while  they  continue  to  pay  the  rent, 
that  a  Portuguese  in  Macao  had  nearly  lost  his  life  for  endeavouring  to  raise  the  rent  upon  his 
Chinese  tenants/*    (Travels  in  China^  p.  S97.)    Dr.  Buchanan  s^ys,  **  The  ryots  or  fiEumen  have 
no  property  in  the  ground  rbat  it  is  not  usual  to  turn  any  man  away>  so  loqg  9B  be.g^ys  the  custo- 
laasy  renl«    Even  in  thereigaof  Tippoo,  such  an  act  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  astonish- 
ing  grievance/*    (Joum^  through  Mysoi^,  Sec   u  1^.)    ^<The  genius  fmd  tendency  of  all 
Hitaidu  institutions  is,  to  render  offices,  as  well  as  property,  hereditary."    (Wilks's  Hist..  Sketches^ 
p«  2Si.)    <*  The  king  is  the  general  heir  of  alibis  subjecU ;  but  when  thei^eare  children  to  inherit,, 
they  are  sddom  deprived  cf  .dieir  father's  estate."    (Dow's  Hindosta%:  pref.  p.  xiii.)  H  ;^«^  r^ 
«lUiK*  «M'  »^ii  ivrm' rm  mn/rnfUMm  hcmtH.^ffffm  'O   T«>  UwH.     (Dio  Chxyspstom,     Orat.  SI*  in 
Bhotfac)    Anquetil  Di^erron  was  the  ficst  pf  the  Eivpp^^ns  who  jpux^tained,  that  the  owner- 
ship  of  the  land  was  yetted  in  the  ryot^. ..  He  has  written,^  discourse  upon  the  subject,  in  hia  wodfr 
entitled,  Reckerches.HutQrigupt  ei  GeograpUquu  <i^  VIndp..  He  proves  what. ia  now  ackj;iowledged^. 
that  a  man  might  dispose  of  his  farm,,  mi,  was  seldom  turned  out  of  it,  while  he  contfoned  to  pigr 
hiattt^cea  or  rent.    Iliereia  a  learned  and  able  chaptfgr,  inwppprt  ^  th^  ^^  P|9niQ^  49^.,^ J@^ 
torical  my^A  of  ihe^Hth  of  India,  .by  jCoK  Willw,". 
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triMbus  ttftpecBenfr  wtdc^  first  pvesenes  itself  to  the  rudest  miiids,  has  no  incon-    Chap.  V. 

dideinhle  roQ9iiimeiidait]0D  firoii  sdeiice  itself.    Plrenous  to  aUdtraeut^  the  pn^^ 

dttdtiTQ  powers  of  tiie  soil  are  the  joint  property  of  tike  conununitj ;  and  hence 

are  aiiind  peculiarly  adiqpted  to  the  joint  or  caimnm  purposies  and  demands^    If 

the  whole  of  what  is  strictly  rent  were  taken  away,  the  application  of  labour 

and  c^tal  to  the  land  would  resemble  the  application  of  labour  and  capital  to 

wood  or  iron ;  and  the  same  principles,  in  both  cases,  would  determine  their 

But  as  the  expense  requisite  for  the  serrices  which  government  renders,  ex^^ 
ceeds  not  a  rery  small  portion  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  unless  where  the  quantity 
of  it  is  .veij. minute,  it  is  most  &yourable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest  pos« 
siI4&  benefit  from  tbe  productive  powen  of  the  soil,  that  tibey  should  become  the. 
property.  <^  individirals.  The  dispositJoB,  aooordingty,'  whuh  has^been  made  1^ 
Ae  benefits  of  the  soil,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  has  been  first  to  sup^ 
ply  in  whole,  or  for  the  greater  part.  Hie  demands  ni  government,  next  to  enrich 
tbe  individufll  occupant.  The  moat  ran^dcable  e9cq>tion  is  in  modem  Europe^^ 
viteK,  aAsrUie  conquests  of  tiie  Gotlac  nations^  ihe  Ittad  was  throiw  in  great 
poHJoBB  inio  the  hands  of  the  kadrng^men ;  who  had  poww-to  plwe  the  iaam 
#liere  they  chose ;  and  who  took  care  tint  they  should  Mi  liny  where  rating 
tium  upon  1;he  land ;  that  is,  upon  any  body  rather  <than  themsdves.  Further/ 
as  tUdr  influence  over  the  sovere^pi  made  him  glad  to  share  with  them  the  pw^ 
dace  whu^  he  derived  irom  the  taxes,  they,  in  this  manner,  not  oiriy  threw  the 
Imrthen^off  their  own  shoulders^  but  taxed  the  rest  of  the  c0iBmusit7  fiir  Aeir 
own  betiefit ;  as  they  have  continued  to  do,  and.sometimes  in  a  progfessive  ratioi 
to  the  present  hour. 

.'T\Thfi  di(fectiti&s  to'#ie  Hindm  ^atem<^  piwvidk^  for  thei^iyikenses  of  ^govem- 
^sent,  b^  Ite  mit  d?  ^  laads^  arise  fiota  tike  mode^  Jtather  than  the  essnoei  ^ 

By  aiming  at  the  receipt  of  a  prescribed  portion  of  the  crop  of  each  yeafr ;  and 
hy  exarting^t)ke  same  proportion  of  the  produce  from  lands  of  all  degrees  of  for- 
tility^  the  Qindus  incurred  most  of  the  evils  which  a  bad  mi^thod  of  raising  a 
tax  is  ceki^petent  to  produce.  They  lendet^  tfaf  amount  of  the  tax  always  un« 
^rtain  ;  they  rendered  necessary  a  p6i^»ft  h(M  of  tax<^g«dierc9rs;  llkey  opened 
a  boundless  inlet  to  partiality  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  fiscal  oflSfcers ;  and 
to  fraud  and  mendacity  on  the  part  of  the  people.  A  tax,  moreover,^  of  a  third, 
or  a  hidf,  ror  any  other  pro|iortion  of  the  whde  ptoduee,  is  a  very  difierent  tax 
cda'tfidi  andon  poor  hmd.  On  pcKir  lind  the cxfMfise  of  ci9(iti«atidn  kaines  little 
orncr  ^uxplus.    On  land  of  inuch  greider  fertilxtjr^'ltaves  a  m\M^  g^eat^  suiv 
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•Book  XL  plus.  *A  tax  consisting  of  ai>7  portion  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  raiie« 
the  price  of  that  produce ;  because,  whatever  is  the  amount  of  tlie  tax  raided 
from  the  poorest  of  the  cultivated  land,  the  price  must  be  sufficient  to  afford  tliat 
tax  over  ^nd  above  the  expense  of  cultivation.  And  in  this  manner  a  tax  is 
levied  upon  the  consumers  of  com,  the  amount  pf  which  is  liable  to  go  far 
beyond  the  sum  paid  to  the  government,  and  enriches  the  owners  of  the  best  land 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.* 

An  expensive  mode  of  raising  the  taxes  is  a  natural  effect  of  a  rude  state  of 
society.  We  are  informed  by  Sully,  that  the  receipt  into  the  French  exchequer, 
in  the  year  1598,  was  only  thirty  millions  <^  French  money ;  while  the  sum, 
dragged  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peopled,  was  IdO  millions.  ^^  The  thing  ap- 
peared incredible,"  says  the  statesman:  *^  but  by  the  due  degree  of. labour,  I 
made  the  truth  of  it  certain."  f  The  proportion  was  doubtless  greater  in  Hin- 
dustan. 

Receiving  the  taxes  in  kind  was  a  practice  which  ensured  a  prodigious  ex* 
pense^  and  a  prodigious  waste,  by  which  nobody  gain^.  Scarcely  any  dther 
mode  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hindus  in  the  time  of  their  ancient  insti- 
tutions ;  and  to  a  great  degree  it  coi^tinued  down  to  the  latest  period  of  their  his- 
tory. I  How  rude  and  inoonvauent  soever  this  practice  must  be  regarded ;  and 
how  certainly  soever  a  better  mode  id  adopted,  after  the  use  of  money  is  gene* 
nlly  known  and  a  slight  degree  of  civilization  has  been  attained,  we  find  se- 
veral nations,  who  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  who 
in  this  respect  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  Hindus.  It  may  not  surprise  any 
one,  that  taxes  were  raised  in  kind  in  the  ancient  empire  of  Mexico.  §    The 


*  See  a  Dissertation  on  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  the  most  profound,  by  fiur,  which  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  world,  by  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  in  his  wock  **  On  the  Prindplet  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation." 

f  Mem.  du  Sully,  liv.  xx.  • 

X  Among  the  Mexicans,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  **  Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquisi- 
tions of  industry,  and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  markets. 
These  duties  were  considerable,  but  not  arbitrary  or  unequal.  They  were  imposed  according  to 
'established  rules,  and  each  knew  what  share  of  the  common  burden  he  had  to  bear."  History  of 
America,  iii.  295,  229.  The  political  descriptions  of  this  admired  historian  are,  commonly,  by 
far  too  general  and  thence  vague.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Mexicans  were  more  skilled  in 
the  policy  of  taxation  than  the  Hindus. 

§  **  As  the  use  of  money  was  unknown,"  says  Robertson,  (Ibid.  p.  296,)  **  all  the  taxes  were 
paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only  the  natural  fMXKluctions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire, 
but  every  species  of  manufkcturci  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in  the 
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greater  part,  though  not  the  whole,  were  raised  in  the  same  manner^  in  Persia,  Chap.  Viv- 
even'  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  *  and  the  mixture,  at  least,  V^^Atever  the 
jnroportion,  continues  to  the  present  day.  f    The  whole  revenue  of  China,  with 
the  exception  of  some  trifling  articles,  is  paid  in  kind  :|: 

s 

public  sUHrehouses."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  mode  of  taxmg  handicrafts  and  la- 
bourera  was  adopted  in  Mexico  as  in  Hindustan ;  "  People  of  inferior  condition  (Fbid.),  neither 
possessing  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the  performances  of  various  services* 
0y  their  stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public  works  were  carried  on,  and  the 
Tarious  houses  belonging  to  the  emperor  were  built  and. kept  in  repair." 

*  It  is  remarkaUe  that,  in  Penda,  the  use  even  of  coined  money  was  unknown  till  the  .time  of 
Darius  HyBtaq>es.  The  portion  of  tribute  that  was  paid  in  gold  and  silver  was  received  by  weight. 
Herbdot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  clxvi.  Major  Rennel,  not  aware  that  this  was  only  a  portion,  and  a  small 
p<Nrtion,  of  the  Persian  taxes,  is  exceedingly  puzzled  to  account  for  the  diminutive  ambunt  of  the 
Persian  revenues,  and  at  last  concludes  that  '*  the  value  of  money  was  tncredxUy  greater  at  that 
time  than  at  present."    Bennel'a  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  S16. 

t  £bn  Haukal,  trandated  by  Sir  William  Ousely,  p.  136.    Chardin's  Ttayels  in  Persia. 

X  Abbe  Grosier,  p.  76  ;  Barrow's  China,  p.  499.  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us  that  avast  number  of 
the  vessels  on  the  canals  and  rivers  are  employed  in  conveying  the  taxes  to  the  capital.  lb.  p« 
508.  In  those  countries  on  the  Euxine  Sea  which  early  attained  so  high  a  state  of  civilization 
as  to  have  a  large  export  trade  in  gndn,  even  the  custom  house  duties,  or  the  taxes  on  expdrt  and 
import,  were  levied  in  kind.  We  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  that  Leucon 
king  of  Bosphorus,  from  which  Athene  derived  her  principal  supplies,  levied  a  duty  of  one  thir* 
tieth  in  kind  upon  all  the  com  shipped  in  his  ports. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

»  •'  •         •  .  . 

Religion* 

Book  II.  XtJs  difficult  to  detennine  whether  the  constitutum  of  ihe  goretDBieatj^aid 
^^T"^"^^  the  provisions  of  law,  or  Rdigion^  haTe,  among  dib  Hindtas^  the^featest-^ifliiMee 
rdiigion  upon  ttpon  the  Uves  of  individuals^  and  the  operations  of  sodeiy.     Beiside  the  causes 

the  condition    .."*•.•         -■  i«        »-  v***  o  i  *       •         •'      x   •     j         j  -i  S-   -  •  — 

of  the  people,  wmch  Usually  give  superstition  a  powerful  swav  in  ignorant  and  credulotis  ages, 
the  iwler  pf  prieste  Obtained  a gjreater  in  India  than  ^.anf  other  regif^tt 

a£Jhe  gkfae^;  and  this  ag^ia  thej^M^dojed  with  astooishiiig  isucqess  m  midtii 
plying  and  corroborating  the  ideas^cm- whidi  their  ^power-ntitid  cofiisd^ifeBH^  ^w^ 
pended;  -^  Every  thing  in  Hindustan  was  transacted  by  the  Deity /^  TtT^e'  ^latvs 
were*  promulgated  the  Jj^Xe  w.e^re  classiy&e(dL  the.govexMjeni^^ 
thepivmeBd         l^ejei^^^y^bi^ 

tva:  wiMild  jcontinue  to  ^perforsa,^  in  tiiat  saored  laiiA;  ^Mn-  ii|Btt«ttybtou  ^^  Sm 
evoy  stage  of  1^ 

evat  ihitctfoh  of  Hatuf^  r  for  Wsfy*  soi^^  he '  pfesp^^  ^  l^M)^^ 

of  religious  observances.  And  meditation  upon  his  mcomprehensibli^  attnbutes, 
as  it  was  by  &r  the  most  dijficult  of  all  human  operations,  so  was  it  that  glorious 
occupation  which  alone  exalted  the  intense  votary  to  the  participation  of  the 
Divine  nature. 

Of  so  extensive  and  complicated  a  subject,  as  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  a 
very  general  view  is  all  that  can  be  taken  here.  Every  thing,  however,  whidi 
is  interesting  to  the  politician  and  the  philosopher,  may,  it  is  probable,  be  con- 
fined within  a  moderate  space.^  The  task  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  unparalleled 
vagueness  which  marks  the  language  of  the  Brahmens  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  the  vast  multiplicity  of  their  fictions,  and  the  endless  discrepancy  of 
their  ideas.  From  these  circumstances  it  arises  that  no  coherent  system  of  belief 
seems  capable  of  being  extracted  from  their  wild  eulogies  and  legends ;  and  if 
he  who  attempts  to  study  their  religion  is  disposed,,  like  themselves,  to  build  his 
faith  on  his  imagination,  he  meets  with  Htde  obstruction  from  the  stubborn  pve^ 
cision  of  Hindu  expressions  and  behef. 

Origin  of  re-       Nothing  IS  morc  curious  than  to  trace  the  ideas  concerning  Divine  power 
gioui  I  eas.  ^JjJ^Ij  ^^e  natural  faculties  of  man  suggest  to  him  at  the  vaiious  stages  of  his 
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progtess.  It  seems  loaoce  thaa  doubtful  whether,  in  the  very  fude  and  imperfect  Chap.  VI. 
state  .in  which  society  originatec^  the  human  mind  can  so  far  enlarge  its  views  ""V  '■'  ^ 
«s  to  draw  conclusions  respecting  die  universe.  Those  operations  and  events  of 
nature,  which  more  immediately  concern  mankind,  and  on  which  their  haj^iness 
and  misery  depend,  no  doubt  engage  their  eager  curiosity.  The  causes  of  fight 
and  darkness,  of  drought  and  rain,  of  the  thunder,  of  the  hurricane,  of  the 
earthquake,  surest  many  an  anxious  inquiry ;  but  to  put  all  the  visible  objects 
of  nature  and  all  the  changes  and  events  which  they  undergo,  into  one  groi^ 
(^  ideas,  and  to  ask  whence  did  the  whole  proceed,  seems  to  be  too  difficult  and 
complicated  an  <^ration,  and  too  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  track  of  lus 
ideas^  to  be  one  of  the  first  that  takes  place  in  the  nund  of  a  savaga 

With  regard  to  that  class  of  questions  which  more  easily  occur  to  him,  it  ap- 
pears lliat  his  nature  very  readily  suggests  an  answer.  Prior  to  expenen^  and  in^ 
^femctiou  there  is  a  prt^nsity  in  the  imagination  to  endow  with  life  whatever  we 
behcdd  in  motion,  or,  in  general,  whatever  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  any  event. 
A  child  beats  the  inanimate  object  by  which  it  has  been  hurt,  and  caresses  ihat  hf 
winch  it  has  been  gpratified.  The  sun,  which  is  the  cause  ot  day,  the  savage 
regards  as^  a  beneficent  deity ;  a  fipmC  resides  in  the  storm ;  the  woods  a^id  the 
waters  are  peopled' With  deities;  Hkiere  is  a  god  of  plenty,  and^  a  god  of  want; 
a  god  of  war,  and  a  god  of  pe«ice;  ^  god  of  health,  and  a  god  of  sickness. 
By  tlie  lows  of  human  nature,  and  tihe  ideas  which  have  been  discovered  among 
rude  tribes,  we  ar^  aUthi^zed-  to  consider  this  as  an  outUne  of  the  first  reli- 
^on  v^uxih' is  suggested' to  the!  humirn^  inindr 

It  appears^  however,  that  men  are  not  long  in  making  anotiier  step  in  their  reli-  Seomd  stage 
:gious  progress^    Not  satisfied  witti  askkig  the  cause  cf  the  events  which  aflfect  JJ  n^^^ 
them,  the  origin  too  of  the  things  which  they  perceive  attracts  their  curiosity ;  and  ******' 
from  inquiring  the  cause,  fiirst  of  one  great  object,  and  then  of  another,  they 
^come  at  last  to  put  the  general  question,  what  is  the  cause  arid  origin  (rf  the 
whole?    There  are  very- few,  thereforei  even  among  the  most  barbarous  nations^ 
wto  have  not  made  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  in 
whose^rei^bus  idettr  some  spedes  of  cosmogony  is  hot  involved.    Bu^  in  answer- 
ing the.cj^^tion  respecting  the  or%{n  of  tEe  ilhiverse,  it  is  impossible  that  men 
should  tiot  b?  guided  by  their  previote  ideas.     It  follows,  that  aiaong  the  divini- 
ties  wJiom  fhey  already  adored,  he  whom  they  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
^fihcttdd  be  selected  as  the  mak^  of  the  world.    Were  they  plwed  in  ^ircum* 
stances  dl^Ierd^  «rfl3Tqu]llHrAi^^  would  prpbaUy  be  the  sun;? 
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.Book  XL  were  they  a  people  almost  constantly  plunged  in' the  horrors  of  war,  the  god  of 
arms  would  naturally  be  their  chief  divinity.  Hence  we  see  that  in  many  na* 
tions  of  Asia,  who  at  an  early  period  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  sun  was  supreme  among  the  gods,  and  the  great  principle  of 

> 

the  universe ;  among  the  turbulent  and  warlike  tribes  who  inhldiited  the  north  of 
Europe,  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  was  the  supreme  deity,  and  author  of  all  things. 

The  Hindus  had  made  considerable  pi'ogress  beyond  the  first  and  lowest  stage 
of  human  nature.  It  seems  common,  however,  to  retain  for  a  long  time 
the  ideas  which  are  then  implanted;  and,  rather  than  eradicate  the  old 
ideas,  to  engraft  upon  them,  if  possible,  the  new.  The  Greeks  accordingly, 
and  the  Romans,  did  not  reject  their  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  their  gods  of  the  moun- 
tains, trees,  and  rivers,  when  they  rose  to  more  enlarged  views  of  the  universe ; 
they  only  endeavoured  to  accommodate  to  these  primary  conceptions  their  new 
apprehensions  and  conclusions.  In  like  manner,  the  Hindus  have  still  thdr 
Indra,  orthe  god  of  the  firmament,  Varuna,  or  tJie  god  of  the  waters,  Rembha, 
the  goddess  of  love,  and  so  many  other  gods,  that  to  Dr.  Tennanty  asking  haw 
many  the  Hindus  acknowledged,  a  Brahmen  answered  thirty-three  croie.* 

We  have  translations  from  the  Hindu  books  of  several  passages  containing 
accounts  of  the  creation,  f  They  differ  from  one  another  veiy  widely  in  the 
minor  forms  and  circumstances ;  but  strongly  resemble  in  the  general  character, 
and  in  the  principal  ideas.  I  have  selected  for  examination  that  contained  in  the 
sacred  vdume  which  bears  the  name  of  Menu ;  as  more  full  and  circumstantial 
than  any  of  those  which  are  given  us  from  the  Vedas ;  as  derived  from  a  work 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Vedas  themselves ;  and  as  drawn  up  at  a  later 
period ;  exhibiting  the  improvement,  if  any,  which  the  ideas  of  the  people  had. 
acquired. 

« 

^  Tennant'fl  Indian  Recreations,  i.  US;  and  the  verbal  communication  of  the  author.  A  crore 
is  100  lacs,  and  a  lac  is  100,000;  so  that  thirty-three  crore  of  Deities  is  just  33d  millions. 

t  Three  of  these  we  have,  translated  from  the  Vedas  themselves  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  As.  Res. 
viii.  404,  421,  4/32;  another  account,  translated  from  the  Puranas  by  Mr.  Halhed,  is  published  in 
Maurice's  History,  i.  407 :  Mr.  Wilford  has  given  us  another,  derived  from  the  same  source,  Ast 
Res*  iii.  358.  An  account  of  the  creation  is  prefixed  to  the  Gentoo  code  translated  by  Halhed ; 
We  have  another  in  the  French  translation,  entitled  Bagavadam,.of  the  Bhagavat.  The  author  of 
the  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  us  that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  opinions  respecting  the  creation  were 
entertained  in  Hindustan,  and  presents  us  three  as  a  specimen,  of  which  the  last,  taken  from  the 
Surya  Sidhanta,  he  says,  is  the  most  common.  Ayeen  Akbery,  iii.  6.  The  most  important  of 
all  is  that  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  text,  from  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  i.  5,  &c. 
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**  5,  Uris  umctrie  existed  only  irithejirst  divine  idea  yet  unexpanded,  as  if  Chap.  VL 

iiwo/va/ in  darkness,  imperce^Ue,  undefinable,  undisoorerable  by  reason,  and  \ — "^ ' 

unifisooveied  by  recelatian^  as  if  it  were  wholly  immersed  in  sleep :  gony. 

^^  6*  Then  the  sole  self-existing  ^power,  himself  undiscemed,  but  making  this 
Wdld  disoemihle,  with  five. dements  and  other  principles  of  nature^  appeared 


dispell] 


**  ?•  He»  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes  the  external 
otgaos,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from  eternity,  even  he,  the  soul  of 
all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  comprehend,  shone  forth  in  person. 

^  6.  He,  having  willed  to  produce  various  beings firom  hisown  divine  substance, 
first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters^  and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed : 

^  9.  The  seedhecBssiQ  an  egg  bright  as  gold^  blazing  like  the  luminary  with  a 
thouaand  beams ;  and  in  that  ^g  he  was  bom  himself,  in  the  form  o/*Brahma, 
the  great  fofefiather  of  all  spirits. 

^  10.  Hie  waters  are  called  naroi^  because  they  were  the  production  of  Nara, 
cr  the  Spirit  of  God  \  and^  since  they  were  his  first  ay  ana,  or  place  of  motion, 
he  thenoe  is  named  Nabayana,  or  moving  on  the  waters. 

^  11.  From  THAT  WHICH  iSy  the  first  cause,  not  the  object  of  sense,  existing 
toery  where  in  substance^  not  existing  to  our  perception,  without  beginning  or 
end,  was  pibduced  the  divine  male,  fiEmied  in  all  worlds  under  the  appellation  of 

PKAJMJVLAt 

^  12.  In  that  egg  the  great  powar  sat  inactive  a  whde  year  of  the  Creator,  at 
the  dose  of  rwhich,  by  his  thought  alone,  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide,  itself ; 

"  13.  And  from  its  two  divisions  he  firamed  the  heaven  alnme  and  the  earth 
beneath :  in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtil  ether,  the  eight  regions,  and  the  per« 
ifianent  receptacle  of  waters. 

.  ^  14.  From  the  supreme  soul  he  drew  forth  mind,  existing  substantially  though 
miperceived  by  sense,  4nmaterial ;  and  before  mind,  or  the  reasoning  pofwer^  he 
produced  consciousness,  the  internal  monitor,  the  ruler ; 

^15.  And,  before  them  both,  he  produced  the  great  principle  of  the  soul,  or 
first  expansion  if  the  divine  idea  ;  and  all  vital  forms  endued  with  the  three  qua- 
lities of  goodness,  passion,  and  darkness  ;  and  the  jf^e  perceptions  of  sensc^  and 
the  five  oi^gans  of  sensation. 

^  l6.  Thus,  having  at  once  paraded,  with  emanations  firom  the  Supreme  Spirit, 


e  minutest .  portions  of  six  principles  immensely  operative,  consciousness  and 
e  five  perceptions,  he  framed  all  creatures  ; 
TOL«  I.  9  J> 
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Book  II.  ^17*  And  since  the  minutest  particles  of  visiUe  mtiiie  hsf^  a  dependeniceion 
those  sLp  emanations  from  God,  the  wise  have  aocoediii^y  given  the  name  of 
sarira  or  depending  on  sis,  that  is,  the  ten  organs  on  comwmtness^  and  thefiw 
elements  on  as  many  perceptions,  to  his  image  or  i^peacance  in  visible  natuic : 

'<  1 8.  Thence  proceed  the  great  daaents  endued  with  peculiar  powers,  and  miud 
with  operations  infinitely  subtil,  the  unpenshable  cauae  of  all  iq;ipareBt  fimoa. 

''  19.  This  universe,  therefore,  is  compacted  from  the  minute  portiona  of  those 
seven  divine  and  active  principles,  the  great  soul,  wr  first  emanation,  conscious^ 
ness,  and  Jive  perceptions  ;  a  mutaUe  universe  fwm  immutable  ideas. 

**  20.  Among  them  each  succeeding  element  acquires  the  qnalit;;^  of  the  preced- 
ing; and,  in  as  many  degrees  as  each  of  them  is  advanced,  with  so  many*  properties 
is  it  said  to  be  endued. 

^  21.  He  too  first  assigned  to  aU  creatures  distinct  fiaoaie8,^diBt]iiotaotSrtt^ 
tinct  occupations ;  as  they  had  been  revealed  in  the  pre-existing^  Veda. 

**  22.  He,  the  supreme  ruler,  created  an-assemblage  of  inferior  deities^  with 
divine  attributes  and  pure  souls;  and  a  number  of  genii  eicquisitdy  deUoate; 
and  he  prescribed  the  sacrifice  cnrdained  firom  the  beginning. 

^  23.  Erom  fire,  firom  air#  imd  finmi  the  sun  he  milked  out,  as  it  wett^  thd  three 
primordial  Vedas,  named  Rkh,  Yajusih^  and  Soman,  finr  the  due  perftxriaaisce.  of 
the  sacrifice.. 

**  24.  He  gave  being  to  time  and  the  divisions  of  time,  to  the  stars  also,  sodd  to 
the  planets,  to  rivers^  oceans,  and  mountaflis,  to  level  plains,  and  iteevenvalleyB. 
.    **  25.  To  devotion,  speeoln  complacency,  desire,  and  wrath,  and  to  the  creation^ 
which  shall  presentiy  be  mentioned;   for  he  willed  the  existence  of  all  those 
created  things. 

*^  26.  For  the  sake  of  distinguishing  actions,  he  made  a  total  difierence  briweeir 
right  and  wrong,  and  enured  these  sentient  creatures  to  pleasure  and  pain,  cold 
and  heat,  'and  other  opposite  pairs.  • 

^' 27*  With  very  minutie  transfomud>le  portions,  called matras,  of  the fiveete^ 
ments^  all  titis  perceptible  world  was  composed  in  fit  order ;    .        . 

**  28.  And  in  whatever  occupation  the  supreme  lord  first  employed  any /i^tfd 
soul,  to  that  occupation  the  same  soul. attaches  itself  speptmeously,  when  it  re*^ 
ceives  a  new  body  again  and  again :  v  ' 

^  2Q.  Whatever  quality,  noxious  or  innocent,  harsh  or  mild,  unjust  or  just, 
fklse  or  true,  he  confeired  on  any  being  at  its  oreatioD,  the  sanie  quality  enters  ilf 
of  course  on  its  future  births  ;       ^ 
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^  30.  Asihe  «ir  seasons  of  die  year  attkin  reflectively  their  peculiar  miuka  in  Chap.  VL 
due  fkne,  «nd  cf  their  own  accord,  eren  m  the  severalr  acts  of  eadi  embodied 
wfkitattmd  it  naturmlbf. 

.  ^  SK  That  the  human  race  might  be  mult^ed^  he  caused  the  Brahmen,  the 
Cshatriya,  the  FaisyOf  and  the  Sudra  (ao  named  from  the  scripture^  protection^ 
Moeakh,  and  laiomr)  to  proceed  frcnn  his  moitth,  his  arm,  his  thigh,  and  his  foot. 

^  82.  Havix^  divided  Us  own  sufastance,  the  mighty  Power  became  half  male; 
imM  femafe,'  or  nature  actvoe  at9d  passvoe*,  and  from  tiiat  female  he  produced 

^  S3.  Snow  me,  O  moat  excellent  of  Brahmens,  to  be  that  person,  whom  the 
male  pomer  Ynu^^  haanng  perfinrmed  austere  devotion,  produced  by  lumself ;  me^ 
the  ttamiary  fitaner  of  all  liiis  visible  world. 

^  ^  84.  It  wtts  I,  who,  d^snous  of  giving  birth  to  a  xaoe  of  men,  perfinrmed  very 
ciificiilt  religions  duties,  and  first  produced  ten  lords  of  created  beings,  eminent 


^*  36«  IfariftTii  Atri,  Angerns,  Shdas^ra^  Pulaha,  Oratu,  Praehetas,  M  Dacsha» 
Vasiditha,  Bhrigu,  and  Narada: 

^  36.  Thegr^  jdamdant  in  ^ory,  produced  seren  otiier  Menus,  together  with 

deities,  and  tke  mansbns  of . deities,  and  Maharskis,  mr  great  Sages,  unlimited  hi 

power; 

*'  37*  Benevolent  .genii,  a«d  fiesEce  giants  Uood-thirsty  savi^^esi,  heavenly  qui* 

tisters,  nymphs  and  demons,  huge  aeijients^  and  snakes  of  amafler  size,  birds  of 

mighty  wingt  and  sepaxBie  ecnapanies  of  PitriSf  or  progenitors  of  mankind ; 

<^  38.  T  lightnings  and  thunder-bolts,  clouds  and  coloured  bows  of  Indra^  fallii^ 
meteors,  earth*rending  vapours,  comets,  and  luminaries  of  various  d^^rees ; 

^'  39.  Horse^feoed  syhEansi,  ape^  fish,  and  a  variety  of  buds,  t»ne  cattle,  deer, 
men,  and  ravenous  beasts  with  two  rows  of  teeth ; 

^  40.  Small  and  lasge  reptiles,  moths,  lice,  fleas,  and  oMmnon  flies,  #ith  every 
biting  gnat,  and  immoveable  substances  of  distinct  sorts.'' 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  creation  wludi  is  contained  in  one  of  the  principal 
standards  of  Hindu  fiuth ;  such  is  one  of  the  chief  documents  from  whidi  we  can 
draw  precise  ideas  respecting  the  retigious  principles  of  the  Hmdus.  It  is  neces- 
«9ry  to  bestow  upon  it  a  carefid  examination.  The  darkness,  the  vagueness,  and 
the  confusion,  which  reign  in  it,  need  not  be  remarked ;  for  by  these  the  Hindu 
inyth(dogy  is  throug^ut  distinguished.  The  first  of  the  propositiana,  as  it  now 
stands,  can  be  adequately  designated  only  by  the  &miliar  aj^Uativev  nonsense ; 
the  ideas  are  heterogeneous,  and  incompatible*    **  This  universe  '*  it  is 
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Book  II.  **  existed  only  in  thefrst  divine  idea!*  When  any  thing  is  said  to  exist  in  Meiii. 
the  meaning  is,  that  it*  is  conceived  by  the  mind,  or,  in  common  langiii^;e,  that  it 
is  an  idea  in  the  mind.  This  universe  then,  according  to  the  above  passage,  was 
conceived  by  the  divine  mind  before  it  was  actually  produced,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  was  an  idea  in  the  divine  mind.  This  idea  existed  in  the  divine  mind,  ^  yet 
nnexpanded."  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  an  idea  in.  the  £vine  mind 
^'  unexpanded? ^  In  r^^ard  to  human  thought  an  idea  ntay  be  said  to  be  unex- 
panded,  when  something  is  conceived  very  generally  and  obscnrdy ;  and  it  may 
be  said  to  be  expanded  when  the  thing  is  conceived  minutely,  distinctly,  mid  in 
all  its  parts.  Are  we  then  to  understand  by  the  idea  of  the  universe  bemg  unex« 
panded  in  the  divine  mind,  that  the  universe  was  conceived  by  it  only  genendlyy 
obscurely,  indistinctly,  and  that  it  was  not  till  creaition  was  actually.periSmne^ 
that  the  divine  idea  was  dear,  fiill,  and  precise  ?  How  infinitely  removed  is  thi» 
from  the  sublime  conception  which  we  entertain  of  the  Divine  Being;  to  whose 
thoughts  all  his  works  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  every  thing  in  the  universe 

from  eternity  to  eternity,  are  present  alwftfs,.  essentially,  perfectly,  in  aU  their 

If  

parts,  properties,  and  relations !  This  divine  idea  is  still  farther  described :.  it 
existed  '*  as  if  involved  in  darkness.'*  When  an  idea  is  involved  in  darkness,  it 
is  an  idea  not  perfectly  understood ;  an  apprehension  only  compatiUe  witb  the 
most  imperfect  notions  of  the  divine  nature.  It  existed  '*  imperceptible."  If  thit 
means  by  the  senses,  all  ideas  are  knpercept3)le ;  ff  it  means  by  the  mind,  it  is 
impossible,  for  the  yesj  essence  or  an  idea  consists  in  its  being  perceived  by  the 
mind.  It  existed  **  undefinabEe,  undiscoveraUe  by  reason,  undiscovered  by  reve* 
lation,  as  if  it  were  wliolly  immersed  in  sleep.**  What  sort  of  an  Mea  couM  that 
be  in  the  divine  mind  which  the  divine  mind  could  not  define,  that  miind  by 
which  it  was  formed  ?  If  the  meaning  be,  that  it  could  not  be  defined  by  any 
other  ndnd ;  neither  can  the  idea,  not  yet  expressed,  which  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  foofish  of  men.  **  Not  discoverable  by  reason ;  **  does  this  mean  that 
the  divine  reason  did  not  discover  the  divine  idea  x  or  does  it  mean  that  humart 
reason  couM  not  discover  it  ?  An  idea  in  the  mind  of  another  being  is  not  diisco- 
va'able  to  man  by  reason,  but  by  enunciation.  The  last  expression  is  the  most 
extraorffinary ;  "  as  if  immersed  in  sleep : "  **  an  idea  unmersed  in  sleep !  **  An 
idea  too  in  the  divine  mind  immersed  in  sleep !  What  notion  can  be  formed  of 
this? 

But  it  must  be  exj^ained  that  this  incoherence  and  absurdity  is  not  the  work 
of  Bfeno,  CMT  of  the  author,  whoever  he  was, .  of  the  treatise  which  goes  by  his 
name.    It  is  a  coaslaum  plan  in  India,  for  a  commentator  who  is  explaining  a 
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tiook^  to  inaert  between  the  words  of  the  text  such  expressions  as  to  him  i^ppear  Chap.  YX. 
Qeoessaij  to  render  the  sense  of  the  author  dear  ^and  distinct.  This  has  been 
done  by  a  commentator  of  the  name  of  Culluca,  in  regard  to  the  ordinances  of 
Menu ;  and  his  gloss;  or  commentary,  interworded  with  the  text.  Sir  WilEam  Jones 
has  translated  along  with  his  author.  As  he  has,  very  judiciously,  however^ 
printed  the  interwoven  expressions  of  the  commentetor  in  itafics,  it  is  easy  for  the 
reader  to  sqiarate  them,  and  to  behold  the  sense  of  the  original  unadulterated. 
Apoording  to  this  expedient,  the  words  of  Menu  appear  thus:  **  This  existed  only 
in  dai^ess,  in^ieroq^Ue,  undefinable,  undiscoveraUe,  undiscovered,  as  if  it  were 
whdly  immersed  in  sleep."  It  seems  remarkably  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
Sanscrit  writings  to  be  dUptical,  Oad  the  adjective  pronouns  especially  are  very 
firequeidJy  used  without  a  substantive.  ^  This,"  in  the  passage  which  we  aie 
BOW  examining,  is  in  that  sitaatioB.  The  mind  of  ^he  reader  is  left  to  supply 
the  word,  which  the  sense  of  the  context  demands.  This— «very  dung ;  this— » 
whole ;  thia — univefse ;  such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  easily  here  sug^ 
gests  the  requisite  idea;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  incoherence  and  absurdity 
whidi  the  supploient  of  CuSuca  engendered^  is  entirely  dispelled.  The  passage 
presents  dearly,  and  imamhjguousljr,  a  d^cription^  a  very  vague  and  unmeaning 
description^  it  must  be  owned,  of  that  diaos  of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
drew  so  strfldng  and  awfiil  a  picture,  and  of  which  the  belief  appears  to  have 
been  so  widely  md  graerally  diffused.*  The  notion  whidi  Culhica  endeavoured 
to  engraft,  is  remarkable.  It  is.  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Platonic  principle 
of  the  preNCxistence  of  all  things  in  the  divine  mind,  which  CuUuca^  it  is  evident, 
neither  undentood  nor  could  apply,  and  wkh  which  he  mUde  sudh  havoc  on  the 
genuiw  sense  of  his  authoiL  It  is  probable  that  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  some 
fiureign  source,  that  it  pleased  him  as  prefiaraUe  to  the  more  rude  conception  of  a 
chaos,  and  that  he  resolved^  according  to  the  invariable  rule  of  the  Brahmens,  to 
give  his  own  order  the  credit  of  it»  by  incorpcNrating  it  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
sacred  authors. 

This  chaos,  this  universe^  then,  in  its  dark,  imperceptible,  undefinaUe  states 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  c<Hiieidenee,  and  there  ia  a  i:eniarkal)le  discvepiincy,  belffreea  this  pasr 
sage  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and  the  following  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis :  **  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and. 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.**  The  coincidence  appears  in  the  chaotic  description  here 
applied  to  the  earth:  the  discrepancy  consists  in  this,  that  the  Jewbh  legislatoor  informs  us  of  the 
previous  creation  of  the  shapelesB  mass,  the  Hindu  legislator  describes  it  as  antecedent  to  aU. 
creation. 
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Book  II.  existed,  according  to  Meau^  antecedent  to  creation.  This  too  was  the  idea  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romam,  who  thenoe  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter.  It^is 
doubtful,  from  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  Hindu  language,  whether  thej  had 
carried  their  thoughts  so  &r  as  to  conceive  the  question  respecting  the  origin  of 
matter;'but  as  its  eternity  is  implied  in  several  of  their  doctrines,  so  itappearsto 
be  recognized  in  some  of  their  expressions.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  they  weie 
unable  to  make  any  dear  distinction  between  matter  and  ^irit,  but  rather  consip 
dered  the  latter  to  be  some  extraordinary  refinement  of  the  fivrmer.  Thus  even 
the  Divine  Being,  though  they  called  him  soulj  and  ipiiit,  they  .certainly  regard^ 
as  material.  In  the  passage  already  quoted,  k  issaid,  **  that  he  willed  to  produoe 
various  beings  from  his  own  divine  substance/'  Now  what  can  be  meant  fay 
substance,  if  not  material  substance  ?  Besides,  ihMn  material  sid)staaoe  alone. can 
material  beings  be.  produced.  But  the  first  thing  which  weiare.tQld  was  praduoed 
&oih  the  divine  substance,  wa3  water.  It  is  wordi  nenunkmg,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  in  other  places  water  appears  to  be  spoken  of  ias  uncreatad,  and  as  tiie  mate- 
rial out  of  which  all  other  things  were  produced.  A  passage  describing  the 
creation,  translated  fi[!omth^  Yajur  Veda  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  commences  thus: 
1^  Waters  alone  there  were ;  this  world  originally  was  water.  In  it  the  lord  of 
creation  moved,  having  become  dir."  * 

We  have  next  to  contemplate  the  mode  in  which  the  Hindu  divinity  performed 
the  creation.  If  we  examine  the  manner  in  which  a  man  possessed  of  lefinad 
and  exalted  notions  of  the  Divine  Nature,  would  describe  the  great  wofk  of  cvea^ 
tion ;  we  shall  be  sensible  that  he  wo|dd  have  the  dearest  conviction  of  his  own 
incompetence ;  and  that  he  would,  as  Moses,  atteni^  no  more  than  by  a  few 
strokes  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation,  and  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  oparator.  If,  indeed^  he  is  yet  far  removed  firom  this  degree 
of  knowledge  and  reflection,  he  will  enter  without  hesitation  upon  a  minute  and 
detailed  description  both  of  the  plan;  and  of  its  execution.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
society  in  which  he  lives  has  attained  any  considerable  improvement,  the  process 
which  he  conceives  will  indicate  some  portion  of  human  wisd(Nn ;  will,  at  least, 
be  such  as  an  instructed  member  of  that  society,  had  he  infinite  power  imparted 
to  him,  would  devise  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  description  of  the 
creation  presents  no  idea  but  what  is  fantastic,  wild,  and  irrational ;  if  it  includes 
not  even  a  portion  of  that  design  and  contrivance  which  appear  in  the  ordinary 
wcnrks  of  man ;  if  it  carries  the  common  analogies  of  production,  in  animal  and 
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regeUiAe  life^  to  ibe  productioD  of  the  nmverie,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  Chap.  VI. 
aacrtUng  it  to  a  people,  whose  ideas  of  the  Divine  Beong  were  still  very  rude  and 
gsorelfiog. 

'*  The  8elf«€9dsting  power,'"  saya  Menu,  ^  having  willed  to  produce  various 
bdifgs,  first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters.^  This  apf^ears  no  unworthy 
oopoeptiQn:  buturiiat  operation  succeeds  ?  *' He  placed  in  these  waters  a  pro^ 
dnctite  seed"  This  is  one  of  tliose  analogies  to  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  an 
amnudi  which  are  generally  tiie  foundation'  of  the  cosmogony  of  every  rude 
people.  What  lioweverin  the  nextplace  is  the  effect  of  the  seed?  It  becomes 
aa  egg,  wfaich.is  a  very  extrac»^di&ary  product  to  arise  from  a  seeSd,  and  a  very 
wonderful  course  for  tbe  sdf-esdsting  power  to  follow  in  the  formation  of  the 
wnreree.  The  foilowii^  st^  are  not  less  amaang.  In  this  egg  the  divine 
faemg  dqioHled  himsd^  and  there  he  lay,  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  a  whole  year 
c£  the  Creator,  that  is,  •  according  to  the  Hindus,  1,655,200,000,000  solar  years 
of  mortals.*  At  the  end  of  this  astonishing  period  he  caused  by  his  thought 
t^  ^gg  to  divide  itsdf,  and  was  himsdf  bom  in  tiie  form  of  Bi^ma,  the  great 
forafotber of  dl. spirits;!  thus,  '^-from  that-which-is,  the  first  cause,  was  pnv 
dnoedite  #mie  mide,  finned  in  all  wraiib,  under  the  appellation  of  IBrahma.'^t 
This  is  celebrated  in  Hindu  books  as  Hie  great  transformation  of  the  IHvine 
Being,  firdm  neuter  to  masculine,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  worlds;  andunder 
this  BBasculine  fivm  of  Brahma  it  was  that  he  effected  the  rest  of  creation.  The 
Hiadus  believe  that  be  was  engaged  in  il  for  no  less  than  17>064,00D  years,  f 
First  of  all,  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  egg  flrom  wiiich  he  had  just  been  fi*eed, 
he  framed  Hke  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  midst  the  subtle 
etinr,  the  eight  r^ons,  a&d  the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters.    Tlie  creation  . 

'  *  The  length  of  a  year  of  the  Creator  maybetlius  computed.  A  calpa,  or  grand  pe^od,  con- 
taining the  reigns  of  fourteen  Menus,  constitutes.  Sir  William  Jones  informs  us  (Asiat.  Research. 
u'%S>7)  one  day  of  Brahma.  Thb  p^od  cdrniwises  (see  an  accurate  calculation,  according  to 
thebo(dc8  of  the  Hindus,  in  Mr.  Bettley's  Refiarks  on  Ancienflt  Eras  and  Dates,  Asiat.  Research. 
V.  316)  4,320,000,000  years ;  and  such  is  the  length  of  one  day  of  the  Creator.  A  divine^  year 
again  contains  360  days ;  and  the  multiplication  of  these  numbers  produces  the  amount  which 
appears  in  the  text.  Mr.  Wilford  (see  Asiat.  Research,  iii.  382)  makes  this  computation  in  a 
manner,  and  with  a  result,  somewhat  difierent.  ^*  One  year  of  mortals,**  he  says,  ^  is  a  day  and  a 
ni|^  of  the  gods,  and  360  of  our  years  is  one  of  tfaeini:  12,000  of  their  years,  or  4,diK),000  of 
oui%  constitute  one  of  their  i^es,  and  2^000  such  ages  are  Brahma's  day  and  night,  idiich  must . 
be  multiplied  by  360  to  make  one  of  his  years.*' 

f  In  other  words,  he  was  hatched. 

I  Vide  supra,  p.  201,  the  quotation  from  the  Institutes  of  MenU;  paragraph  II. 

f  Asiat  ResearvA*  iL2S7  and  483.  ^ 
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Book  II.  of  mind  is  next  described;  but  ^an  I  aball  examine  mimutdy  when  we  come  to 
appreciate  the  notions  and  attainments  of  the  Hindus  in  the  philosoiriiy  of 
thought  The  creation  however  of  man^  or  at  least  of  the  Hindus^  is  worthy  of 
our  particular  regard  **  That  the  human  race  might  be  multiplied^  He  caused 
the  Brahmen  to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  the  Cshatriya  from  his  ann,  the  Vaisya 
irom  his  thigh,  and  the  Sudra  from  his  foot.**  The  analogy  of  ordinary  descent 
is  again  the  foundation  of  this  fantastic  imagination ;  and  the  Hindu  could  pic- 
ture to  himself  the  production  of  a  human  being,  even  by  the  Deity,  only  in- 
the  way  of  a  species  of  birth.  This  analogy  leads  to  a  still  more  extravagant 
conceit  for  the  creation  of  other  races  of  men,  and  living  creatures.  As  if  ^  The 
Mi^ty  Power"  could  not  produce  them  by  his  male  virtue  alcme,  ^  He  divided 
his  own  substance,  and  became  half  male,  half  female.  By  this  female  the 
male  half  produced  Viraj,  a  demigod  and  saint ;  Viny,  by  the  virtue  of  austere 
devotion,  produced  Menu,  another  demigod  and  saint.  Menu,  again,  *^  de- 
sirous,'* he  says,  ^  of  giving  birth  to  a  race  of  men,**  [uroduoed  ten  lords  of 
created  beings ;  and  these  lords  produced  at  his  conunand  **  seven  other  Menus, 
and  deities,  and  the  mansions  of  deities,  and  great  sages^  and  also  banevoknt 
genii,  and  fierce  giants,  blood-thirsty  savages,  heavenly  quiristers,  nymphs  and 
demons,  huge  seipents  and  snakes  of  smaller  size,  birds  of  mighty  wing,  and 
separate  companies  of  Fitris  or  progenitors  of  mankind ;  lightnings  and  thunder- 
bdits,  douds  and  coloured  bows  of  Indra,  filling  meteors,  earth-rending  vapours, 
comets,  and  luminaries  of  various  degrees ;  horse^&ced  sylvans,  apes,  fish,  and 
a  variety  of  birds,  tame  cattle,  deer,  men,  and  ravenous  beasts  with  two  raws 
of  teeth ;  small  and  large  reptiles,  moths,  lice,  fleas,  and  common  flies,  with 
every  biting  gnat,  and  immoveable  substances  of  dittinct  sorts.  Thus  was  this 
whole  assemblage  of  moveable  and  stationary  bodies  framed  by  those  high- 
minded  beings.'' 

Another  and  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  creation  of  living  creatures 
is  found  in  the  Vedas,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  **  This  variety 
of  forms  was,  befc^re  the  production  of  body,  .soul,  bearing  a  human  shape. 
Next,  looking  round,  that  primeval  Being  saw  nothing  but  himself;  and  he 
first  said^  /  am  I.  Therefore  his  name  was  I :  and  thence  even  now,  when 
called,  a  man  first  answ^,  it  is  J,  and  then  declares  any  other  name  whidi 
appertains  to  him. — Since  he,  being  anterior  to  all  this  which  seeks  supre* 
macy,  did  consume  by  fire  all  sinfiil  obstacles  to  his  own  supremacy,  therefore 
does  the  man,  who  knows  this  truth,  overcome  him,  who  seeks  to  be  before 
him. — ^He  felt  dread ;  and^  therefore*  man  fears,  when  alone.    But  he  reflected 


^ 
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*  Since  nothixig  exists  besides  myself,  why  shoiild  I  fear  ? '  Thus  his  terror  de-  CkAp;  VI. 
parted  fiom  him;  for  what  should  he  dreads  since  fear  must  be  of  another? —  ''*— ^v-— ^ 
He  ftlt  not  dd%ht ;  and^  therefore,  man  delights  not  when  alone.  He  wished 
the  existence  of  another;  and  instantly  he  became  such  as  is. man  and  woman  in 
mirtual  embrace*  He  caused  this  his  own  sdf  to  fall  in  twain ;  and  thus  became 
a  husband  and  a  wife.  Therefore  was  this  body,  so  separated,  as  it  were  an  im- 
pBrfect  moiety  of  himself:  for  so  Yignyawalcya  has  pronounced  it.  This  blank, 
therefore,  is  completed  by  woman.  He  approached  her;  and  thence  were 
human  beings  jnoduced. — She  reflected,  doubtingly ;  How  can  he,  having  pro- 
duced mefirom  himself,  incestuously  approach  me?  I  wiU  now  assume  a  dis- 
guise? She  became  a  cow;  and  the  other  became  a  bull  and  approached  her; 
imd  the  issue  were  kine.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  he  into  a  stallion ; 
one  was  turned  into  a  female  ass,  and  the  other  into  a  male  one :  thus  did  he 
again  qiproadi  her,  imd  the  one-hoofed  kmd  was  the  offspring.  She  became  a 
female  goat,  and  he  a  male  one;  she  was  an  ewe,  and. he  a  ram:  thus  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  goats  and  sheep  were  tiie  progeny.  In  tins  manner,  did  he 
create  every  existing  pair,  whatsoever,  even  to  the  ants  and  minutest  insect.**  * 
This  much  will  suffice  to  impart  a  notion  of  the  system  of  Hindu  belief  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  and  creation  of  the  Universe. 

But  in  the  Hindu  bodes  we  find  api^ed  to  the  Divinity  a  epreat  variety  of  en^  lofty  descrip- 

1        .  J    ^        *  ,  ,  ,        ,  ,  tions  of  the 

pmsions,.  so  elevated  that  they  cannot  be  surpassed  even  by  those  men  who  eh-Dmne  attri- 
tertain  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature.  In  the  passage  immediatdy  ^^' 


lyooted  from  Menu,  he  is  described  as  the  sole  self^existing  power,  the  soul,  of  all 
beings,  he  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  who  e^ts -from  eternity,  and 
whom  no  being  can  comprehend.  In  a  passage  from  the  Brahmanda.Purana, 
translated  by  Mr.  Wilford,  he  is  denominated ;  ^*  The  great  God,  the  great 
Omnipotent,  Omniscient  One,  the  greatest  in  the  World,  the  great  Lord  who 
goes  through  all  w<»lds,  incapable  of  decay.**  f  In  a  prayer,  translated  by  Mr. 
Colefarooke,  frt)m  one  of  the  Vedas,  he  is  called,  ^  the  pure  Brahme,  whoin 
none  can  apprehend  as  an  object  of  perception,  above,  around,  or  in  the  midst ; 
the  God  who  pervades  aU  regicms,  the  first-bom ;  he,  prior  to  whom  nothing 
was  born ;  who  became  all  beings,  himself  the  Lord  of  creatures ;  he,  who  made 
the  fluid  sky  and  solid  earth,  who  fixed  the  solar  orb  and  celestial  abode,  whom 
heaven  and  earth  mentally  contemplate ;   the  mysterious  Being,  in  whom  the 

*  See  a  curious  Discourse  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  Vedas^  or  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindus, 
Asiat.  Resestrch.  viii.  440,  441 . 
f  Astat.  Researdi.  Till.  953. 
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Book  IL  unirerse  peipetually  esiists,  resting  on  that  sole  support ;  in  wfarati  this  wocLd  h 
^'— ""v^— -^  absorbed,   from  -whom  it  issues.''  *     Without  multiplying  instances,    it  magr 
shortly  be  stated  that  human  language  does  not  supply  mpre  k^y  q>itbet0  of 
praise  than  are  occasionally  addressed  to  their  deiti^  bjy  the  Hindus*   . . 
Their  meaning     To  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  religion  of  this  people  it  is.  Beoessary  by  re- 
o^^a^rX"^^  flection  to  ascertain  what  those  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  a  Brahman  rea% 
v^p^^         mean.    We  shall  incur  the  ride  at  least  of  completely  deceiying  owaelves,  if, 
with  the  experience  how  naturally  vague  and  general  expressLons,  espedally  in 
such  abstract  and  mental  subjects,  convey  the  most  different  ideas  to  people  in 
different  stages  of  society,  we  take  the  lofty  expressions  of  devotion  in  Hindu 
books  as  fuU  and  satis£Eu^ry  evidence  of  lofty  oonceptions  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
It  is  well  ascertained  that  they  are  evidence  of  no  such  .thing ;  and  that  natioBS 
who  have  the  lowest  and  meanest  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being,  may  yet  apply  to 
him  the  most  sounding  epithets  by  which  perfection  can  be  expressedL 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  nabiral  rdigien  through  the  different  jBtages  of  in- 
tellectual acquirement,  a  very  important  tact  is  discovered ;  that  language  on  this 
subject  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  improve,  than  ideas.  It  is  well  known 
how  vile  and  degrading  were  the  notions  of  the  Divine  Nature  presented  in  the 
fictions  of  the  Greek  poets ;  insomuch  that  Plato  on  this  account  deemed  them 
unfit  to  be  read ;  f  yet  the  Brahmens  themselvet  do  not  surpass  the  Greek  poets 
in  elevated  expressions  concerning  the  Deity.  Orpheus,  early  and  rude  as  is 
the  period  to  which  his^ poetry  relates,  thus  describes  the  celestial  King;  ^  Ju- 
piter, the  sovereign ;  Jupita*,  the  original  parent  of  all  things ;  and  Wisdom, 
the  first  procreator ;  and  all-delighting  love :  For  in  the  mighty  frame  of  Jufnter 
all  are  contained :   One  power,  one  godhead :  He  is  the  great  Regent  of  alL**  t 

*  Asiat.  Research,  viii,  432. 

t  He  states  that  the  only  practical  Inference  the  yottthc<wlddri^ 
the  poets  concermng  the  gods,  was;  to  commit  all  manner  of  crimes,  and  out  of  the  fruits  of  their 
TiUainy  to  offer  costly  sacrifices  and  appease  the  divine  powers;  «(Aic«rMP  mm  ^vrnt  mt%  rm  miiw^Mk- 
rm,    De  Repub.  lib.  ii.  595,  6. 
X  Orphic.  Fragm.  vi.  366.    Numerous  passages  might  be  produced  \ 

Zivf  If  IF  tii6nf,  ZiVi  A  yn,  Zi  v(  ^'wfmni* 
Ztvi  rti  Tit  r«»ni»«    Euphorion. ' 
^  /  *£i(  e^i  IF  w^rrHrvi.    Orphic.  Frag.  iv.  S6S. 

Jane  pater,  Jane  tuens,  Dive  biceps,  biformis, 
O!  catererumsator;  Ol  principium  Deonim* 

Verses  from  an  ancient  Choriambic  poem,  which  are 
quoted  by  Tecentianus  Maurus  de  Metris. 
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Caesar  infbitns  us  that  the  Dntids  among  the  ancient  Gauls  delivered  many  doc-  Chap.  VI. 
trines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  the  powers  of  the  immortal 
gods;*  and  it  is  remarkaUe  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  forcibly  struck 
with  the  similarily  between  the  ideas  of  the  Druids,  and  those  of  the  Brahmens 
ci  IndoB,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Chaldeans  of  Assyria,  and  the  priests  of 
I^ypt.f  The  creed  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  we  are  infcnrmed  by  Tacitus, 
was,  ^  that  Gk)d  is  the  Ruler  of  all :  other  things  are  to  him  subject  and 
cbedienft  ^^  ^^^  andent  Scandinavian  mythology  the  Supreme  God  was  de- 
scribed as,  **  The  author  of  evay  thing  that  existeth ;  the  eternal,  the  ancient, 
the  living  and  awfiil  Bdjig,  the  searcher  into  concealed  things ;  the  Being  that 
never  changeth.**  §  On  the  statue  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis  was  this  uiscrip- 
tion ;  *•  I  am  every  thing  past,  every  thing  present,  and  every  thing  to  come,**j| 
The  Deity  was  described  by  Zoroaster  as  •*  The  Fbrst,  the  Incorruptible,  the 
Eternal,  without  generation,  without  dissolution,  without  a  parallel,  the  char 
lioteer  of  all  whidi  is  good,  inaccessible  to  bribes,  the  best  of  the  good,  the 
wisest  of  the  wise."  **  The  Getes  asserted  their  deity  Zamobds  to  be  the  true 
God,  that  besides  him  there  was  none  other,  and  that  to  him  they  went  aftar 
death,  being  endowed  with  spirits  imm(Mrtal.ff  Even  the  rude  tribes  of  America, 
wandering  naked  in  the  Woods,  **  aj^ar,"  says  Robertson,  ^*  to  acknowledge  a 
Divine  Power  to  be  the  makea  of  the  world,  and  the  ctisposer  of  all  events. 
They  denominate  Him  the  Great  Spirit."  tt    Thus  it  appears  how  commonly 

'.  Zni  •  «]pt  tfMv  rfi>A>.  'OiPTiff  im  rm  cAjMr  ikfmtfjfwf.    Prod,  in  Platon.  Tim*  p.  95.    It  is  almost 
needless  to  quote  Homer^s 

'<  The  Araucanians  [[the  native  Indians  of  Chili]]  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Authoc^ 
of  all  things,  whom  they  call  Pillah,  a  word  derived  from  ptdU  or  fnUi^  the  soul,  and  signifies 
the  supreme  essence;  tliey  also  call  him  Guenu-pillan,  the  Spirit  of  heaven ;  But»-gen,  the  Great 
Beings  Thdcove,  the  Thunderer;  Wvemvoe,  the  Creator  of  all;  Vilpepilvoe,  the  Omnipotent; 
Mdllgelu,  the  Eternal;  Avnoiu,  the  Infinite^  &c.*'    Molina,  Civil  Hist,  of  Chili,  book  II.  ch.  v. 

A  passage  of  Empedocles,  containing  the  language  of  a  pure  theology,  may  be  seen  in  Harris's 
Philos.  Arrangements,  ch.  viiL  p.  168* ' 

*  Csesar.  de  Bel.  GaL  lib.  vi.  cap.  IS. 

f  See  Henry's  Hist  of  Great  Britain,  i.  149;  and  the  authorities  there  adduced. 

X  Regnator  omnium  Deus ;  csetera  subjecta  atque  parentia.    Tacit  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  xxxv. 

§  See  a  translation  from  the  Edda  in  Mallet's  Introduct  Hist  Denmark,  L  ch.  5,  and  ii.  p.  7>  8. 

D  Plutarch,  de  Iside  and  Osiride.  *•  Euseb.  Prfep.  Evaag.  lib.  i.  p.  42. 

ft  Herodot  lib.  iv.  cap.  98,  94  %%  Robertson's  Hist  Amer.  ii.  197. 
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Book  II.   the  lofUest  expressions  are  used  concermng  the  gods,  by  people  whose  conceptions 
^-^"^^^^^"^  of  the  Divkie  Nature  are  confessedlj  mean.* 

of  puie^nc^;  ^^is  important  fact,  howevei:  remarkable,  is  founded  on  prindples  of  very 
and  Its  agency,  eommon  and  very  powerful  operation  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  timid  barbarian, 
who  is  agitated  by  fears  respecting  the  unknown  events  of  nature,  feels  the  most 
incessant  and  eager  desire  to  propitiate  the  Being  on  whom  he  believes  them  to 
depend.  His  mind  works^  with  laborious  solicitude,  to  disco ver  the  best  means  of 
recommending  himself.  He  naturally  takes  counsel  from  his  own  sentiments^ 
and  feelings ;  and  as  to  his  rude  breast  nothing  is  more  delightM  than  praise 
and  flattery^  he  is  led  by  a  spedes  of  instinct  to  expect  the  favour  of  his  god 
from  the  same  prevailing  application.  How  strong  is  this  sentiment,  in  an  uncul- 
tivated and  barbarous  mind,  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  human  naiture  may 
convince  us ;  and  the  recollection  of  every  person  of  reading  must  supply  hin^ 
with  a  variety  of  instances  and  proofe.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  Travels  over  land 
.  from  India,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  which  the  vessel 
was  brought  into  consideraUe  danger ;  and  remarks  that  ^*  every  man  was  im- 
'  ploring  the  Divine  interposition  in  his  own  manner  and  language.  '^  But  my  at^ 
tention,"  says  he,  *^  was  chiefly  attracted  by  a  Pensian.  His  ejaculations  were 
loud  and  fervent ;  and  the  whole  force  of  his  prayers  was  levelled  at  A}i ;  on 
whom  he  bestowed  every  title  that  could  denote  sanctity  or  military  prowess.  He 
called  on  him,  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  God ;  the  Lord  of  the  Faithful ; 
the  Brandisher  of  the  invincible  sword ;  to  look  down  on  his  servant,  and  shield 
him  from  the  impending  evil.  Thinking  also  to  obtain  the  more  grace  with  the 
father,  he  would  occasionally  launch  out  into  the  praises  of  his  two  sons.**  f 

When  the  belief  is  once  admitted  that  the  Deity  is  pleased  with  panegyric,  it  iis 
evident  to  what  extent  the  agitated  and  ignorant  votary  will  speedily  be  carried. 
Whatever  the  phrases  with  which  he  begins,  in  a  short  time,  the  ardour  of  hia 
fears  incites  him  to  invent  new  and  stronger,  as  likely  to  prove  more  agreeable 
and  prevalent.  Even  these  by  a  short  use  become  familiar  to  his  mind.  When  they 
begin  to  be  stale  and  feeble,  he  is  again  prompted  to  a  new  invention,  and  to  more 
violent  exaggerations. 

He  quickly  exhausts  the    powers  of    his   language;    but    still  has  other 

*  **  Ces  peuples  (les  Romains)  adorent  un  Dieu  supreme  et  unique,  qu*ils  appellent  toujours 
Dieu  tres'grandf  et  trts-boni  cependant  ik  out  b&ti  un  temple  a  une  courtisanne  nomm6e  Flora, 
et  les  bonnes  femmes  de  Rome  ont  presque  toutes  cbez  elles  de  petits  dieus  penates  hauts  de  quatre 
ou  cinq  pouces ;  une  de  ces  petites  divinity  est  la  deesse  de  tetons,  Tautre  celle  de  fesses ;  il  y  a  ua 
penat  qu'on  appelle  le  dieu  Pei,*"    Voltaire,  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  de  Nations,  iv.  S73c 

t  Forster's  Travels,  iL  256. 
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expedients  in  store  The  god,  on  whom  his  eulogies  have  been  lavished,  Chap.  VI. 
is  only  that  one,  among  the  invisible  powers  supposed  to  conduct  the  ope- 
rations of  nature,  on  whom  his  interests  seem  more  immediately  to  depend : 
And  ttas  deity  is  at  first  panegyrised  on  account  of  those  operations  alone  which 
belong  to  his  own  department :  The  Sun  is  originally  applauded  only  as  the 
Regent  of  day ;  the  bountiful  giver  of  light,  and  of  all  its  attendant  blessings. 
But  when  panegyric  on  this  subject  is  exhausted,  the  unwearied  adorer  opens  a 
new  fountain  of  adulation.  The  operations  of  some  divinity  whose  department 
most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  &vourite  deity  affords  some  circumstance 
which,  it  is  imagined,  might  do  honour  to  that  patron  god.  It  is  accordingly,  as 
a  very  artful  expedient,  immediately  detracted  firom  tl^  one  and  ascribed  to  the 
other.  No  sooner  is  the  novelty  of  this  new  attribute  decayed,  than  the  prero- 
gative of  some  other  divinity  is  invaded,  and  the  great  object  of  worship  is  in- 
vested- with  a  new  power  or  function  of  nature.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  a  fertile 
discovery.  The  votary  has  many  articles  to  add  to  his  list  of  powers  and  func- 
tions, before  he  exhausts  the  provinces  of  the  whole  family  of  gods.  He  pro- 
ceeds incessantly,  however,  adding  to  the  works  and  dominions  of  the  great  divinity 
one  province  after  another,  till  at  last  he  bestows  upon  him  the  power  and  fimc- 
tions  of  all  the  gods.  He  is  now  the  sujH'eme  deity,  and  all  the  rest  are  subor- 
dinate. He  is  the  king  of  the  celestial  powers ;  or,  what  is  still  more  sublime^ 
their  author  or  father,  he  from  whom  their  very  being  and  powers  are  derived. 
They  still,  however,  retain  thdr  ancient  departments :  and  he  who  was  god  of 
the  winds  remains  the  god  of  the  winds;  he  who  was  god  of  the  waters  re^^ 
mains  god  of  the  waters.  But  diey  are  no  longer  independent  deities ;  they 
have  now  a  superior,  and  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  his  ministers  or  agents. 

The  ingenuity  of  fear  and  desire  sometimes  invents  a  higher  strain  of  flatteiy 
still.  The  power,  which  is  supposed  to  be  delegated  to  so  many  extraordinary 
beings,  is  regarded  as  a  deduction  from  that  which  might  otherwise  be  wielded 
by  the  supreme.  And  happy  is  the  man  who  first  imagines  he  can  inform  the 
Divinity  that  no  such  division  and  diminution  of  his  power  exists :  That  those 
supposed  agents  or  ministers  are  not  in  reaUty  beings  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  the  Almighty ;  they  are  those  powers  themselves ;  they  are  but  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  Divine  Being  manifests  himself.  He  is  the  one  God :  He  is 
all  in  all :  From  him  every  thing  b^ins,  in  him  every  thing  terminates :  He 
unites  all  possible  attributes :  like  time,  he  has  no  beginning  and  shall  have  no 
end :  All  power  belongs  to  him,  all  wisdom,  and  all  virtue.  Such  is  the  progress 
of  the  language,  not  of  knowledge  and  cultivated  reason,  but  of  the  rude  and  selfish 
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passions  of  a  barbarian ;  and  aQ  these  high  and  sounding  epithets  are  invented  bj 
men  whoee  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  are  mean,  ridiculous,  gross,  and  debasing. 
Some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Euiiopeans  who  have  made  in(]p]iries 
concerning  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  have  been  induced,  fiom  the 
loRj  epithets  occasionally  applied  to  the  gods,  to  believe  and  to  assert  that  this 
people  had  attained  refined  and  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  such  language  is  far  from  proof  of  such  conoeptioms. 
Yet  ren^arkable  it  is  that  those  ingenious  men  from  some  of  whmn  we  have 
largely  derived  instruction  appear  to  have  thought  that  no  other  proof  was  requi-: 
site ;  and,  as  on  this  evidence  they  adopted  the  (^onion  themselves,  that  others 
ought  to  receive  it  on  the  same  foundation.* 


*  An(ioDg  the  similar  proofs,  which  might  be  produced,  of  sublime  theological  notioDSi  may 
be  quoted  the  following  remarkable  passage  from  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  (Royal  Commenlaries, 
book  II.  eh.  ii.)     '^  Besides  the  sun,  whom  they  worshipped  for  the  visible  God,  to  whom  they 
offered  sacrifice  and  kept  festivals,  the  Inc€u,  who  were  kings,  and  the  AmatUaSy  who  were  philoso- 
phers, proceeded  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Almighty  God  our  Lord, 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  we  shall  hereafter  prove  by  their  own  words  and  testimonies,  which 
some  of  them  gave  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  they  called  by  the  name  of  Padutcamac,  and  is  a 
word  compounded  of  PacAa,  which  is  the  universe,  and  Caimv,  which  is  thesoul;andisasmudbiashe. 
that  animates  the  world.  *  *  *  Being  asked  who  this  Pachacamac  was,  they  answered  that  it  was 
he  who  gave  life  to  the  universe;  sustained  and  nourished  all  things ;  but  because  they  did  not  see 
him  they  could  not  know  him ;  and  for  that  reason  they  erected  not  temples  to  him,  nor  offered  sacri- 
fice, howsoever  they  worshipped  in  their  hearts  and  esteemed  him  for  the  unknown  God/'  And  in 
book  VIII.  ch.  vii.  he  gives  us  the  following  argument  of  an  Inca,  Topac  Yupanqui,  *^  Msaij  aef 
that  the  sun  lives,  and  that  he  is  the  maker  of  all  things :  now  it  is  necessary  that  the  thing  which  i» 
the  cause  of  the  being  of  another,  should  be  assistant  and  operate  in  the  production  thereof;  now 
we  know  that  many  things  receive  their  beings,  during  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  he  is 
not  the  maker  of  all  things.     And  that  the  sun  hath  not  life  is  evident,  for  that  it  always  moves  in 
its  circle,  and  yet  it  is  never  weary ;  for  if  it  had  life  it  would  require  rest,  as  we  do ;  and  were  it 
free,  it  would  visit  other  parts  of  the  heavens,  into  which  it  never  inclines  out  of  its  own  sphere; 
bu^  as  a  thing  obliged  to  a  particular  station,  moves  always  in  the  same  circle,  and  is  like  an 
arrow  which  is  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  archer.'*    The  Mexicans,  too,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  book  VI.  sect.  1,  besides  the  crowd  of  their  ordinary  Deities,  be- 
lieved in  "  a  supreme,  absolute,  and  independent  Being,  to  whom  they  acknowledged  to  owe  fear 
and  adoration.  They  represented  him  in  no  external  form,  because  ^eybelievedhimto  be  invisible r 
and  named  hini  only,  by  the  common  appellation  of  God,  in  their  language  Teotf,  a  word  resembling 
still  more  in  its  meaning  than  in  its  pronunciation  the  Th^os  of  the  Greeks  ;'but  they  applied  to  him 
certain  epithets  which  were  highlyexpressive  of  the  grandeur  and  power  which  they  ccmceived  him 
to  possess.  They  called  him  Ipalnemoani,  that  is,  "  He  by  whom  we  live : "  and  Tloqtie  Nakuaquey 
<'  He  who  is  all  in  himself."    Clavigero  adds,  **  But  their  knowledge  and  worship  of  this  Supreme 
Being  was  obicored,  and  in  a  manner  lost,  in  the  crowd  of  deities  invented  by  their  superstition.'* 
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Since  the  language  enpioyed  by  any  people  is  a  rery  ftBadons  test  of  Hie  eHAi^"^. 
ideas  which  they  entertain  concerning  ihe  Divine  Nature,  it  is  requisite  to  inquire  ^*-*Sr-^^ 
whjEit  are  the  circumstances,  in  their  religious  jHturtice,  or  brdief,  which  enable  us  divinepower  in 
in  any  degree  to  define  their  vague  expressions,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Sm?orSe  ' 
their  minds.    Those  dicumstances  are  few ;  but  their  evidence  is  very  determinate  2?^^ '  .^^  ^ 
and  conclusive.    They  Bxe  the  operations  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  the  services  of  Providence. 
routed  agreeable  to  him,  and  the  laws  which  he  is  understood  to  have  ordained. 
If  theise  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  we 
may  believe  with  certainty  that  the  sublime  language  employed  by  such  a  people 
is^  the  expression  of  correspcmding  conceptions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
those  operations,  services,  and  laws,  are  in  the  highest  degree  unworthy  of  a  per- 
fect nature,  we  may  be  fully  assured,  that  there  the  sublime  language  is  alto^ 
gether  without  a  meaning,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  flattery,  and  the  meanest  of 
hunum  passions,  and  is  directly  suggested,  not  by  the  most  lofty,  but  by  the 
most  grovelling  and  base  ideas  c^  the  Divine  Nature. 

Of  the  host  of  Hindu  Divinities,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  are  the  most 
esudted.  Other  nations  have  most  frequently  carried  on  the  applause  of  one 
&vourite  ddty  till  they  bestowed  upon  him  alone  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth. 
The  Hindus  have  distributed  the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe  among 
those  three,  denominating  Brahma  the  creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  destroyer. 

The  highest  scene  of  operation  in  which  the  Divine  Being  can  be  contem- 
plated  by  mortals,  the  creation  of  the  universe,  we  have  already  considered. 
The  conception  of  it  formed  by  the  Hindus  is  so  &r  from  corresponding  with 
high  and  noble  ideas  of  the  creating  power,  that  it  is  abhorrent  from  all  but  the 
most  unworthy  and  base.  This  itself,  when  duly  considered,  is  a  criterion  of  a 
rdigious  system  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Of  the  peculiar  functions  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  no  determinate  conception  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed.  They  are  two  beings  of  mighty  power,  by  whom" 
great  actions  are  performed ;  but  there  is  no  distinct  separation  of  their  pro- 
vinces. Whenever  indeed  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  definite  and  precise  ideas  of 
the  Hindus  in  religion,  tlie  subject  vanishes  before  us  like  a  dissolving  cloud. 
All  is  loose,  vagu^  wavering,  obscure,  and  inconsistent.  Their  expressions 
point  at  one  time  to  one  meaning,  and  another  time  to  another  meaning  ;*  and 

*  This  18  admitted  eren  by  those  whom  the  occarional  expressions  of  the  Hindus  have  most 
straogly  convinced  of  the  sublimity  of  their  soatiments.  Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  "  There  is  indeed 
much  disagreement  and  consequent  confiuicm  in  the  gradation  of  persons  interposed  by  Hindu 
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Book  II.  thdr  wild  fictions,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  seem  rather  the  plajsome 
S"""v*^^  whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape,  than  the  serious  asseverations  of  a  being  who 
dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational*  Vishnu  is  not  unfirequently  employed 
in  acts  which  properly  belong  only  to  a  destructive  power;  and  Siva  is  so  far 
£rom  answering  to  the  title  bestowed  upon  him,  that  he  is  a  divinity  hardly  less 
beneficent  than  Vishnu  himself. 

In  the  conception  which  the  Hindus  have  formed  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  the  visible  jagency  of  the  Deity  is  peculiarly  required.  **  I  have  passed,'' 
says  the  preserving  god,  *'  many  births.  Although  I  am  not  in  my  nature  wb- 
ject  to  birth  or  decay,  and  am  the  lord  of  all  created  beings,  yet  having  com- 
qiand  over  my  own  nature,  I  am  made  evident  by  my  own  power ;  and  as  often 
as  there  is  a  decline  of  virtue,  and  an  insurrection  of  vice  and  injustice  in  the 
world,  I  make  myself  evident ;  and  thus  I  appear  from  age  to  age,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  just,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  establishment  of 
virtue.*'  f  **  Aty  Sechen  himself, "  says  another  sacred  book,  **  all-knowing  as 
he  is,  could  not  number  the  metamorphoses  and  different  forms  under  which 
Vishnu  has  appeared  for  the  salvation  of  the  universe."  t  Such  are  the  Hindu^ 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  the  Divine  Being  is  exerted  in  the 
government  of  the  universe. 
I^e  avatars.  Of  these  visible'  appearances  or  incarnations  of  the  divinity,  ten,  known  in 
the  Hindu  mythology  under  the  name  of  avatars,  are  peculiarly  distinguished. 
The  first,  which  is  denominated  the  avatar  of  the  fish,  is  thus  described,  j 
At  the  close  of  the  last  calpa,  there  was  a  general  destruction  occasioned  by 
the  sleep  of  Brahma^  whence  his  creatures  in  different  worids  were  drowned  in  a 
vast  ocean.  Brahma,  being  inclined  to  slumber,  desiring  a  repose  after  a  lapse 
of  ages,  the  strong  demon  Hagyagriva  came  near  him  and  -Mole  the  Vedas, 
which  had  flowed  from  his  lips.  When  the  preserver  of  the  universe  discovered 
this  deed,  he  took  the  shape  of  a  minute  fish,  called  sap'hari.  A  holy  king 
named  Satyavrata  then  reigned.  One  day,  as  he  was  making  a  Ubation  in  the 
river  Critamala,  the  little  fish  said  to  him,  How  canst  thou  leave  me  in  this  river 

theology  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  created  world."  Asiat.  Research,  viii.  442.  Even 
Sir  William  Jones  is  constrained  to  confess  that  the  Hindu  *^  scheme  of  theology  is  most  ob* 
scurely  figurative,  and  consequently  liable  to  dangerous  misconception ;  that  it  is  filled  with  idle 
8i^>erstitions>  abounds  with  minute  and  childish  formalities,  with  ceremonies  generally  absurd  and 
often  ridiculous."    Pref.  to  Institutes  of  Menu. 

*  Hume's  Essays,  ii.  470.  f  Bagvat-Geeta,  p.  51 »  52.  |  Bagavadam,  p.  11. 

§  1  have  merely  abridged  the  account  which  is  given  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  a  literal  trans* 
lation  from  the  Bhagavat,  Asiat.  Res.  i.  230. 
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water,  whenl  am  too*  weak  to  resist  the  monsters  of  thestream  whofiU  me  with  Cbap.  VI. 
dread  ?  Satjavrata  (daced  it  under  his  protecti<»i  in  a  small  vase  full  of  water ; 
kixt  in  a  single  night  its  biilk  waa  so  increased,  that  it  could  not  be  contained  in 
the  jar,  and  thus  again  addressed  the  prince :  I  am  not  pleased  with  living  mise- 
rably in  tiiis  litde  vase;  make  me.a  lai^  mansion  where  I  maj  dwell  in  comfort 
The  king  successivelj  jdaoed  it  in  a  dstem,  in  a  pool,  and  in  a  lake,  for  each  of 
whidi  it  speedily  grew  too  large,  and  'supplicated  for  a  more  spacious  place  of 
abode ;  after  which  he  threw  it  into  the  sea,  when  the  fish  again,  addressed 
him  :  Here  the  homed  sharks  and  other  monsters  of  great  strength  will  devour 
me;  thou  shouldest  not,  O  valiant  man,  leave,  me  in  this  ocean.  Thus  re- 
peatedly deluded  by  the  fish,,  who  had  addressed  him  with  gentle,  words,  the 
king  said.  Who  art  thou  that  b^^uilest  me  in  tiiat  assumed  shsfe.  Never  before 
tmvelseenor  heard  of  so*prodigious  an  inhabitant  of , the  waters,  who  like  thee  has 
filled  up^  in  a  sin^  day,  a  lake  100  leagues  in  circumference.  Surdy  thou  .art 
the  great  God  whose  dwelling  was  on  the  waves.  Salutation  and  praise  to  thee, 
P  first  male,  the  lord  of  creation,  of  preservation,  of  destruction  !<  Thou  art 
the  highest  object,  O  sufMreme  ruler,,  of  us  thy  adorers,  who  piously  seek  thee. 
All  thy  ddusive  descents  in  this  worA  give  existence  to  varicms  beings :  .yet  I 
am  anions  to  know  for  what  cause  that  shape.has  been  assumed  by  thee.  The 
kn^  of  the  universe,  loving  the  pious  man,  and  intending  to  presenre  him  from 
the  sea  of  destructicm,  cauKd  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus.tdld  him  how 
he  was  to  act :  In  seven  days  from  the  present  time,  O  thou  tamer  of;  enemies, 
the  three  worlds  will  be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
destroying  wave^  a  large  vessel,  sent  by  me  for  thy  use,  shall  stand  before  thee. 
Then  shalt  thou  take.all  medicinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  seeds ;  and,  accom^ 
panied  by.  seven.^«aints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  aU  brute  animals,  thou  shalt  enter 
the  spacious  ark,  and  continue  in  it  secure  fimn  the  flood,  on  one  immense  ocean, 
without  lig^t,  ezeept  the  radiance  of  thy  companions.  When  the  ship  shall  be 
agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou  shalt  fi5»ten  it  with  a  lai^  sea  serpoit  on 
my  horn ;  for  I  will  be  near  thee;,  drawing  the  vessel  with  thee  and  thy  attend- 
ants. Thus  instructed,  the  pious  king  waited  humbly  for  the  appointed  time. 
The  sea,  overwhelming  its  shores,  deluged  the  whole  earth ;  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived to  be  augmented  by  showers  from  immense  clouds.  He,  still  meditating  on 
the  divine  command,  and  conforming  to  the  divine  directions,  entered  the  ship ; 
when  the  god  appeared  again  distinctly  on  the  vast  ocean  in  the  form  of  a  fish, 
Uazing  like  gold,  extending  a  million  of  leagues,  wi(h  one  stupendous  h(»n,  on 
which  the  king,  as  he  had  before  been  commanded,  tied  the  ship  with  a  cable 
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Book  II.    made  of  a  T«t  serpent.    Afterwttids  the  god^  risiiig,  togethw  with  Brahou^ 
fimn  the  destructire  deluge,  which  was  abated^  slew  the  demon  Hqgyagrlva. 

Sudi  are  the  operations  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  which  the  iieligious 
ideas  of  the  Hindus  lead  them  to  ascribe  to  the  divine  Being.  The  seccmd 
appearance  or  avatar  of  the  Preserver  is  oi  the  same  ^dbaracter,  and  suggested  by 
similar  view's.  Hirinadieren,  a  malignant  and  destructive  giant,  who  ddighted 
ID  afBicting  the  earth,  at  last  loUedat  up  into  a  shapeless  mass,  and  plunged 
down  with  it  into  the  abyss.  On  this  occasion  there  issued  from  tibe  side  of 
Brahma,  a  being,  shaped  like  a  boar,  white,  and  exceedingly  eonall,  whidb  in  the 
space  of  one  hour  grew  to  the  size  of  an  elephant  of  the  largest  magnitude,  and 
remained  in  the  air.  This  being  Brahma  discovered  to  be  Visdinu,  who  had 
assumed  a  body  and  beconve  visible.  Suddenly  it  uttered  a  sound  like  the  loudest 
tiiunder,  and  the  edio  reverberated,  and  sAiocA:  aU  the  comers  €t  the  universe. 
Shaking  the  full-flowing  mane  which  hung  down  his  neck  on  both  sides,  and. 
erecting  the  humid  hairs  of  his  body»  he  proudly  displayed  his  two  most  exceed^ 
ingly  white  tusks ;  then  rolling  ronnd  his  wine-coloured  eyes,  and  »ecting  his 
tail,  he  descended  from  the  region  of  the  air,  and  plunged  head  foremost  into  the 
water.  The  whole  body  of  water  was  •onvulsed  by  the  motion,  and  began  to 
rise  in  waves,  while  the  guardian  spiist  of  the  sea,  being  terrified,  began  to  trem- 
ble for  his  domain,  and  cry  out  for  quarter  and  mercy.  At  length,  the  powar  of 
the  omnipotent  having  divided  the  water,  and  arriving  at  the  bottom,  he  saw  the 
earth  lying,  a  mighty  and  barren  ^BPtratuQi ;  then  he  tods:  up  the  ponderous  ^obe 
(freed  from  the  water)  and  raised  it  liagh  on  his  tusk :  one  would  say  it  was  a 
jboautiftd  lotos  blossoming  on  the  tip  of  his  tusk.  In  a  moment,  with  one  lei^, 
coming  to  the  surface^  by  the  aU-dirscting  power  of  the  Ommpotent  Creator,  he 
spread  it,  like  a  carpet,  on  the  face  of  the  water,  and  then  vanished  from  the 
ad^t  of  Brahma.* 

Of  the  third  avatar  we  have  so  particular  and  remarkaUe  a  descripticm,  thaft 
it  merits  uncoounon  regardf  The  soors,  a  species  of  angels,  and  all  the  glorious 
host  of  heaven,  sat  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Mem,  a  fictitious  mountain,  highly 
celebrated  in  the  books  of  the  Hindus,  meditating  the  discovery  of  the  Amreeta,. 


*  For  an  account  of  this  avatar,  see  an  extract  fi-om  the  Mahabarat,  Asiat.  Research,  i.  154 ; 
Bartolomeo*s  Travels,  book  ii.  ch.  7.  The  peculiar  description  of  the  boar  is  taken  from  a  transla^ 
tion  by  Mr.  Halhed,  of  a  passage  in  the  Puranas,  published  in  Maurice's  Hindustan,  L  407. 

t  It  is  a  passage  translated  from  the  Mahabarat,  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his 
translation  of  the  Bagvat-Geeta,  p.  145,  146>  note  76. 
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thai  is»  bdng  trftndated^  the  water  of  immortaCty ;  when  Narayttn*  said  unto  Cva^.  VL 

Bndmi%  Let  the  ocean,  as  a  pot  of  milk,  be  diurned  by  the  united  labour  of 

ihe  BOOTS  and  asoors ;  and  when  the  mighty  wAters  have  been  stirred  Up,  the 

Asmeeta  shall  be  found.  A  great  mountaiii,  named  Mandar,  was  the  instrument 

with  which  the  operation  wtm  to  be  performed ;  but  the  dewsf  being  unaUa  to 

remove  it,  they  had  recourse  to  Vishnu  and  Brahma.     Bj  their  cfirection,  the 

king  <^  the  serpents  lifted  up  that  sovereign  of  mountains,  with  all  its  forests  and 

inhabiUmtB ;  and  the  soors  and  asOors  htfrmg  obtained  pemuanon  of  the  king  of 

the  tortoise!^  it  wal^  placed  f6r  support  on  his  back,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean« 

T%en  the  SDOfs  and  asooia,  using  the  aeipent  yas<>okee  for  the  rope,  the  asoc^s 

pulling  by  thehead^  and  the  soors  by  the  tail,  began  to  chum  the  ocean ;  ^  white 

there  issued  frcNtn  tiie  mdutfa  of  the  atepent,  a  continued  stream  of  fii«,  andsmoke; 

and  wind;  and  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  viriently  agitated  with  the  whiding  of 

the  mountain*  was  like  th6  bellowitag  of  a  mighty  ck>ud.    Meanwhile  a  violent 

conflagmtion  was  raised  on  tbe  iMmnlnSn,  by  itkeconcusstc^  andothe^ 

substances,  and  quenched  by  a  shower  which  the  brd  of  ti^  finuament  pouted 

down;  whence  an  heterogeneous  stvetim  of  the  concocted  juices  of  varicwi  trees 

and  plants,  ran  down  into  liie  briny  flood.    II  was  ikcm  this  milkJifce  stream, 

produced  fiom  those  juicest,  ^cmd  a  mixture  of  mdted  girid,  thattfa6soo»tl>tained 

their  immortality.    The  Waters  of  the  ooean,  being  now  assimilated  with  those 

juices,  were  converted  into  milk^  and  a  species  of  butter  was  produced,  when  the 

i^umiD^  powers  became  &tigued ;  but  Narayan  endued  them  with  ft&dtk  strength, 

and  they  proceeded  with  g«ei^  ardour  to  stir  that  butter  of  the  ooean.    F^*stt, 

arose  fiom  it  the  moon;  next,  Seees  the  goddess  of  fortune ;  then  the  goddess  of 

win^  and  the  white  horse,  Oodusrava;  afterwards  the  jewd  fcofWstooIA ;  the 

tree  of  plenty ;  *and  the  cow  that  granted  every  heart's  desire.    Then  the  dew 

IHumwantaree,  in  human  shi^,  came  forth,  holdii^  in  his  hand  a  white  vossd 

IBUed  wkh  the  immoartal  juio^  amreeta;  which«  iri^n  the  asoois  beheld,  they 

raised  thehr  tumukuous  voioes,  and  eadi  ei  them  damorously  exclaimed,  Tbk 

«f  right  is  mine !    But  as  th^  c(AitiiMied  to  dium  the  ocean  more  than  enough, 

*  A  name  of  Vidun. 

t  DeWf  written  otherwise  dewa,  dr  disra,  is  a genmd luCme  for  asuperior  spirit. 

^  By  twisting  the  serpent  about  the  mountain,  like  a  rope^  and  pulling  it  out  first  towards  the 
one  end,  and  then  towards  the  other;  which  affords  us  a  description  of  their  real  mode  of  chum* 
Ing.  A  piece  of  wood  so  formed  as  best  to  agitate  the  milk,  was  placed  upright  in  the  vessel^  and 
a  rope  being  twisted  round  it  which  two  persons  pulled  alternately,  one  at  the  one  end,  and  the 
other  at  the  other,  it  was  whirled  rouad,  and 'thus  pvoduoed  the  agitation  required* 

2^2. 
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BoaK  U.  a  deadly  poison  issued  from  its  bed,  confounding  the  three  regions  o^  the  wotil 
with  its  mortal  stench,  until  Srra,  at  the  word  of  Brahma,  swallowed  the  fiital 
drug  to  save  mankind.  In  the  mean  while  a  vidlent  jealousy  and  hatred, '  on 
account  of  the  amreeta,  and  the  goddess  Sree,  sprung  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
asoors.  But  Naiayan,  assuming  the  form  of  a  beautiful  female,  stood  before  them, 
whose  minds  becoming  &scinated  by  her  presence,  and  deprived  of  reason,  they 
seized  the  amreeta  and  gave  it  unto  her.  But  adreadful  battle  arose  between  the 
socnrs  and  asoors,  in  which  Narayan,  quitting  the  female  figure,  assisted  the  soors- 
The  dements  and  powers  of  nature  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  conflict ; ' 
but  with  the  mighty  aid  ci  Narayan,  and  his  weapon  diacra,  whidi  of  itsd^ 
unguided  even  by  a  hand,  performed  miraculous  exploits,  the  soors  obtaiiied  the 
victory,  and  the  mountain  Mandar  was  carried  back  to  its  former  station.  Tlie  ' 
soors  guarded  the  amreeta  with  great  care ;  and  the  god  of  the  firmament,  ^tK 
all  his  immortal  hands,  gave  the  water  of  life  unto  Narayan,  to  keep  it  for  theii^ 
use.  This  was  the  third  manifestation  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  preserviation  and 
govemm^it  of  the  world.  - 

The  fourth  I  shall  describe  with  greater  brevity.  Hirinaciieren,  the  gigantid 
ruler,  who  rolled  up  the  earth,  and  plunged  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
left  a  younger  brother  Hirinakassup,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  refill- 
ed  to  do  homage  to  Vishnu,  but  persecuted  his  own  son,  who  was  an  aird^nt- votiury 
of  that  god.  I,  said  he,  am  lord  of  all  this  visible  world.  The  son'refdied,  that 
Vishnu  had  no  fixed  abode,  but  was  present  every  where.  Is  he,  said  his  fathers 
in  that  pillar  ?  Then  let  him  ocmie  forth ;  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  struck  the 
pillar  with  his  foot ;  upon  which  Vishnu,  bursting  from  it,  with  a  body  like  a 
man,  but  a  head  like  k  lion,  tore  Hirinakassup  in  pieces,  and  placed  his  son  upon 
the  throne.* 

In  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  the  seventh  avatars,  the  Preserving  Power  appeared 
in  humain  shapes  for  the  destruction  of  impious  and  ferodous  kings,  performing 
many  heroic  and  many  miraculous  deeds.  But,  after  the  examples  which  have 
already  been  given,  a  particular  description  of  these  extravagant  legends  would 
poorly  compensate  the  toil  of  a  perusal.  The  eighth,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  aU  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  He  was  bom  the  son  of  Vasudeva 
and  Devad,  of  the  royal  family  of  Cansa,  and  obtained  the  name  of  CMshna. 
But  as  it  had  been  predicted  to  Cansa,  that  a  child  of  that  family  would  occasion 
his  destruction,  and  he,  in  consequence,  had  decreed  the  death  of  every  one  bom^ 

•  AfliatSeMSrGh.i.lM. 
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id  it,  Crishna  vtss  secretly  withdrawn,  and  brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  shep-  Chap.  YL 
herd  or  herdsman.  Many  and  wonderful  were  the  traotsactions  of  his  childhood^ 
in  whidi  the  wanton  pranks  of  the  mischievous,  but  amiable  boy,  are  not  less 
distinguiriied,  than  the  miradudous  exploits  of  the  god.  '  When  he  grew  up,  ho^* 
ever,  to  be  a  youth,  the  indulgence  of  licentious  love  was  his  great  occupation  and 
enjoyment.  It  is  a  small  part  of  the  picture  which  I  can,  or  which  I  need,  to 
present  Were  it  not  for  disdosmg  the  real  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being,  whidi  the 
Hindus  entertain,  I  could  have  been  well  pleased  to  have  withhdd  it  altogether. 
The  scenes  with  the  young  shepherdesses  are  painted  by  the  Hindus  in  all  the 
^wing  colours  of  oriental  poetry*  A  passagie  from  a  hymn,  or  divine  song, 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  is  in  the  following  words :  **  With  a  garland  of 
iwild  flowers,  descending  even  to  the  ydyiow  mantle  that  girds  his  azure  limbs, 
distinguished  by  nulbig  cheeks,  and  by  ear-rings  that  sparkle  as  he  plays,  Heri* 
exults  in  the  assemblage  of  amorous  damsels.  One  ei  them  presses  him  with 
her  swelling  breast,  while  she  warbles  with  exquisite  mdody.  Another,  affected 
by  p  ^^joxioe  from  his  ^e^  stands  meditating  on  the  lotos  of  his  face.  Athird,  on 
piet^ce  of  whispering  a  secret  in  his  ear,  approaches  his  temples  and  kisses  them 
with  ardour.  One  seizes  his  mantle^  and  draws  him  towards  her,  pointing  to 
the  bower  on  the  banks  of  Yatmma,  where  el^fant  vanjulas  mterweave  their 
brandies.  He  applauds  another  who  dances  in  the  sportive  drcte,  whilst*  her 
bi^K^dets  raig,  as  she  beats  time  with  her  palms..  Now  he  caresses  one,  and 
kisses  another,  smiling  on  a  thkd  with  complacency ;  and  now  he  chases  her 
whose  beauty  has  most  allured  him.  Thus  the  wanton  Hen  frolics,  in  the 
a^tfon  of  sweets,  among  the  maids  of  Vrlga,  who  rush  to'his  embrades,  as'if  he 
were  pleasure  itsdf  assuming  a  human  form ;  and  one  of  them,  under  a  pretext 
of  hymning  his  divine  perfections,  whispers  in  his  ear :  Thy  lips,  my  beloved^  are 
nectar."  f  I  shall  select  but  another  instance,,  which  is  from  the  translation  be- 
&NPe  us  of  the  Bhagavat  *^  Crishna^  finding  himself  on  the  turnks  of  the  Yamuna  t 
began  to  j^y  on  his  pastoral  flute.  All  the  shepherdesses,  filled  with  desire,  ran 
in  crowds  to  hear  his  enchanting  sounds.  Crishna,  beholding  them  burning  with 
pasisiop,  said  to  them  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  order  established  in  the  worlds 
to  qyit  their  houses  to  seek  the  enjojrment  of  a  lover.  He  added  that  their  fiuni- 
lies  might  thus,  if  their  husbands  were  jealous,  be  thrown  into  disorder^  and 
disgraoe  cdme  upotf  themselves.    He  advised  them  accordingly  to  returiK    The 


*  A  same  of  Vishnu. '  f  An«t.R6i^ar€h.i.  187^ 

4  This  ia  spelt  Emuney  in  the  French  traDfllation. 
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Book  IL  Women  replied^  Ihat  their  passion,  it  was  true,  were  it  for  an  ordinary  than,  would 
be  criminal ;  but  desiring  to  unite  themselves  with  the  absolute  master  of  all 
things,  they  could  not  believe  that  such  an  impulse  was  any  other  than  merito^ 
rious.  In  regard  to  their  husbands,  they  could  have  no  rights  which  tended  tb 
the  exclusion  of  God.  Crishna,  who  saw  the  innocence  of  Uieir  hearts,  grft* 
ciously  gave  them  entire  satisfaction ;  and  by  a  miracle  continually  rei)eated,  id 
all  that  multitude  of  women,  eaeh  was  convinced  that  she  alone  enjoyed  the 
Deity,  and  that  he  never  quitted  her  ah  instant  for  the  embraces  of  another.  * 
**  Crishna,**  says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  continues  to  this  hour  the  darling  god  of 
the  Indian  women.  The  sect  of  Hindus,'*  he  addi,  **  Who  adore  him  with  enthii*- 
siastic  and  almost  exclusive  devotion,  hate  broached  a  doctrine  which  they  inldn- 
tain  with  eagerness,  and  which  seems  general  in  thede  provinces ;  f  that  he  Was 
distinbt  from  all  the  avatars,  who  had  oiily  a  p6i1;ion  of  his  divinity;  While  Crishnil 
wisis  the  person  of  Vishnu  himself  in  a  human  ib^ih.**  X  ^'  At  a  more  advanced 
age,"  continues  Sir  William,  ''  he  put  to  deitth  hiii  cftiel  enemy,  Cansa ;  and  hnx* 
ing  iakeb  under  his  protection  the  king  Yudhishtliir  and  the  other  Pandus,  whd 
had  been  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Gurus,  and  their  tyrannical  chibf,  he  kindled 
the  war  described  in  th^  great  epic  poem,  entitled  th^  MahaUtarbt,  at  the  ptt^ 
perous  conclusion  tX  which  he  returned  to  his  heavenly  seat  in  Yaicant'hH^ 
baVibg  left  the  instructions  comprised  in  the  6it^  with  his  disconsolate  Mend 
Arfoon."^  He  was  afterwards  riain,  being  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the 
foolt.|| 

^  Bagavadam,  p. 60.  This  indeed  was  but  a  tHde;  forwithhiB  16,000  or  17,00d  wives  he 
eould  perform  the  same  feat.    See  Haihed's  trandadon  of  the  Bhagavat,  in  Mamioe's  Hind.  vol.  u» 

f  He  means,  the  provinces  where  he  then  resided,  Bengal,  &c« 

I.  Asiat.  Research,  i.  260. 

§  lb*  i.  261.  He  sometimes,  libweter,  met  with  severe  repulses.  '^Calijim,  a  prince  who  resided 
in  ihe  western  parts  of  India,  was  very  near  defeating  his  andiiCious  projects.  Indeed,  Crishna  was 
nearly  overcome  and  subdued,  after  seVenl»en  bloody  battles ;  ahd  according  to  the  express  words 
of  the  Puranas,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  treachery ;  by  which  means  Calijun  was  total^ 
de&ated  in  .the  eighteenth  engagement."  Wilford,  on  Chron.  of  Hindus,  Asiat.  Research,  v.  288* 
.11  Bagavadam,  p.  SIS.  *^  The  whole  history  of  Crishna,"  (says  Anquetil  Duperron,  in  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bhagavat,  in  the  Recherches  Historiques  et  Geo^phiques  sur  Tlnde)  ^^  is  a 
mere  tissue  of  Greek  and  Roman  obscenities,  covered  with  aveil  of  spirituality,  which,  among  the 
fiwatics  of  all  descriptions,  conceals  the  ttK>st  abominable  enormitaes."  Speaking  of  a  temple  of 
Vishnu,  at  Satymangalam,  in  the  Mysore,  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  ^^  The  rath,  or  chariot,  belonging 
to  it  is  very  large,  and  richly  carved.  The  figures  On  it,  representing  the  amours  of  that  god,  in 
the  form  of  Crishna,  are  itie  ttiovt  indecent  that  I  have  ever  seen."  Buchahan^s  Journey  through 
Mysore,  &c  ii.  237. 
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Th^  nialii  iaeamatioa  of  Vishnu,  and  the  last,  yet  vouchsafed,  of  the  Divine  Cbap.  VJ. 
^ff^eumiieeSf  was  in  the  person  of  Buddha.  The  ot^ect  of  this  avatar  is  described  ^""^"v""^ 
in  the  following  verse  of  a  Hindu  poet :  ^  Thou  blamest,  Oh  wonderfiil,  the  * 
whole  Veda,  when  thou  se(»t,  O  kind-hearted,  the  slaughter  of  cattle  prescribed 
fixr  Mcrific^,  O  Cesava,^  assuming  the  body  of  Buddha.  Be  victorious,  O  Heri^" 
brd  of  tlie  universe !  X  But  though  Buddha  is  by  the  Hindus  regarded  as  a 
muufestation  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  sect  of  Buddhists  are  regarded  as  hereti*^ 
cal,  and  are  persecuted  by  the  Bn^n^ens.  It  is  conjectured  that,  at  one  time,  a 
great  nuori^r  of  them  had  been  compelled  to  fly  firom  the  country^  and  ^read 
thdr  tenets  in  various  dire(^ons.  ^  The  rdigion  of  Buddha  is  now  found  to  prevail 
over  the  greater  purt  of  the  East ;  in  Ceylon,  in  the  farther  peninsula,  in  Thibet^ 
m  China,  and  even  as  £Eur  «s  Japan.||  ^  The  tenth  nvatar/'  says  Sir  William 
Jones,  ^^  we  are  told  is  yet  to  come,  and  is  expected  to  appear  mounted  (like  the 
crowned  conqueror  in  the  Apocalypse)  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  chneter  blazing 
like  a  €omet,  to  mow  down  aS  incorrigible  and  impenitent  (lenders  who  shall 
then  be  on  earth.*'** 

It  will  require  the  addition  c^  but  a  few  passages  more  of  this  wild  mythology,  Actions  and 
to  convey  a  satisfactory  idea  <^  the  actions  and  qualities  which  the  Hindus  ascribe  tL  mndo  di- 
to  their  supreme  deities.    «  It  is  related,"  says  Mr.  Wilf<»d,tt  "  in  the  Scanda,tt  S^tS?"*' 
that  when  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water,  and  Vishnu  lay  extended 

*  A  name  of  ViBhnu.  f  Another  name  of  Yishnu,  ride  supra,  p.  221* 

X  AiiaL  Researdi.  li.  12L 

$  <«  As  to  Buddha,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  (Diac.  qd  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India) 
*'  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  reformer  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Yedas ;  and,  though  his  good, 
nature  led  him  to  censure  these  ancient  books,  because  they  enjoined  the  sacrifices  of  cattle,  yet  ' 
lie  is  admitted  as  the  ninth  avatar,  even  by  the  Brahmens  of  CasL" 

n  A  controversy  has  been  started,  whether  the  religion  of  Bud&a  was  derived  from  that  of 
Srahma,  or  that  of  Brahma,  from  the  religion  of  Buddha.  Tliere  seems  little  chance  that  data  wilL 
ever  be  obtained,  to  prove  either  the  <me  or  the  other.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  the  religion  of  Buddh^,  in  his  ti^e,  must  have  been  in  high  repute :  £*«-<  ^t  tm  iviWji 

Bays  he,  (Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  $59)  •*  «■«<  ^ovrym  jrft0«/bbiyM  wmfeiyyiX/Jbttrt^  if  A  lxtffi*Xv  o-f^yer^re^  «$  0i«r 

Tfri/bbnaMiri.  (See  also  Hieronym.  Cont.  Jovian,  lib.  i.  cap.  26.)  This  divinity  was  not  confined  to 
the  Asiatics.  There  was  a  Butus,  or  Buto  of  Egypt,  a  Battus  of  Cyrene,  and  a  Boeotus  of 
Greece.  (See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  170.)  One  of  the  primitive  authors 
of  the  sect  of  Manicheans  took  the  name  of  Buddas ;  another  that  of  Manes ;  both  of  them  names 
identical  with  the  names  of  gods  and  sacred  beings  among  the  Hindus.  Beausobre  Hist,  de 
Manichee,  liv.  i.  ch.  i. 

♦»  Asiat.  Research,  i.  236.  See  also  Ward's  View,  &c.  of  the  Hindus,  (i.  3.  London  Ed.)  for 
an  account  of  the  ten  avatars. 

ft  Afiiat.  ResearclL  iii.  374.  :)::(  One  of  the  Puranae*' 
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Book  H.  asleep  in  fhe  bosom  of  Devi,*  a  lotos  arose  from  his  navel  Bralima^raQgrfrom 
that  flower, .  and  looking  round  without  seeing  any  creature  on  the  boundless 
expanse,  imagined  himself  to  be  the  first-bom,  and  entitied  to  rank  above  all 
future  beings.  Resolving,  however,  I^  investigation,  more  fuUy  to  satisfy  him« 
self,  he  glided  down  the  stalk  of  the  lotos,  and  finding  Vishnu  asleep,  asked 
loudly  who  he  was.  I  am  the  first*bom,  answered  Vishnu,  waking:  and  as 
Brahma  contradicted  him^  they  had  an  obstinate  battle,  till  Mahadeva,  or  SLvOt 
pressed  between  them  in  great  wrath,  saying.  It  is  I  who  am  truly  the  first- 
born :  but  I.will  resign  my  pretensions^to  either  of  you  who  shall  be  able  to  readi 
and  behold  the.  summit. of  my  head,  or  the  soles  of  my  feet  Brahma, instanUy 
ascended ;  but  having  fatigued  himself  to  no  purpose  in  the  regions  of  imm^isii^, 
yet  loth  to  abandon  his  daim,  he  returned  to  Mahadeva,  and  declared  that  he 
had  attained  the  crown  of  his  head,  calling,  as  his  witness,  the  first*bom  cow<r 
Tor  this  union  of  pride  and  falsehood,  the  angry  god  ordained,  that  no  sacred 
rkes  should  be  performed  to  Brahma.  When  Vishnu  returned,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  feet  of  Mahadeva,  confessed  him  to  be  the 
first-lK)rn  among  the  gods,  and  entitled  to  rank  above  them  all.** 

After  a  passage  such  as  this,  who  would  expect  to  find  the  following  ?  ^*  The 
patriarch  Atterien  retired  into  a  forest,  and  there  performed  rigorous  devotioo, 
having  for  his  nourishment  nothing  but  the  wind,  and  being  exposed  to  alLtbe 
injuries  of  the  atmosphere.  One  day  he  addressed  his  vows  to  the  Eternal  in 
these  words :  O  thou  who  hast  created,  and  who  preservest  the  universe ;  O  thou 
by  whom  it  is  destroyed ;  give  me  the  knowledge  of  thyself,  and  grant  me  the 
vision  of  thee!  Then  a  fire  issuing  from  the  crown  of  the  votary's  head,,  made  all 
the  gods  tremble,  and  they  had  recourse  to  Vishnu,  to  Siva,  and  to  Brahma. 
Those  three  divinities,  completely  armed  and  mounted,  accompanied'  by  Lacshmi, 
Cuenga,  and  Seraswati,  their  wives,  presented  themselves  before  the  saint.  Pros- 
trating himself,  Atterien  worshipped  them,  and  uttered  the  following  words :  Q 
you  three  Lords,  know  that  I  recognise  only  one  God :  inform  me  which  of  you 
is  the  true  divinity,  that  I  may  address  to  him  alone  my  vows  and  adorations ! 
To  this  supplication  the  three  Gods  replied ;  Learn,  O  devotee,  that  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  us :  what  to  you  appears  such  is  only  by  semblance :  the 
Single  Being  appears  under  three  forms ;  by  the  acts  of  creation,  of  preservation, 
and  destraction :  Imt  he  is  One.*'  f  Yet  this  ''  Single  "  Bemg,  this  One  God, 
is  thus  again  rqnresented,  a  few  pages  after,  in  the  same  Purana :  **  Even  Brahma, 
findii^  himself  alone  with  his  daughter,  who  was  fiill  of  charms  and  knowledge. 


*  This  means  literally  the  godden.  t  BagaTadam,  p.  96,  etseq. 
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eonceived  far  her  a  criminal  passion."  *  Thus  are  we  taught  by  the  Hindus  Chap;  VI. 
themselves  to  interpret  the  lofty  phrases  which  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  ^''— ^^^— ^ 
flattery  so  frequently  puts  into  their  mouths. 

Of  the  First-bom,  Mahadeva,  or  the  One,  Eternal  God,  under  one  of  his  forms, 
we  have  the  following  sacred  story.  He  was  playing  one  day  at  dice  with  Par- 
vati,f  when  they  quarrelled,  and  parted  in  wrath  to  different  regions. .  They 
severally  performed  rigid  acts  of  devotion,  but  the  fires  which  they  kindled  blazed 
so  vehemently  as  to  threaten  a  general  conflagration.  The  devas,:|:  in  great 
alarm,  hastened  to  Brahma,  who  led  them  to  Mahieuleva,  and  supplicated  him  to 
recall  his  consort ;  but  the  wrathAil  deity  only  answered,  that  she  must  come  by 
her  own  free  choice.  They  accordingly  dispatched  Ganga,  the  river  goddess, 
who  prevailed  on  Parvati  to  return  to  him,  on  condition  that  his  love  for  her 
should  be  restored.  The  celestial  mediators  then  employed  Camadeva,§  who 
wounded  Siva  with  one  of  his  flowery  arrows ;  but  the  angry  divinity  reduced 
him  to  ashes  with  a  flame  from  his  eye.  Parvati  soon  after  presented  herself 
before  him  in  the  form  of  a  Cirati,  or  daughter  of  a  mountaineer,  and  seeing  liim 
enamoured  of  her,  resumed  her  own  shape.  ||  Of  the  various  passages  of  a  similar 
nature  presented  to  us  in  the  history  of  this  God,  I  shall  ccHrtent  myself  with 
another,  extracted  by  Mr.  Wilford,  from  the  Scanda  Purana.  **  There  had  sub- 
sisted,**  says  he,**  '^  for  a  long  time,  some  animosity  between  Brahma  and  Maha^ 
deva  in  their  mortal  shapes ;  and  the  latter  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct,  which 
is  fiilly  described  in  the  Puranas,  had  it  appears  given  much  uneasiness  to  Sway- 
ambhuva,  and  Satarupa.  For  he  was  libidinous,  going  about  stark-naked,  with  a 
large  dub  in  his  hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  M ahadeva,  who  was  the  eldest,  saw 
his  claim  as  such  totally  disregarded,  and  Brahma  set  up  in  his  room.  This 
intrusion  the  latter  wanted  to  support ;  but  made  use  of  such  Ues  as  provoked 
M ahadeva  to  such  a  point,  that  he  cut  off  one  of  his  heads  in  his  divine  form.** 
Such  are  the  ideas  which  the  Hindus  entertain  of  the  actions  and  character  of 
their  supreme  deities ;  on  whom,  notwithstanding,  they  lavish  all  the  most  lofty 
epithets  of  divinity  which  human  language  can  supply. 

This  theology  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  progress  in  exaggeration  in  what  man- 
and  flattery  which  I  have  described  as  the  genius  of  rude  religion.     As  the.^g^f^'^, 
Hindus,  instead  of  selecting  one  god  to  whom  they  assigned  all  power  in  heaven  ™^'*®  ^^  ^^^ 
and  in    earth,   distributed    the  creation    and  administration  of  the   universe  Strikingly  ez- 

«  omplined  in 

the  religion  of 
*  Bagavadam,  p.  178.  f  One  of  the  names  of  his  wife.         theliindus. 

I  A  general  name  of  the  inferior  gods.  §  One  of  the  devas. 

II  See  this  story  as  extracted  from  the  Puranas,  Asiat.  Research,  iii.  402. 
*•  lb.  vi.  474. 
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Book  II.    among  three  divimties,  they  divided  themselves  iniso  sedtar;  and  some  aMaobed 
themselves  more  particularly  to  one  deity^  some  to  anoiiier.* 

Presently  the  usual  consequence  ensued*  Whichever  of  the  three  gods  any 
votary  selected  for  his  peculiar  patron,  he  expected  to  perform  to  him  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  possible  services,  by  representing  him  as  superior  to  the  other 
two.     This  we  find  to  have  been  the  practice  invariably,  and  entfausiastiGally.    In 

*  Mr.  Paterson,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu  Religion,  delineates  a  terrible 
picture  of  this  Hindu  controversy.  The  people  separated,  he  tells  us,  ^^  into  sects^  each  selecting 
one  of  the  triad,  the  particular  object  of  their  devotion,  in  preference  to  and  exdusive  of  dis 
others :  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  invented  new  sjanbols,  each,  to  ascribe  to  their  respective 
divinity  the  attribute  of  creation.  This  contention  for  pre-eminence  ended  in  the  total  suppression 
of  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and  the  temporary  submission  of  Vishnu  to  the  superiority  of  Siva ; 
but  this  did  not  last  long ;  the  sects  rused  crusades  against  each  other ;  hordes  of  armed  fanatics^ 
under  the  titles  of  Sanyasis  and  Vairagis^  enlisted  themselves  as  champions  of  Uieir  respective  &itfa ; 
the  former  devoted  their  lives  in  support  of  the  superiority  of  Siva ;  and  the  latter  ware  no  less 
zealous  for  the  rights  of  Vishnu :  alternate  victory,  and  de&at  mark^  the  progress  of  a  religious 
war,  which  for  ages  continued  to  harass  the  earth,  and  inflame  mankind  against  each  other." 
Asiat  Research,  viii.  45,  46.  Dr.  Buchanan  informs  us,  ^^  That  the  worshippers  of  the  two  gods 
(Vishnu  and  Siva,)  who  are  of  difierent  sects,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  disputes,  occasioning 
abusive  language  and  followed  by  vicdence;  so  that  the  collectors  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  fear  of  the  bayonet,  to  prevent  the  controversy  from  pioduoiog  bad  efects^" 
Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  i.  13.  The  missionary  Dubois  observes^  that  ^  we  see 
the  two  seqts  striving  to  exalt  the  respective  deities  whom  they  worship,  and  to  revile  those  of 
their  opponents.  ;  •  .  The  follower  of  Vishnu  vehemently  insist  that  he  is  &r  superior  to  Siva,  and 
is  alone  worthy  of  all  honour.  .  •  .  The  disciples  of  Siva,  on  the  contrary,  no  less  obstinately  affirm 
that  Vishnu  is  nothing,  and  has  never  done  any  act,  but  tricks  so  base  as  to  provoke  shame  aiid 
indignation,"  &c.  Description,  &c.  of  the  People  of  India,  p.  58.  See  too  the  Missionary  Ward; 
View,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos.    Lond«  £d.  Introd.  p.  97* 

The  preface  to  (Bhagavadam)  the  French  translation  of  the  Bhagavat,  by  M.  D*ObsonvilIe,  says. 
'<  The  Indians  are  divided  into  two  orthodox  sects,  which,  however,  violently  oppose  one  another ; 
the  one  asserting  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu,  the  other  of  Siva.  *  *  The  Puranas,**  it  says,  ^*  diffisrin 
their  interpretations  of  the  Vedas,  some  of  them  giving  the  supremacy,  to  Brahma,  some  to 
Vishnu,  and  some  to  Siva.  These  books  are,  properly  speaking,  pieces  of  controversial  theology* 
The  Brahmens,  who  composed  them,  disputing  to  which  of  their  three  gods  the  supremacy  be- 
longs, support  the  pretensions  of  each  by  an  enormous  mass  of  m3rthological  legends,  and  mys- 
tical opinions,  in  favour  of  the  God  whom  the  author  adopts.  All  are  equally  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas." 

Mr.  Colebrooke,  describing  the  diffierent  sects  of  the  Hindus,  informs  us  that  *^  Sancara 
Acharya,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Veda,  conteii^ed  for  the  attributes  of  Siva,  and 
founded  or  confirmed  the  sect  of  Saivas,  who  worship  Mahadeva  as  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
deny  the  independent  existence  of  Vishnu  and  other  Deities.  Madhava  Acharya  and  Vallabha 
Acharya  have  in  like  manner  established  the  sect  of  Vaishnavas  who  adore  Vishnu  as  God.    The  j 

Suras  (less  numerous  than  the  two  sects  above  mentioned)  worship  the  sun,  and  acknowledge 
no  other  divinity.  The  Ganahatyas  adore  Ganesa,  ^  uniting  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity."    Note  A.  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.    Asiat  Research,  vii. 
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apasMge  firam  the  Scaade  Purana»  one  of  the  aacred  bodes  in  honour  of  Siva,  we  Chap.  VI. 
ham  seen  by  what  legends  his  votaries  endeavour  to  elevate  him  above  Brahma, 
and  Vishnu ;  while  he  cats  ctf  the  head  of  the  one  for  contesting  with  him 
the  supremaqr,  and  has  it  fxp^eaAj  yielded  up  to  him  by  the  other.  It  is  not^ 
however,  soffident  that  the  fistvourite  god  should  be  only  superior  to  the  rest ; 
whatever  honour  is  denved-from  their  actions,  that  too  must  be  claimed  for  him ; 
and  he  is  asserted  to  be  himsdf  the  author  of  all  their  achievements. 

A  stfli  higher  strain  of  flattery  succeeds.  Not  only  must  he  absorb  their  aic- 
lions,  it  is  accounted  still  noUer  if  he  can  be  asserted  to  absorb  even  themselves ;  if 
Siva,  finr  exanq>le,  can  be  affirmed,  not  oidy  to  be  Siva,  and  to  be  at  once  creator, 
preserver,  and  destroyer,  but  can  be  declared  to  be  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
themselves.  Beyond  even  this  a  step  remains.  In  the  same  manner  as  he  absorbs 
the  gods,  he  is  finally  made  to  absorb  every  thing.  He  is  asserted  to  be  the  universe 
itsd£  Heistfaenallinall.  We  shall  find  this  process  pursued  with  the  Hindu  divi- 
Bfties,one  after  another.  In  another  sacredbook,*dedicated  to  Siva,  that  god  is  made 
to  dedaie,  ^  I  have  always  been,  and  I  always  am,  and  I  always  will  be.  There 
is  no  second  of  whom  I  can  say  that  I  am  he,  and  that  he  is  I.  I  am  the  within 
of  all  tiie  withinB.  I  am  in  all  sulfides.  Whatever  is  I  am ;  and  whatever  is 
not  I  am.  I  am  Brahma;  and  I  am  ako  Brahme;  and  I  am  the  causing 
cause.  Whatever  is  in  the  east  I  am ;  and  whatever  is  in  the  west  I  am ;  and 
whatever  is  in  the  south  I  am ;  and  whatever  is  in  the  north  I  am.  Whatever 
is  below  I  am;  and  whatever  is  above  I  am.  I  am  man,  and  not  man,  and 
w«raan.  I  am  the  truth;  I  am  the  ox;  and  I  am  all  other  animated 
beings.  I  am  more  ancient'  than  all.  I  am  the  king  of  kings.  And  I  am 
in  all  the  great  qualities.  I  am  the  perfect  being.  Whatever  has  been,  Rudra  f 
is ;  and  whatever  is  he  is ;  and  whatever  shall  be  he  is.  Rudra  is  life,  and  is 
death ;  and  is  the  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  is  all  worlds."  t  But  if  the 
votaries  of  Siva,  with  exaggerating  devotion,  thus  infinitely  exalt  him  above 
all ;  the  same,  or,  if  possible,  still  greater  honours,  do  the  adorers  of  Vishnu 
lavish  upon  that  divinity.  ^  Let  it  not  be  thought,"  says  the  Bhagavat,  '^  that 
Vishnu  is  only  one  of  the  three  divinities,  or  triple  powers.  Know  that  he  is 
the  principle  of  all.  It  is  he  who  created  the  universe  by  his  productive  power ; 
it  is  he  who  supports  all  by  his  preserving  power ;  it  is  he,  in  fine,  who  destroys 

*  The  Ottpnekliats>  of  which  an  andeal  vMdon  into  the  Persian  language  has  been  found.  Anqoetil 
Duperron  published  first  some  specfanena  of  a  translation  from  this  in  the  Recherches  Historiques 
et  G-eographiques  sur  Tlnde,  and  has  sbce  publiidied  a  trandaticm  of  the  whole  in  Latin. 
Tliere  is  a  translation  of  it  likewise  among  the  late  Mr.  Allein*s  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

f  One  of  the  many  names  of  Siva,  or  Bnhideva.  :|:  Oupnekhat,  ix. 
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Book  IL  all  by  his  destructive  power.  He  creates  under  the  form  of  Brahma,  and  de<r 
strojs  under  that  of  Siva.  The  productive  power  is  more  excellent  than 
the  destructive,  and  the  preserving  more  excellent  than  the  .  productive* 
To  the  name  of  Vishnu,  therefore,  is  attached  the  .pre-eminence,  since  the 
title  of  preserver  or  saviour  is  peculiarly  attributed*  to  him."  *  In  tiie  Bhagvat^ 
Geeta,  Crishna  is  thus  addressed;  ^  O  mighty  bemg!  who,  greater  than 
Brahma,  art  the  prime  creator !  eternal  god  of  gods !  the  world's  mansion  !  thou 
art  the  incorruptible  being  distinct  from  all  things  transient !  Thou  art  before  all 
gods,  and  the  supreme  supporter  of  the  universe !  Thou  knowest  all  things  !  By 
thee,  O  infinite  form !  the  universe  was  spread  abroad.  Thou  art  Vayoo  the 
god  of  winds,  Agnee  the  god  of  fire,  Varoon  the  god  of  oceans,  Sasanka  the 
moon,  Prajapatee  the  god  of  nations !  Reverence  be  unto  thee  hdTore  and  behind, 
reverence  be  unto  thee  on  all  sides,  O  thou  who  art  all  in  aU !  Infinite  is  thy 
power  and  thy  glory !  Thou  includest  all  things,  wherefore  thou  art  all  thii^.*^ 
In  a  Sanscrit  inscription  taken  from  a  stone  at  Buddha  G^ya,  Buddha  is  thus 
addressed ;  ^*  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  O  god,  in  the  fprm  of  the  god  of  mercy ; 
the  lord  of  all  things,  the  guardian  of  the  universe.  Thou  art;  Brahma^  Vishnu^ 
and  Mahesa.  t  Thou  art  lord  of  the  universe !  Thou  art,  under  the  prqp^  form 
of  all  things,  moveable  and  immoveable,  the  possessor  of  the  whole ! "  j  » 

*  Bagavadam,  p.  8,  9.  . 

t  Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  94 :  see  smular  strings  of  praises^  Ibid.  pp.  84  to  88 ;  pp.  78,  79 ;  p.  70. 
At  p.  80  he  is  denominated,  *^  The  &ther  and  the  mother  of  this  world ; "  which  affords  another 
curious  coincidence  with  the  phraseology  of  other  religions.  The  Orphic  vertea  wtf*  ^tfT$m%  maJo 
Jupiter  the  '^  &ther  and  mother  of  all  things : " 

UmfTMf  /bbir  rv  wtiTiif,  fb^rq^,  &c.—- Hymn.  ix.  ver.  18» 
Valerius  Soranus  calls  Jupiter  **  the  father  and  mother  of  the  gods : " 

Jupiter  omnipotens,  regum  Rex  ipse,  Deiimque 
Progenitor,  Genetrixque  Deiim ;  Deus  unus  et  idem. 

Apud  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei^  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  et  lib.,  vii^  cap..ix.. 
Synesius  uses  similar  ligaguage : 

Sv  ff-KTHi^,  Off  ywTi  f/i0irrnfi 

Si»  t*  a^rm^  9v  ik  M»<. — S^^ncs.  Hynm.  iii. 
Even  Martial,  in  a  sort  of  a  hjrmn,  or  eulogy  upon  Mercury,  beginning 

Hermes  Martia  seculi  voluptas, 
Hermes  omnibus  eruditus  armis  ; 

&c.  &c.,  ends  thus, 
Hermes  omnia  solus,  et  ter  ttfiu£.<»-Mart.  Ep.  lib.  iv.  ep.  25. 
"  De  Deo,ejusquecultu,  itaChaldflsostradidi8sereferunt;;^I.£5£eZ)eum  omniumregem,parentemqu€f 
cujus  provideTifia  universorum  ordo  atque  omatus /actus  e^^.— Bruckeri  Hist.  Crit.  Philosophicei 
lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.sect.  18. 
X  Another  name  for  Siva.  %  Asiat.  Bes^urch,  i.  284,  285. 
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Am(Mig  the  numerous  expressiotis  of  pan^yric  and  adoration  which  the  Hindus  Chap.  VI. 
apply  to  their  divinities,  none  seem  to  have  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  some  ^'^'^"^^^''*'"^ 

T^E  One  *  its 

of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  English  inquirers,  than  the  epithet  one*     This  meaning  as  an 
has  so  far  prevailed  as  to  impress  them  with  a  beUef  that  the  Hindus  had  a^JJe'^^JI^ 
refined  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature.     Yet  it  seems  very  clear  ^^^*' 
that  the  use  of  sudi  an  epithet  is  but  a  natural  link  in  that  chain  of  unmeaning 
panegyric  which  distinguishes  the  religion  of  ignorant  men.     When  one  divinity 
has  been  made  to  engross  the  powers  of  all  the  rest,  it  is  Hie  necessary  termi- 
nation of  this  piece  of  flattery  to  denominate  him  the  one.     Oriental  scholars 
ought  moreover  to  have  reflected  that  one  is  an  q)ithet  of  very  common,  and 
vague  application  in  the  languages  of  Asia;  and  is  by  no  means  a  foundation 
whereon  to  infer  among  the  Hindus  any  conception  analogous  to  that  which  we 
denote  by  the  term  unity  of  Gkxl.     The  translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
affords  us  a  very  satisfactory  example ;  '^  Then  only  is  a  man  perfect  when  he 
consists  of  three  persons  united,  his  wife,  himself,  and  his  son ;  And  thus  have 
learned  Brahmens  announced  thb— -the  husband  is  even  one  with  his  wife.'*  * 
Yet  surely  no  unity  of  being  was  supposed  in  this  triune  person,  a  man,  kU 
wife,  and  his  son.    Ad,  we  are  informed  by  Macrobius,    was  among  the 
Assyrians  a  i^ord  which  signified  gne,  and  was  a  name  conferred  by  them  upon 
their  chief  divinity,  f     The  Babylonians  applied  it  to  their  principal  goddess. :): 
The  god  Rimmon,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bible,  had* the  same  epithet/^     Mr.- 
Bryant  says  it  was  a  sacred  title  among  all  the  Eastern  nations,  and  originally 
conferred  upon  the  sun.  ||     Even  the  Greek  poets,  who  have  never  been  suspected 
of  refin^  notions  of  the  unity  of  God,  employ  it  to  prdusion.     It  is  applied 
to  Jupiter,  to  Pluto,  to  the  sun,  to  Dionysius.**    AU  the  gods  are  affirmed  to 
be  one.  f  f    "  One  power,**  sajrs  the  Orphic  poetry,  ^  one  divinity,  Jupiter  is  the 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  ix.  45. 

f  Deo,  quern  summum  maximumque  venerantur,  Adad  Domen  dederunt.  Ejus  nominis  inter-^ 
pretatb  significat  unus.  Macrob.  Satur.  lib.  i.  ciqp.  23.  This  reduplication  Mr.  Bryant,  with 
good  reason*  supposes  to  be  a  superlative,  but  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ordinal,  i.  29. 

I  AJk,  iim'  *m  vw  3tt/ki9imi«n  i  Hp.  Hesychius,  ad  verb.  The  Greeks  gave  it,  for  a  feminine 
iqpplication,  a  feminine  termination. 

§  Zecbariah,  ch.  xii.  ver.  1 1.    <'  As  the  mourning  of  Adad  Rimmon,  in  the  valley  of  Megtddon:" 

II  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mjrthology,  L  29. 

*£k  tttf  vr^H-frr*.— -Orph.  Frag.  iv.  p.  S64<. 
ft  IlXiiTm,  nffrff«p%  djifMrinn^,  KnTftf,  Eprif, 
TfiTum,  Nnytvt,  Tsl«(,  MM  1litm99)sttrm» 

AfTf/ftK,  nt*  EMMfyvt  AiniAA«r,  hi  Iftc  f ci.<— Hennesianax. 
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Meaning  of 
the  tenn 
Brahmey  in 
the  Hindu 
theology. 


Book  IL  great  ruler  of  all.''  *  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Apollo  was  frequentlj  denomi* 
nated  the  monads  or  the  only  one  ;  f  and  from  the  emperor  Julian  we  leam^ 
that  the  people  c^  Edessa  had  a  god  whom  they  called  Monimus,  a  word  of  the 
same  interpretation,  t  Few  nations  shall  we  find  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  if  we  take  such  expressions  of  it  as  abound  in  the 
Hindu  writings  for  satis&ctory  evidence.  By  this  token  Mr.  Park  found  it 
among  the  savages  of  AMca.  ^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  persuasion  ingenious  authors  have  laid  hold  of  the  term 
Brahme,  or  Brahm,  the  neuter  of  Brahma,  the  masculine  name  of  the  creator.  || 
This  they  have  represented  as  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  one  god ;  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  being  onlynames  of  the  particular  modes  of  divine  action.  But  this 
supposition,  (for  it  b  nothing  more)  involves  the  most  enormous  inconsistency ;  as  if 
the  Hindus  possessed  refined  notions  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  could  yet  conceive 
his  modes  of  action  to  be  truly  set  forth  in  the  characters  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva  ;  as  if  the  same  people  could  at  once  be  so  enlightened  as  to  fonn  a 
sublime  concefvtion  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  yet  so  stupid  as  to  make  a  dis* 
tinction  between  the  character  of  God  and  his  modes  of  action.  The  parts  of 
the  Hindu  writings,  however,  which  are  already  before  us,  completdy  refute 
this  error,  and  prove  that  Brahme  is  a  mere  unmeaning  epithet  of  praise,  ap- 
plied to  various  gods,  and  no  more  indicative  of  refined  notions  of  the  unity,  or 
any  perfectioii  cf  the  Divine  Nature,  than  other  parts  of  their  panegyrical  de- 

*  Orphic.  Fragm,  vi.  966. 

f  T«r  MOM  AAA  rv«  «»Jf««  tiffMmZtu  Ajr«AA«fftf.«— Plutarch.  Isifl  et  Osiria,  p.  S54* 

1^  Orat.  iv.  p.  150.  See  too  note  (f)  in  page  22S,  where  Mercury  is  denominated  the 
Thrice'One. 

§  <<  The  belief  of  onb  God,"  says  he,"  <'  and  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  is 
entire  and  universal  among  them."    Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  p^  273. 

H  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  (Discourse  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,)  ''  It  must  ahrays  be 
remembered,  that  the  learned  Indians,  as  they  are  instructed  by  their  own  books,  in  truth  ac- 
knowledge only  one  supreme  being,  whom  they  call  Bcahme,  or  the  Great  One^  in  the  neuter 
gender :  they  believe  his  essence  to  be  infinitely  removed  fren  the  comprehension  of  any  aumd 
but  his  own ;  and  they  suppose  him  to  manifest  his  power  by  the  operation  of  his  divine  spirit ; 
whom  they  name  Vishnu,  the  Pervader^  in  the  masculine  gender,  whence  he  is  often  denomi- 
nated the  first  nude.  •  •  ^  *  •  When  they  consider  the  Divine  Power  exerted  in  cteating,  or  in 
giving  eidstence  to  that  which  existed  not  before,  they  call  the  Deity  Brahma,  in  the  masculine 
gender  also ;  and  when  they  view  him  in  the  light  of  Destroyer^  or  ralher  changer  of  forms,  they 
give  him  a  thousand  names,  of  which  Siva,  Isa  or  Iswara,  Radra,  Hara,  Sambhu,  and  Maha- 
.deva,  or  Mahesa,  are  the  most  common."  Mr.  Wilford  ^Asiat.  Research,  iii.  370)  says  that 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahadeva,  <<  are  only  the  principal  forms,  in  which  the  Brahmens  teach 
the  people  to  adore  Brahm,  or  the  great  one." 

1 
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votiohs*     We  have  already  beheld  Siva  decorated  with  this  title.*    Vishnu  is  Ghap.  VI. 
denominated  the  supreme  Brahme  in  the  Bhagvat-Geeta.  f     Nay,  we  find  this  ^ 

•  Vide  supra,  p.  227- 

f  Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  84.  The  term  Para  Brahme,  or  Great  Brahme,  is  appEed,  not  once, 
but  many  times  to  Crishna,  in  the  Bhagavat.,^  See  Halhed's  translation  in  Maurice's  Hin- 
dustan, u.S4^  951,  S54,  260,  375,  577,  379,  SSO,  417,  444.  "  The  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brahr 
mens,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan  (Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  i.  144),  '^  worship  Vishnu  and  the 
gods  of  his  family  only,  and  all  over  the  Decan  are  almost  exclusively  the  officiating  priests  in 
the  temples  of  these  deities.  They  allege  Brahma  to  be  a  son  of  Vishnu,  and  Siva  the  son  of 
Brahma.  Vishnu  they  consider  as  the  same  with  Para  Brahm&"  (thus  Dr.  Buchanan  spells  it  in-> 
stead  of  Brahme)  **  or  the  supreme  Being."  Yet  of  this  supreme  Being,  this  Para  Brahma,  they 
bdieve  as  follows;  ''  One  of  the  Asuras,  or  demons,  named  Tripura,  possessed  a  city,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  very  txoublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brahma  Loka,  the  heaven  of 
Brahma,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  take  the  place;  it  being  destined  not  to  &U,  so  long  as  the 
women  who  resided  in  it  should  preserve  their  chastity.  The  angels  at  length  offered  up  their 
prayers  to  Vishnu,  who  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  most  beautiful  young  man,  and  became 
Bttdha  Avatara.  Entering  then  into  the  city,  he  danced  naked  before  the  women,  and  inspired 
them  with  loose  desires,  sotfaat  the  fortress  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  angds/'  Ibid«  Even  Vach, 
the  dau|^ter  of  Ambhrina,  is  deqorated  with  all  the  attributes  of  divinity.  Mr.  Colebrooke  gives 
us  the  following  literal  version  of  a  hymn  in  one  of  the  Vedas,  which  Vach,  he  informs  us, 
*^  speaks  in  praise  of  herself  as  the  supreme  and  universal  soul**  [the  title  which,  it  is  pretended, 
exclusively  belongs  to  Brahme] — "  I  range  with  the  Rudras,  with  the  Vasus,  with  the  Adityas, 
and  with  the  Viswadevas.  I  uphold  both  the  sun  and  the  ocean  [metra  and  vanma],  the  firma*. 
ment,  and^fire,  &c.  *  *  Me  who  am  the  queen,  the  oonfarrer  of  wealth,  the  possessor  of  know* 
ledge,  and  first  of  such  as  merit  worship,  the  gods  render,  universally^  present  everywhere,  and 
pervader  of  all  beings.  He,  who  eats  food  through  me,  as  he,  who  sees,  who  hears,  or  who* 
breathes,  through  me,  yet  knows  me  not,  is  lost ;  hear  then  the  faith  which  I  pronounce.  Even 
I  declare  this  Self,  who  is  worshipped  by  gods  and  men.  I  make  strong  whom  I  choose ;  I  make 
him  Brahma,  holy  and  wise.  For  Rudra  I  bend  the  bow,  to  slay  the  demon,  foe  of  Brahma ;  for 
the  peo^de  I  make  war  on  their  foes ;  and  I  pervade  heaven  and  earth.  I  bore  the  &ther  on  the 
head  of  this  universal  mind ;  and  my  origin  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  i  and  therefore  do* 
I  pervade  all  beings,  and  touch  this  heaven  with  my  form.  Originating  all  beings,  I  pass 
like  the  breeze;  I  am  above  this  heaven,  beyond  this  earth;  and  what  is  the  great 
ONE,  that  am  L"  Asiat.  Research,  viii.  402,  403.  Mr.  Colebrooke  says  that  Vach  signifies 
speech,  and  that  she  is  personified  as  the  active  power  of  Brahma,  proceeding  from  him.  Ibid. 
There  is  a  curious  passage,  descriptive  of  the  universal  soul,  translated  from  the  Vedas  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke.  Several  persons  '^  deeply  conversant  with  holy  writ,  and  possessed  of  gfeat  dwell- 
ings, meeting  together  engaged  in  this  disquisition ;  what  is  our  soul  ?  and  who  is  Brahme  ?'* 
Going  together  for  information  to  a  profound  sage,  they  addressed  him  thus ;  ''  Thou  well  know- 
est  the  universal  soul,  communicate  that  knowledge  unto  us."  The  sage  asked  each  of  them, 
''  whom  he'  worshipped  as  the  soul."  The  first  answered,  ''  the  heaven."  But  the  sage  replied, 
that  this  was  only  the  head  of  the  souL  The  second  declared  that  he  worshipped  "  the  sun  as 
the  soul."  But  the  sage  told  him,  this  was  only  the  eye  of  the  soul.  The  third  said  that  he  wor- 
shipped <<  air  as  the  soul; "  and  the  sage  answered,  that  this  was  only  the  breath  of  the  soul.    The 
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Book  II.  Brahmen  the  great,  the  eternal  one,  the  supreme  soul^  employed  in  rather  a 
subordinate  capacity.  **  The  Great  Brahm,''  says  Crishna,  *^  is  my  womb.  In 
it  I  place  my  foetus ;  and  from  it  is  the  production  of  all  nature.  The  great 
Brahm  is  the  womb  of  all  those  various  forms  which  are  conceived  in  every  na- 
tural womb,  and  I  am  the  father  who  soweth  the  seed.*'  *  In  one  of  the  morning 
prayers  of  the  Brahmens,  cited  from  the  Vedas  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  water  is 
denominated  Brahme.  f  *^  The  sun/'  says  Yajnyawalcya,  **  is  Brahme ;  this  is  a 
obtain  truth  revealed  in  the  sacred  Upanishats,  and  in  various  saclias  of  the 
Vedas.  So  the  Bhawishya  Purana,  speaking  of  the  sun :  Because  there  is  none 
greater  than  he,  nor  has  been  nor  will  be,  therefore  he  is  celebrated  as  tiie  su- 
preme soul  in.  all  the  Vedas.''  j:  Air,  too,  receives  the  appellation  of  Brahme. 
Thus,  says  a  passage  in  the  Veda ;  '^  That  which  moves  in  the  atmosphere  is 
air,  Brahme.  §  Thus  again ;  **  Salutation  unto  thee,  O  air !  Even  thou  art 
Brahme,  i^resent  to  our  apprehension.  Thee  I  will  call,  *  present  Brahme : ' 
thee  I  will  name,  ^  the  right  one : '  thee  I  will  pronounce,  <  the  true  one.'  May 
that  Brahme, .  the  universal  being  entitled  air,  preserve  me."  ||  Food  too  is  de- 
nominated Brahme;  so  is  breath,  and  intellect,  and  felidly.**  Nay,  it  is 
affirmed,  as  part  of  the  Hindu  beUef,  that  man  himself  may  become  Brahme ; 
thus  in  the  Bhagvat-Geeta  Crishna  declares :  ^*  A  man  being  endowed  with  a 
purified  undei^tanding,  having  humbled  his  spirit  by  resolution,  and  abandoned 
the  objects  of  the .  organs ;  who  hath  freed  himself  from  passion  and  dislike^ 
who  worshippeth  with  discrimination,  eateth  with  moderation,  and  is  humble  of 
speech,  of  body,  and  of  mind ;  who  preferreth  the  devotion  of  meditation,  and 

fourth  declared  that  hie  worshipped  <<  the  ethereal  element  as  the  soul."  But  the  sage  replied  that 
this  was  only  the  trunk  of  the  soul.  The  fiflh  answered,  that  he  worshipped  *^  water  as  the  souL** 
But  the  sage  rqoined  that  this  was  only  the  abdomen  of  the  soul.  The  sixth  informed  him  that 
he  worshipped  <<  earth  as  the  soul."  But  the  sage  declared  that  this  was  only  the  feet  of  the  soul* 
lliesage  next  proceeds  to  deliver  his  own  explanation ;  and  utters  a  jargon,  which  has  not  even  a 
semblance  of  meaning.  *<  He  thus  addressed  them  coUectively :  You  consider  this  universal  soul, 
as  it  were  an  individual  being ;  and  you  partake  of  distinct  enjoyments.  But  he  who  worships 
as  the  universal  soul,  that  which  is  known  by  its  manifested  portions,  and  is  inferred  from  con* 
Bciousness,  enjoys  nourishment  in  all  worlds,  in  all  beings,  in  all  souls :  his  head  is  tsplendid  like 
that  of  this  universal  soul ;  his  Sye  is  similarly  varied ;  his  breath  is  equally  diffused ;  his  trunk  is  no 
le6»  abundant;  his  abdomen  is  alike  full;  and  his  feet  are  the  earth;  his  breast  is  the  altar;  his 
hair  is  the  sacred  grass ;  his  heart  the  household  fire ;  his  mind  the  consecrated  flame;  and  his 
mouth  the  oblation.*' 

•  lb.  p.  107.  t  Asiat.  Research,  v.  349. 

-   %  An  extract  from  a  Sanscrit  commentaiy  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Research,  v.  352. 

%  Asiat.  Res.  viii.  417.  ||  lb.  if56. 

I    **  Extract  from  the  Vedas  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Research,  viii.  4t55f  4tS6. 
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who  ooDStanfly  placeth  his  confidence  in  dispassion ;  who  is  freed  frmn  osten-  Chap.  VL 
tation,  tyrannic  stsength^  vain  gloiy ,  lust,  anger,  and  avarice ;  and  who  is  ^^"""v*"^ 
exempt  from  sdfishness,  and  in  aU  things  temperate,  is  fi)rmed  for  being  Brahm.**  * 

Such  are  the  proc^  on  which  the  opinion  has  been  adopted  that  sublime  prin*  Vanity  of  the 
€^les  run  through  the  religion  of  the  Brahmens*!    I  know  no  supposition  which  ^i^^^^  ^le 

Hiadu  mytho- 
logy- 

♦  Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  131, 182. "  . 

t  Sir  W.  Jones  seeou  to  have  found  proofs  of  a  pure  theism  almost  every  where.  Spealdng  of 
ihe  Anbs,  he  says,  **  The  religion  of  the  poets,  at  least,  seems  to  hove  been  pure  theism ;  and  this 
we  may  know  with  certain^,  because  we  have  Arabian  verses  of  unsuspected  antiquity,  which 
contain  pious  and  elevated  sentiments  on  the  goodness  and  justice,  the  power  and  omnipotence,  of 
Allah,  or  the  God.  If  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  found  on  marble  in  Yemen  be  authentic, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  preserved  the  religion  of  Eber,  and  professed  a  belief  in 
miracles,  and  a  future  state."  (As.  Res.  B.  8.)  Did  Sir  W.  not  know  that  the  wildest  religions 
abound  most  in  mimdes,  and  that  no  religion  is  without  a  belief  of  a  future  st%te  ?  Did  it  want  a» 
inscription  in  Yemen  to  prove  to  us  this  ?  Sir  W.  finds  proofs  of  a  pure  theism  as  easily  among  the 
Persians  as  among  the  Arabs.  **  The  primevd  reli^on  of  Iran,"  he  says,  "  if  we  rely  on  the  autho- 
rities adduced'  by  Mohsani  Fani,  was  that  which  Newton  calls  the  oldest  (and  it  may  be  justly  called 
the  lioUest)  of  all  religions :  A  firm  belief  that  one  supreme  God  made  the  wodd  by  lus  power, 
and-  coDtinuayy  governed  it  by  Jiis  providence ;  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  him;  a  due 
reverence  for  parents  and  aged  persons ;  a  fraternal  affiaction  for  the  whole  human  rac^  and  a 
compassicmate  tenderness  even  for  the  brute  creation."  Yet  under  Hushang,  who,  it  would 
appear,  was  the  author  of  this  primeval  religion,  he  tells  us,  that  the  popular  worship  of  the  Ira- 
nians was  purely  Sabian.  (Ibid.  p.  58.)  At  the  same  time  he  assures  us,  that  during  his  supposed 
Mahabadian  dynasty,  when  this  Hushangism  and  SaUanism  existed,  a  Brahmenical  system  pre- 
vailed, **  which  we  can  hardly,"  he  says,  .**  doubt  was  the  first  corruption  of  the  oldest  and  purest 
riejigion."  (Ibid.  p.  59.)  By  this  account  three  diflSsrent  religions  must  have  all  been  the  preva- 
lent religions  of  Persia,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Unless  (which  is  not  a  theory  with  slight 
presumptions  in  its  fisivoar,)  we  condude  that  all  three  were  originally  one  and  the  same.— Evoi  on 
the  most  sober-minded  and  judicious  men,  the  lofky  language  of  a  mean  superstition  is  calculated 
to  impose.  Hie  industrious  and  intdligent  Harris,  in  his  account  of  the  travels  of  William  de 
Rubruquis,  states  it  as  his  opinioOy  **  afker  all  the  pains  that  he  had  been  able  to  take,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  certain^  on  this  head,"  that  the  religion  of  the  Tartars  includes  these  thi^ 
points :  "  First,— That  there  is  one  God,  the  fountain  of  being,  the  creator  of  all  things,  the  ruler 
of  all  things,  and  the  sole  object  of  Divine  worship.  Secondly,— That  all  men  in  general  are  his 
creature^,  and  therefore  ought  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren  descended  firom  <Mae  conmion 
parent,  and  alike  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  he  bestows ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  great  impie^  to 
abuse  those  blessings,  or  to  injure  each  other.  Thirdly,— That  inasmuch  as  the  common  reason 
of  mankind  hath  taught  them  to  establish  property,  itis  necessary  that  it  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  content  with  his  own."  (See  Harris's  Collect,  of 
Voyages,  vol.  L)  Les  Moskaniens  m'ont  tous  assur^i  unanimement,  qu'ils  n'avoient  jamais  eu 
d*idoles,  m  de  divinit^s  subaltemes,  mais  qu'ils  sacrifioient  uniquement  k  un  6tre  suprtaoe  et  invi* 
sible.    Pallas,  YoyagOi  i  186.  j 
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Book  IL  can  be  employed  to  reconcile  the  inconsisfendes,  and  to  remove  ibt  abawrditieai 
which  we  have  found  this  opinioa  to  involve,  unless^  it  be  assumed,' .th^  the 
legends  of  the  Hindus  are  all  all^oricfd ;  and  though  it  may  be  tarue  that»  in 
their  literal  interjuretation,  they  are  miworthy  of  a  perfect  being,  tiiat  yet  a  re- 
condite and  enigmatical  meaning,  may  be  extorted  from  them,  which  will  to% 
with  the  sublime  hypothesis  men  wish  to  retain.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  assume  to 
ourselves  the  license  of  framing  to  the  Hindu  mythology,  or  .to  any  other  mytho- 
logy, a  meanii^  adapted  to  our  own  view«,  we  may  form  put  of  it  not  only  a 
sublime  theology, :  but  a  sublime  philosophy,  or  any  thing  which,  we  please.  lb 
might,  however,  have  been  imagined  that  the  futility,  the  absurdity,  the  folly 
of  these,  arbitrary  and  unfounded  inteipretationjs  was  too  well  exposed  to  midead 
such  mep  as  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  allegorical  sense  of  the  Hindu  scripr 
tuv^  The  latter  Platonists,  and  other  refiners  upon  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  diew  from  it  a  pure  system  of  theology  by  the  very  same  prooesa 
which  is  adopted  and  recommended  in  regard  to  the  faUes  of  the  Hindus; 
Hear  the. language  of  good  sense  and  philosophy  on  a  system  which  at  one  time 
had  so  many  celebrated  votaries,  and  which  even  now  is  not  altogether  deprived 
of  them.  ^  WithoiSfet  a  tedious  detail,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  <<  the  modem  reader 
could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  allusions,  the  forced  etymolbgies,  the 
solemn  trifling,  and  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to 

m 

reveal  the  system  of  the  universe.  As  the.  traditions  of  Pagan  mythology  were 
variously .  rdated,  the  sacred  interpreters  were  at  liberty  to  select  the  most  con-r 
venient  circumstances ;  and  as  they  translated  an  arbitrary  cipher,  they  could 
extract  from  any  &ble  any  sense  which  was  adapted  to  their  fisivourite  system  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked  Venus  was  tortured 
into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept ,.  or  some  physical  truth ; .  and  the; 
castration  of  Atys  explained  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics,  or^ 
the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error."*  But  if  a  cbndemnar^ 
tion  thus  severe  can  be  juistly  pronounced  upon  those  who  would  aHegorize  die 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  what  judgment  should  be  formed  of  those  by 
whom  the  same  mpde  of  interpretation  is  applied  to^  the  fables  of  the  Hindu3  ?  f 
The  Egyptian  religion  is. allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  possess^;^  the  same  funda-. 


r  -..}  .'■ 


*  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  Deql.  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  iv.  71 .  1    . 

f  The  Hindu  ideas  are  so  extremely  loose,  vague,  and  micertain,  Hiat  they  are  mi^iJak  tmn 
•peakably  convenient  for  workmanship  of  this  description.  <*  The  Hindu  religioaf^tSq^mitf 
Oriental  schdar  of  some  eminence,  **  is  so  plknt,  that  there  k  scarcely  an  opiniek  it  %M  mih 
countenance.*^    A  Tour  to  Shiraz  by  Edward  Scott  Waring,  Esq.  p.  3,  note.  ^    -'  •  '^ 
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amtal  principles  with  thr  Hindu,  and  to  hkve  resembled:  it  remarkably  in  its  Ci^ap.  VI. 
outward  features ;  yet^  of  all  the  systems  of  superstttian  which  were  found  within 
the  Roman  empire,  Mr.  Gibbon  pronounces  this  to  be  '<  the- most  contemptible 
and  abject."^  l^i^e  are  saitis&ctory  reasons  for  suj^osing  that  improvement  in 
the  language  of  the  Brahmens,  and  refinement  in  the  interpretations  which  they 
.  put  upon  their  atident  writings,  not  to  i^ak  of  what  may  have  been  done  by 
their  favoimte  practice  of  intierpolation,  have  been  si^gested  by  the  more  rational 
and  simple  doctrines  of  Mahomet  f  The  natural  effect  of  acquaintance  with  a 
superior  creed  is  well  described  by  ]\&.  Bryant  in  some  reflections  on  the  intro* 
duction  <^  Christianity  into  the  Pagan  world.  **  It  is  to  be  observed,""  sajrs  that 
illustrious  author,  ^  that  when  Christianity  had  introduced  a  more  rational 
system,  as  weU  as  a  more  refined  worfihip,  amoQg  mankind ;  the  Pagans  were 
struck  with  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  and  tried  in  their  turns  to  refine. 
But  their  misfortune  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abide  by  the  theology  which 
Imd  been  transmitted  to  them ;  and  to  make  the  history  of  the  Gentile  Gods 
tbe  basis  of  thcdJr  procedure.  This  brought  diem  into  immense  difficulties  and 
equid  absur^lities :  whMe  tfa^r  IsdKmiied  to  solve  what  was  inexplicable ;  and  to 
remedy  what  was  past  cure.  Hence  we^  meet  with  many  dull  and  elaborate 
sophisms  even  in  the  great  Plutarch :  but  many  more  in  after  times,  among  the 
writers  of  wh<»n  I  am  ^peaking.  Ptodus  is  continually  ringing  the  changes  upon 
the  terms  f oo<,  p^if^^,  and  vonroc  i  and  exjdains  what  is  really  a  proper  name,  as  if 
it  signified  sense  and  intellect.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  tries  to  subtiliee  and 
refine  all  the  base  jargon  about  Saturn  and  Zeus :  and  would  persuade  us  that 
the  most  idle  and  obscene  legends  related  to  the  divine  mind,  to  the  eternal 
wisdom,  and  supranacy  of  the  Deity.  Thus  he  barrows  many  exalted  notions 
from  Christianity ;  and  Mends  them  with  the  basest  alloy^  with  the  dregs  of 
Pagan  mythology."  t    Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  men  on  those  at^ 

*  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  Ded.  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  i.  52. 

t  Besides  tlie  mvincible  reasons  afforded  by  the  circumstanceft  of  the  case,  the  artful  pretence 
Stfid  evasions  of  the  Brahmens  are  evidence  enough.  Mr.  WiHbrd,  having  stated  the  general  opt- 
nion,  that  the  three  principal  gods  of  Egypt  resolve  themselves  into  one,  namely,  the  sun,  -sayif, 
*'  The  case  was  nearly  the  same  in  ancient  India;  but  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  modem 
Brahmens  are  more  reserved ;  for  when  they  are  dosely  mtertogated  on  the  dtle  of  Deva  or  God, 
which  their  most  sacred  books  give  to  the  ito,  they  avoid  a  direct  answer,  have  recourse  to  eva- 
sions, and  often  contradict  one  another  and  themselves.  They  cotafess,  however,  unanimouslyv 
that  the  sun  is  an  emblem  or  image  of  the  three  great  divinities  jointly  and  individuaDy ;  that  k 
of  Brahme,  or  the  supreme  onei**  Asiat.  Res.  ili.  372. 
.  I  Bryant's  Analysb  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  104*,  105. 
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Book  II.  tempts  to  allegorize  a  rude  superstition,  which  some '  of  the  most  celebrated  jsf 
^''■^■v'*'^^  our  Indian  guides  so'  vehemently  reccxnmeiid  to  us.* 

Where  ideas       Of  the  pure  and  elevated  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature  which  are  ascribed  to 

dane^spem    ^^^  Hindus,  or  to  any  othcT  people,  an  accurate  judgment  may  be. farmed  by 

of^the  ods^**  ascertaining  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.    It  will  be  alliowed  that 

must  be  rude,  just  and  rational  views  of  God  can  be  obtained  frMi  two  sources  alone:  firpm 

revelation ;  or,  where  that  is  wanting,  from  sound  reflection  upon  tiie  frame  and 

government  of  the  universe.     Wherever  men  are  sufficientiy  impro?ed  to  take  a 

comprehensive  survey  of  this  niaguificent  system,  to  observe  the  connexion  of 

all  its  partis,  the  order  which  prevails  throughout,  the  exquisite  .  adaptation  of 

means  to  ends,  and  the  incredible  train  of  wonderfiil  effects  which  flow  from 

the  simplest  causes;  they  may  then  form  exalted  notions  of  the  intelligence  by 

which  so  many  wonderful  effects  are  supposed  to  be  produced.    If  all  our  uur 

« 

*  Mr.  Halhed  very  judiciously  repels  the  project  to  allegorize  and  refine  upon  the  Hindu 
mythology.  '^  Many  conjectural  doctrines/'  says  he,  **  have  been  drcolated  by  the  leaned  wi 
ingenious  of  Europe  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Gentoos ;  and  they  have,  unanimously  endear 
Toured  to  construe  the  extravagant  fables  with  which  it  abounds  into  sublime  and  mystical  symbols 
of  the  most  refined  morality.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  however  common,  is  not  quite  candid  or 
equitable,  because  it  sets  out  with  supposing  in  those  people  a  deficiency  of  &ith  with  respect  tOr 
the  authenticity  of  their  own  scriptures,  which,  although  our  better  infohhatibn  may  conviUd^^tift 
lo  be  altogether  false  and  erroneous,  yet  are  by  them  literally  esteemed  as  the  ipamediate  revela^ 
tions  of  the  Almighty.  *  *  *  It  may  possibly  be  owing  to  this  vanity  of  reconciling  every  other 
mode  of  worship  to  some  kind  of  conformity  with  our  own,  that  aUegorical  constructions  .and 
forced  allusions  to  a  mystic  morality  have  been  constantly  foisted  in  upon  the  plain  and  literal 
context  of  every  Pagan  mythology.  *  *  •  The  institution  of  a  religion  has  been  fn  every  country 
the  first  step  towards  an  emersion  from  savage  barbarisnu  *  *  The  vulgar  and  illiterate  have  al» 
ways  understood  the  mythology  of  their  country  in  its  literal  sense;  and  there  was  a  time  t9 
every  nation,  when  the  highest  rank  in  it  was  equally  vulgar,  and  illiterate  with  the  lowest.  *  *  * 
A  Hindoo  esteems  the  astonishing  miracles  attributed  to  a  Brihma,  a  Raam,  or  a  Kishen,  as 
facts  of  the  most  indubitable  authentic!^,  and  the  relation  of  them  as  most  strictly  hbtorical.'** 
Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p,  xiii.  xiv.  On  the  religion  of  ancient  nations^  Voltaire  says 
with  justice,  On  pourroit  faire  des  volumes  sur  ce  sujet ;  mais  tons  ces  volumes  se  reduisent  a 
deux  mots,  c'est  que  le  gros  du  genre  humain  a  6t6  et  sera  tres  long-temps  insens6  et  imbecile ; 
et  que  peut-^tre  les  plus  insens^s  de  tous  ont  6t6  ceux  qui  ont  voulu  trouver  un  sens  ft  ces  fables 
absurdes,  et  mettre  de  la  raison  dans  la  folic.  Voltaire,  Philosophic  de  THistoire,  CEuvres  Com- 
pletes ft  Gotha,  1785,  tom.  xvi.  p.  22.  Mr.  Wilkins,  ^reprobating  some  other  attempts  at  refine* 
ment  on  the  Hindu  text,  says,  *'  he  has  seen  a  comment,  by  a  zealous  Persian,  upon  the  wanton 
odes  of  their  favourite  poet  Hafiz^  wherein  every  obscene  allusion  is  sublimated  into  a  divine 
mystery,  and  the  host  and  the  tavern  are  as  Ingenioysly  metamorphosed  into  their  prophet  and 
his  holy  temple."    Bhagvat-Geeta,  note  IH.      ;    . 
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reveakd  knowledge  of  God,  who  is  the  immediate  object  of  none  of  our  senses,  Chap.  VI. 
is  deriyed  from  his  works,  they  whose  ideas  of  those  works  ar^  so  £Eur  frpm  being 
just,  rational^  and  sublime,  that  they,  are  in  the  highest  d^ee  absurd,  mean, 
and  degrading,  cannot,  whatever  may  be  the  knguage  which  they  employ, .  have 
elevated,  and  pure,  and  rational  ideas  of  their  author.  It  is  impossible  for.  the 
stream  to  ascend  higher  than  the  fountain.  The  only  question  therefore  is,  what 
iBxe  the  ideas  which  the  Hindus  have  readied  concerning  the  wisdom  and  beauty 
of  the  universe.  To  this  the  answer  is  clear  and  incontrovertible.  No  people, 
how  rude  and  ignorant  soever,  who  have  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  us  me- 
morials of  their  thoughts  in  writing,  have  ever  drawn  a  more  gross,  irrationals^ 
and  Asgusting  picture  of  the  universe  than  what  is  presented  in  the  writings  of 
the  Hindus.*  In  the  whole  of  the  Sanscrit  literature  now  open  to  Europeans,  I 
do  not  think  that  one  reflection  on  the  coherence,  the  wisdom,  the  beauty,  of  the 
universe  is  to  be  found.f  It  is  indeed  impossible ;  for  in  the  universe  of  the 
Hindus,  no  coherence,  wisdom,  or  beauty  exists :  all  is  disorder,  caprice,  pas- 
sion, contest,  portents,  prodigies,  violence,  and  deformity.  :|:     It  is  perfectly  evi- 

*  Even  Mr.  Maurice  says;  "  The  Hindu  notions  of  die  mundane  system  are  altogether  the 
most  monstrous  that  ever  were  adopted  by  any  beings,  who  boast  the  Hght  of  reason ;  and,  in 
^7uth»  very  little  reconcileable  with  those  sublime  ideas  we  have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  the 
profound  W"^i"g  and  renowned  sagaci^  of  the  ancient  Brahmens/'  Maurice,  Hist  of  Hin- 
do0t.L4Oa 

t  I  have  met  with  nothing  m  Sanscrit  literature  in  any  degree  to  be  compared  with  the  follow- 
ing  reflection  of  a  Peruvian  Inca»  **  1£  the  heaven  be  so  glorious,  which  is  the  throne  and  seat  of 
the  Fachacamac,  how  much  more  powerful,  glittering,  and  resplendent  must  his  person  and  ma- 
jesty be,  who  was  the  maker  and  creator  of  them  all.  Other  sayings  of  his  were  these.  If  I  iMre 
ia  adore  antf  of  ike^  terrestrial  things,  it  should  certainly  be  a  iioise  and  discreet  nuxn,  xohose  excel- 
lencies surpass  aU  earthly  creatures,**  Garctlasso  de  la  Vega,  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  book 
iv;  ch.  19.  There  is  a  passage  which  I  have  read  since  this  was  written,  (whidi  however  may  weB 
be  suspected  of  flowing  at  a  recent  date  from  a  foreign  source)  translated  by  Mr.  Ward,  from  a 
work  by  Chirunjeevu,  in  which  the  inference  that  a  God  exista  because  the  universe  exists,  is  very 
distinctly  expressed*    Ward's-  View,  &c.  ii.  302.    Lend.  Ed. 

^  In  my  researches  concerning  the  re&gioua  ideas  of  the  Hindus,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
title  of  a  chapter  or  lecture  in  the  Bhagvat-Geeta,  '^  Display  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  the  form  of 
the  uaivene/'  I  seized  it  with  eagerness:  Here,  I  thou^t,  will  undoubtedly  be  found  some  reflect 
tions  on  the  wisdom  ^and  order  of  the  universe ;  I  met  with  only  the  following  monstrous  exhi- 
bition :  '<  Behold/'  says  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  Crishna,  to  Arjo<Mi,  '^  behold  things  wbnderftil, 
never  seen  before.  Behold  in  this  my  body  the  whole  world  animate  and  inanimate,  and  all 
things  else  thou  hast  a  mind  to  see.  But  as  thou  art  unable  to  see  with  these  thy  natural  eyes,  I 
will  give  thee  a  heavenly  eye,  with  which  behold  my  divine  connection."— After  this  Aijoon 
declares,  ^  I  behold^  O  god !  within  thy  breast,  the  dews  assembled,  and  every  specific  tribe  of 
beings.  I  see  Brahma,  that  deity  sitting  on  his  lotus-throne;  all  the  Reeshees  [saints]  and  hea- 
venly Ooragas  [serpents].  - 1  see  thyself,  on  all  sides^  of  infinite  shape,  fcmned  with  abundant 
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Book  U.  dent  thBt  the  Hindus  never  contemplailied  the  universe  as  a  connected  and  per- 
fect system,  governed  by  general  laws,  and  directed  to  general  ends ;  and  it  f<d^ 
lows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  their  religion  is  no  other  thun  that  primary 
worship,  which  is  addressed  to  the  desijepoing  and  invisible  beings  who  preside 
over  the  powers  of  nature,  according  to  their  own  arbitrary  wiB,  and  act  only  for 
some  private  and  selfish  gratification.  The  elevated  language  which  this  apecito 
of  worship  finally  assumes,  is  only  the  refinement  which  flattery,  founded  upon  H 
base  apprehension  of  the  divine  character,  ingrafts  upon  a  mean  superstition.*  ' 

armsy  and  l>ellie8,  and  mouths,  and  eyes  ;  but  I  can  neither  discover  .Ihy  beginning,  thy  middle, 
nor  again  thy  end,  O  unirersal  lord,  focm  of  tthe  universe !  I  see.  thee  intJi  a  crown,  and  armed 
with  club  and  chacra,  [the  martial  we^>on  of  Criahna,  a  .sort  of  discus  or  quoit,]  a  mass  ci 
glory,  darting  refulgent  beams  around.    I  see  thee,  difficult  to  be  seen,  shining  on  all  sides  with 
light  immeasurable,  like  the  ardent  fire  or  glorious  sun.     Thou  art  the  supreme  being,  incor- 
ruptible, worthy  to  be  known!  Thou  art  prime  supporter  of  the  universal  orb!  Thou  art  the 
nev^-fyMng  and  eternal  guardian  of  religion ! .Thou  art  from  all  beginning,  and  I  esteem  diee 
Pooroosh  [literally  tnan^  but  here  meant  to  express  the  vkal  souL]    I  see  thee  without  beginnings 
without  middle,  and  without  end ;  o£  valour  infinite ;  of  arms  innumerable ;  the  sun  and  moon 
tJiy  eyes ;  thy  mouth  a  flaming  fire,  and  the  whole  world  shining  with  thy  reflected  gloiy !  The  space 
between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  posisessed  by  thee  alone,  and  every  point  around :  the  three , 
regions  of  the  universe,  O  mighty  spirit!  behold  the  wonders  of  thy  awful  countenance  wfth 
troidl>led  minds. .  Of  the  celestial  bands,  some  I  s6e  flyto  tliee  for  refuge ;  wUlst  some,  afraic^ 
with  joined  hands  sing  forth  thy  praise.    The  Maharshees,  holy  bands,  hail  thee,  and  glorify  ibf 
name  with  adotatbg  praises.    The  Roodras,  the  Adityas,  the  Vasoos,  and  all  iJioee  bemgs  the 
world  esteemeth  good ;  Asween  and  Koomar,  the  Maroots  and  Ooshmapas ;  &e  Ghmdharos  and 
the  Yakshas,  with  the  holy  tribes  of  Soors,  all  stand  gazing  on  thee,  and  ail  alike  amazed.    The 
winds,  alike  with  me,  are  terrified  to  behold  thy  wondrous  form  gigantic ;  with  many  mouths  and 
eyes;  with  many  arms,  and  legs,  and  breasts;  with  many  bellies,  and  withrows  of  dreadfid  te^h! 
Thus,  as  I  see  thee,  touching  the  heavens,  and  shining  with  such  glory,  of  such  various  hues, 
with  widely  opened  mouths  and  bright  expanded  eyes,  I  am  disturbed  within  me ;  my  resolution 
faileth  me,  O  ^N^shnu !  and  I  find  no  rest !  Having  beholden  thy  dreadful  teedi,  and  gazed  on  die 
countenance,  emblem  of  time's  last  fire,  I  know  not  which  way  I  turn !  I  find  no  peace!  Have 
mercy,  then,  O  god  of  gods  1  thou  mansion  of  the  universe!  The  sons  of  Dhreetarashtra,  now, 
wit&  all  those  rulers  of  the  land,  Bheeshma,  Drona  the  son  of  Soot,  and  even  the  fronts  of  our  army, 
aeem  to  be  precipitating  themselves  hastily  into  thy  mouths,  discovering  such  firightful  rows  of 
teeth  !  whilst  some  appear  to  stick  between  thy  teeth  with  their  bodies  sorely  mangled.    As  the 
n^id  stceams  of  full-flowing  rivers  roll  on  to  meet  the  ocean's  bed ;  even  so  these  heroes  of  the 
human  race  rurii  on  towards  thy  flaming  mouths.    As  troops  of  insects,  with  increasing  speed, 
aeek  their  own  destruction  in  the  flaming  fire ;  even  so  these  people,  with  swelling  fury,  seek  their 
own  destruction.    Thou  involvest  and  swallowest  them  altogether,  even  unto  the  last,  widi  thy 
flaming  mouths ;  whilst  the  whole  world  is  filled  with  thy  fflory,  as  thy  a¥^ul  beams,  O  Vishnu, 
shine  forth  on  all  sides ! "    Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  90^  &c.  Such  is  '<  the  Display  of  the  Divine 
Nature  in  the  form  of  the  universe  I " 
•  In  the  grant  of  land,  translated  from  a  plate  of  copper,  (Asiat.  Res,  iii.  45,)  among  the 
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If  k  he  deemed  ne&sseaij  to  inquire  into  the  prindide  of  the  Hindu  sapersti*  CaAr.  VL 
tion,'  or  wKich  of  t^e  powers  of  nature,  personified  into  gods,  they  exalted  in  ^'"•'v— -^ 

•  The  Deity 

Che  progi^s  of  hTperboUeal  adoration  to  the  supremacy  over  the  rest,,  and  the  wfaomthepnv 
lordsfaip  of  aU  things,  the  question  i^  resolved  by  coinous  evidence ;  and  on  this  ^^atteSy '^ 
Doint  inquirers  £i:enaraUy  coincide.     Sir  William  Jones  has'  written  a  discotirse  to  e^^^  ^o  s^- 

'^  *  ^  premacy 

prove  that  the  gods  of  Greece,  Italy^  and  India  are  the  same.  But  it  is  suffi-  amoi^the 
dentiiy  proved  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities  ultimately  resolve  thelhiselves)  was  the  Sun. 
into  the  sun,  whose  powers  and  provinces  had  been  gradually  enlarged,  till  they 
mduded  those  of  all  nature.  It  follows  that  the  sun  too  is  the  principle  of  the 
Hindu  religion.  Sur  William'  Jones  draws  this  conclusion  expressly :  *^  We  must 
not  be  surprised,**  says  he,  **  at' finding  on  a  close  examination,  that  the  chaKU> 
ter^  of  all  the  Pagan  deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other,  and  at  last 
intb  one  or  two ;  for  it  seems  a  welt-founded  opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  in  ancient  Rome  and  modem  Varanes,  Inean  only  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  principally  those  of  the  sun,  expressed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names.''  *  He  says  too,  that  *^  the  three 
Powers,  Creative,  Preservative,  and  Destructive,  which  the  Hindus  express  by 
the'  tnllteral  word  Aum,  were  grossfy  ascribed  by  the  first  idolators  to  the  heat, 
light,,  and  flame  of  their  mistaken  ifiviioity  the  suiu^f  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
81^,  were,  therefore,  the  heat,  light,  and  flame  Qf  the  sun ;  and  it  foUowa  as  § 
very  dear  deduction,  that  Brahme,^  whose  powers  were  shadowed  forth  in  the 
charaAers  of  those  three  gods,  was  the  sun  liimself.  This  condusion,  too,  is 
established  by  many  express  texts  of  the  Hindu  scriptures,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  venerated  part  of  the  Hindu  ritual.  ^  The  syllable  Om  ( Aum)  intends," 
says  a  passage  from  the  Veda  translated  by  Ab.  Colebrooke,  **  every  deity :  It 
belongs  to  Paramesht'hi,  him  who  dwdls  in  the  supreme  abode ;  it  appertains  to 
Brahme,  the  vast  one ;  to  Deva,  god ;  to  Adhyatma,  the  superintending  souX 
Other  deities  belonging  to  those  several  r^ons,  are  portions  of  the  three  gods ; 


lindses  of  thesoYerdgn,  by  wlioln  the  donation  is  made,  it  is  said,  <<  The  gods  had  iq[>prehensioQl 
in  tte  beginning  of  time,  that  the  glory  of  so  great  a  monarch  woald  leare  them  without  marka 
of  distinction  i  thence  it  was,  that  Purari  assmned  a  third  eye  in  his  forehead ;  Pedmacsha,  four 
anx^ ;  Atmabhu,  four  faces;  that  C&li  beld  a  cimet^r  in  her  band;  Rama,  a  lotos  flower  ;  an4 
Vani,  a  lyre.**  Sir  W.  Jones  in  the  note  says ;  "  The  six  names  in  the  text  are  appellations  of  the 
gods  STahadeva,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  and  the  goddesses  Durga,  Lacshmi,  Seraswati."  So  that  the 
three  supreme  deities,  with  their  wives,  were  afraid,  of  being  eclipsed  by  an  earthly  king,  and 
were  obliged  to  assume  new  distinctions  (of  a  very  ingenious  and  imposing  sort !)  to  prevent  so 
lamentable  an  event.  « 

•  On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  &c.,  Asiat.  Research,  i.  267.  f  lb.  272. 
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Book  II.  for  they  are  variously  named  and  described,  on  account  of  their  different  opera- 
tions :  but  in  fact  there  is  only  one  deity,  the  Great  Soul.  He  is  called  the 
SUN ;  for  he  is  the  soul  of  all  beings.  Other  deities  are  portions  of  him."*  I 
have  already  quoted  a  very  remarkable  passage  from  Yajnyawakya,  one  of  the 
highest  of  all  authorities,  in  which  the  sun  is  directly  asserted  to  be  Brahme, 
and  to  be  the  supreme  soul,  as  is  declared  in  all  the  Vedas.f  Another  passage 
translated  from  a  Veda  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  says ;  ^^  Fire  is  that  original 
CAUSE,  the  SUN  is  that ;  such  too  is  that  pure  Brahme.  Even  he  is  the  god 
who  pervades  all  regions ;  he,  prior  to  whom  nothing  was  bom ;  and  who  be- 
came all  beings,  himself  the  lord  of  creatures."  t  A  passage  in  the  Veda,  trans- 
lated by  Sir  William  Jones,  says ;  '^  That  Sun,  than  which  nothing  b.  higher,  to 
which  nothing  is  equal,  enlightens  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  lower  worlds,  the 
higher  worlds,  other  worlds,  enlightens  the  breast,  enlightens  all  besides  the 
breast.^ ^  In  the  Bhawishya  Purana  Crishna  himself  says;  ^^  The  sun  is  the 
god  of  perception,  the  eye  of  the  universe,  the  cause  of  day :  there  is  none 
greater  than  he  among  the  immortal  powers.  From  him  this  universe  pror 
eeeded,  and  in  him  it  will  reach  annihilation ;  he  is  time  measured  by  instant9*** 
I  shall  add  but  one  instance  more.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Vedas,  which  is 
regarded  by  the  Hindus  with  unspeakable  veneration.  It  has  a  distinctive  i^ 
pellation.  It  is  called  the  Gayatri,  and  is  used  upon  the  mightiest  occasions  of 
rdigion.  It  is  denominated  the  holiest  text  in  the  Vedas.  This  extraordinary, 
this  most  sacred,  most  wonderful  text,  is  thus  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones ; 
^^  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  Sun,  the  godhead,  who  illuniinates 
all,  who  re-<}reates  all,  from  whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  retuni,  whom 
we  invdce  to  direct  our  understandings  aright  in  our  progress  towards  his  holy 
seat."  II  Another  version  of  it,  and  somewhat  different  in  its  phraseology,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  account  of  the  first  of  the  Vedas :  "  I  subjoin,** 
says  he,  ^  a  translation  of  the  prayer  which  contains  it,  as  also  of  the  precedinj^ 
one,  (both  of  which  are  addressed  to  the  sun)  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the 
Indian  priests'  confession  of  faith  with  its  context  :-p-<  This  new  and  excellent 
praise  of  thee,  O  splendid,  playfrd  Sun !  is  offered  by  us  to  thee.  Be  gratified 
by  this  my  speech :  approach  this  craving  mind  as  a  fond  man  seeks  a  womaiv 
May  that  sun  who  contemplates  and  looks  into  all  worlds  be  our  protector  !— 
Let  us  meditate  on  the  adobable  light  of  the  divine  Rulee: 

*  Amt  Research,  viii.  397«  f  Vide  supni,  p..232» 

:t  Afiiat.  Research,  yiii.  431,  433.  '      *        f  Ibid.  ii.  400. 

II  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  yi.  417. 
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)iiT  ir  0 ifiBii  ous  iNTELLECtBl*  .  D^siTOw  of  food,  We  solUii  the  gift  €0  .^ap.  VL 
the  spleiidid Siid»  whoshould be sludiowly  wcrthipp^  . Veiieril4fi  men, giuiM^^  .-^  ■  -^ 
by  the  understanding,  salute  the  divine  Sun  with  oUatiokis  fttid' praise.'' f  Gan- 
Wained  Irf  Iheae  and  similar  pbssdges,  Mr.  Colebnooke  say^r;  ''The  aneient 
'I£ndii  tetigioD,  as  fimnded  oil  :the  Indian  flcriptt[F0a»  recogniftes  but.oAe,<Sodf 
yet  nia  sufficiently  distrimmating  the  credture  from  the  Creator ^X  Thisi? 
BSL  important  adinissian*.  from  one  of  the  most  iUustrious  advocates  of  the  sub* 
]imit7  oif  the  Hindii  reKgion.  Had  he  reflected  for  erne  mometity  he  would  ha??e 
aeea  that  belnreen  not  inefficiently^  and  not'^t-atl,  in  this  case,  there  can  ht  no 
diiltiiiction.^ 

In  tiie  nabdni  pro^press  of  rdig^on,  it  very  firequently  haplieiis,  that  the  spirit  of  Wonhip  of 
iulnlation  and  hypeibofe  exalts  lidmiied  or  powerfiil  indivadufds  to  the.  rank  of  ^^^'^^ 
gods.  The.  name  of  the  sun,  or  of  some  other  divmity,  is  bestowed  as  a  titli^  or 
^as  ittt  epithet  af  inflated  pnuse,  upon  a  great  prince»  or  coaqpieror.  || .  Iminediatiel^ 
'tbe  exploits  of  tfiehero  are.  blended  with  the  functions  pf  the  god;  and,  IQ  pf^ 
cess  of  time,  .when  the  4irigift  of  the  cotnbination  is  foigotten^  they  form  a  com- 
pound mass  of  inexfricaUe  and  inconsistent  mythology^    Mr*  Coiebrooke  is  of 


pardcular  pssiage  it  is,  which  is  pointed  out  by  Mrs  Coiebrooke  as  the  gajatri. 
t  Asiat.  Beseardu  TiU.  400.  f  Ib.Sd7. 

^  NatiMS,  not  beUnd  the  Hindus  in  driUaation  (the  most  endmaiastic  of  thmr  admiren  beiiq^ 

■fodgta)  agree  in  Ihese  ideas*    ^  Lea  nations  aavantes  de  rOrientv**  sajrs  IXqpuia,  (Origine  detoOa 

<iBs€i]lte%  L'4)  ^* lea  ]^gyptiBiis.et  lea  Ph^iiriem,  deax  paqples  qui  oat  b  plus  influi  aor  Us 

Of^an^ivii^eusas  du  reste  da  Vonhrera,  ae  ooonoisaoient  d'autrea  Dieuz,  ehefr  de  radminiatca* 

tioa  dtt  monde,  ^ue  le  aoleil,  la  lune,  lea  astfea,  et  le  del  qui  lea  lenfenne,  et  ne  chantoient 

que  la  ^naUire  dana  leura  hynmea  et  leyra.theogonies.**    Th^  following  ia  a  curioua  paaaagei 

'  <«  EUQrdiiua,  ajprea  avoir  pria  le  Sabiiame  en  Chaldee,  I>e  la,  dit  11,  O  est  paaa6  en  Egypte,  die 

' TEgypte il fitt porfti diez lea  Franca,  c'eatadire  en  Europe^  dTon  il  a'eteadk dana tooa lea poats 

!  de  lac  Maditenan^'   Et,  oomme  le  culte  du  Soletl  et  dea  Etoilea,  la  Teneratioa  dea  anceatrca, 

r«recliDndes  aSatuea,  la  conaeciation  dea  arbrea,  constiiuerent  d'abord  I'eaaence  du  Sabiiame,  Jti 

^  4pm  cette  eapece  de  religion,  toute  biaarse  qu'elle  eat,  ae  trouva  aaaez  vite  repondue  dans  toutea 

lea  partiea  du  monde  alora  oonnn,  et  Tinfecta  jusqu' il  Tlnde,  juaqu' i  la  Chine;  desorte  que  oea 

Taatea  empires  (mrtoujoufa  eat£  pleina^de  atatues  adcNre^  et  ont  toujoura  domi£  lacreance  laploa 

felle  aoz  Vialmia  de  l^aatirobgie  judidaiM,  preuve  inconteataMe  da  Sabiiame,  pdaqua  9'en  M  le 

ftia,  .at  k  premier  dbgipe;  la  conduaabn  eat  siaople^  que  soit  par  tradition,  aoit  par  imitation  et 

identit^d'ideea,  k  monde  preaqu'  entter  a'eat  tu,  et  ae  voit  encore  Sabien.    lb.  25.  Memoiread4 

rAcademie  dea  Inacriptiona,  Ste.  xii,  85. 

1  Adad,  the  name  of  the  chief  Aaayrian  deity,  wa^  bdd  by  ten  Syrian  iunga  in  succession. 
MiooL  Damaac.  ap.  Joaephum,  Antiq.  lib.  viL  cap.  5.    Even  among  Christiana,  kings  and  great 
h«?e  reoeivad  all  the  general  titlea  of  the  dc^,  lordf  majea^,  hightteu,  tgscdkiM^gr^ 

VOL.  I.  a  I 
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Book  II.   q)iiiion/ that  in  the  Vedas'tHe  elements  aild  the  planets  alone  are  deified ;' that 
^"~^^^^~^  the  worship  of  heroes  was  introduced' among  the  Hindus  at'a  later  period ;  and 

-makes  a. remarkable  figure  in  the  Puranas^* 
Penonifica-         Among  the. false  refinements  to  which  the  spirit  of  a  rude  religion  gtv^ 

tion  and  wor-  , 

ship  of  ab-      biTth/  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  abstract  ideas  are  made  to  assuite 

ttnct  I  eas.    ^j^ .  character  of  gods :  health  and  sickness ;   war  and  peace ;  plenty,  faminile^ 

or  pestilence.     When  the  most  general  abstractions  too  begin  to  be  formedj^ 

'as  of  space,  of  time,  of  fate,  of  nature,  they  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  ^a 

'kind' of  awe  and  wonder;  and  to  appear  to  stretch  beyond ' all  things.     Thejr 

are  either,  therefore,  apprehended  as  new  gods,  and  celebrated  as  antecedent 

•   and  supierior  to  all  the  old ;  or  if  any  of  the  old  Have  taken  a  firm  pcxssession 

of  the  mind,  they  are  exalted  to  the  new  dignity,  and  receive  the  name  of 

'the  abstract  idea  which  most  forcibly  engages  the  attention.     Thus,  among  the 

'Greeks  and  the   Romans,   Fate   usurped  a  power  over  all  the  go^.      The 

*  Parsee  books  represent   Ormusd  '  and  Ahriman,   the .  Good  Principle '  and '  the 
'Evil  Principle,   sometimes  as  independent  beings;    sometimes  as  owing  thekr 

existence  to  something  above  them ;  in  a  manner  extremely  resembting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Sanscrit  books  respecting  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  At  times^ 
however,  the  Persians  express  themselves  more  precisely.  "  In  the  law  of  Zoro-^ 
aster,"  says  one  oi  their  sacred  books,**  it  is  positively  declared  that  God  [Ormusd  J 
was  created  by  Time  along  with  all  other  beings ;  and  the  creator  is  Time ;  and 

*  Time  has  no  limits ;  it  has  nothing  above  it  ;*  it  has  no  root ;  it  has  always  been^ . 

•  *  •  ■•    ■         •  , 

'  and  always  will  be.  No  one  who  has  understanding  will  ever  say,  Whence  did 
Time  come  ?  In  that  grandeur  wherein  Time  was,  there  was  no  being  who  couhl 
call  it  creator,  because  it  had  not  yet  created.  Afterwards  it  created  fire  and  water, 
and  from  their  combination  proceeded  Ormusd.  .  Time  was  the  creator,  and  pre- 
served its  authority  over  the  creatures  which  it  had  produced.*  *  ^  I  said  in  the 
beginning  that  Ormusd  and  Alniman  came  both  from  Time.*'  f  The  Brahmens, 
on  the  other,  hand^  rather  appear  to  have  advanced  the  dignity  of  the  acknow* 
.  ledged  divinities,  so  far  as  to  make  it  embrace  the  extent  of  the  abstract  idea3>. 
and  to'  have  regairded  them  as  the  abstract  ideas  themselves.  Thus  Mr.  Wilkins 
-  supposes,  that  Brahme  represents  nature ;  Brahma,  matter ;  Vishhu,  space ;  ISva,. 

*  time.     But  this  is  a  refinement  which  is  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  introduced  in 
the  writings  of  the  Brahmens,  which  have  been  yet  laid  open  to  European  eyes. 


..- » 


*  Asiat.  Research',  viii.  398,  note..  f  AnqueCil  Dvperron,  Zendaveeta,  ii.'  ^.. 
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IXfect  oimtm&ctions  of  it,  thotigh  plentifully  diffused^  are  no  proof  that  it  is  not  Chap.  VL 
at  all  a  Hindu  doctrine.     Thus  Crishna,  in  the  Geeta^  says,  ^  I  am  never-flujing  ^^— v^-^ 
time,  the  Preserver,  whose  £eu»  is  turned  on  all  sides ; "  *  a  point  of  view  in  which; 
it  well.agrees  with  the  peculiar,  attributes  of  Vishnu.     But  in  the  vay  same  dis-; 
course,  Crishna  says  again,  *'  I  am  time,  the  destroyer  of  mankind,"  f  in  which  ^ 
case  it  agrees  only  with  the  character  of  Siva.     But  it  is  still  more  remarkable 
^t  Brahma  is  said  to  have  ^  given  being  to  time,  and  the  divisionsof  time ;  ^| 
and  that  space  is  said  to  have  been  produced  from  the  ear  of  the  first  victim  im- 
molated by  the  gods,  j     Nay,,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  Hindus  acknow- 
ledge  a  destiny  or  fate,  which  over^rules  the  Supreme  Beings  themselves.     *^  The 
fiiture  condition  of  gveat  beings  is  destined  with  certainty,  both  the  nakedness  of 
Mahadeva,  and  the  bed  of  Vishnu,  on  a  vast  serpent.     What  is  not  to  be,  that, 
win  not  be ;  and  if  an  event  be  predoomed,  it  cannot  happen  otherwise.''  ||  ' 

When  the  exaggerations  of  flattery  are  in  this  manner  engrafted  upon  the  The  heterogA- 
original  deification  of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature ;  and  when  the  worship  ^TOunded 
of  heroes  and  of  abstract  ideas  is  incorporated  with  the  whole ;  then  is  produced- ^^  T[^"^'P 
that  heterogeneous  and  mcmstrous  compound  which  has  formed  the  religious/ menu  and 

♦  Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  87.  +  lb.  p*  9S. 

X  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  L  S4. 
'  I  A  passage  translated  from  the  Veda  by  Mr.  Colebroofte,  Asiat.  Research,  yii.  861. 

II  Hetopadesa,  book  L,  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  W.  7.  A  personification,  and  myslierioaf 
deification  of  some  very  abstract  idea,  as  time^  or  space,  is  by  no  means  unmitiiral  to  rude  na- 
tions. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scandinarians  had  a  notion^  of  some  mysterious  power,  superior 
to  their  gods ;  for  after  the  great  catastrojAei  in  which  Odin,  Thor,  and  the  other  deities,  lose 
tfkeir  lives,  **  comes  forth  ths  powerful,  the  valiant,  hb  who  govbrks  all  things, 
from  his  lofty  abodes^  to  render  divine  justice.  In  his  palace  the  just  will  inhabit,  and  enjoy 
delights  for  evennore.**  (See  extracts  from  the  Edda,  the  sacred  book  of  die  Seandinaivians,  in 
Pallet's  Introduct.  to  the  Hist  of  Denmark,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.)  That  historian  observes)  in  a  ^tyle  whidi 
almost  appears  to  be  copied  by  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  specimens  of  the  Hindu  religion,  thai 
a  capitid  point  among  the  Scjrthians  was,  the  pre-emmence  of  "One  only,  i^-powerful  and  perfect 
bdng,  over  all  the  other  intelligences  with  which  universal  nature  was  peopled.'*  The  Scandinar 
vians,  then,  were  on  a  level  with  aU  that  is  even  claimed  for  the  Hindus.  But  these  same  Scan* 
dinavians  draw  terrible  pictures  of  this  perfect  Orb  ;  describing  him  as  a  being  who  even  deli^t^ 
in  the  shedding  of  human  blood;  yet  they  call  him,  the  Father  and  creator  of  men,  and  say,  that 
''heHveth  andgovemetb  during  the  ages;  hedirecteth  every  thmg  which  is  high,  and  eveiy  thing 
which  is  low;  whatever  is  great,  and  whatever  is  small ;  he  hath  made  the  heaven,  the  air,  aadmaa 
who  is  to  live  for  ever ;  and  before  the  heaven  or  the  earth  existed,  this  god  lived  already  with  the 
giants."  Ibid.  But  what  this  god  was,  whether  matter,  or  space,  or  time,  the  Scandinavian  inonu* 
foents  are  too  fanperfect  to  determine. 
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Book  IL  creed  of  so  great  a  portioii  of  the  human  race ;  but  ccmiposes  a  moM  ttnpeodoils 
mass  in  Hindustan  than  any  other  country ;  because  in  Hindustan  a  greater  mid^ 
more  powerful  section  of  the  people^  than  in  any  other  country,  have,  durii^  aj 
long  series  of  ages,  been  solely  occupied  in  adding  to  its'vdume,  .aad  ai^^ent*'. 
ing  its  influence.^ 


powers  of 
nature,  that 
of  heroes, 
and  abstract 
ideas. 


*  Bernier,  one  of  the  most  mtdligent  aa^  fidthful  oi  all  tra^^en,  who  q>eot  a  numbef  of 
years  in  great  favour  at  the  court  of  Aurengzebe,  formed  an  opinion  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindust, 
with  which  respect  was  little  connected ;  for  one  of  his  Letters  he  thus  entitles,  '<  Lettre,  &c  tou- 
chant  les  superstitions,  etranges  fagons  de  faire,  et  doctrine  des  Indous  ou  Gentils  de  THindous-* 
tan.  D'ou  Ton  verra  qu'il  n'y  a  opinions  si  ridicules  et  si  extravagantes  dont  l^esptlt  de  Hiomme  ne 
soit  capable."  (Bemier,  Suite  des  Memoires  sor  TEoij^  du  Grand  Mogol,  i.  119.)  He 
qppears  to  have  seen  more  completely  tbrougb  tl^e  v^gue  Umguageof  the  Brafamens^  req>ecting  the 
divinity,  (a  language  so  figurative,  and  loose,  that  if  a  man  is  heartily  inclined>  he  may  give  it 
any  interpretation,)  than  more  recent  and  more  credulous  visitors.  After  giving  a  very  disdnct 
accouiiit  of  the  more  common  notions  entertained  of  the  diree  deities,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva,  he  says,  Touchant  ces  trds  Estres  j'ai  vu  des  IMSuflnonairet  EuMp6enii  qui  ^vetendent  qQ# 
les  Gentils  ont  quelque  id^  du  raystere  de  ia  TVinil£,  et  qui  diaent  qa'il  est  exprois^inint  ppffft 
dans  leua  livres  que  cesont  tRpia  iVraonuesun  seul  Dyiui  poor  moy  fai  &it  asse^  discourir  lea 
Pendets  sur  cette  matiere,  mats  iU  s*expUquent  tipaworement  queje  n^ai  jamais  pu  comprendre  netle^ 
metU  leur  sentiment ;  j'en  ai  meme  vu  quelqua»-uns  qui  disent  que  se  sont  trois  yeritables  creatures 
ties  parfiutes  qu'ils  impellent  Deutas ;  comme  nos  andens  idolatres  n*0Qt  i  mon  atvis  jamais  bien 
expliqu6  ce  qti'ils/entepdov^t  par  ces  ftots  de  Geoias^  et  deNumina,  qui  est,  je  pense,  le  mdme 
que Deutadbes  les  I^dieiiKi;  iles( vrai  que  j'eiiai  yu d'w^res,  et  des  pluss9i(va9s»  qui  disdent  que 
ces  trois  Ecres  n'estoient  eflfectivemeiit  qu'ua  luem^  di^u  cousider6  ei^  t^is  ,fii$onsy  a  ssavoiiu 
CD  tant  qull  estProducteur^  Conservateur*  et  Destructeur  des  choses,  mais  ils  ne  disoient  rien  des 
trois  persomies  distmctes «n  wi  seul  Dieu.  Ibid.  p.  17S^<*<'  The  history  of  these  gods"  (says 
]dr«  Qrme,  Hist,  id  the  Milit.  Traps,  he  in  Indostan,  i.  ^^) ''  is  a  heap  of  the  greatest  absurdities* 
It  ui£swarat#jstteg<»ff  dieneck  of  Brahma;  itis  the  Sun  who  gets  his  teeth  knocked  out,  an4 
ihe  Moon  wbo  has  ber  face  beat  black  and  Uoeat  a  fomltt  at  which  the  gods  quarrel  aud  fi^ 
with  the  spirit  of  a  gftob."  In  ihe'^^^p^vi^ta,  as  translated  by  Anquetil  DupecroD^  many  passages 
are  as  expressive  to  the  full  of  just  ideas  of  the  Divine  Naturp  as  any  in  the  Vedas.  The  absurdi* 
ties  tooy  with'which  they  are  vu^ed,  are  cei^tainly  not  -greater,  they  are  many  degrees  lessj  than 
thoite  with  •which  the  sublime, phrases  'm  tM  Vedas  ai:e  .miiigled.  The  ancient  magi,  we  are  told, 
had  a  most  soblkoe  theidogy^^t^uoqua^i  adorabant  solem:  et  mox  addiderunt,  se  non  aidhibere 
diqiiiuh  adoralionein  sd]i»  wt  lUnse^  aut-planejkisy  sed  tantum  erga  solem  se  convertere  inter  oran^ 
dutti*  Hyde,  pr  &  Je  vois^  taa  scaort  Jsayi  t)ie  Goebre  in  Montesquieu,  (Lettres  Persanes,  Let 
fatvii;)  que  voys  av<e£  appris.parBu  1^  musidmans  i  calomnier  notre  sainte  religion.  Nous  n'adorons 
ni  ks  aatres  m  les  dcmens;  et  nusperes*  ne  les  ont  jfanais  adores  .•.••,  {Is  leurs  ont  seulcy 
wsesA  rendu  uU  culte  ifeligieifx,  majl.iuferieur,  coiiame  i  des  ouvrnges  et  des  manifestations  de  la 
dlnnb&  Beaoaablt,  ^ith  Us  usual  critical  si^;acity9  Sfud,  in  regard  to  the  pictures  drawn  l^ 
Hyde,  Pococke,  and  IVideauz,  of  the  religious  system  of  the.  magi,  Bien  de  plus  beau,  nen  d^ 
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It  1b  ft  strong  iastoace :of  the  commcni  incel^ereiice  of  thought ;  of  thut  neg^U«  CHA^.Ylt 
geuce  nAadk  to  nodi  pfreraib  in  tracing  th^  lebtioiis  of  one  set  of  opiniona  ^w"*^^^""^" 
anotlier  ind  Ibraiiiig  oA  any  sulyect  k  eoQsistent  as^  harmonious  assemblage  (  " 
ideas,  that  while  so  many  persons  of  eminence  hmdly  contend  for  the  correctne 
and  sidilimity  of  ^be  speddatite,  there  is  an  universal  agreement  respecting  the 
BiMiinesB^  tbe  absurdity;  the  foHy*  of  the  endless  cJhfldfah,  degrading,  and  pemi- 
diMis  ceremonies,  in  which  the  practical  part  of  the  Hindu  religion  consists.    Of 
the  piveticat  port,  howerel',  of  this  t^Iigionf  it  is  a  smaU  sample  only  which  it  is 
possible' to  {n^eaent.    Votiunea  would  hardly  suffice  to  depict  at  lai^  the  ritual  of; 
the  Hindtis,  which  is  mofee  tedious,  mnute,  and  burthensome ;  and  engrc^^es  a 
greater  portion  of  hmnan  hfe,  than  any  rituid  whifdi  has  been  found  to  fetter  and 
opfliess  any  other  portion  of  the  human  race.     I  shall  first  present  such  a  sped* . 
men,  as  1  think  wffl  suffice  to.convey  an  id^  of  the  daify  ceremonies  of  the 
Bndunens ;  and  nest  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  those  which  recur  at  naorr 
Astant  itttemlS)  x»  wfaiah  belottg  only  to  certain  remarkable  epochs  or  periodsof 

•  As  he  rises  fimn  cAeep,  a  Brahmen  must  mA>  his  teeth  with  a  prcqp^  l^th^  or 
ft  twig  of  the  radmeferous  fig  tree,  repeating  pcay^os-  3hQu)d  this  sacred  duty. 
lie  omitted^  so  gxest  e^/iei  inencr^  that  the  beaefil  is  lo^  of  aU  religioiis  rita%^ 
perfinrmed  by  hbn.  Thenext  dicuHistaiiqfe  of  impoi^taatie  is,  the  deposit  of  the 
irtMle  after  it  has  done  kr  office.  It  mnst.be  carefiitty  thrown  away  in  a  place 
fipee  Irom  iA^poirities;  thai  is,  where  nOne  of  those  rdigious  stains,  which  are  da 
multiplied  among  the  Ifindus,  and  must  infect  so  taany  plac^  have  been  iio^ 
printed.  When  I3ie  business  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  tidg  is  aeoQiapIisbed^  abhn 
Hem  next  engages  the  attrition  of  the  BrahoMi,  The  duty  of  the  bath^ 
particularly  in  the  niontks  of  Magha,  Phcdgima,  and  Cartica,  is  no  less  efficadous 
tlian  a  ri^  penance  for  the  expiation  of  sin.  Standing  in  a  river,  or  in  othei^ 
water,  the  wordnpper,  s&ppiug  i^ater,  whidi  is  a  requisite,  prdimiuaiy  to  all  r^tesf, 
fend  qprinkfing  it  before  Mm,  redtes  inaudifaiy  the  gilyal4i  or  hcdiest  text  of  the 

plus  orthodoxe  que  ce  sy^tteie.  Je  crabs  seulement  qull  ne  le  soit  un  peu  trop  pour  ces 
tems-la.  Hist,  de  Manich.  lib.  ii.  ch.  ii.  Voltaire  thus  expresses  himself;  '^  On  ne.peut  lire  d^w 
pages  de  rabominable  fiilns  attrflmc  i  ce  Zoroaslre,  sans  anrw  iMti6  de  la  nature  humain^.  No%* 
tradamus  el  le  mededa  des  lurines  sent  des  gens  raisonables,  ea  compairison  de  cet  energunene. 
JBt  ccyendant  on  parle  4^  lui,  et  on  en  parlera  encore."  He  had  howexer  ren^ked  a  little 
before,  tluu  the  book  contained  good  precepts  of  morality,  and  asked,  **  Comment  se  pounait-il 
que  Zoroastreeut  jdnt  tant  d*enormes  fadaises  k  cet  beau  precepte  de  s'abstenir  dans  les  doutes  si 
«&  ftara  biea  t»d  mal?''    DiolioiiDairePliiloioplBiqHe,  Mot  Zecoaitre. 
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Book  IL  Veda,  witib  the  names  of  the  seren  worlds.  He  next  throws  water  eight  tinfes 
on  his  head,  or  towards  the  sky,  and  at  last  upon  the  gronnd,  to  destioy  the. 
demons  who  wage  war  with  the  gods,  reciting  praters,  of  which  the  first  may  be. 
received  as  a  specimen :  ^  O  waters,  since  ye  afford  us  delight,  grant  us  present, 
happiness^  and  the  rapturous  sight  of  the  supreme  God."  Wten  these  ceremonies, 
and  prayers  are  performed,  he  plunges  three  times  into  the  water,,  and  each  time^ 
repeats  the  expiatory  text  which  recites  the  creation^  and  haying  then  washed  faui> 
mantle,  the  morning  ablution  is  finished.  If  he  is  an  housdiolder^  it.  is  his  duty.- 
to  bathe  again  at  noon,  and  if  he  bdongs  to  an  order  of  devotion,  both  at  nocm 
and  in  the  evening,  with  ceremonies,  differing  somewhat  in  the  words  and  fonos^ 
but  the  same  in  spirit  and  substance.* 

An  important  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Brahmen  then  suooeeds.  Coming  out 
of  the  water,  and  putting  on  his  mantle;  he  sits  down  to  wcnrriiip  the  rising  sun. 
This  great  duty  is  performed  by  first  tying  the  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  his. 
head,  while  he  holds  much  cusa  grass  in  his  left  hand,  and  three  blades  of.,]^  in 
his  right,  or  wears  a  ring  of  it  on  the  third  finger  of  that  hand,  reciting  at  the 
same  time  the  gayatri.  He  then  si|^  water  three  times,  repeats  the  mysteriqus 
names  of  the  seven  worlds,  recites  again  the  gayatri,  rubs  his  hands  as  if  washjoig 
<3iem,  touches  with  his  wet  hand  his  feet;  head,  breast,,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  navc^ 
and  again  three  times  sips  water:  If,  however,  he  should  snwze,  or  spit,,  b» 
must  obey  the  text  wh^ch  says,  **  after  sneezing,  qatting,  blowing  bis  Qos^ 
deeping,  putting  on  apparel  or  dropping  tears,  a  man  aboldd  not  immediately  9p 
trater,  but  first  touch  his  right  ear.'*  The  sipping,  however,  being  at  last  per- 
formed, he  passes  his  hand,  filled  with  water,  briskly  round  his  neck,  while  he 
prays ;  **  May  the  waters  preserve  me !  '^  He  then  shuts  his  eyes  and  meditates 
in  silence.  Till  we  got  better  information,  very  wonderftd  ideas  were  formed  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  Brahmen's  meditations.  On  this,  dne  of  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  occasions,  while  he  meditates  ill  silence,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and 
every  mark  of  intense  thought,  we  are  informed,  that  he  is  only  "  figuring  to  him; 
self,  that  Brahma,  with  five  faces  and  a  red  complexion,  resides  in  his  navel ; 
Vishnu,  with  four  arms  and  a  black  complexion,  in  his  heart;  and  Siva,  with  five 
fyees  and  a  white  complexion,  in  his  forehead.**  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  his 
meditation.  He  ponders  next  on  the  holiest  of  texts ;  and  this  sublime  duty  is* 
performed  in  the  following  manner.  Closing-  the  left  nostril  with  the  two  longest 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  he  draws  his  breath  through  the  right  nostril,  and  thin 

■ «  ■ 
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^'dosing^k  wit2i  £is  ifaaimb^  he  repeats  to  himself  the  Chap.  VI. 

*^sy9tai^  .the  mTfltenouanakQes^of  .tfaejWorUis».and  the  sacred  text  of  Bmhnie; 
rafter^  wUcb,  munng  his .  fingers  fiom.  the  left  nosteU,.  he  emits  the .  breath  which 
ifae  faadisapfwessed,  and  thus  ends.  one.  part  of  his.  mfditatian.  The  sameprQce^iss 
is  repeated  three  times^  and  the  whole  is  then  concluded.  This  meditation,  says 
;^Yajnynwak7a,^^.  implies^  Om,  (aom^)  earth,  sky,  heaven,  middle  region,  [dace  of 
I  fabttts,!  mansion  of  .the  Uessed,  abode  of  truth.  We  meditate  on  the  adora]^ 
'ligfat':of  f  the  resplendent  generator  which  govefrns  our  intellects,  which .  is  w.ater^ 
'  lustoe,  savour,  ^  iuHiortaL  faculty  of  thought,  Brahme,  eartht  sky,  and  Jheav:en.'!  * 
i Heathen. stands  on  one.foot,  resting  the  other. against  his  ande^or  heel, .  and.look- 
ingttomrarddthe^east,  while  his  hands  are  held  open  before,  him  in  a  hollow  foitn, 
and  in  that  posture  he.redtes  prayers  to  the  sup,  of  which  the  fottowing.is.one 
vof  the  most :  remarkable :  ^*  Thou  art  selfrexistenjt,  thou  art  the  most  excdlent 
'  ray ;  thou  givest.  ^ulgence ;  grant  it  unto  me.''  When  all  the^e  ceremonies  are 
'  performed,  -  the  olilation .  or  offering  is.  the  jiext  part  of  the.  seryiee.  It  consists .  of 
'  tila,'  flowersy.barley,  water,  and  red  sanders  wood;  it  is  put  into  a.  vessel  of  copper 
>  inthe  shaped  o£  a  boat,  and  placed  on:  th^ead.of  the  votary,  who  presents,  it  with 
^  firesh  prayers,  r  and  ^  holy  texts*  .  In  the  -uist  place  comes  the  invocation,  of :  the 
:  gayatri.  It.  is  first  jaddcesBed  in  thc^e  words ;  ^*  Thou  art  light ;  thou  art  seed ; 
ctbouaH  immortal  life  ;.  thou  art  effulgent ;.  beloved 'by  the  gods, .  defamed  I^ 
<none,  *thou  art  the  holiest  sacrifice*"  .It  is  then  recited  measure  by, measure; 
:  next  the  two.first:  messurea  are' recited;  as  one  .hemistich ; :  and  the  third  measure 
.  as  the  other ;  .lastly, :  the/three  measures  are  repeated  without  interruption.  It  is 
t  addressed  again  in  the  following  wordi^ :  *^  Divine  text,  who  dost  grant  our.  best 

*  wishes,  'whose  nan^.  is  trisyllable,  whose  import  is  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
.  Being ;  cone,  thou*,  mother  of  the  Vedas,  who  didst  spring  from.  Brahme,  be  con* 

*  stant  here."*  It .  is  then,  f  idong  with  the  tiijUteral  monosyllaUe,  and  the  names  of 
:  th^^t^mee-  lower  worlds,  pronounced  inatidiUy  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  times,,  or 
r  as'  often^'  as  practicable,  while  the  repetitions  are  counted  upon  a  rosary  of  wild 

jgrains, .  or  of  gems  set  in  gcdd.  '  Additional  prayers  are  recited,  and  the  morning 
worship  of  the  sun  is  thus  terminaled.f 

The  religioQs  duties  which  fill  up.  the  remaining  portion  of  the  day  are  cinefly 

-  comprised  in»what:are  dioD^minated  the  five  sacraments.     In  a  passage  of  the 

-  institutes  of.  M&an  these  are  thua  described :  **  .Teaching  and  studying  the  scrip-^ 


■  *        ■ 
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Chaf.  VI.  ture  u  the  aacrameiit  c^  the  Veda:  Offering  cakes  md  wftbar^l&e  najaiwafc  of 
the  manes;  An  oblation  to  flm,  the  sacnuadent  of  the  deities  $  Giring  iike  epr 
other  food  to  living  ereatuiesi  the  saaMtnmtXif  ifiiijts;  Heoeiving  g«Ms  with 
honour,  the  sacrament  of  men.***  I  shall  endeavour  hf  «  veiy  shcnt  iilailnitioh 
to  convey  an  idea  of  each. 

FrepaMtor^  to  the  study  oS  the  Veda  4itt0t ^abltttion  be.  perfonned.  Of  this 
some  ceremoides  not  y^  described  may  be  here  intfoduced.  ^'  Letafinhtncn 
at  aU  t&[ies  per&rm-the  abttttionr  says  the  lair  «if  Menu,  '^withthd^ywe  fwoH; 
ot  feds  hand,  denominated  ftMi  the  Veda,  or  witii  the  port  sacml  to  the  Load  of 
creatures,  OT  wkh  that  dedicated  to  the  god^ ;  hot  never  .wiUi  the  put  immed 
from  tile  Ptins.;  Hbe  pum  part  under  the  to^  of  the  thumb  is:  called  flufapa; 
fliat  «t  the  root  of  the  little  finger,  Caya^;  th^tat  the  tips  of  the  fiiiger^  Doiva; 
and  I3ie  pstrt  between  the  thumb  and  index,  Fitrya.  :  Let  him  firM  alp  water 
thriee ;  then  twice  wipe  feds  mouth ;  and  lastly  tmsch  with  wafer  <(ie  eiitboUow 
parts  of  htf  head,  [or  Ms  ^es,  (ars,  and  ndstrilBy]  his  breast  and  hfa.faead*  ^e 
who  knows  the  law,  and  seeks  pmkf^  wiU  <  ever  peilb#m  the  afalntimi^w&h  t^ 
pure  part  ef  his  han^  and  wilh  w^^  iielther  hot  nor.fiodiy^.  standiiig  .in  ja* 


Icmdy  place,  and  tuning  tor  tin  efisl  or  the ^nortli.    A \Binlteien  .is  par|fidd:bjr 


ivater  ahBt  reaeheit  his  bosoms  a  Cdhatriya,  by  water  desoeiiding  to  his  thml ; 
a  Vafisya,  by  water  balldy  taken  into  hismoudi;  m  Sti^hra,  by  water  teulrhed  wiiji 
the  esctienaftty  of  his  fips^^f  Haivii^  koncfaded  tfaia  part  of  thif  oeremeny,  laod 
wa&ed  in  a  cb^  beginning^fiNMn  the  south,'  he  proceeds  to  the  pronUndktiQB.of 
the  syDable  Aura.  ^  A  Brahmeii,  bqftmdng  avdendhig «t  lebhsie  am  the  ¥eda» 
must  idwafs  pRmoimce  to  himself  the'syUaUe  Amn }  for  niilesa  the  gyJUkie  Ami 
prebedes,  Ms  learmng  will  ifip  awi^^  frMi  him ;  and  uliless^it  fellow,. nothing  will 
he  long  retained.  If  he  have  dtten  on  eufaiis  <)fcuiKi  grass,  with  their  points  tewaU 
the  east,  and  he  purified  by  rubbmig  that  holy  gnpst  «n  beCh  hi^  hands,  and  he 
fturther  prepared  by  three  suppressions  itf  breidh,  eacii  eqnal  hi  thne  lo^firve  Aett 
VDwds,  he  may  ^Aen  fitly  pronounce  Aum.  Brahmst  milked  out,  as  it  w»e^  frma 
the  three  vedas,  the  letter  A,  the  letter  U,  and  thelcjfetes  M,  which  fi>nn  hy^Hsir 
coalition  the  triliterai  monosyllable,  together  wi&  three  niystetioua  words,  eartht 
sky,  heaven."^  Turning  his  face  towards  the  east,  with  hia  right  haiid  towiEurds 
^e  south,  and  his  left  hand  towards  the  north,  he  tbra  sits  flown,  having  the 
cusa  grass^befi>re  him,  h(dding  two  blades  of  it  on  the  tips  of  his  left  fingers,  and 
placing  on  them  his  right  hand  with  the  palm  turned  upwar^Js,  and  in  this  sacred 

•  Institutes  of  Menu,  dkilL  7a  t  Ibid.  iL  58  to  6S.  ^]bid..ii.74,75,76. 
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poatioii  be  meditates  the  gajatri.    He  then  recites  the  due  prajers  aiid  textie^  Chap,  VI. 
«id  is  thus  prepared  to  begin  the  daily  perusal  of  the  Veda.* 

The  sacrament  of  the  manes,  whidi  occupies  the  second  jdaoe  in  the  abore 
text  of  Afeno,  is  described  at  goeat  length  in  that  sacred  vohune.  '^  Let  the 
Brahmen  smear  with  cow-dung  a  purified  and  sequestered  piece  of  groimd ;  and 
kt  him  with  great  care  sdect  a  place  with  a  declivity  toward  the  south.  Having 
duly,  made  an  ablution  with  water,  let  him  place  with  reverence  the  invited 
Bkahmais,  who  have  also  perfimned  their  afahitioDs,  ode  by  one,  on  idlotted  iseats 

m 

purified  with  cusa  grass,  honouring  them  vnth  firagrant  gaiiands  mid  sweet 
odours,  aad bringing  for  them  water,  with  cusa  grass  and  tila;  then  let  him  pour 
tibe  oUation  of  clarified  butter  on  the  holy  fire,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  manes  of  his  ancestors.  Having  walked  in  xmler  firom  east  to  south,  and 
Honown  into  the  fiie  all  die  ingredEents  of  his  oblation,  let  him  gpyq>m  water  on 
the  ground  with  Us  right  hand.  From  the  maaiader  of  the  clarified  butter 
having  farmed  ibxee  fadUs  of  rice,  let  him  offier  them,  with  fixed  attention,  in  the 
sa^  manner  as  the  water,  his  fiice  being  turned  to  the  south:  Then  having 
'ofiiesed  those  baHs,  after  due  cerenuHEiies,^uid  vrith  an  attentive  mind,  to  the 
manes  of  his  &tiber,  his  paternal  grand&thar,  and  great  grandfiither,  let:  Urn 
vijpe  the  same  hand  with  the  roots  of  cusa,  which  he  had  faefine  used,  for  the 
take  of  his  paternal  ancestors  in  the  feurth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees,  who  ase  the 
partakers  of  tbe  rioe  and  clarified  butter  thus  wiped  off.  Having  made  ah  aUu- 
lion,  Mtuming  toward  the '  north,  and  finice  suppressing  hiis  breath  slowly,  let 
hfan  sahite  <9ie  gods  of  the  six  seasons,  and  the  Htrid.  Whatever  water  remains 
in  lus  ew^9  let  inm  carry  back  deliberately  Bear  the  cakes  of  rice ;  and  with 
AMd  attention  let  him  smeU  those  cokes,  in  order  as  tiiey  were  offered,  and  give 
piHrt  of  Aem  to  the  Bvahmens.  Having  poured  water,  with  cusa  grass  and  tila» 
idto  tibe  bands  of  the  Brahmess,  let  him  give  them  the  upper  part  of  the  cakes, 
saying  Swadha  to  the  manes.  Next,  having  himself  brought  with  both  hands  a 
vessd  fi^  of  rice,  kt  him,  stiH  meditating  on  the  Fitris,  place  it  before  the  Brah- 
moM  without  pcedpitatioii.  Broths,  potherbs,  and  other  eatables  acoompahying 
the  rice,  together  with  mOk  and  curds,  darified  butter  and  honey,  let  him  first 
'^iaee  on  the  ground  aft^er  hehas  made  an  aiiution :  let  him  add  spiced  puddings, 
and  milky  messes  ^  various  sorts,  roots  of  herbs  and  ripe  finiits,  savoury  meats 
and  sweet-smdy&ig  driite :  then  being  duly  purified,  and  with  perfect  presence 
of  mind,  let  him  take  up  dl  the  dishes  one  by  one,  and  present  them  in  order  to 
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Book  IL  the  Brahmens,  proclaiming  their  qualities.  .  Himself  heing  delighted,  let  hiip 
give  delight  to  the  Brahmens,  and  invite  them  to  eat  of  the  provisions  by  little 
and  little ;  attracting  them  often  with  the  dressed  rice  and  other  eatables.  Let 
all  the  dressed  food  be  very  hot.  Let  not  a  diandala,  a  town  boar,  a  cock,.a  dog» 
a  woman  in  her  courses,  or  an  eunuch,  see  the  Brahmens  eating."  "i^  These, 
with  a  variety  of  prayers,  and  several  other  observances,  are  the  obsequies  to  the 
manes  of  ancestors. 

The  oblations  to  fire,  which  are  a  most  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Hindu,  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  sacrament  of  the  gods.  I  shall  here 
premise  the  ceremonies  attending  the  consecration  of  the  fire,  and  the  sacrpr 
mental  implements,  though  to  all  religious  rites  these  may  be  regarded  as  intr(V* 
ductory.  In  order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  fire,  the 
priest  chooses  a  level  spot  four  cubits  square,  firee  fix)m  all  ceremonial  impurities, 
covered  with  a  shed,  and  this  he  smears  with  cow-dung.  Next,  having  bathed 
and  sipped  water,  he  sits  down  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  and  placing. a 
vessel  of  water  with  cusa  grass  on  his  left,  dropping  ^his  right  knee,  and  resting 
on  the  span  of  his  left  hand,  he  draws,  after  an  established  rule,  five  consecrated' 
lines,  and  gathering  up  the  dust  from  the  edges  of  them,  throws  it  away  toward 
the  north-east,  saying,  **  What  was  herein  bad  is  thrown,  away."  Having,  ^iljpo, 
sprinkled  the  lines  with  water,  and  the  ground  being  now  prepared,  he  take^  a 
lighted  ember  out  of.  the  vessels  wherein. he  preserves  the  fire,  and  throwing  it 
away,  cries,  **  I  dismiss  fax  away  carnivorous  fire :  May  it  go  to  the  realm  of 
Yama,  bearing  sin  hence."  Then,  placing  the  fire  before  him,  he  exdaims, 
*'  Earth !  sky !  heaven  !"  and  adds,  ^'  This  other  harmless  fire  alone  remains  here ; 
well  knowing  its  office,  may  it  convey  my  oblation  to  the  gods.**  He  now 
bestows  upon  it  a  name,  conformable  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  prefers  it,  and 
concludes  this  part  of  the  ceremony  by^ntly  burning  a  log  of  wood  one  span 
long,  smeared  with  clarified  butter.  The  placing  of  the  superintendkig  priest,  is 
the  next  part  of  the  duty.  On  very  solemn  occasions  this  is  a  real  Brahmen ; 
but  in  general  a  substitute  is  made  for  him  of  a  bundle  of  cusa  grass.  He  by 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  performed  takes  up. the  vessel  of  water,  and,  keeping,  his 
right  side  towards  the  fire,  walks  round  it :  then  he  pours  water  near  it,  in  an 
eastern  direction,  and  spreads  on  it  cusa  grass :  then  he  crosses,  without  sitting 
down,  his  right  knee  over  his  left ;  then  takes  up  a  single  blade  of  grass  between 
the  thumb  and  ring  finger  of  his  left  hand ;  next  throws  it  away  towards  the 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iii.  206  to  264. — Colebrooke  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the 
Hindus,  Asiat.  Res.  v.  S6i. 
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Muth-wegty  saying,  ^*  What  was  herein  bad  is  cast  away :  *'  then  he  touches  the  Crap.  Vt. 
water,  resting  the  scde  of  his  right  foot  on  his  left  ankle,  sprinkles  the  grass  with 
water,  after  which  he  places  on  it  his  Brahmen  made  of  cusa,  sajring  to  it,  ^^  Sit 
on  this  seat  until  thy  fee  be  paid  thee :"  he  then  returns  round  the  fire  the  same 
way  by  which  he  went,  and  sitting  down  again  with  his  face  towards  Ihe  east 
names  the  earth  inaudibly.  If  no  profane  word  should  hitherto  have  been 
qioken,  for  which  atonement  is  requisite,  he  must  nest  spread  leaves  of  cusa 
grasd  on  three  sides  of  the  fire ;  he  begins  with  the  eastern  side,  and  lays  three 
rows  of  leaves  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tip  of  the  one  shall  cover  the  root  of 
the  other ;  afl;er  this  he  blesses  the  ten  regions  of  space,  and  rising  a  littie  puts 
seme  wood  on  the  fire  with  a  ladleftd  of  clarified  butter,  while  he  meditates  in 
sSence  on  Brahma,  the  loiti  of  creatures :  next  he  takes  up  two  leaves  of  the 
grass,  and  with  another  cutting  off  the  length  of  a  span,  and  saying,  ^  Pure 
leaves  be  sacred  to  Vishnu,''  he  throws  them  into  a  vessel  of  copper,  or  other, 
metal ;  he  then  takes  up  other  two  leaves,  and  holding  the  tips  of  them  between 
the  thumb  atad  ring  finger  of  his  right  hand^  the  roots  between  the  thumb  and 
*iiil^  finger  of  his  left;,  he  takes  up,  having  the  one  hand  crossed  over  the  other, 
clarified  butter  in  the  curvature  of  the  leaves,  and  throws  som^  of  it  three 
several  times  into  the  fire.  He  then  sprinkles  the  leaves  with  water,  and  throws 
thdm  away ;  nexl^  having  sprinkled  the  vessel  containing  the  clarified  butter^  he 
puts  it  on  the  fire  and  takes  it  off  again  three  several  times,  when,  having  recited 
the  propa  prayers  with  cusa  grass  in  both  his  hands,  the  ceremony  of  hallowing 
the  butter  is  finished*  That  of  hallowing  the  wooden  ladle  is  performed  by 
describing  three  times  with  the  tip  of  his  fore  fingw  and  thumb  the  figure  7  on 
the  Inside  of  it,  and  the  figure  9  on  the  outside,  by  sprinkling  water,  having  first 
drc^ped  on  one  knee,  from  the  palms  of  his  hands,  on  the  whole  southern  side  of 
the  fir^  from  west  to  east ;  on  the  western  side  firom  south  to  north,  on  the 
northern  side,  and  then  all  around  the  fire,  reciting  prayers  and  sacred  texts. 
Having  next  recited  an  expiatory  prayer  with  cusa  grass  in  both  his  hands,  and 
having  thrown  the  grass  away,  he  has  then  finished  the  consecration  of  the 
sacrifidal  implements.  It  is  only  aft;er  all  this  is  accomplished  that  he  is  pre* 
pared  to  begin  the  oblation  to  fire,  of  which  the  following  is  one  of  that  varie<j 
of  forms  which  it  receives  according  to  the  rite  intended  to  succeed.  First,  the 
priest  bums  silentTy  a  log  of  wood,  smeared  with  darified  butter :  next,  he  makes 
three  oblations,  by  pouring  each  time  a  ladlefiil  of  clarified  butter  on  the  fire, 
and  pronouncing  severally  the  following  prayers ;  ^'  Earth !  be  this  qblation 
msJ*—'^  Sky !  be  this  oblation  efficadous." — ^^  Heaven !  be  this  oblation 
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BboK  Hi    efficacious.'*    On  some  ocGasions  the  oblation  is  made  a  fourth  time^  kdd  he  says; 

^*'""**>^***^  "  Earth  !  sky !  Heaven  !  be  this  6Uati<m  efficadous."     An  oflering  of  rice,  milk^ 

curds,  and  butter  is  next  performed,  and  the  oUations  accompanied  with  the 

names  of  the  three  worlds  are  repeated.*'     ^  In  his  domestic  fire,  for  dressing 

%  the  food  of  Itll  the  gods,''  says  the  law  of  Menu»  '*  let  a  Brahmen  make  an 

oblation  each  day  to  these  following  divinities ;  first  to  Agni,  god  of  fire,  and 
to  the  lunar  god,  severally ;  then5  to  both  of  them  at  once ;  next,  to  the  assem- 
bled gods ;  and  afterwards  to  Dhanwantari  god  of  medicine ;  to  CuhU,  goddete 
of  the  day,  when  the  new  moon  is  discernible ;  to  Anumati,  goddess  of  the  day 
after  the  o^[X)6ition ;  to  Prajapati,  or  the  lord  of  creatures ;  to  Dyava  and  Pri-» 
thivi,  goddesses  of  sky  and  earth ;  and  lastly,  to  the  fire  of  the  good  saibrifice. 
Having  thus>  with  fixed  attention^  offered  clarified  butter  in  all  quarters,  pro-^ 
ceeding  from  the  east  in  a  southern  direction,  to  Indra,  Yama^  Yoruna,  And  the 
god  Soma,  let  him  offer  his  gift  to  animated  creatures/'f 

The  fourth  sacrament,  or  that  of  spirits,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  Is  thus 
descrSied :  ^  Let  him,  saying,  I  salute  the  marats  or  winds,  throw  dressed  lice 
near  the  dow :  saying,  I  salute  the  water  gods,  let  him  throw  it  in  wrter ;  and 
let  him  throw  it  on  his  pestle  and  mortar,  saying,  I  salute  the  gods  of  large  trees. 
Let  him  do  the  like  in  the  northeast,  or  near  his  pillow,  to  Sri,  the  goddess  of 
abundance ;  in  the  south-west,  or  at  the  foot  of  his  bed^  to  the  propitious  goddess 
Bhadracali ;  in  the  centre  of  his  mansion,  to  Brahma,  and  his  household  god ;  to 
all  the  gods  assembled,  let  him  throw  up  his  oblation  in  c^)en  air ;  by  day,  to  the 
spirits  who  walk  in  light ;  and  by  night,  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness ;  in  tiie 
building  on  his  housetep,  or  behind  his  back,  let  him  cast  his  oblation  for  the 
wdfare  of  afl  creatures ;  and  what  remains  let  him  give  to  the  Pitris  with'  his 
face  toward  the  sotttli.''t 

Of  those  diurnal  sacraments,  which  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Hindus,  receiving  guests  with  honour,  which  is  denominated  the  sacrament  df 
men,  is  the  fifth.  This  is  ominionly,  by  English  writers,  interpreted  ^  hmpita^ 
lity.**  But  we  shall  £:«n  n  very  errcmeous  notion  of  this  sacramental  service,  if 
we  confound  it  with  the  merdiy  human  and  profane  duty  of  receiving  strangers 
beneficently  from  motives  of  humanity.  This  is  a  duty  purdy  religious,  confined 
to  the  twice-born  and  consecrated  dasses ;  and  principally  contrived  fi^r  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Brahmens ;  that  for  them,  in  aU  places,  and  on  all  occasions,  every  door 
may  be  open,  and  every  table  spread.    ^  A  Brahmen,  coming  as  a  guest,  and  not 

*  Colebrooke  on  the  ReligiouB  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  Asiat  Res.  vu.  932  to  239. 
t  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iii.  84  to  87.  t  Ibid.  ch.  iii.  88  to  91. 
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receired  with  just  honour,  takes  to  himself  all  the  leward  of  the  housekeeper's  Chap.  VI. 
forvier  virtue,  eren  though  he  had  been  so  temperate  as  to  live  on  the  gleanings 
of  hftrvedts,  and  so  jnous  as  to  make  oblations  in  five  disthict  fires.''  *    A  guest,  in 
the  Hindu  sense,  is  not  every  man  who  may  daim,  or  may  stand  in  need  of  your 
hospitalities :  A  guest,  according  to  the  commentator,  whom  Mr.  Colebrooke  fol- 
lows as  his  guide,  is  ^^  aspiritual  precqytor,  a  priest^  an  ascetick,  aprince,  a  bride* 
groom«  a  firiend."!    '^  In  the  house  of  a  Brahmen^'*  says  the  law  of  Menu,  ^  a 
military  man  is  not  denominated  a  guest ;  nor  a  man  of  the  commerdal  or  servile 
oast ; "  t  ^  that  a  Brahmoi,  to  whom  axe  devoted  the  hospitalities  of  all  the 
dasses^  is  bound  to  return  them  to  Brahmens  alone.    Among  the  religious  cere- 
monies with  which  this  sacratnent  is  celebrated,  a  cow  is  tied  on  the  northern  side- 
of  the  apartment,  and  a  stool  and  other  fiimiture  placed  for  the  guest,  when  the 
housdiolder,  rising  up  to  bid  him  wdcome,  redtes  the  prayer;  ^  May  she,  who 
supplies  oUations  for  religious  worship,  who  constantly  fi>Uows  her  calf,  and  who 
waa  the  milch  cow  when  Yama  was  the  votary,  abound  with  milk,  and  fiilfil  our 
wishes  year  after  year."    The  guest  then  sits  down  on  the  stool  or  cushion  pee-' 
paKd  for  him,  reddng  the  text  of  the  Yajurveda,  which  says ;  ^M  step  on  this 
far  the  sake  of  food  and  other  benefits,  on  this  vjoioiisiy  qdaidid  fix>tstooL''    His- 
l|tist  next  presents  to  him  a  cushion  made  of  twenty  leaves  of  cusa  grass,  holding 
it  up  with  both  hands,    and  exdaiming,    **  The  cushion !   the  cushion !   the 
cushion!''  whidi  the  guest  accepts  and  places  it  on  the  ground  under  his  &et,v 
redting  pmyers.    This  done,  a  vessd  of  water  is  presented  to  him,  the  host  thrice 
exclaiming,  ^'  Water  fi^r  ablutions ! "    Of  this  the  guest  declares  his  accq^tance, 
and  looking  into  the  vessd  cries,  ^  Generous  water !  I  view  thee ;  return  in  the 
form  of  ftftiliang  rain  from  him  jfrom  whom  thou  dost  proceed."    He  then  takes. 
s(Hne  of  it  in  the  palms  of  both  hands  joined  together,  and  throws  it  on  his  left, 
foot^  Mying,  **  I  wash  my  left  ioot,  and  fix  prosperity  in  this  realm ; "  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  right  loot,  with  a  similar  dedaratbn ;  and  lastly,  on  botlt 
fed^  sagging,  ^  I  wash  first  one  and  then  the  other ;  and  lastly,  both  feet,  that  the 
realsx  may  thrive,  and  intrepidity  be  gained."    With  similar  formalities  is  next 
presented  and  recdved,  an  aighya;  thitf  is,  avessd  shaped  like  a  boat,  or  a  conch, 
fitted  with  water,  rice,  and  durva  grass ;  when  the  guest  pouring^  the  water  on 
his  head*  says,  ^  Thou  art  the  sjdendour  of  food ;  through  thee  may  I  become 
^hnious."    Tbe  host,  again  presenting  wat»,  three  times  exdaims,  ^  Take  water 

*  Institatesof  Menu,  ch.  iii.  lOa  t  Asiat.  Res.  viL  289. 
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BookIL  to  be  sipped!'^  the  guest,  accepting  it,  says,  '^Thou  art  glorious,  grant  m& 
glory ! ''  These  .ceremonies  being  finished,  the  host  fills  a  vessel  with  honey,  curds, 
and  clarified  butter,  and,  covering  it  with  another  vessel,  presents  it  to  his  guest, 
exclaiming  three  times,  '^  Take  the  madhuparca !  **  He,  receiving,  places  it  on 
the  ground,  and  looking  into  it,  says,  *^  Thou  art  gbrious,  may  I  become  so : "  he 
tastes  it  three  times,  saying,  **  Thou  art  the  sustenance  of  the  glorious ;  thou  art 
the  nourishment  of  the  splendid ;  thou  art  the  food  of  the  fortunate ;  grant  me 
prosperity ; "  and  then  silently  eats  until  he  be  satisfied  When  this  is  done,  he 
sips  water ;  and  touching  his  mouth  and  other  parts  of  his  body  with  his  hand,  he 
says,  ''  May  there  be  speech  in  my  mouth;  breath  in  my  nostrils;  sight  in  my 
eyeballs ;  hearing  in  my  ears ;  strength  in  iny  arms ;  firmness  in  my  thighs :  may 
my  limbs  and  members  remain  unhurt  together  with  my  souL"  Presents  are  then 
presented  to  him,  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  parties ;  and  a  barber,  who  attends 
for  the  purpose,  now  exdaims,  *^  The  cow,  the  cow/*  The  guest  then  pronounces 
the  following  text :  *^  Release  the  cow  fix)m  the  fetters  of  Varuna.  May  she 
subdue  iny  foe.  May  she  destroy  thie  enemies  both  of  my  host  and  me.  Dismiss 
the  cow  that  she  may  eat  grass  and  drink  water."  At  this  intercession  she  is 
released,  and  thus  the  guest  addresses  her ;  "  I  have  earnestly  entreated  this  pru'* 
dent  person,  saying,  Kill  not  the  innocent,  harmless,  cow,  who  is  mother  of  Rudras/ 
daughter  of  Vasus,  sister  of  adityas,  and  thie  source  of  ambrosia."*  Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  ceremonial  duty  of  entertaining  guests  is  celefarated,  and  such 
is  an  idea  of  the  ceremonies  which  are  induded  in  the  five  daily  sacraments  of  the 
Hindus. 

As  the  daily  ceremonies,  however,  in  their  full  detail,  are  sufficient  to  engross^^ 
the  whole  time  of  the  votary ;  for  those  on  whom  the  fiinctions  of  society  devolve, 
some  alleviation  of  the  burthen,  or  rather,  in  the  Hindu  notion,  some  restriction 
of  the  privilege,  was  necessarily  devised ;  and  while  the  sanctity  of  entire  accom- 
plishment is  reserved  for  the  holy  men  who  maintain  perpetual  fires,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  life  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  rite,^ 
called  Vaiswadeva,  in  which  all  the  daily  sacraments,  excepting  that  of  the  Veda, 
^re  comprised.  It  consists  of  oblations  to  the  manes,  to  the  gods,  and  spirits,  and 
of  donations  to  guests,  aU  out  of  the  food  prepared  for  the  daily  meal ;  and  is 
thus  performed.  Sitting  down  in  a  place  free  fi*om  impurities,  and  setting  a  ves- 
sel containing  fire  on  his  right  hand,  the  worshipper  hallows  the  ground  by 
throwing  away  a  lighted  piece  of  cusa  grass,  while  he  recites  the  appropriate 

*  Colebrooke  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  Asiat.  Res.  vii.  288  to  293. 
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text,*  and  then  places  his  fire  on  the  consecrated  spot,  repeating  ihe  prayer  Chap«  VL 
w]iich  is  used,  when  the  household  and  sacrificial  fires  are  lighted  by  the  attrition 
of.  iraodf  He  next  lays  cusa  grass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fire,  with  its  tips 
pointed  towards  the  north,  exdaiming,  ^^  I  praise  divine  fire,  primevaUy  conse- 
crated, the  efficient  performer  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  the  chief  agent  of  a  sacrifice, 
the  most  liberal  giver  of  gems."  ^  He  spreads  it  on  the  southern  side,  with  its 
points  towards  the  east,  reciting  the  commencement  of  the  Yajurveda.  1.  **  I 
gather  thee  for  the  sake  of  rain.  '*  2.  ^  I  pluck  thee**  (at  this  he  is  supposed  to 
break  off  the  branch  of  a  tree)  '^  for  the  sake  of  strength.  S.  Ye  are**  (he 
touches  calves  with  the  branch  he  had  puUed  off)  **  like  unto  air.  4.  May  the 
liberal  generator  of  worlds  make  you  "  (here  he  touches,  or  is  supposed  to  touch, 
milch-cows  with  the  same  branch)  ^  happily  reach  this  most  excelfent  sacrifice.*'^ 
In  like  manner  he  lays  grass  on  the  two  other  sides  of  the  fire,  on  the  western 
side  with  the  tips  to  the  north,  crying,  *'  Fire !  approach  to  taste  my  offerings; 
thou  who  art  praised  for  the  gift  of  oblations ;  sit  down  on  this  grass,  thou,  who 
art  the  complete  performer  of  the  solemn  sacrifice ;  **  ||  and  on  the  northern  side 
with  the  tips  pointed  to  the  east,  saying,  '*  May  divine  waters  be  auspicious  to 
us,**  &&**  When  aU  these  ceremonies  are  completed,  he  stirs  the  fire,  and  sprinkles 
water  upon  it,  after  which,  having  his  hands  smeared  with  clarified  butter,  he 
offers  food  three  several  times,  repeating,  ^*  Earth !  sky !  heaven ! "  Five  similar 
oblaticms  are  next  performed :  one  to  the  r^ent  of  fire ;  one  to  the  god  of  medi* 
cine ;  one  to  the  assemUed  deities ;  one  to  the  lord  of  created  beings ;  and  one 
to  the  creator  of  the  universe.  Six  more  oblations  are  then  offered  with  six 
prayers,  every  oblation  having  its  separate  prayer.  1.  "  Fire !  thou  dost  expiate 
a  sin  against  the  gods ;  may  tiiis  oblation  be  efficacious.  2.  Thou  dost  expiate  a 
sin  against  man.  S.  Thou  dost  expiate  a  sin  against  the  manes.  4.  Thou  dost 
expiate  a  sin  against  my  own  souL  5.  Thou  dost  expiate  repeated  sins.  6. 
Thou  dost  expiate  every  sin  I  have  committed,  whether  wilfully  or  unintention- 
ally :  may  this  oblation  be  efl&cadous.*'  He  next  worships  the  fire,  making  an 
oblation  with  the  following  prayer;   *' Fire!   seven  are  thy  fiiels;  seven  thy 

#  «  I  dismiss  far  away  camiTorous  fire,"  &c,  quoted  above,  p.  250. 

f  *'  Tire!  this  wood  is  tfay  origin,  which  is  attainable  in  all  seasons;  whence,  being  produced, 
thou  dost  shine.    Knowing  this,  seise  on  it,  and  afterwards  augment  our  wealth.** 

X  This  is  the  first  verse  of  the  Rig  Veda,  with  which  it  is  customaiy  to  begin  the  daily  perusal 
of  that  Veda. 

§  A  lecture  of  the  Yajush  is  always  begun  with  this  text. 

II  The  text  with  which  a  lecture  of  the  Samaveda  is  hegun« 

^*  The  prayer  which  precedes  a  lecture  of  the  A^hermu 
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Book  IL  tongues ;  seveti  thy  holy  sages ;  seven  thy  beloved  abodes ;  seven  ways  do  seren 
sacrificers  worship  thee :  thy  sources  are  seven :  be  content  wkh  this  clarified 
butter :  may  this  oblation  be  efficacious."  As  the  sacred  lamp  was  lighted  fixr 
the  repulsion  of  .evil  spirits,  before  the  oblations  to  the  gods  and  the  manes  were 
presented,  it  is  now  extinguished^  while  recitation  is  made  of  the  following  text ; 
'^  In  sdenm  acts  of  religion,  whatever  £uls  through  the  negligence  of  those  who 
perfiorm  the  ceremony,  may  be  perfected  solely  through  meditation  cm  Vishnu." 
The  oblations  to  spirits  are  next  offered :  the  performer  depositing  pcniions  of 
food  in  the  several  places  prescribed  for  it,  having  previously  swept  each  place 
with  his  hand  and  sprinkled  it  with  water.  Near  the  spot  where  the  vessel  of 
water  stands,  he  makes  three  offerings,  sajring,  ^  Salutation  to  rain  !  to  water ! 
to.  the  earth ! "  He  makes  them  at  both  doors  of  his  house  to  Dhatri,  and  Vid- 
hatri,  or  Brahma,  the  protector  and  creator.  He  presents  them  towards  the 
eight  points  of  the  compass,  adding  salutation  to  tfami,  and  to  the  regents  of  them. 
T^  Brahm,  to  the  sky,  and  to  the  sun,  he  makes  oUations  with  salutation,  in  the 
middle  of  the  house.  He  then  offers  similar  oblations  to  all  the  gods ;  to  all 
bemgs4  to  twffight ;  and  to  the  lord  of  all  beings.  After  the  sacrament  of  spirits 
thus  performed,  4lie  worshipper,  shifting  the  sacramental  coed,  and  looking 
towards  the  sauth^  drops  upon  (me  knee,  and  presents  an  oblation  to  IJxe  maioas 
of  ancaBtocs,  saying,  *'  Sahitation  to  progenitars :  may  this  aaacestcal  ixxA  be 
aceeptabia"  Havii^  performed  a  lustration,  he  should  then  pifisent  food  to  his 
guests.  ^^  When  he  has  thus, "  says  Mr.  Cokbrooke,  **  allotted  out  of  the  &Qd 
prepared  for  his  own  repast,  one  portion  to  the  gods,  a  second  to  progemtots,  a 
third  to  all  beings,  and  a  fourlii  to  his  guests,  he  and  his  family  may  theii#  and 
not  before,  consume  the  remaining  portion  of  t3ie  food."  This  ceremony  mupt 
be  regularly  performed  in  the  forenoon,  by  those'  to  whom  the  foil  cekbratioa  .of 
the  five  sacraments  is  impracticable ;  and  by  scmie  persons  it  is  repeated  agaiiB  in 
the  evening.* 

After  this  tedious,  though  greatly  abridged  account,  of  the  diedly  ceremonie?  of 
the  HinduiB,  we  come  to  those  which  are  perf(»med  at  certain  great  and  duMBi 
epochs.  On  these,  however,  I  shall  content  myself  with  some  very  general 
notices. 

The  Brahmens  wait  not  for  the  period  of  birth  to  commence  the  ceremonies 
which  pertain  to  eadi  individual.  *^  Widi  auspicious  acts,*'  says  the  h^  text, 
^*  prescribed  by  the  Veda,  must  ceremonies  on  conception^  and  so  forth,  Ibe  duly 

*  Colebrooke  on  the  Religious  CteraMiaiQS  of  the  Hiiidu(i»  Aii«t.Jftai.  m271  to  .375. 
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peifanned,  which  purify  the  bodies  of  the  three  ckisses  in  this  life»  and  qualify  Chap.  VL 
them  fw  the  next."  CNiUtions  to  fire  are  requii:ed  during  the  mother's  pr^^nancy, 
and  holy  rites  are  commanded  on  the  birth  of  the  child*     '<  Befiire  the  section  of 
the  navel  strings  a  cei^emony  is  ordaii^  on  the  birth  of  a  male  child  i  he  must  be 
made^  whik.  saered  texts  are  pronouiice^  to  taste  a  little  honey  and  clarified  butter 
&om  a  golden  spoop."  *    The  ceremony  of  giving  a  name  is  ordained  to  be  per« 
formed  on  ^  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  the  births  ''  or  on  some  fortunate  day 
of  the  moQil,  at  a  lucky  hour,  and  under  thejnfluence  of  a.  star  with  good  quali* 
ties*''  t    The  cfmrnony  of  the  tonsure,  which  i&  one  of  the  distinguidiing  mark^ 
<tf  the .firsst  three  classes,  is  a.  rite  of  great  solemnity^  commanded  to  be  performed 
in  the  first  or  third  year  after  birth4    But  of  all  the  ritual  ordinances  of  the  Hia« 
dus  nime  are.  redi:oned  more .  essential .  or  .important  than  those  relating  to  ih^^' 
investiture.    *'  In  the  eighth  year  fix)m  the  conception  of  a  Brahmen,'^  says  the 
law  of  Menu, /^  in  the  eleventh  jBrom  that  of  a  Cahatriya,  and  in  the  twdfth  from 
that  of  a.Vaiqra,  let  the  fifttber  inv^t  the  child  with,  themaricof  his  dass :  Should 
a  BrahmesD*.  or  his  JBither  fiar  him,  be.  desirous  of  his  advantement  in  sacred 
knowledge,  a  Cshatriya  of  extending  his  poww,  or  a  Vaisya  of  engaging  in  mer« 
entile  business,;  the  inveskituxe  may  be  made  in  t;he  fifth,  sfactfa,  or  eighth  years 
respectivdy*  *  The  ceremony  of  investiture,  iiallowed  by  the  gayatri,  must  not  be 
delayed,  in  the  case  of:apriesti  b^ond  t^e  sixteenth  year ;  norin  tfaM  of.asol* 
dier,  beyond  the  t wenty-seoond ;  nor  in  that  xkf  a  meochant,  beyond  the  twenfy* 
Jburth^    After  that  alt  youths  of  the9e  three  dasses,  who  have  ndt  been  invested 
at  the  proper  time,  beoame  vratyas  or  outcasts,  degraded  firom  the  gayatri,  and 
contemned  by  the  virtuous.    Withi  such  impure  .men  let  no  Brahmen,  even  in 
distcess  fiv  subsistence,  ever  form  a.oonnezion  in. law,  either  by  the  study  of  the 
Veda,  or  .by  affinity."  j    The  inlestiture,  or  institution,  is  usually  denominated 
the  second  iHrtK;  and  it  is^firom  this  ceremony  that  the  three  highest  classes  are 
denominated  the  twice-born.  ||     It  consists  chiefly  in  bestowing  upon  the  object 
of  the  rite,  a  mantle^  a  girdle,  a  sacrificial  cord^  and  a  staff,  with  numerous  cere- 
monies,  prayers,  and  holy  texts.     ^  Let  students  of  t&e  Veda,"  says  the  law  of 
Menu,**  '^  Wear  for  their  mantles,  the  hides  of  black  antelopes,  of  common  deer, 
or  of  goats»  with  lower  vests  of  woven  sana,  of  cshuma,  and  of  wool,  in  the  direct 

•  Lufitiites  of  Menu,  ch.  ii.  26, 27, 29.  f  lb.  SO.  %  ^*  ^^*  f  lb.  S6  to  40. 

n  **  The 'first  birth  is.from  a  natural  mother;  the  second,  from  the  ligation  of  the  zone ;  the 
diird,  from  the  due  performance  of  the  sacrifice ;  wxch  are  the  births  of  him  who  is  usually  caUed 
tfriee-bom."    lb.  169. 

«•  lb.  41  to  48,  and64,  65, 6& 
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Book  II.  order  of  their  dasses.  The  girdle  of  a  priest  must  be  made  of  munja^  in  a  tiijyf^ 
cord^  smooth,  and  soft;  that  of  a  warrior  must  be  a  bow-string  of  murva;  that  of 
a  merchant,  a  triple  thread  of  sana.  The  sacrificial  thread  of  a  Brahmen  must 
be  made  of  cotton,  so  as  to  be  put  on  ovar  his  head  in  three  strings ;  that  of  a 
Oshatriya,  of  Sana  thread  only ;  that  of  a  V aisya,  of  woollen  thread.*  A  priest 
ought  bj  law  to  carry  a  staff  of  Bilva  or  PMate;  a  soldier,  of  Bata  or  Chadfara; 
a  merchant,  of  Venn,  or  Udumbanu  The  staff  of  a  priest  must  be  of  such  a 
length  as  to  reach  his  hair;  that  of  a  soldier  to  reach  his  fordiead;  and  that  of  a 
merchant  to  reach  his  nose.  Let  all  the  staves  be  straight^  without  fractmie,  of  a 
handsome  appearance,  not  likely  to  terrify  men,  with  their  bark  perfect,  uidiutt 
by  fire.  His  girdle,  his  leathern  mantle,  his  staff,  his  sacrificial  cord,  and  his 
ewer,  he  must  throw  into  the  water,  when  they  are  worn  out  or  broken,  and 
receive  others  hallowed  by  mystical  texts.  The  c^emony  of  cesanta,  cv  cutting 
off  the  hair,  is  ordained  for  a  priest  in  the  sixteenth  year  firom  conceptioB  ;  fi»  a 
soldier,  in  the  twenty  second ;  for  a  merchant,  two  years  later.  Sudi  is  the  re« 
vealed  law  of  institution  for  the  twice4x>m,  an  institution  in  whidi  their  second 
birth  deariy  consists,  and  which  causes  their  advancement  in  holiness.? 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage,  which  next  call  fixr  our  attention,  are  extremely 
numerous.  The  bridegroom  is  first  of  all  received  by  .the  fiEtther  of  the  bri^ 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  hospitality  which  we  have  already  described ;  and 
during  this'  time  the  bride  is  bathed,  f  When  these  rules  are  finished,  the  hand  of 
the  bride  is  placed  in  that  of  the  brid^;room,  both  having,  been  previously  nibbed 
with  some  auspidous  drug,  and  a  matron  binds  them  with  cusa  grass  amidthe  sound 
^of  cheerful  music.  The  &ther  of  the  bride  then  bichling  the  attendant  priests 
begin  their  acdamations,  pours  water  fix>m  a  vessd  containing  tila  and  cusa  grass, 
upon  the  hands  of  the  united  pair,  and  uttering  the  words,  '^  God  the  exastent,*^ 
and  pronouncing  the  napfies  and  designations  of  the  bridegroom^  the  bride,  and 

*  The  Persians  also  had  a  cincture  which  was  given  them  as  a  grand  reUgions  emUem,  about» 
ihe  period  of  manhood.    See  the  Sadda  in  Hyde,  p.  441  • 

t  Three  vessels  of  water^are  poured  severally  upon  her  head,  and  at  each  time  one  of  the  follow- 
ing prayers  is  in  order  pronounced :  1.  ^'  Love !  I  know  thy  name.  Thou  art  called  an  into^cadng 
beverage.  Bring  the  bridegroom  happily.  For  thee  was  framed  the  inebriating  drao^t.  Fire  ! 
thy  best  origin  is  here.  Through  devotion  wert  thou  created.  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.** 
--^  ^*  Damsel,  I  anoint  this  thy  generative  organ  with  honey,  because  it  is  the  second  moath 
of  the  Creator :  by  that  thou  subduest  all  males,  though  unsubdued ;  \ff  that  thou  «i:t  lively,  and 
dost  hold  domidon;  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.-'— S.  **  May  the  prin^eval  ruling  sages,  who 
framed  the  female  organ,  as  a  fire  that  consumeth  flesh,  and  thereby  framed. «  procreating  juice^ 
grant  the  prolific  power  that  proceeds  firom  the  three-homed  built  and.firom  thj^  sun." 
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Idnifldf)  Bays,  ^*  1  g^ve  unto  thee  this  damsel,  adorned  with  jewds»  and  protected  Chap*.  VI. 
by  the  lord  of  creatures."  The  bridegroom  replies,  ''  Well  be  it"  The  bride- 
groom then  having  receiyed  from  the  fisther  of  the  bride  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
redted  an  appropriate  text,  the  parties  are  affianced,  and  wali(.  forth,  while  the 
bridegroom  thus  addresses  the  bride ;  <^  May  the  regents  of  space,  may  air,  the 
sun,  and  fire,  dispel  that  anxiety  whidi  thou  feelest  in  thy  mind ;  and  turn  thy 
heart  to  me.  Be  gentle  in  thy  aspect,  and  loyal  to  thy  husband ;  be  fortunate 
in  cattle,  amiable  in  thy  mind,  and  beautifiil  in  thy  person :  be  mother  of  valiant 
sons ;  be  ihnd  of  delights ;  be  cheerful ;  and  bring  prosperity  to  our  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds.**  *  A  libation  of  water  is  afterwards  made ;  and  the  fietther  of  the 
bride,  having  meditated  the  gayatri,  ties  a  knot  with  the  skirts  of  the  mantles 
pf  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  sayings  ^  Ye  must  be  inseparably  united  in  matters 
ofduty,  wealth,  and  love."  The  bridegroom  next  attires  the  bride  with  a 
variety. of  ceremonies  of  which  the  Ibllowing  are  the  most  remarkable.  Going 
to  the  principal  i^iurtm^it  of  the  house,  he  prepares  a  sacrificial  fire^  and  hal- 
lows the  im{dements ;  when  one  friend  of  his  bearing  ajar  of  water  walks  round 
the  fire,  and  stops  on  the  south  side  of  it ;  and  another,  performing  the  same  cere- 
mony, places  himsdf  oa  the  right  of  the  first  The  bridegroom  then  casts 
four  dottUe  bandfuls  a£.  rice,  mixed  with  leaves  of  Sami,  into  a  flat  basket ;  and 
pladng  near  it  a  stone  and  mullar,  which  witii  formality  he  had  previounly 
touched,  he  causes  the  bride  to  be  clothed  with  a  new  waistdoth  and  scarf,  while 
he  himself  redt^  a  variety  of  prayers.  This  being  done,  the  bride  goes  to 
the  western  side  of  the  fir^  and  recites  a  prayer,  while  she  steps  on  a  mat  made 
of  virana  grass,  and  covered  with  silk.  She. then  sits  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
mat,  and  the  brid^;room  makes  six  oblations  of  clarified  butter,  reciting  a 
prayer  with  eadL  f  After  this  he  names  the  three  worlds  separatdy  and  con- 
jointly, presenting  oblations ;  and  makes  Jfour  or  five  oblations  to  fire  and  to  the 
moon.  Aft;er  these  he  rises  up  with  the  bride,  and  passing  from  her  left  to  her 
right  mdkes  her  join  her  hands  in  a  hdlow  fiirm.  The  rice,  which  was  pre- 
viously put  in  the  basket,  being  then  taken  up,  and  the  stone  which  was  laid  near 


*  'The  latter  part  of  this  address  Mr.  Colebrooke  thinks  proper  to  veil  in  a  Latin  dress,  and 
certainly  witfi  good  reason;  for,  if  it  be  considered  that  this  is  a  speech  of  a  bridegroom  to  his 
wgiik  bride,  while  the  marriage  ceremony  is  yet  in  the  act  of  performance,  it  is  an  instance  of 
grossness  to  which  there  is  probably  no  puvllel:  The  qpeech  is  as  follows.  lUa  redamans  aodpito 
fittcinmn  meom,  quod  qgo  peramans  intromittam  in  cam,  multse  qutk  illecebrae  sistont. 

f  Of  these  the  first  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen :  ^  May  fire  come  first  among  the  gods ;  may 
itMscae  heroflqiring  from  the  fetters  of  death ;  may  Vanma  king -of  waters  grant  that  this 
woman  shouU  never  bemoan  a  calamity  befidlen  her  chil^n.** 

3  L  3 
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Book  II,  being  placed  before  the  bride,  she  treads  on  it  with  the  point  of  her  right  foo^ 
while  the  bridegroom  recites  this  prayer,  **  Ascend  this  stone ;  be  firm  like  this 
stone ;  distress  my  foe,  and  be  not  subservient  to  my  enemies.'^  He  then  pour» 
on  her  hands  a  ladlefiil  of  -clarified  butter ;  another  pierson  gives  her  the  rice  ; 
two  ladlefuls  of  butter  are  poured  over  it ;  when  she  separates  her  hands,  and 
lets  fall  the  rice  on  the  fire,  while  a  holy  text  iS  recited.  Slie  treads  again  on 
the  stone,  again  makes  an  oblation  of  rice,  again  a  prayer  is  recited,  again 
walking  is  performed'  round  the  fire,  again  four  or  five  oblations  are  made  with 
similar  ceremonies  and  prayers,  when  the  bridegroom  pours  two  ladlefuls  of 
butter  on  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and  then  rice  out  of  it  into  the  fire,  sayings 
^  May  this  oblation  to  fire  be  efiicadous^**  After  the  ceremony  of  ascending  the 
stone  and  throwing  the  rice  into  the  fire,  the  Bride  is  conducted  to  the  bridegroom, 
and  by  him  directed  to  step  successively  into  seven  circles,  while  seven  texts  are 
repeated.  This  is  the  most  emphatical  part  of  the  ritual ;  for  no  sooner  is  the 
seventh  step  of  the  bride  performed,  than  the  nuptial  bond  is  complete  and 
irrevocable.  The  bridegroom  then  in  appropriate  texts  addresses  the  bride  and 
the  spectators,  dismissing  them ;  after  which  his  fiiend,  who  stood  near  the  sacri*- 
fidal  fire,  bearing  a  jar  of  water,  advances  to  the  spot  where  the  seventh  step  was^ 
completed,  and,  while  a  prayer  is  recited,  pours  water  on  the  head,  first  of  the 
liridegroom,  and  then  of  the  bride.  Upon  this,  the  biridegroom,  putting  his  left 
hand  under  the  hands  of  the  bride,  which  are  joined  in  a  hollow  posture,  takes 
her  right  hand  in  his,  and  recites  six  holy  texts ;  after  which  he  sits  down  with 
her  near  the  fire,  and  makes  oblations,  while  severally  and  conjointly  he  names 
the  three  worlds.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  the  stars  begiii  to 
appear,  the  bride  sits  down  on  a  bull's  hide,  of  a  red  colour,  placed  with'  the 
neck  towards  the  east,  and  the  hair  upwards ;  and  the  bridegroom,  sitting  down 
beside  her,  mskes  oblations,  naming  the  three  worids  as  usual ;  then  Ax.  other 
oblations,  pouring  each  time  the  remainder  of  the  clarified  butter  on  her  heiad, 
and  reciting  prayers.*    After  rising  up,  and  contemplating  the  polar  star  a^  an 

*  As  these  prayers  have  somethmg  Ib  them  characteristic,  they  had  better  here  be  presented  : 
1.  '^  I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  ill  marks  in  the  lines  of  thy  hands,  in  thy  eye-lashes,  and  in 
the  spots  on  thy  body.  2.  I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  aU  the  iU  marks  in  thy  hair ;  "and  what-^ 
ever  is  sinful  in  thy  looking  or  in  thy  crying.  3.  I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  that  may  be 
sinful  in  thy  temper,  in  thy  speaking,  and  in  thy  laughing.  4<»  I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all 
the  ill  marks  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  the  dark  intervals  between  them ;  in  thy  hands  and  in  thy  feet* 
5.  I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  aU  the  ill  marks  on  thy  thighs,  on  thy  privy  part,  on  thy 
haunches,  and  on  the  lineaments  of  thy  figure*    6.  Whatever  natural  or  accidental  evil  marka- 
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emblem  of  stability,  matrons  pour  tipon  tbem  water  mixed  with  leaves,  which  Chap.  TI. 
bad  been  placed  upoti  tin  altar  prepared  fdr  that  purpose,  and  the  bridegroom 
again  makes  oUatioiis  with  the  names  of  the  worlds.     He  then  eats  food,  pre^ 
pared  without  &ctitious  salt,  reciting  prayers  during  the  meal ;  and  when  he  has 
finished,  the  remainder  is  ^ven  to  the  bride.     During  the  three  subsequent  days 
the  married  couple  must  remain  In  the  house  of  the  father  of  the  bride, '  must 
abstain  fix>m  factitious  salt,  must  live  chastely  and  austerely,  sleeping  on  the 
ground.     On  the  fourth  day  the  bridegroom  carries  her  to  his  house,  reciting 
texts  when  he  iiscends  tiie  carriage,  and  when  they  come  to  cross  roads.     Lead- 
ing her  into  his  own  house  he  chants  a  hymn,  when  matrons  hail,  and  seat  he^ 
on  a  bull's  hide  as  before,  and  the  bridegroom  recites  a  prayer.     They  place 
next  a  young  child  in  her  lap,  putting  roots  of  lotus,  or  fruits,  into  his  hand'; 
when  the  bridegroom  takes  him  up,   and,  preparing  a  sacrifidal  fire  with  all 
the  usual  ceremonies,  makes  eight  different  oblations,  with  as  many  prayers. 
The  bride  then  salutes  her '  fether  in  law,  and  the  other  relations  of  her  husband. 
The    bridegroom   prepares  another  sacrifidal  fire,   and   sits  down    with  the 
bride  on  his  r^ht  hand ;  when,  with  the  usual  preliminary  and  conduding 
oblations  to  the  three  worids,  he  makes  twenty  oblations,  with  as  many  prayers, 
throwing  the  remainder  of  each  portion  of  the  consecrated  butter  into  a  jar  of 
water,  which  is  afterwards  poured  on  the  head  of  the  bride. 

If  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  marriage  are  thus  multipfied,  trivial,  and  tire- 
wome,  those  allotted  to  funerals  are  in  point  of  number  stiQ  more  exorbitant  and 
oppressive.  After  a  spedmto,  however,  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies,  there  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  monotonous  in  the  detail  of  the  rest ;  and  hardly  any  thing 
is  more  ungrateful  than  to  be  obliged  to  go  through  them.  The  reader  is,  there- 
fore, spared  the  task  of'  study^g  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Hindus,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding, he  may  form  a  suffident  conception  as,  in  point  of  character  they 
exactly  resemble  those  which  have  already  been  described.* 

Of  the  monthly  ceremonies,  one  may  suffice  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  whole. 
•*  .From  month  to  month,**  says  the  law  of  Menu,  ^  on  the  dark  day  of  the  moon, 
let  a  twice^bom  man,  having  finished  the  daUy  sacrament  of  the  Pitris,  and  his 
fire  being  still  blazing,  perform  the  solemn  sraddha.**  f  Of  the  sraddhas,  which 
are  numerous,  but  very  similar,  the  following  is  exhibited  as  a  specimen.    The 

were  on  all  thy  limbs,  I  have  obviated  all  such  marks  by  these  full  oblations  of  clarified  butter. 
May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.** 

*  See  a  very  full  delineation  of  these  funeral  rites  in  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Second  Essay  on  the 
Beligious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  Asiat.  Res.  vii.  2S9  to  264. 

f  Institutes  of  Menu,  iil  122.. 
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Book  II.  person  who  is  to  perform  the  ceremony  having  purified  the  place  bj-smeoff 
ing  it  with  cow-dung,  raises  on  it  an  altar  of  sand  of  certain  dimensions  and 
form,  washes  his  hands  and  feet^  sips  water,  and  puts  a  ring  of  cusa  grass 
pn  the  ring  fing^  of  each  hand.  He  then  sits  down  on  a  cushion  of  cusa  gras8» 
and  lights  a  lamp,  reciting  a  prayer.  He  next  places  the  utensils  and  materials 
in  order,  sprinkles  water  on  himself  and  aH  around,  meditates  on  Vishnu, 
sumamed  the  Lotos-eyed,  meditates  three  times  the  gayatri,  and  after  some 
ceremonies  proceeds  to  invite  and  to  welcome  the  assembled  gods  and  the  manes. 
Two  little  cushions,  of  three  blades  of  cusa  grass,  he  places  on  one  side  of  the 
altar  for  the  Viswadevas,  and  six  in  fix)nt  of  it  for  the  Pitris,  and  strewing  on 
them  cusa  grass,  he  asks,  ^'  Shall  I  invoke  the  assembled  gods  ?  **  Do  so ;  is 
the  answer :  upon  which  he  exclaims,  *^  Assembled  gods  !  hear  my  invocation ; 
come  and  sit  down  on  this  holy  grass.**  After  scattering  barley,  and  meditatmg 
a  prayer  to  the  gods,  he  invites  the  manes  of  ancestors  with  similar  invo- 
cations;   and    welcomes    the    gods    and   manes    with    oblations    of   water, 

* 

ice  in  vessels  made  of  leaves.  He  puts  cusa  grass  into  the  vessels,  and 
sprinUes  them  with  water,  while  he  recites  the  prayer,  beginning,  ^^  May  divine 
waters  be  auspicious  to  us;**  he  next  throws  barley  into  the  vessels  intended  for  thie 
gods,  and  tila  into  those  intended  for  the  manes,  vdth  a  prayer  appropriate  to  each. 
The  vessels  are  then  taken  up  in  succession,  a  prayer  being  repeated  for  each ;  the 
cusa  grass  placed  on  the  vesseb  is  put  into  the  hand  of  a  Brahmen ;  that  which 
was  under  them  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  person  by  whom  the  sraddha  is  per* 
formed;  and  he  pours  through  it,  on  the  hand  of  the  Brahmen,  the  water  which 
the  vessels  contained,  then  piles  up  the  empty  vessels  in  three  sets,  and  overturns 
them,  saying,  while  he  reverses  the  first,  ^  Thou  art  a  mansion  for  ancestors." 
.Taking  up  food,  smeared  with  clarified  butter,  he  next  makes  two  oblations  to 
fire,  with  two  corresponding  prayers.  The  residue  of  the  oblation,  the  per- 
former having  consecrated  it  by  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  having  sweetened 
it  with  honey  and  sugar,  and  having  meditated  the  gayatri  with  the  names  of 
worlds,  is  distributed  among  the  Brahmens ;  and  when  they  have  eaten  tiU  they 
have  acknowledged  that  they  are  satisfied,  *  he  gives  them  water  to  rinse  their 
mouths.  He  then  ofiers  the  cakes,  consisting  of  balls  or  lumps  of  food,  mixed 
with  clarified  butter,  observing  the  requisite  ceremonies.  In  the  next  place  he 
makes  six  libations  of  water  fix)m  the  palms  of  his  hands,  with  the  salutation  to 
the  seasons ;  then  places,  with  due  ceremonies  and  texts,  a  thread  on  each  funeral 
cake,  to  serve  as  apparel  for  the  manes.  After  this  he  takes  up  the  middle  cake 
and  smells  it,  or  his  wife,  if  they  are  desirous  of  male  offspring,  eats  it,  while  they 
recite  a  correspondent  prayer.    He  takes  up  the  rest  of  the  cakes,  and  smelling 
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them  one  after  another,  throws  them  into  a  vessd;  which  done»  thejr  are  given  Chap.  VI. 
to  a  mendicant  priest,  or  a  cow,  or  dse  cast  into  the  water.    He  then  dismisses  ^"v**"^ 
the  manes,  redting  a  holy  text,  and  having  walked  round  the  spot,  and  recited 
a  prayer,  departs.*    ''  Formal  obsequies,'*  says  Mr.  Cofebrooke,  ''^are  performed 
no-less  than  ninety  six  times  in  every  year.'*  f 

We  have  now  contanplated  the  religion  of  the  Hindus^  in  two  in^rtant  points  Grand  test  of 
of  view :  but  there  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  a  religious  system  more  l^^^^i^ 
worthy  of  attention  than  its  morality;  than  the  ideas  which  it  inculcates  ^i^  ^^l^^hLh it 
meeting  merit  and  demerit,  purity  and  impurity,  innocence  and  guilt.    If  those  lays  upon 

inoral  Goties. 

quahties  which  render  a  man  amiable,  respectable,  and  useful,  as  a  human  wd  religious 
being;  if  wisdom,  ben^oence,  self-command,  are  celebrated  as  the  chief  re- 


» t  ttni 


to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty ;  if  the  production  of  happiness  is 
steadily  and  consistently  rqnesented  as  the  most  acceptable  worship  of  the 
Creator,  no  other  proof  is  requisite,  that  they  who  framed,  and  they  who  under- 
stand this  religion,  have  arrived  at  high  and  refined  notions  of  an  All-perfisct 
being.  But  where^  with  no  more  attention  to  morality,  than  the  exigencies 
and  laws  of  hunum  nature  fixrce  upon  the  attention  of  the  rudest  tribes,  the 
sacred  duties  are  made  to  comdst  in  frivolous  observances,  there,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, the  religious  ideas  of  the  people  are  barbarous.  The  train  of  thought 
which  tends  to  this  condurion  is  extremely  similar  to  that  which  gives  birth  to 
other  deformities  in  the  religious  system  of  ignorant  minds.  From  the  imbeci- 
lity which  usually  accompanies  exalted  station,  it  is  found,  even  when  society  is 
consideraUiy  improved,  that  assiduous  attendance  upon  the  person  of  the  great 
man  or  prince,  and  unwearied  contrivances  for  the  expression  of  devotion  and* 
reqpect,  are  the  path  which  leads  the  most  surely  to  his  fietvour.t  To  the  rude 
mind,  no  other  rule  suggests  itself  for  paying  court  to  the  Divine  Being;  and  as 
among  a  barbarous  people,  the  forms  of  address,  of  respect,  and  compliment, 
are  generally  multiplied  into  a  great  variety  of  grotesque  and  frivolous  ceremo- 
nies,  so  it  hajqiens  with  r^;ard  to  their  religious  service.  •  An  endless  succession 
of  absurd  observances  in  compliment  to  the  god  is  suf^iosed  to  afford  him  the 
most  exquisite  dehgfat ;  while  the  common  discharge  of  the  benefieent  duties  of 
human  life  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  comparative  indifference.    It  is  unneces- 


*  Colebrodse  on  the  Rdi^ous  Ceremoniei  of  the  Hfakhis,  Atiat.  Res,  vii.  264  to  270. 
.  t  *•  270. 

X  That  one  campaign  in  the  court  is  better  than  two  in  the  field,  has  paaied*bto  a  psoveib* 
under  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe. 
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Book  II.    sary  to  cite  instances  in  support  of  this  representation^  of  which  the  whole 
^'""*'<'~^  history  of  the  religion  of  barbarous  nations  is  a  continual  proof. 

Even   those  inquirers  who  have  been  least  aware  of  the  grossness  of  the 
ideas  which  make  up  the  Hindu  religion,  have .  seen  and  acknowledged  that 
wretched  ceremonies  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  its  practical  part.     The 
precepts  which  are  lavished  upon  its  ceremonies  bury,  in  their  exorbitant  mass, 
the  pittance  bestowed  upon  all  other  duties   taken  together.     On  all  occasions 
ceremonies  meet  the  attention  as  the  pre-eminent  duties  of  the  Hindu.     The 
holiest  man  is  always  he,  by  whom  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion  are  moat 
strictly  performed.     Never  among  any  other  people  did  the.  ceremonial  part  of 
religion  prevail  over  the  moral  to  a  greater,  probably  to  an  equal  extent.    It  is 
one  of  the  particular  modes  of  thinking  among  the  Hindus,  to  regard  the  house* 
holder,  distinctively,  and  almost  exdusiyely,  as  a  member  of  society.    Yet  of 
the  many  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  to  hiin>  almost  thef  whole  concern  rdigioua 
observances.*    Nor  is  it  by  the  general  strain  alone. of.  the  hdy  text,  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  made  so  far  to  prevail  over  morality;  there  are  many  posi« 
live  declarations  by  which  jthe  preference,,  nay  the  infinite  superiority,  is  ascribed 
to  them.     *^  Devotion,"  says  Menu,  ^is  equal  to  the  performance  of  all  duties; 
it  is  divine  knowledge  in  a  Brahmen;  it. is  defence  of  the  people  in  a  Cshatriya; 
devotion  is  the  business  of,  trade  and  agriculliure  in  .a  Vaisya;  devotion  is  dutiful 
servipe  in  a  Sudra.     By  reading  each  day  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  Veda,  by 
performing  the  five  great  sacraments,  and  by  forgiving  dl  injuries,  even  sins  of 
the  highest  degree  shall  soon  be  efi'aced.''  f     In  the  fidloiwing  list  of  conditions, 
a  small  space  is  allptted  to  useful  virtue.     *^  By  injuring  nothing  animated,  by 
subduing  all  sensual  appetites,  by  devout  rites   ordained  in  the  Veda,  and  by 
rigorous  mortificationsi  men  obtain,  even  in  this  life,  the  state  of  beatitude.''  % 
*^  It  is  through  sacrifices,''  says  the  Calica  Purana,  ^  that  princes  obtain  bliss, 
heaven,  and  victory. over  their  enemies."^ 
Ideas  of  reii-       In  coucciving  the  honours  with  which  the  divine  powers  should  be  treated, 
•niTimplmty.  idcas  arisc  of  certain  qualities  with  which  it  is  holy  or  unholy  to  approach  them. 
As  there  are  certain  pollutions  with  which.it  would  be  held  disrespectful  to  ap- 

^  Tlie  performance  (e.  g.)  of  the  five  daily  sacraments,  of  which  no  one,  not  even  that  which 
is  falsely  rendered  hospitality,  has,  properly  speaking,  any  reference  to  the  duties  of  humanity. 
A  few  general  precepts  respecting  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  the  modes  pre* 
scribed  to  the  different  orders  of  the  Hindus,  are  in  fact  of  the  ceremonial  and  religious  cast. 
Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  iii.  and  iv.  where  the  duties  of  the  householder  are  described. 

f  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  xi.  236,  &c  %  ^bid.  ch.  vi.  75*  %  Asiat.  Res.  ▼,  371. 
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proach  an  earthly  superior,  the  same  sentiment,  as  usual,  is  transferred  to  the  Chap.  VI. 
heavens ;  and  the  nbtidn  of  a  religious  impurity  is  engendered  This  is  a  car- 
cumstanoe  of  considerable  importance.  By  the  nature  of  the  particulars  to 
which  the  belief  of  religious  purity  and  impurity  is  attached,  a  very  decisive  crite- 
rion is  afforded  of  the  sort  of  mind  which  the  Divine  Being .  is  supposed  to 
possess.  The  causes  of  impurity  among  the  Brahmens  are  exceedingly  numerous; 
and  that  they  are. exceedingly  strange  a  few  instances  will  prove.  ^<  When  a 
child  has  teethed,"  says  the  law  of  Menu,  *^  and  when,  after  teething,  his  head 
has  been  shorn,  and  when  he  has  been  ^rt  with  liis  thread,  and  when,  being 
fiili  grown,  he  dies,  aU  his  kindred  are  impure :  oh  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  law 
is  the  same."*  Among  a  variety  of  other  instances  it  is  declared,  that  he  who 
has  touched  a  Cihandala,  a  woman  in  her  courses,  an  outcast,  a  new-bom  chUd, 
a  corpse,  or  one  who  has  touched  a  corpse,  is  impure.  A  Brahmen  who  has 
touched  a  human  bone  is  impure,  f  The  rules  of  purification,  which  form  a  re- 
markable part  of  this  subject,  are  not  less  exorbitant  in  their  number,  or  extra- 
vagant in  their  forms.  On  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  the  modes  of  purification 
are  various,  according  to  various  cases :  one,  which  we  may  select  as  an  example, 
is  prescribed  in  the  following  words ;  ^^  Let  them  eat  vegetable  food  without 
iactitious  (that  is,  only  with  native)  salt ;  let  them  bathe  for  three  days  at  in- 
tervals; let  them  taste  no  flesh-meat;  and  let  them  sleep  apart  on  the  ground."^ 
^  Should  a  Brahmen  touch  a  human  bone  moist  with  oil,  he  is  purified  by  bath- 
ing ;  if  it  be  not  oily,  by  stroking  a  -cow,  or  by  looking  at  the  sun,  having 
sprinkled  his  mouth  with  water."  ^  All  those  functions  of  the  body,  by  which 
its  offensive  discharges  are  effected,  or  its  vital  powers  communicated,  afford  oc- 
casion for  the  ceremonies  of  purification.  ||     ^  Oily  exudations,"  says  the  law  of 

*  iDstitates  of  Menu,  ch.  ▼.  58.  f  Ih.  85,  87.  J  lb.  73.  §  lb.  87. 

II  The  Hindus,  among  whom  the  idea  of  delicacy,  in  regard  either  to  physical  or  moral  objects,, 
appears  never  to  have  taken  rise,  describe  these  occasions  of  purification,  in  the  plainest,  or  in 
other,  words  the  grossest  terms.  There  is  a  long  series  of  precepts  about  voiding  the  excrements, 
(Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  iv.  45  to  52):  And  for  purification  afterwards,  **  Let  each  man,"  says  the 
law,  **  sprinkle  the  cavities  of  his  body,  and  taste  water  in  due  form  when  he  has  discharged 
urine  or  feces :  First,  let  him  thriee  taste  water ;  then  twice  let  him  wipe  his  mouth,  but  a  woman 
or  servile  man  may  once  respectively  make  that  ablution;"  (Ibid.  ch.  v.  138,  139.)  '*  Having 
Tomited^  or  been  purged,  let  him  bathe  and  taste  clarified  butter :  for  him  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  a  woman,  bathing  is  ordained  by  law ; "  (Ibid.  144.)  In  one  instance  there  is  a  curious 
contrariety :  It  is  declared,  (Ibid.  108)  <<  A  woman  whose  thoughts  have  been  impure  is  purified 
by  her  monthly  discharge."  Yet  this  same  peculiarity  of  the  female  constitution  is  a  cause  of 
impurity ;  from  which  she  is  separated  by  bathing.    Ibid.  66.    ■ 
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Book  II.  Menu,  **  geminal  fluids,  blood,  dandruff,  urine,  &oes,  ear-wax,  nail-parings 
""^^^""■"■'^  phlegm,  tears,  concretions  on  the  ejes,  and  sweat,  are  the  twelve  impurities  of, 
the  human  frame,  and  for  cleansing  these  earth  and  water  must  be  used."* 
^^  He  who  carries  in  any  manner  an  inanimate  burthen,  and  is  touched  by  any 
thing  impure,  is  cleansed  by  making  an  ablution,  without  laying  his  burden 
down/'f  ^^  He  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  a  shakal,  or  an  ass,  by  any  car* 
nivorous  animal  frequentmg  a  town,  by  a  man,  a  horse,  a  camel,  or  a  boer^ 
may  be  purified  by  stopping  his  breath  during  one  repetition  df  the  gayatri^^f 
After  the  rules  for  the  purificSation  of  liying  bodies,  follow  precepts  for  the  puii- 
fication  of  things  inanimate.  For.  each  of  a  great  many  species,  a  separate  mode 
is  prescribed  Liand,  for  exanq)le,  is  cleansed,  by  sweeping,  by  smearing  with 
cow-dung,  by  sprinkling  with  cow's  urine,  by  scraping,  or  by  letting  a  cow  pass 
a  day  dnd  a  night  on  it.  ^  *^  The  purification  ordained  for  all  sorts  of  liquids,  is 
by  stirring  them  with  cusa  grass ;  for  cloths  folded,  by  sprinkling  them  with 
browed  water;  for  woodeti  utensils,  by  planing  them.  The  purificating  by 
sprinkling  is  ordained  for  grain  and  cloths  in  large  quantities ;  but  to  purify 
them  in  small  parceb,  such  as  a  man  may  easily  carry,  they  must  be  washed"  || 
These  instances,  selected  merely  as  a  small  specimen  of  a  great  whole,  will 
sufiice  to  show  what  moral  ideas  are  conveyed  and  inculcated  in  the  notions  of 
purity  and  impurity  comprised  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 
PenaDce ;  and  As  the  purifications,  *  SO  likewise  the  penances,  prescribed  by  the  various 
a  god,  whence  systcms  of  religidu,  afford  a  remarkable  .  indication  of  the  qualities  really 
itisdenved.  ascribed  to  the  object  of  worship.  All  penance  consists  in  suffering.  In 
the  same  degree  in  which  the  object  of  worship  is  supposed  to  be  delighted 
with  penance ;  in  the  same  degree  he  is  delighted  with  human  suffering ; 
and  so  far  as  he  delights  in  suffering,  for  its  own  sake,  so  far  he  is  a  ma- 
lignant and  a  mischievous  being ;  whatever  epithets  of  benevolence  his  vota* 
ries  may,  in  the  spirit  of  flattery,  confer  upon  him.  It  is  natural  to  a  nide 
and  ignorant  mind  to  regard  the  object  of  its  worship  as  malignant.  Things 
appear  great  or  little  by  comparison.  In  the  incessant  efforts  which  are  made 
to  ascend  another  step  in  adulation,  aU  the  epithets  i)f  greatness  and  honour 
are  first  lavished  upon  the  god;  and  next,  to  make  his  greatness  and  honour 
still  higher,  by  contrast,  every  epithet  of  meanness  and  contempt  is  heaped 
by  the  worshipper  upon  himself  and  his  kind.     The  same  is  the  case  with  th^ 

* 

♦  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  v.  184,  185.  t  I1>M*  14.3.  %  IbitL  xi\  200. 

$  Ibid  V.  124.  II  Ibid  115,  118. 
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happifiess  of  the  gfeatest  of  beings.  His  haj^iness  will  appear  the  greater,  the  Chap.  VI. 
tiiglier  it  is  raised  above  that  of  other  beings ';  of  course,  the  deeper  the  misery  of 
other  beings.  Henbe  it  is,  that  the  prayers  and  praises,  addressed  to  the  deity 
by  fade  nations,  abound  with  the  most  hyperbolical  expressions  of  human 
misery,  as  well  as  human  depravity ;  that  in  the  rdigion  of  rude  minds  plea- 
sure in  gaieral  bears  a  strong  mark  of  rqprobation,  and  the  voluntary  creation 
of  pain  is  the  strongest  of  all  recommendations  to  him  on  whom  the  issues  of 
life  depend.  In  the  language  of  the  Greeks  and  Rcmians,  the  gods  were  envious 
of  human  happiness  ;*  just  as  the  proud  and  haughty  mind  of  the  earthly 
despot,  the  archetype  and  model  accm-ding  to  whidi,  in  certain  stages  of  know- 
ledge, the  idea  of  the  heavenly  is  regularly  formed,  is  unwilling  that  other  people 
should  aj^roach  to  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  himself,  and  reaps  a  pleasure  from 
their  pain,  both  as  enhancing  the  idea  of  Ids  own  happiness,  and  lessening  the 
sense  of  his  misery.f  *'  A  sin,  involuntarily  committed,"  says  the  sacred  text  of 
Menu,  **  is  removed  by  repeating  certain  texts  of  the  scripture,  but  a  sin  com- 
mitted intentionally,  by  harsh  penances  of  different  sorts.*' ^  The  following 
account  of  the  reason  for  perfonning  penances,  must  have  the  mischievous  effect 
of  rendering  odious  aU  those  persons  who  have  the  unhappiness  to  be  affected 
with  a  bodily  infirmity.  ^  Some  evil-minded  persons,**  says  the  same  sacred  * 
volume,  ^  for  sins  committed  in  this  life,  and  some  for  bad  actions  in  a  preceding 
state/ suffer  a  morbid  change  in  their  bodies :  a  stealer  of  gold  from  a  Brahmen 
has  whitlo¥irs  on  his  nails;  a  drinker  of  spirits,  black  teeth;  the  slayer  of  a 
Brahmen,  a  marasmus ;  the  violator  of  his  preceptor*s  bed,  a  deformity  in  the 
generative  organs ;  a  malignant  informer,  fetid  ulcers  in  his  nostrils ;  a  false 

*  Solon  asks  Croesus  w)iy  h^  interrogates  him  about  human  happiness— A  Kfun,  ern-ttfM^ww  fti  r« 
4iM»  WM  uff  ^^mifm  MM  TttfMXfffn ;    Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxii. 

t  **  'Tis  erident  we  must  receive  a  greater  or  less  satisfaction  or  uneasiness  from  reflecting  on  our 
own  condition  and  circumstances,  in  proportion  as  they  appear  more  or  less  fortunate  or  unhappy ; 
in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  riches  and  power,  and  merit,  and  reputation,  which  we  think  omv 
selves  possessed  of.  Now,  as  we  seldom  judge  of  objects  from  their  intrinsic  value,  but  form  our 
notions  of  them  from  a  comparison  with  other  objects ;  it  follows,  that  according  as  we  observe  a 
greater  or  less  share  of  happiness  or  misery  in  others,  we  must  make  an  estimate  of  our  own,  and 
feel  a  consequent  pain  or  pleasure.  The  misery  of  another  gives  us  a  more  lively  idea  of  our 
happiness,  and  his  happiness  of  our  misery.  The  former,  therefore,  produces  delight ;  and  the 
latter  uneasiness."  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  ii.  174^  If  this  principle  have  a  real 
existence  in  human  nature ;  and  if  the  rude  mind  invariably  feshions  the  divme  mind  after  itself, 
the  belief,  so  wonderfully  common,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  delighted  with  the  self-inflicted  tor- 
m«Kt  of  his  worshippers,  is  sufficiently  accoimted  fbr. 

I  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  xi.  46. 
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Book  II.  detractor,  stinking  breath ;  a  stealer  of  grain,  the  defect  of  some  limb ;  a  mixer 
of  bad  wares  with  good,  some  redundant  member ;  a  stealer  of  dressed  grainy 
dyspepsia ;  a  stealer  of  holy  words,  or  an  unauthorised  reader  of  the  scriptures^ 
dumbness ;  a  stealer  of  dothes^  leprosy ;  a  horse  stealer,  lameness ;  the  stealer  of 
a  lamp,  total  blindness ;  the  mischievous  extinguisher  of  it,  blindness  in  one  eye ; 
a  delighter  in  hurtuig  sentient  creatures,  perpetual  illness ;  an  adulterer,  windy 
swelling  in  his  limbs :  Thus,  according  to  the  diversity  of  actions,  are  bom  men 
despised  by  the  good,  stupid,  dumb,  blind,  deaf,  and  deformed :  Penance,  there* 
fore,  must  invariably  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  expiation,  since  they  who  have 
not  expiated  their  sins,  will  again  spring  to  birth  with  disgraceM  mark^"  ^ 
*^  Any  twice-born  man,  who  has  drunk  spirit  of  rice  through  perverse  ddusion  of 
SEnind,  may  drink  more  spirit  in  flame,  and  atone  for  his  offence  by  severely 
burning  his  body ;  or  he  may  drink  boiling  hot,  until  he  die,  the  urine  of  a  cow, 
or  pure  water,  or  milk,  or  darified  butter,  or  juice  expressed  from  cow-dung.^f 
A  curious  reason  is  assigned  for  the  heinous  guilt  ascribed  to  the  drinking  of 
intoxicating  liquors  by  a  Brahmen ;  because,  *^  stupified  by  drunkenness,  h^ 
might  fall  on  something  very  impure,  or  might  even,  when  intoxicated,  pronounce 
a  secret  phrase  of  the  Veda,  or  might  do  some  other  act  which  ought  not  to  be 
done.":!:  ^^  If  a  Brahmen  kill  by  design  a  cat,  or  an  ichneumon,  the  bird  chasha» 
or  a  frog,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  or  a  crow,  he  must  perform  the  ordinary  penance 
required  for  the  death  of  a  Sudra  ;"^  as  if  the  crime  of  killing  a  man  were  the 
same  with  that  of  killing  a  frog.  "  Should  one  of  the  twice^bom  eat  the  food 
of  those  persons  with  whom  he  ought  never  to  eat,  or  food  left  by  a  woman  or  a 
Sudra,  or  any  prohibited  flesh,  he  must  drink  barley  gruel  only  for  seven  days 
and  nights."  ||  *^  Having  taken  goods  of  little  value  from  the  house  of  another 
man,  he  must  procure  absolution  by  performing  the  penance  santapana,  or  by 
eating  for  a  whole  day  the  dung  and  urine  of  cows  mixed  with  curds,  milk, 
.clarified  butter,  and  water  boiled  with  cusa  grass,  and  then  fasting  entirdy  for  a 
day  and  a  night."**  The  penances  prescribed  for  those  who  have  committed  ve« 
nereal  sin,  and  the  description  of  its  various  spedes,  are  unfit  to  be  transcribed.ff 
Something  might  be  said  for  penances,  if  they  were  attached  solely  to  moral 
offences,  and  proportioned  in  painfulness  to  the  motives  to  offend ;  because  the 
efficacy  of  the  religious  punishment  which  is  reserved  to  a  subsequent  life  i$ 


i 


*  Institutefi  of  Menu,  ch.  xl.  48  to  54.  f  Ibid.  91,  92.  t  ^^  ^• 

J  IWd.  132.  II  Ibid.  153.  *•  Ibid.  165, 218. 

ft  See  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  xi.  171  to  179y  where  every  species  of  sexual  abominatiQn  if 
deliberately  specified. 
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prodiguHisly  diminished  bjr  remoteness ;  and  because  in  this  scheme  of  penance  it  Cmap.  VI. 

would  be  applied  immediately  after  the  offence.     How  much  of  this  useful  ^^*— v— *-» 

character  belongs  to  the  penances  of  the  EUndus,  a  few  passages  will  disclose. 

**  He,  who  has  officiated  at  a  sacrifice  for  outcasts,  or  burned  the  corpse  of  a 

stranger,  or  performed  rites  to  destroy  the  innocent,"  (a  strange  association  of 

crimes)  ^<  may  expiate  his  guilt  by  three  prajdpatya  penances.''*     ^  A  total  fast 

for  twelve  days  and  nights,  by  a  penitent  with  his  organs  controlled,  and  his 

mind  attentive,  is  the  penance  named  paraca,  which  expiates  all  degrees  of 

guilt"!    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  whole  month  eats  no  more  than  thrice  eighty  mouthfiils 

of  wild  grains,  as  he  hi^pens  by  any  means  to  meet  with  them,  keeping  his 

oigans  in  subjection,  shall  attain  the  same  abode  with  the  regent  of  the  moon."^ 

^  Sixteen  suppressions  of  the  breath,  whUe  the  holiest  of  texts  is  repeated  with 

the  three  mighty  words,  and  the  triliteral  syllable,  continued  each  day  for  a 

month,  absolve  even  the  slayer  of  a  Brahmen  from  his  hidden  fiuilts,'*  j     A  priest 

who  should  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole  Rigveda  would  be  absolved  from 

guilt,  even  if  he  had  slain  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds,  and  had  eaten 

food  from  the  foulest  hands.**  ||    To  such  a  degree  are  fantastic  ceremonies  exalted 

above  moral  righteousness;  and  so  easily  may  the  greatest  crimes  be  compensated, 

by  the  merit  of  ritual,  and  unmeaning  services.** 

But  the  excess  to  which  religion  depraves  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Hindus  Professors  of 
is  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  supreme,  the  ineffable  merit  which  they  ^t^^^ 
^scribe  to  the  saint  who  makes  penance  his  trade. 

Repairing  to  a  forest,  with  no  other  utensils  or  effects,  than  those  necessary  in 
making  oblations  to  consecrated  fire ;  and  leaving  all  property,  and  all  worldly 
duties  behind  him,  he  is  there  directed  to  live  on  pure  food,  on  certain  herbs, 
roots,  and  firuit  which  he  may  collect  in  the  forest,  to  wear  a  black  antelope's 
liide,  or  a  vesture  of  bark,  and  to  suffer  the  hairs  of  his  head,  his  beard,  and  his 
nails  to  grow  continually.     He  is  commanded  to  entertain  those  who  i^ay  visit 

*  Ibid.  198.  ^<  When  a  twice-bom  man  performs  the  penance  prajapati,  he  must  for  three  days 
eat  only  in  the  morning ;  for  three  days  only  in  the  evening ;  for  three  days  food  unasked,  but  pre- 
sented to  him ;  and  for  three  more  days,  nothing."    Ibid.  212. 

1 1^"<1-  216.  X  Ibid.  221.  §  Ibid.  214.  ||  Ibid.  262. 

**  C'est  une  superstition  tres  dangereuse  que  le  pardon  des  crimes  attach6  a  certaines  ceremonies 

• Vous  pensez  que  Dieu  oubliera  votre  homicide,  si  vous  voijs  baignez  dans  un  fleuve,  si 

vous  immolez  une  brebis  noire,  et  si  on  prononce  sur  vous  des  paroles.  Un  second  homicide  vous 
•era  done  pardonn6  au  memo  prix,  et  ainsi  un  troisieme,  et  cent  meurtres  ne  vous  couteront  que 
cent  brebis  noires  et  cent  ablutions !  Faites  mieux,  miserables  humains,  point  de  meurtres,  et  point 
de  brebis  noires.    Voltaire>  Diction.  Philos.  au  mot  Superstition. 
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his  hermitdge  with  such  food  as  he  himself  may  use,  to  perform  the  five  gi^at 
sacraments,  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  reading  the  Veda ;  patient  of  all  extre- 
mities, universally  benevolent,  with  a  mind  intent  on  the  Supreme  Being;  a 
perpetual  giver,  but  no  receiver  of  gifts ;  with  tender  affection  for  all  animated 
bodies.  ^^  Let  him  not  eat  the  produce  of  ploughed  knd,  though  abandoned  hf 
any  man,  nor  fruite  and  roots  produced  in  a  town,  even  though  hunger  oppresA  * 
him« — ^Either  let  him  break  hard  fruits  with  a  stone,  or  let  his  teeth  serve  as  a 
pestle. — Let  him  slide  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ground ;  or  let  him  stand 
a  whole  day  on  tiptoe ;  or  let  him  continue  in  motion  rising  and  sitting  alter- 
nately ;  but  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset,  let  him  go  to  the  waters,  and 
bathe.  In  the  hot  season  let  him  sit  exposed  to  five  fires,  Jbur  blazing  artmnd 
him  with  the  sun  abwe  ;  in  the  rains  let  him  stand  uncovered,  without  even  d 
mantle f  where  the  clouds  pour  the  heaviest  showers ;  in  the  cold  season,  let  him 
wear  humid  vesture ;  and,  enduring  harsher  and  harsher  mortifications,  let  him 
dry  up  his  bodily  frame.  Let  him  live  without  external  fire,  without  a  mansion, 
wholly  silent,  feeding  on  roots  and  fruit,  deeping  on  the  bare  earth,  dwelling  at 
the  roots  of  trees.  From  devout  Brahmens  let  him  receive  alms  to  support  life, 
or  fi-om  other  housekeepers  of  twice-born  classes,  who  dwell  in  the  forest.  Or, 
if  he  has  any  incurable  disease^  let  him  advance  in  a  straight  path,  towards  the 
invincible  north  eastern  point,  feeding  on  water  and  air,  till  his  mortal  fi^me 
totally  decay,  and  his  soul  become  united  with  the  Supreme."* 

In  conformity  with  these  principles  are  formed  those  professors  of  mortification 
and  piety  who  are  known  under  the  modem  name  of  Fakeers,  and  presented  to 
Europeans  a  spectacle  which  so  greatly  surprised  them.  Of  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  nature,  none  at  first  view  appears  more  extraordinary  than  the  self-< 
torment  of  the  holy  saints  of  EUndustan.  Some  of  them  ke^  their  hands 
closed  till  they  are  pierced  through  by  the  growth  of  the  nails.  Others  hold 
them  above  their  heads,  till  the  power  of  the  arms  is  destroyed.     They  make 


*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  vi.  S  to  8,  and  16  to  32.  There  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress 
from  extreme  barbarity  to  some  degree  of  intellectual  improvement,  in  which  worship  by  self- 
inflicted  torment  seeips  naturally  to  suggest  itself.  Thus,  the  priests  and  people  of  Mexico  come 
next,  perhaps,  to  the  Hindus,  though  certainly  at  a  prodigious  distance  behind  them,  in  the  devo- 
tion of  pain  and  suffering.  <<  It  makes  one  shudder,''  (says  Clavigero,  book  vi.  sect.  22.)  <'  to  read 
the  austerities  which  they  exercised  on  themselves.  They  mangled  their  flesh,  as  if  it  had  been 
insensible,  and  let  their  blood  run  in  such  profusion,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  superfluous  fluid  of 
the  body."  Their  fiistbgs,  watchings,  and  other  efforts  of  abstinence,  were  pushed  to  the  greatest 
extremities.    Ibid. 
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TOWS  to  remain  in  the  standing  posture  for  years.  Three  were  seen  by  Fryer^  Chap.  VI. 
whose  TOW  extended  to  sixteen  years.  One  of  them  had  completed  his  dreadfiil 
penance ;  of  the  rest,  one  had  passed  &ve  years  in  torment,  the  other  three. 
Their  legs  were  prodigiously  swelled,  and  deeply  ulcerated ;  and  became  at  last 
too  weak  to  suppcnrt  their  bodies^  when  they  leaned  on  a  piUow  suspended  firom 
a  tree.  Others  turning  their  heads,  to  gaze  at  the  heaTen  OTer  their  shoulder, 
remain  fixed  in  that  posture;,  till  the  head  can  no  longer  be  restored  to  its  natural 
position,  and  no  aliment,  except  in  the  liquid  state,  can  pass  down  their  throats. 
.  The  ceremony,  commanded  by  Menu,  ^  of  sitting  in  the  hot  season,  between 
fire  .fires,"  cannot  be  oonceiTed  without  horrw.  A  yogee,  or  penitent,  actually 
seen  by  Fryer,  had  resolred  to  undergo  this  penance  for  forty  days,  at  a  pubtic 
festiTal,  where  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  were  assembled.  Early  on 
the  mortiing,  after  haTing  seated  himself  on  a  quadrangular  stage,  he  Ml  pros- 
trate, and  eontipued  ferroit  in  his  deTotions,  till  the  sun  began  to  haTc  consider- 
able power.  He  then  rose,  and  stood  on  one  leg,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  sun, 
while  fires,  each  large  enough,  says  the  traTeller,  to  roast  an  ox,  were  kindled  at 
the  four  com^s  of  the  stage,  the  penitent  counting  his  beads,  and  occasionally, 
with  his  pot  of  incense,  throwing  combustible  materials  into  the  fire  to  increase 
the  flames.  He  next  bowed  himself  down  in  the  centre  of  the  four  fires,  keeping 
his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  sun.  Afterwards,  placing  himself  upright  on  his 
head,  with  his  feet  elcTated  in  the  air,  he  stood  for  the  extraordinary  space  of 
three  hours,  in  that  iuTerted  position ;  he  then  seated  himself  with  his  legs  across 
one  another,  and  thus  remaiiied  sustaining  the  raging  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
fires,  till  the  end  of  the  day.  Other  penitents  buiy  themsebres  up  to  the  neck  in 
the  ground,  or  eveh  wholly  below  it,  leaving  only  a  little  hole  through  which 
they  may  breathe.  They  tear  themselves  with  whips ;  they  repose  on  beds  of 
iron  sjMkes  ;*  they  chain  themselves  for  life  to  the  foot  of  a  tree :  the  wild 
imagination  of  the  race  appears  in  short  to  haTC  been  racked  to  dcTise  a  sufficient 
variety  of  *  fantastic  modes  of  tormenting  themselves.  The  extent  to  which  they 
carry  the  penance  of  fasting  is  almost^  incredible.  They  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
blazing  sun  till  the  power  of  vision  is  extinguished.f     The  following  description, 

*  See  a  curious  description  m  the  Asitft.  Res.  v.  49,  of  a  fakeer,  seen  at  Benares  by  Mr.  Duncan, 
who  had  used  this  bed  for  35  years. 

+  See  Fryer's  Travels,  pp.  102,  103.— Sonnerat's  Voyage,  i.  121,  149,  153,  176.— Hamil- 
ton's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  i.  274. — Voyage  de  Tavemier,  iv.  118.  Mr.  Richardson, 
in  his  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Fakeer,  sa}rs,  ^'  Every  invention  of 
perverted   ingenuity  is   exhausted  in  deforming  and  distorting  nature."     And  Mr.  Wilkins 
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Book  XL  in  the  drama  entitled  Sacontala)  how  much  soerer  partaking  of  the  hjrperbolfeal 
character  of  oriental  poetry,  conveys  a  most  remarkable  image  of  the  length  of 
time,  the  patience,  and  steadiness,  with  which  the  devotees  of  the  forests  must 
have  remained  immoveable  in  their  solitary  positions.  **  You  see,"  says  one  of 
the  personages  of  the  drama,  ^  in  that  grove  a  pious  Yogee,  motionless  as  a 
pollard,  holding  his  thick,  bushy  hair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  solar  orb.** 
Mark ;  his  body  is  covered  with  a  white  ants'  edifice,  made  of  raised  clay ;  the 
skin  of  a  snake  supplies  the  place  of  his  sacerdotal  thread,  and  part  of  it  girds 
his  loins;  a  number  of  knotty  plants  encircle  and  wound  his  neck;  and  sur- 
rounding birds'  nests  almost  conceal  his  shoulders."  *  The  same  venerable  char 
racter  is  thus  farther  described  in  the  Bhagvat-Geeta ;  •*  The  Yogee  constantly 
exerciseth  the  spirit  in  private.  He  is  recluse,  of  a  subdued  mind  and  spirit ; 
free  from  hope,  and  free  from  perception.  He  planteth  his  own  seat  firmly  on  a 
spot  that  is  undefiled,  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  and  sitteth  upon  the  sacred 

(Note  lis,  subjoined  to  his  translation  of  the  Bhagvat-Geeta)  says,  ''The  word  zeal,  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  signifies  the  voluntary  infliction  of  pain,  the  modes  of  doing  tvhich,  as  practised  to 
this  day  by  the  zealots  of  India,  are  as  yarious  as  they  are  horrible  and  astonishing."  Bemier,. 
who  describes  most  of  the  penances  alluded  to  in  the  text,  mentions  their  standing  on  their 
hands,  with  the  head  down,  and  the  feet  up ;  **  D'autres  qui  se  tenoient  les  heures  entieres  sur  leurs 
mains  sans  branler,  la  tete  en  has  et  les  pieds  en  haut,  et  flinsi  de  je  ne  S9ai  combien  d'autres  sorte* 
de  postures  tellement  contraintes  et  tellement  difficiles,  que  nous  n'avons  de  bdteleurs  qui  lea 
pClssent  imiter;  et  tout  cela,  ce  semble,  par  devotion  comme  j'ai  dit,  et  par  modf  de  religion,  oi| 
on  n'en  sgauroit  seulement  decouvrir  Tombre."  Lettre  des  Gentils  de  THindoustan,  p.  153,  154«  . 
*  Sacontala,  Act  vii.  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Works.  One  of  the  Mahommedan  travellers, 
whose  voyages  are  described  by  Renaudot,  says  of  these  recluses,  '<  They  for  the  most  part  stand 
motionless  as  statues,  with  their  faces  always  turned  to  the  sun.  I  formerly  saw  one  in  the 
posture  here  described,  and  returning  to  India  about  sixteen  years  i^rwards,  I  found  him  in  the 
very  same  attitude,  and  was  astonished  he  had  not  lost  his  eyesight  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun."  Renaudot's  ancient  Account  of  India  and  China,  p.  S2.  Bemier  describes  them  thus ;  **  On 
en  volt  quantity  de  tout  nuds  assis  ou  couch£s  les  jours  et  les  nuits  sur  les  cendres,  et  assez  ordi- 
nairement  dessous  quelques  iuis>de  ces  grands  arbres,  qui  sont  sur  les  bords  des  Talabs  ou  reser- 

voirs,  ou  bien  dans  des  galeries  qui  sont  autour  de  leur  Deuras  ou  temples  d'idoles U  n'y  a 

Megere  d'enfer  si  horrible  a  vou:  que  ces  gens-la  tout  nuds  avec  leur  peau  noire,  ces  granda 
cheveux,  ces  fuseauz  des  bras  dans  la  posture  que  j'ai  dit,  et  ces  longues  ongles  entortill^s. 
Lettre  des  Gentils  de  I'Hindoustan,  p.  151.  Orme  accounts  in  part  at  least,  and  that  very  satis- 
factorily, for  these  astonishing  efforts  of  patience  and  self-denial.  "  The  many  temporal  advan- 
tages which  the  Brahmens  derive  from  their  spiritual  authority,  and  the  impossibility  of  being 
admitted  into  their  tribe,  have  perhaps  given  rise  to  that  number  of  Joguees  and  Facquires,  who 
torture  themselves  with  such  various  and  astonishing  penances,  only  to  gain  the  same  veneratioa 
which  a  Brahmen  deriyes  from  his  birth/'    Orme's  Hift.  Milit.  Trans.  Indostan,  L  4. 
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grass  which  is  caUed  cods,  covered  with  a  skin  and  a  cloth.  There  he,  whose  Chap.  VL 
business  is  the  restraint  of  his  passions,  should  sit,  with  his  mind  fixed  on  one  ^"^v*"*^ 
object  alone,  in  the  exercise  of  his  devotion  for  the  purification  of  his  soul, 
kee|Hng  his  head,  his  neck,  and  his  bodj,  steady,  without  motion,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  point  of  his  nose,  loddng  at  no  other  place  around.  The  man  who 
keepeih  the  outward  accidents  firom  entering  his  mind,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  con- 
templation between  his  brows ;  who  maketh  the  breath  to  pass  through  both  his 
nostrils  alike  in  expiration  and  inspiration,  who  is  of  subdued  faculties,  mind, 
and  understanding ;  the  Yogee,  who  thus  constantly  exerdseth  his  soul,  obtaineth 
h^piness  incorporeal  and  supreme."*  This  pure  state  of  meditation,  which 
obtains  the  name  of  devotion,  is  even  more  exalted  than  that  of  penance.  *^  The 
Yogee,"  says  Crishna,  **  is  more  exalted  than  Tapaswees,  those  votaries  who 
afflict  themselves  in  performing  penance,  respected  above  the  learned  in  sdenpe, 
and"  (which  is  worthy  of  peculiar  regard,)  *^  superior  to  those  who  are  attached  to 
moral  works."!  ^^  Be  thou  at  all  times,"  says  this  supreme  god  to  Arjoon  in 
another  place,  ^^  employed  in  devotion.  The  fruit  of  this  surpasseth  all  the 
rewards  of  virtue  pointed  out  in  the  Veds,  in  worshippings,  in  mortifications, 
and  even  in  the  gifts  of  charity/'^ 

It  is  abundantly  ascertained  that  the  Hindus,  at  one  time,  and  that  a  time  Human  sacri- 
comparatively  recent,  ^  were  marked  with  the  barbarity  of  human  sacrifices.  || 
It  even  appears  that  a  remainder  of  that  devotional  service  is  now  in .  existence. 
When  it  is  proposed  to  resist,  as  exorUtant,  the  demands  of  government,  the 
Brahmens  erect,  what  they  denommate  a  koor,  which  is  a  circular  file  of  wopd, 
with  a  cow,  or  an  old  woman  on  the  top  of  it.  If  urged  to  extremity  they  set 
fire  to  the  pile,  and  consume  the  victim,  a  sacrifice  by  which  they  are  understood 
to  involve  their  oppressor  in  the  deepest  guilt.**     The  British  government  has 

*  Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  60,  6S.  f  IWd.  p.  67.  j  Ibid.  p.  76. 

§  It  is  agreed  among  the  Sanscrit  scholars  that  the  Puranas  are  modem,  compared  with  the 
Vedas  and  other  ancient  monuments  of  the  Hindus.  Mr.  Colebrooke  b  of  opinion  that  the 
worship  of  heroes  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Vedas ;  though  it  was  evidently  part 
of  the  popular  belief  at  the  time  the  Puranas  were  composed.  A  sacrifice,  therefore,  enjoined  in 
the  Puranas,  must  have  prevailed  at  a  pretty  late  period. 

II  See  a  translation  of  what  is  denominated  '^  The  Sanguinary  chapter  "  of  the  Calica  Purana,  by        - 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  Asiat.  Res.  v.  371.,  and  Wilkins's  Hetopadesa,  note  24*9,  and  p.  211.    In  the  Bha- 
wishya  Purana,  it  is  declared  that  the  head  of  a  slaughtered  man  gives  Durga  a  thousand  times 
more  satisfaction  than  that  of  a  bufBiIo.    This  sacrifice  however  is  forbidden  in  the  Brahma  and 
the  Bhagawat  Puranas.    Asiat.  Res.  iii.  p.  260. 

**  An  instance  of  this,  in  which  an  old  woman  was  the  victim,  was  attempted  at  Benares,  so  late 
as  the  year  1788.    See  the  account  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  Asiat.  Res.  v.  883. 
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Booic  H".   interfered  to  pi*event  the  sacrifice  oi  children  hj  throwing  them  to  the  Aorks  in 
the  Granges.* 

Though  the  progress  of  improvement  has  brought  into  comparatiTe  disuse  the 
mode  of  seeking  divine  favour  by  the  saciifice  of  a  fellow  creature,  horrid  ritesy 
which  have  too  near  an  affinity  with  it,  are  still  the  objects  of  the  highest  venle^ 
ration.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  piety,  for  individuals  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  honour  of  the  gods«  There  ere  solemn  festivals,  in  wMdk 
the  images  of  certain  deities  are  carried  in  procession  in  vast,  ponderous  machines^ 
denominated  raths,  or  chariots,  drawn  by  a  multitude  of  devotees  and  priests ; 
when  it  is  customary  for  numbers  of  the  congregated  people  to  tbraw  themselves 
under  the  wheels,  and  even  fathers,  and  mothers,  with  their  children  in  their 
arms.  The  chariot  passes  on,  as  if  no  knpediment  existed,  and  crushing  them  to 
death,  is  supposed  to  convey  Ihem  immediately  to  heaven.f  The  pMctice  of 
sacrificing  themselves  in  the  flames  is  a  noted  ceremony  of  the  Hindua  It  is 
sometimes  executed  with  circumstances  of  studied  atrocity  ;  the  victim  strikjiig^ 
himself  in  firont  with  his  sabre,  so  as  to  lay  open  his  bowels  to  the  spectatxno^ 
tearing  out  part  of  his  liver,  cuttkig  it  off  with  the  sabre,  giving  it  to  a  idatian. 
or  by-stander,  conversing  all  the  time  with  indifference  apparent^  eomplete,  tbos 
with  unchanged  countenance  leaping  into  the  flames,  and  expiring  without  a 
movement.^  In  some  parts  of  India  a  Brahmen  devotes  himsdf  to  death,  by 
eating  till  he  expires  vrith  the  surfeit,  j  On  great  solemnities,  the  votaries  stnyke 
off  their  own  haads,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  6anges,||  and  many  drown  themselves 
in  the  haUowed  streams.**    Of  the  modes  adopted  by  the  Hindus  of  sacrificing 

*  Papers,  relating  to  East  India  afiairs,  ordered  by  the  House  of  CommooB  to  be  printed,  June 
3,  1813,  p.  427. 

t  A  distinct  description  of  this  human  sacrifice,  performed  at  the  feast  of  Juggernaut,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  voyage,  (i.  121)  of  Sonneral,  who  was  an  eye-witness.  It  is  also  described  by  that 
fiuthful  trayeller  Bemier,  Lettre  sur  les  Gentib  de  THindoustaa,  p.  128.  It  attracted  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  attention  of  the  £ev.  Dr.  Buchanan :  see  his  work»  entitled,  Christian  Researches  in 
Asia.  The  Missionaries  have  given  us  several  descrq>tions,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Missionary  Societies. 

X  Such  was  the  instance  witnessed  by  one  of  the  Arabian  travellers  of  Renaudot.  See  Ancient 
Relations,  p.  80. 

§  Orme,  on  the  Government  and  People  of  Indostan,  p.  4A^ 

II  See  Richardson's  Dictionary  at  the  word  Fakeer. 

**  The  place  where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  meet,  is  a  spot  of  peculiar  sanctity.  *'  Some  of 
the  victims  of  superstition,"  says  Dr.  Tennant,  '^  annually  drown  themselves  at  the  junction  of  the 
streams  ;>  and  this  being  the  most  accq;^table  of  all  offerings,  it  is  per&nned  with  much  solemnity. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  victim  sinksi  is  regarded  as  a  token  of  his  favourable  accqitance  by 
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tiieniBelvw  to  the  dime  powers,  none  hovraver  has  more  exdted  the  attention  of  Chap.  VI. 
the  Europeans^  than  the  boming  of  the  wives  on  the  funei»l  jnles  of  their 
husbands.  To  this  cruel  -sacrifice  the  highest  virtues  are  ascribed.  ^^  The  wife 
who  conmiits  herself  to  the  flames  with  her  husband's  corpse,  shall  equal  Arund- 
hati,  and  reside  in  Swaiga ;  accompanying  her  husband,  she  shall  reside  so  long 
in  Swarga,  as  are  the  thirty-five  millions  of  hairs  on  the  human  body.*  As  the 
aiake-catcher  forcibly  drags  the  s^pent  from  his  earth,  ao,  bearii^  her  husband 
from  hell,  with  him  she  duill  enjoy  the  ddights  of  heaven,  while  fourteen  Indras 
rdgn.  If  her  husband  had  killed  a  Brahmanar  broken,  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or 
murdered  his  firiend,  she  expiates  the  crime.^f  Though  a  widow  has  the.alter- 
native*  of  leading  a  life  of  chastity,  of  piety,  and  mortification,  denied  to  the 
{Measures  of  dress,  never  sleejnng  on  a  bed,  never  exceeding  one  meal  a  day,  nw 
eating  any  other  than  simple  food,  it  is  held  her  duty  to  bum  hersdf  along  with 
her  husband ;  and  '*  the  Hindu  legislators,"  si^s  Mr.  Cofefarooke,  ^^  have  lAown 
themselves  disposed  to  eneoui^ge''  this  barbarous  sacrifice.^ 

the  god  of  the  river.  To  secure  the  good  incfination  of  the  deity,  they  carry  out  the  deroted 
person  to  the  middl#  t>f  the  stream,  after  haying  fastened  pots  of  earth  to  his  feet.  The  «ar« 
rovndfaig  BHiltitiide  on  the  banka  are  devoudy  contemplatmg  the  ceremony,  and  applaudbg  th^ 
eonstaney  of  the  vietkn,  who,  ammated  by  their  adminttion,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  faitl^, 
keeps  a  steady  and  resohite  countenance,  till  he  arrives  at  the  spot,  when  he  springs  from  the  boat, 
and  is  instantly  swallowed  up,  amidst  universal  acclamations."    Tndian  Recreations,  ii.  250. 

*  The  Brahmens  are  always  audacious  enough  to  form  a  peremptory  opinion.  We  hftve  seen, 
before,  that  they  never  hesitated  to  assign  a  fixed  number  to  the  veins  and  arteiira  of  the  human 
body,  though  they  are  totally  imacqaainted  with  dissection.  They  here  assign,  widi  perfect  con- 
fidence, a  determinate  number  to  the  hairs  on  the  human  body. 

t  Sanscrit  text,  quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  discourse  on  the  duties  of  a  faithful  Hindu 
wife^  Asiat.  Res.  iv.  208.  The  custom  of  burning  wives  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands, 
was  common  to  the  Hindus  with  the  northern  nations.  -See  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary,  ad 
TerbJ  Bayl^>Fir^— The  principal  among  the  wives  of  a  Scandinavian  chief  accompanied  him  to  the 
fonetal  pile.  MaHet.  Introd.  Hist.  Denmark,  vol  i.  c.  19^— The  Scandinavians  did  not  scruple  to 
cxfMMe  Aeir  children.  Ibid.'-^Bobertson,  who  informs  us  that  the  wives  of  the  chiefi  of  the 
Hatches,  an  American  tribe,  were  burnt  along  with  them  at  their  death,  says  that  the  custom 
Arose  from  the  excessive  veneration  in  which  they  were  held,  as  brothers  of  the  sun,  and  repre<* 
sentatives  of  the  deity;  -and  that  from  this  impulse,  the  wives,  as  weU  as  the  domestics  who  shared 
tiie  same  fiite,  welcomed  death  with  exultation.    Hist.  4»f  An^rica,  ii.  140. 

%  Asiat.  Res.  iv.  210.  See  die  whole  of  that  discourae,  where  a  number  of  authorities  are  col- 
lected. The  circumstances  of  the  transaction  can  be  so  easily  conceived ;  that,  horrid  as  they  are, 
J  have  not  thought  proper  to  describe  them.  The  prayers  and  ceremonies  are  exactly  of  the  usual 
character.  See  an  account  by  Bemier,  of  several  cases  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  (Lettre 
sur  les  Gentils  da  rHindoustany  p.  ISl) ;  and  a  variety  of  cases  in  the  works  of  the 
.Wardudlhibois. 
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Book  n.  Such  are  the  acts,  by  which,  accordmg  to  the  Hindu,  religion,  the  favour, of  the 
''*""~^^7*^  Ahnighty  Power  is  chiefly  to  be  gained ;  such  are .  the .  ideas  respecting  purity 
able  language  and  merit,  which  it  is  calculated  to  inspue.  Yet  if  any  one  condudes  that  the 
with  respecr  Hindus  wcrc  unacquainted  with  the  ordinary  precepts  of  morality,  he.  wiQ  be 
to  morafity:  gy^atly  deceived. .  **  By  Brahmens,"  says  the  law  of  Menu,  "  placed  in  the  four 
orders,  a  tenfold  system  of  duties  must  ever  be  sedulously  practised ;  Content ; 
returning  good  for  evil ;  resistance  to.  sensual  apf^etites;  abstinence,  from  illicit 
gain  ;  purification ;  coercion  of  the  organs ;  knowledge  of  scripture ;  knowledge 
of  the  supreme  spirit ;  veracity;  and  freedom  from  wrath.'*'*^  In  this  enumeration 
of  duties,  though  a  large  proportion  is  allowed  to  acts  purely  ceremonial  an4 
useless ;  yet  some  of  the  noblest  virtues  are  included  ^'  Action,"  says  the  sam$ 
sacred  code,  '*  is  either  mental,  verbal,  or  corporeal  Devising  means  to  impro- 
priate the  wealth  of  other  men,  resolving  on  any  forbidden  deed,  and  conceiving 
notions  of  atheism  or  materialism,  are  the  three  bad  acts  of  the  mind  :  scurrilous 
language,  falsehood,  indiscriminate  backbiting,  and  useless  tattle,  are  the  four 
bad  acts  of  the  tongue:  Taking  effects  not  given,  hurting* sentient  creatures 
without  the  sanction  of  law,  and  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  another, 
are  the  three  bad  acts  of  the  body ;  and  all  the  ten  have  their  opposites,  which 
are  good  in  an  equal  degree."  f  Though  there  is  something  extremely  whimau»l 
in  the  consequence  ascribed  to  the  following  acts  of  injustice,  yet  they  are  with 
great  propriety  forbidden  :  ^^  He  who  appropriates  to  his  own  use,  the  carriage, 
the  bed,  the  seat,  the  well,  the  garden,  or  the  house  of  another  man,  who  has  not 
delivered  them  to  him,  assumes  a  fourth  part  of  the  guilt  of  their  owner."! 
The  following  observations  are  in  a  pure  and  elevated  strain  of  morality :  ^  Even 
here  below  an  unjust  man  attains  no  felicity ;  nor  he  whose  wealth  proceeds  from 
giving  false  evidence ;  nor  he,  who  constantly  takes  delight  in  mischief.  Though 
-oppressed  by  penury,  in  consequence  of  his  righteous  dealings,  let  him  never  give 
his  mind  to  unrighteousness;  for  he  may  observe  the  speedy  overthrow  of 
iniquitous  and  sinful  men.  Iniquity,  committed  in  this  world,  produces  not  fruit 
immediately,  but,  like  the  earth,  in  due  season ;  and,  advancing  by  little  and 
little,  it  eradicates  the  man  who  committed  it.  Yes ;  iniquity,  once  committed, 
fails  not  of  producing  fruit  to  him  who  wrought  it.  He  grows  rich  for  a  while 
through  unrighteousness ;  then  he  beholds  good  things ;  then  it  is  that  he  van- 
quishes his  foes ;  but  he  perishes  at  length  from  his  whole  root  upwards.  Let  a 
man  continually  take  pleasure  in  truth,  in  justice,  in  laudable  practices,  and  in 

*  Institutes  of  MenU;  ch.  vi.  91 ,  92.  f  Ibid.  ch.  xii.  3,  5,  6,  7*  t  Ibid.  ch.  iv.  902. 
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purity ;  let  him  chastise  those,  whom  he  may  chastise,  in  a  legal  mode ;  let  him  Chap.  VI. 
keep  in  subjection  his  speech,  his  arm,  and  his  appetite :  wealth  and  pleasiires,         ^  '^ 
repugnant  to  law,  let  him  shun ;  and  even  lawful  acts,  which  may  cause  fiiture 
pain,  or  be  offensive  to  mankind*"  * 

Sir  William  Jones,  whom,  it  is  useful  to  quote,  because  his  authority  may  have  Common  to 

,  -  ,        them  with 

influence  with  those  whose  opinions  I  am  obliged  to  controvert,  observes,  that  mde  nations ; 
^  the  principles  of  morality  are  few,  luminous,  and  ready  to  present  themselves  ^ hoidingUs 
on  every  occasion."  f  Descanting  on  the  rudeness,  and  ignorance,  of  the  Scythian  P"J^*^J^^  ^f 
nations ;  "  of  any  philosophy,"  he  says,  **  except  natural  ethics,  which  the  rudest  estimation. 
society  requires,  and  experience  teaches,  we  find  no  more  vestiges  in  Asiatic 
Scythia,  than  in  ancient  Arabia."  X  He  was  not  surprised  to  find  natural  ethics, 
where  not  a  vestige  of  j^osophy  was  found ;  because  *^  natural  ethics,"  are  what 
^  the  rudest  society  requires ^  and  experience  t caches ^  If  we  search  a  little 
further,  we  shall  discover  that  nations  do  not  differ  so  much  from  one  another  in 
regard  to  a  knowledge  of  morality,  and  of  its  obligations,  the  rules  of  morality 
having  been  taught  among  nations  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar,  as  in  the 
various  d^rees  of  steadiness,  or  the  contrary,  with  which  they  assign  the  pre- 
ference to  moral  above  other  acts.  Among  rude  nations  it  has  almost  always 
been  found,  that  religion  has  served  to  degrade  morality,  by  advancing  to  the 
place  of  greatest  honour,  those  external  performances,  or  those  mental  exercises, 
which  more  immediately  regarded  the  deity ;  and  with  which,  of  course,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  more  peculiarly  delighted.  On  no  occasion,  indeed,  has  religion 
obliterated  the  impressions  of  morality,  of  which  the  rules  are  the  fundamental  laws 
of  human  society :  It  has  ev^y  where  met  with  the  highest  applause;  and  no  where 
has  it  been  celebrated  in  more  pompous  strains,  than  in  places  where  the  most 
contemptible,  or  the  most  abominable  rites  have  most  effectually  been  allowed  to 
usurp  its  honours.^     It  is  not  so  much^  therefore,  by  the  mere  words  in  which 

*  Institutes  of  Mena,  ch.  iv.  170  to  1?7« 

t  Discourse  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Asiatics,  Asiat.  Res.  iv.  166. 

X  Discourse  on  the  Tartars,  Asiat.  Res.  ii.  SS. 

§  Few  states  of  society  are  more  low  and  degraded  than  that  of  the  Mussulmans  in  modem 
Egypt.  Hear  what  is  said  of  their  ethics :  **  On  remarque  chez  les  principaux  chefs  de  la  religion, 
nomm^  enEgypte  cheiks  de  la  loi,  Tastuce  commune  itouales  pr^tres,  qui,  pour  mieux  4ominer, 
cherchent^  s'emparer  de  Te^rit  des  hommes.  Leur  conversation  est  remplie  de  belles  sentences 
morales,  and  de  grandes  images  poetiques  qu*ils  pillent  dans  les  livres  Arabes,  c'est  tout  leur  savoir ; 
ou  ne  doit  pas  chercher  en  eux  d'autres  connoissances  sur  la  politique,  les  sciences,  &c. ;  ils  n*en 
soup^onnent  pas  plus  Texistence  que  Futility.  (De  TEgypte  par  le  Gen.  Reynier,  p.  63.)  Vol- 
taire remarks,  with  that  felicity  with  which  he  sometimes  touches  an  important  truth ;  <<  La  reli- 
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Book  II.  morality  is  mentianed^  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  mental  peifecti^s  of  different 
nations,  as  by  the  place  which  it  deariy  holds  in  the  established  scale  of  merito- 
rious acts.  In  a  moment  of  hyperbolical  praise,  it  may  even  receive  a  verbal 
preference  to  ceremonies ;  as  in  one  passage  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu :  ^^  A  wise 
man  should  constantly  discharge  all  the  moral  duties,  thou^  he  perform  not 
constantly  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  since  he  fidls  low,  if,  while  he  performs 
ceremonial  acts  only,  he  discharge  not  his  moral  duties.***  Yet  in  the  entire 
system  of  rules  concerning  duty,  the  degree  of  stress  which  is  laid  upon  mcmd 
acts,  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  bear  no  comparison  to  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  useless  or  pernicious  ceremonies.  Such  a  maxim  as  that 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  can  be  regarded  as  but  of  little  value,  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  maxims  of  the  following'  tendency ;  ^  Not  a  mortal  exists 
more  sinful  than  he,  who,  without  an  oUation  to  the  manes  or  gods,  desires  to 
enlarge  his  own  flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creature."!  ^^  From  the  three 
Vedas,  the  lord  of  creatures,  incomprehensibly  exalted,  successively  milked  out 
the  three  measures  of  that  ineffable  text,  beginning  with -the  word  tad^  and 
entitled,  sdvitri,  or  gayatri ;  whoever  shall  repeat,  day  by  day,  for  three  years, 
without  negligence,  that  sacred  text,  shall  hereafter  approach  the  divine  essence, 
move  as  freely  as  air,  and  assume  an  ethereal  form.''  {    *'  Studying  and*compre- 

gion  de  ce  Siamois  nous  prouve  que  jamaia  legislateur  n'enseigna  une  mauvaise  morale.  Voyez, 
lecteur,  que  celle  de  Brama,  de  Zoroastre,  de  Numa,  de  Thaut,  de  Pythagore>  de  Mahomet,  et 
meme  du  poiflson  Oannes,  est  absolument  la  m^me.  J*ai  dit  souvent  qu'on  jeterait  des  pierrea  & 
un  homme  qui  viendrait  pr^cher  une  morale  relach6e.     Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  aaioot  Sam- 

MONOCODOM. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  gives  us  a  list  of  the  moral  sayings  of  a  celebrated  Inca  of  ancient  Peru, 
named  Pachacatec,  of  which  the  following  are  a  specimen : 

«  Better  is  it,  that  thou  shouldst  be  envied  bj  others  for  being  good,  than  that  thou  shouldst 
envy  others  because  thou  art  bad. 

'<  Envy  is  a  cancer,  which  eats  and  gnaws  into  the  bowels  of  the  envious. 

*^  Drunkenness,  anger,  and  folly,  are  equally  mischievous ;  di&ring  only  in  this,  that  the  two 
first  are  transient  and  mutable,  but  the  third  permanent  and  continuing. 

*<  Adulterers,  who  take  away  the  good  reputatioi)  and  honesty  of  another  family,  are  disturbers 
of  the  common  peace  and  quiet,  and  are  as  bad  as  thieves  and  robbers,  and  therefore  to  be  oon« 
demned  to  the  gallows  without  mercy. 

**  A  truly  noble  and  courageous  spirit  is  best  tried  by  that  patience  which  he  shows  in  the  times 
of  adversity. 

^  Impatience  is  the  character  of  a  poor  and  degenerate  spirit,  and  of  one  that  is  ill  tau^t  and 
educated."    (Royal  Commentaries,  book  IV.  ch.  xxxvL) 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iv.  3(H?.  t  lb.  v.  52,  .  t  lb.  ii.  77, 82^ 
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heniding  l3ie  Veda,  practising  pious  austerities^  acquiring  divine  knowledge.  Crap.  VI, 
(jommand  over  the  organs  of  sense  and  action,  avoiding  all  injury  to  sentient  ^^— *v—- ' 
creatures,  and  showing  reverence  to  a  natural  and  spiritual  father,  are  the  chief 
branches  of  duty  whidi  ensure  final  happiness."  *  *^  Even  three  suppressions  of 
breath  made  according  to  the  divine  ride,  accompanied  with  the  triverbal  phrase, 
and  the  triliteral  sjUaUe,  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  devotion  of  a  Brab- 
men ;  for  as  the  dross-  and  impurities  of  metallic  ores  are  consumed  by  fir6^  thus 
are  the  sinfiil  acts  of  the  human  organs  consumed  by  suppressions  of  the  breath.^f 
If  we .  examine  tiiat  highest  degree  of  merit  to  which  the  imagination  of  the 
Ifindu  can  ascend,  that  of  the  Sanyassi,  or  professor  of  austere  devotion,  we 
shall  find  it  to  consist  in  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  moral  duties,  and  moral 
affections.  ^'  Exemption  from  attachments,^  and  affection  for  children,  *wife,  and 
home ; "  t  i^y»  '*  the  abandonment  of  all  earthly  attachments,"  §  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  that  pei^Bction  afier  which  he  aspires^ 

It  is  by  no  means  unnatural  for  the  religion  of  a  rude  people  to  unite  opposite  Hanh  austeri- 
qualities,  to  preach  the  most  harsh  austerities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  n^r^tt  anT 
the  loosest  morality.     It  may  be  matter  of  controversy  to  what  degree  the  inde-  ^^^^^ 
cent  objects  emfiojed  in  tiie  Hindu  worship  imply  depravity  of  manners ;  but  a  religion  of  a 
rriigioQr  which  subjects  to  the  eyes  of  its  votaries  Ihe  grossest  images  of  sensual 
pleasure,  and  renders  even  the  emblems  of  generation  objects  of  worship ;  which 
ascribes  to  the  supreme  God  an  immense  train  of  obscene  acts ;  which  has  these 
engraved  on  the  sacred  cars,   pourtrayed  in  the  temples,    and  presented  to 
the  people  as  objects  of  adoration,  which  pays  worship  to  the  Yoni,  and  the 
Ungam^  cannot  be  regarded  as  favourable  to  chastity. ||     Korean  it  be  supposed^ 

*  Institutea  of  Menu,  di.  ziL  88.  f  lb.  vL  70,  ?1. 

^  Bhagvat-Geeta,  p.  10@.  §  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  vL81. 

H  See  a  fanciful  account  of  the  origin  of  diis  worship  by  Mr.  Paterson,  Asiat  Res.  viiL  54. 
His  description  of  the  mocal  effects  of  this  superstition  is  more  to  our  purpose:  "It  is  probable,'* 
aays  he,  "  that  the  idea  of  obscenity  was  not  originally  attached  to  these  symbeb ;  and,  it  ia 
likely,  that  the  inventors  themselyea  might  not  have  foreseeh  the  disorders  which  this  wcwship 
would  occasicm  amongst  mankind.  Prc^igacy  eagerly  embraces  what  flatters  its  pr<qpensities,  and 
^^onmce  foUows  blindly  wherever  example  excites :  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners  should  ensue,  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  time  inTolved  the 
orig^inal  meuung  of  the  symbol  ia  darkness  and  oblivion.  Obscene  mirth  became  the  principal 
feature  of  the  popular  superstition,  and  was,  even  in  after  times,  extended  to,  and  intermingled 
wtth,  gloomy  rites  and  bloody  sacrifices.  An  heterogeneous  mixture  which  appears  totally  inre^ 
eeticUeable,  unless  by  tracing  the  steps  which  led  to  it.  It  will  appear  that  the  ingrafting  of  anew 
ajmbol,  upon  the  old  superstition,  occasioned  this  strange  medley.  The  sect  of  Vishnu  was  not 
wholly  free  from  the  propensity  of  the  tiuies  to  obscene  rites ;  it  had  been  united  in  interest  with 
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.  Book  II.  when  to  all  these  circumstances  is  added  the  institution  of  a  number  of  girb» 
attached  to  the  temples,  whose  business  is  dancing  and  prostitution,  that  this  is  a 
virtue  encouraged  by  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 

Another  contrast  to  the  tortures  and  death  which  the  religion  of  the  Hindus 
exhorts  them  to  inflict  upoii  themselves,  is  the  sacredness  which  it  imprints  upon 
the  life  of  animals.  Not  only  are  the  Hindus  prohibited  the  use  of  animal  food, 
except*  at  certain  peculiar  sacrifices ;  even  the  offerings  to  the  gods  consist  almost 
entirely  of  inanimate  objects ;  and  to  deprive  any  sensitive  creature  of  life,  is  a 
heiaous  transgression  of  religious  duty.  Many  of  the  inferior  creatures,  both 
animals  and  plants,  are  the  objects  of  religious  veneration ;  such,  in  particular, 

that  of  Siva,  in  their  league  against  the  Beet  of  Brahma,  as  was  expressed  by  an  image,  called  Har- 
Heri,  half  Siva,  and  •  half  Vishnu.  This  union  seems  to  have  continued  till  the  time  when  an 
emblem  of  an  abstract  idea,  having  been  erected  into  an  object  of  worship,  introduced  a  revolu- 
tion in  religion,  which  had  a  violent  and  extended  effect  upon  the  manners  and  opinioils  of  man- 
kind. It  was  then  that  a  gloomy  superstition  arose,  which  spread  its  baneful  influence  with 
rapidity  amongst  mankind ;  which  degraded  the  Deity  into  an  implacable  tyrant;  which  filled  its 
votaries  with  imaginary  terrors ;  which  prescribed  dreadful  rites ;  and  exacted  penances,  mortifi- 
cations, and  expiatory  sacrifices."  (Ibid.  p.  BS^  See  also  a  picture  of  these  religious  immoralities 
by  Bemier,  (Lettre  sur  les  Gentils,  pp.  129,  130).  But  the  writer  who,  above  all  others,  has 
furnished  superabundant  evidence  of  the  immoral  influence  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  the  deep 
depravity  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  is  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  <'  View  of  the  History,  Literature^ 
and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos."  From  the  facts  which  he  records  in  great  detail,  the  following  are 
the  results.  '^  The  characters  of  the  gods,  and  the  licentiousness  which  prevails  at  their  festivals, 
and  abounds  in  their  popular  works,  with  the  enervating  nature  of  the  climate,  have  made  the 
Hindoos  the  most  effeminate  and  corrupt  people  on  earth.  1  have,  in  the  course  of  this  woric, 
exhibited  so  many  proofs  of  this  fact)  that  I  will  not  again  disgust  the  reader  by  going  into  the 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  S9.y,  that  fidelity  to  marriage  vows  is  almost  unknown  among  the  Hindoos;  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  the  irrational  animals  ....  But  to  know 
the^Hindoo  idolatry,  as  it  is,  a  person  must  wade  through  the  filth  of  the  thirty-six  poorantis,  and 
other^popular  books — he  must,  read  and  hear  the  modern  popular  poems  and  songs*-he  must  follow 
the  Bramhiin  through  his  midnight  orgies,  before  the  image  of  Kalee,  and  other  goddesses ;  or  he 
must  accompany  him  to  the  nightly  revels,  the  jatras,  and  listen  to  the  filthy  dialogues  which  are 
rehearsed  respectmg  Krishnii  and  the  daughters  of  the  milkmen ;  or  he  must  watch  him,  at  mid- 
night, choking  with  the  mud  and  waters  of  the  Ganges  a  wealthy  relation,  while  in  the  delirium  of 
a  fever ;  or,  at  the  same  hour,  while  murdering  an  unfaithflil  wife«  or  a  supposed  domestic  enemy ; 
or  he  must  look  at  the  Bramhiin  hurrying  the  trembling  half-dead  widow  round  the  funeral  pile, 
and  throwing  her  like  a  log  of  wood  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  tying  her  and 
then  holding  her  down  with  bamboo  levers,  till  the  fire  has  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  rising 

and  running  away This  system  of  heathenism  communicates  no  purifying  knowledge  of  the 

divine  perfections,  supplies  no  one  motive  to  holiness  while  living,  no  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  no 
hope  to  the  dying ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  excites  to  every  vice,  and  hardens  its  followers  in  the 
most  flagrant  crimes."    (Introductory  Remarks,  pp.  94,  95.) 
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are  the  cow^  the  lotos,  and  cusa  grass.    Nor,  in  this  enumeration,  must  the  dung  Chap.  VI. 
and  urine  of  the  cow  be  forgotten ;  things  so  holy  as  to  be  of  peculiar  efficacy  in 
the  ceremonies  of  purification.     To  whatever  origin  we  may  ascribe  this  strange 
application  of  the  religious  principle,  it  has  at  least  been  very  widely  diffused.   It 
is  known  that  many  negro  tribes  worship  animals  and  reptiles ;  and  that  they 
carry  the  solicitude  for  their  preservation  to  a  still  more  extravagant  {dtch  than 
even  the  Hindus ;  punishing  with  death  those  who  hurt  them  even  casuaUy.* 
The  sacred  character  in  Egypt  of  the  ox,  and  of  many  other  animals^  is  too  fami- 
liarly known  to  require  any  proof.    The  cow  was  oracular,  and  sacred  amc^ng 
the  Amonians.f    Not  only  cows,  but  horses,  eagles,  lions,  bears,  were  divine 
animals  among  the  Syrians.  ^     The  Egyptian  priests  respected  as  sacred  the  life 
of  all  animals,  and  animal  food  seems  to  have  been  interdicted  not  less  in  Egypt 
than  in  Hindustan.^     At  an  early  period,  the  Greeks,  arid  even  the  Romans, 
punished  with  death,  the  killing  of  an  ox.  ||     The  worship  of  this  species  of  qua- 
drupeds appears  indeed  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  idolatrous  nations  fi*om 
Japan  to  Scandinavia.**    That,  in  India,  it  was  a  worship  directed  to  no  moral 
end,  is  evident  upon  the  slightest  inspection.     To  renounce  the  benefits  which 
the  inferior  animals  are  fitted  by  nature  to  render  to  man,  is  not  humanity,  any 
more  than  swinging  before  an  idol,  by  an  iron  hook,  forced  through  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  is  the  virtue  of  self-command.     And  that  this  superstition  took  not 
its  rise  from  a  sensibility  to  the  feelings  of  animated  creatures,  is  evident  from  the 
barbarous  character  of  several  of  the  nations  where  it  prevails ;  fi*om  the  prover- 
Inal  cruelty  suffered  by  the  labouring  animals  of  Hindustan ;  and  fi*om  the  apathy 
with  which  human  beings  are  left  to  expire  by  hunger  and  disease,  while  rep- 
tiles are  zealously  tended  and  fed.f  f 

«  Edward's  Hist  of  the  West  Indies,  ii.  77.    Uo.  Ed. 

f  Biyant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  i.  S2S. 

i  Lucian,  De  Syria  Dea. 

§  The  priests  of  Egypt,  says  Herodotus,  account  it  unholy  to  kfl!  any  thing  which  has  life,  sav- 
ing what  they  use  in  sacrifice ;  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  1 .  cap.  140 :  and  Porphyry  informs  us  that  it  was 
not  till  a  late  period  of  their  history  that  animal  sacrifices  were  introduced.    De  Abstin.  lib.  ii.  et  iy . 

II  Ab  hoc  antiqui  manus  ita  abstbere  voluerunt,  ut  caprte  sanxerint,  si  quis  occidisset.  Varro, 
De  Re  Rustica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

**  See  the  satis&ctory  proofr  adduced  in  the  very  learned  and  instructave,  though  errmieous 
work  of  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tons  les  Cultes,  liv.  iii.  ch.  viiL 

ft  **  Although  the  killing  an  animal  of  this**  (the  ox)  "  kind  is  by  all  Hindus  considered  as  a 

kind  of  murder,  I  know  no  creature  whose  sufietings  equal  diose  of  the  labouring  cattle  of  Hin- 

dustan."    (Buchanan,  Journey,  &c.  i.  167.)    See  also  Ward  on  the  Hindus,  Introd.  p.  xliii.    An 

hospital  for  the  sick  poor,  says  Dr.  Tennant,  was  never  known  m  India,  before  the  establishment 
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Book  II.        Religion  consists  of  two  great  doctrines,  that  concerning  the  nature  and  sefvice 
of  God ;  and  that  concerning  the  nature  and  destination  of  the  human  soul.    The 

of  the  British ;  though  there  were  for  dogs,  cats,  &c^    (Indian  Recreations,  i.  73.)    The  authors  of 
the  Universal  History  inform  us  gravelj,  on  the  authority  of  Ovington,  that  the  Hindus  have  a 
care  for  the  preservation  of  fleas,  bugs,  and  other  vermin,  which  suck  the  blood  of  man :  for  in  a 
hospital  near  Surat,  built  for  their  reception,  a  poor  man  is  hired  now  and  then  to  rest  all  night 
upon  the  koi  or  bed  where  the  vermin  are  put;  and  lest  their  stinging  should  force  him  to  take  hit 
flight  before  morning,  he  is  tied  down  to  the  place,  and  there  lie^  for  them  to  glut  themselves  with 
human  gore."    (Modem  Univ.  Hist.  vi.  262.)     Anquetil  Duperron,  who  describes  a  temple  near 
Surat,  full  of  those  sacred  animals,  adds :  *'  La  vue  de  lliopital  des  animaux,  entretenu  par  des 
etres  raisonables  avec  tout  Tordre,  le  soin,  le  zele  meme  que  Ton  pourroit  exiger  d'eux,  s'il  etoit 
question  de  leur  semblable,  et  cela  meme  dans  un  pays,  ou  fl  n'y  a  d'etablissemens  publics,  ni  pour 
les  malades,  ni  pour  les  vieillards ;  la  vu  d'un  pareil  hopital  auroit  de  quoi  etonner,  si  Ton  ne  S9avoit 
pas  que  la  nature  se  plait  aux  dispai-ates  en  Asie  comme  en  Europe.  (Voyages  aux  Indes  Orient.  Disc. 
Prelim.  Zendavesta,  i.  ccclxii.)     "  The  Gentoos,  though  they  will  not  kill  their'neat,  make  no  con- 
science to  work  them  to  death,  allowing  them  hardly  food  to  keep  them  alive.  Neither  are  they  less 
inhuman  towards  their  sick,  a  woman  being  brought  to  die  among  the  tombs  in  my  sight."    Fryer's 
Travels,  ch.  v.  sect.  3.   See  to  the  same  purpose,  the  Abb6  Dubois,  p.  1 S2 ;  Ward  on  the  Hindoos, 
Introd.  p.  Iv.     It  is  worth  observing  that  Milton,  the  universality  of  whose  knowledge  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  particular  of  his  wonderful  mind,  was  acquainted  with  the  disgusting  superstition 
of  letting  the  vermin  devour  the  mim:  ''  Like  the  vermin,"  says  he,  ''  of  an  Indian  Catharisti 
which  his  fond  religion  forbids  him  to  molest."    Tetrachordon,  Milton's  Prose  Works,  ii.  122,  8vo. 
Edit.     Tenderness  to  animals  was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.    We  are  informed  in  the 
Sadda,  that  he  obtained  from  God  a  .view  of  the  regions  of  infernal  torment,  where  he  saV  a 
number  of  kings,  aild  among  the  rest  one  without  a  foot.    He  begged  to  know  the  reason,  and 
God  said  to  him ;  '<  thiat  wicked  king  never  performed  but  one  good  action  in  his  life.    He  saw^ 
as  he  was  going  to  the  chase  a  dromedary  tied  at  too  great  a  distance  from  its  provender,  endea- 
vouring to  eat,  but  unable  to  reach  it :  he  pushed  the  provender  towards  it  with  his  foot.    I  have 
placed  that  foot  in  heaven ;  all  the  rest  of  him  is  here.    Voltaire,  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  et  TEsprit 
de  Nations,  ch.  v.  The  following,  Porph3rry  tells  us,  (De  Abstin.  lib.  iv.  p.  431)  were  laws  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  1.  To  honour  our  parents ;  2.  To  offer  nothing  to  the  gods  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  3. 
Never  to  hurt  animals.     **  The  inhabitants  of  Miniana,"  (a  place  not  far  from  Sego,  in  the  heart 
of  Afirica)  "  eat  their  enemies,  and  strangers,  if  they  die  in  the  country.     They  eat  the  flesh  of 
hones.    But  such  is  their  veneration  for  the  cow^  that  she  is  never  killed."    Park's  last  Mission  to 
Africa,  p.  166. 

Mr.  Richardson  (see  his  Dissertation  on  Eastern  Maimers,  p.  16)  denies  the  authenticity  of 
the  fragments  of  the  Zendavesta  collected  by  Anquetil  Duperron,  on  account  of  '<  the  un- 
common stupidity,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  express  it,  ^*  of  the  work  itself."  Yet  it  is  in  a  strain 
remarkably  resembling  that  of  the  Vedas ;  the  same  sublime  praises  bestowed  upon  the  Divi-* 
nityy  superstitions  equally  gross, -discouises  equally  childish.  We  must  not  however  on  this 
account  question  the  authenticity  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranas,  though  we  must  renounce 
the  vidgar  belief  of  the  great  wisdom  of  the  Brahmens.  In  truth,  the  stupidity,  as  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson calls  it^  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  its  remarkable  similarity  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
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first  cff  these,  in  the  complicated  superstition  of  the  HUndus,  presented  many  Craf.  VI. 
questions  which  it  needed  a  considerable  accumulation  of  evidence  to  solve.  Of  ''— *"v— ^ 
the  latter,  fortunately,  a  just  idea  may  be  conveyed,  without  many  words. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  Naturaand 
mto  various  orders  of  being,  reviving  m  one  form  when  it  ceases  to  exist  m  the  human 
another,  is  the  teiiet  adopted  by  the  Hindus.     This  is  a  theory  well  cakulated  ^^' 
to  pieaent  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  rude  inquirer,  when  first  excited  to  stretch 
his  views  beyond  the  present  term  of  sensation  and  action.     The  vegetable  life, 
which  expires  in  autumn  in  the  plant,  revives  in  the  seed  in  spring.     The  slug- 
gish worm,  which  undergoes  a  species  of  death,  and  buries  itself  in  a  tomb  of  its 
own  formation,  springs  to  life  a  gay  and  active  creature,  as  different  in  appear- 
ance as  in  appetites  and  powers.     Every  thing  on  earth  is  changed,  nothing  anni- 
hilated ;  and  the  soul  of  the  man  who  expires  to  day,  revives  in  something  else, 
to  which  at  that  instant  life  is  imparted. 

Some  vdy  obvious,  and  very  impressive  appearances,  must  have  suggested  the 
notion  of  the  metempsycliosis,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  one  of  the 
most  general  of  all  religious  opinions.     **  No  doctrine,"  says  Dupuis,  ^^  was  ever 


Hindus,  Ib  the  most  strikiDg  proof  of  its  authenticity.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  ancient  Magi,  and  the  ancient  Brahmens,  were  people  very  much  upon  a 
level ;  and  that  the  fame  of  Zoroaster  for  wisdom  is  no  better  founded  than  that  of  the  Indian 
sages.  There  b  a  radical  difference,  he  says,  between  the  language  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the 
modem  Persian  (Ibid.)  But  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Sanscrit^  which  Sir  William  Jones 
thinks,  from  this  circumstance,  can  never  have  been  vernacular  in  Hindustan.  (S^e  Disc,  on  the 
Hindus,  Aaat.  Researches,  i.  422.)  The  language,  he  says,  of  the  Zendavesta  has  many  words, 
which  a  modern  Persian  could  not  pronounce.  But  there  are  many  words  in  the  German  Ian* . 
guage,  which  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  cannot  pronounce,  though  the  German  is  the  basis  of 
the  languages  of  both.  The  Zendavesta,  he  says,  contains  Arabic  words ;  but  it  contains  Arabic 
only  as  the  Greek  contains  Sanscrit.  In  fact,  the  identities  which  can  be  traced  in  all  languages  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  speech.  Of  the  Vedas,  a  man  who 
had  unrivalled  opportunities  of  information  informs  us,  '^  They  contun  nothing  important  or 
rational.  In  fact,  they  have  nothing  but  their  antiquity  to  recommend  them.  As  to  any  thing 
further,  they  include  all  the  absurdities  of  Hindu  paganism,  not  only  such  as  it  has  originally  been, 
but  also  the  pitiful  details  of  fables  which  are  at  present  current  in  the  country,  relating  to  the 
fantastical  austerities  of  the  Hindu  hermits,  to  the  metamorphoses  of  Vishnu,  or  the  abominations 
of  the  lingam.  The>  fourth  of  them,  called  Atharvana-veda,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  for  a 
people  so  entirely  sunk  in  superstition,  because  it  teaches  the  art  of  magic,  or  the  method  of 
injuring  men  by  the  use  of  witchcraft  and  incantation*"  (Description,  &c.  of  the  People  of  India, 
by  the  Abbii  Dubois,  1).  102.)  Even  the  gayatrif  the  most  holy  of  all  holy  things,  is  an  assemblage, 
says  the  Abb^  of  unmeaning  terms,  *^  unintelligible  to  the  Brahmens  themselves.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  who  could  give  me  a  tolerable  explication  of  it.**    lb.  p.  7d. 
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Book  II.  more  universallj  diffused ;  none  daims  an  origin  so  ancient  It  reigned  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  West,  among  rude  nations,  and  polished  nations ;  and  it  ascends 
to  antiquity  so  high,  that  Burnet  ingeniously  declares,  one  would  believe  it  to 
be  descended  from  heaven ;  so  much  it  appears  without  father,  without  mother, 
and  without  descent"  *  The  Brahmens  grafted  upon  it,  in  their  usual  way,  a 
number  of  fantastic  refinements,  and  gave  to  their  ideas  on  this  subject,  a  more 
systematic  form  than  is  usual  with  those  eccentric  theologians.  They  describe 
the  mind  as  characterized  by  three  qualities,  goodness,  passion,  darkness.  Ac- 
cording as  any  soul  is  distinguished  by  one  or  another  of  those  qualities  in  its 
present  life,  is  the  species  of  being  into  which  it  migrates  in  the  life  to  come; 
Souls  endued  with  goodness  attain  the  condition  of  deities ;  those  filled  with 
passion  receive  that  of  men ;  those  immersed  in  darkness  are  condemned  to  that 
of  beasts.  Each  of  these  conditions,  again,  is  divided  into  three  degrees,  a  lower, 
a  middle,  and  a  higher.  Of  the  souls  distinguished  by  darkness,  the  lowest  are 
thrust  into  mineral  and  vegetable  substances,  into  worms,  reptiles,  fishes,  snakes, 
tortoises,  cattle,  shakals ;  the  middle  pass  into  elephants,  horses,  Sudras,  Mledias^ 
^a  word  of  very  opprobrious  import,  denoting  men  of  all  other  races  not  Hindu,) 
lions,  tigers,  and  boars ;  the  highest  animate  the  forms  of  dancers,  singers,  birds, 
deceitful  men,  giants,  and  blood-thirsty  savages.  Of  the  souls  who  receive  their 
future  condition  from  the  quality  of  passiop,  the  lowest  pass  into  cudgel  players, 
boxers,  wrestlers,  actors,  those  who  teach  the  use  of  weapons,  and  those  who  are 
adidicted  to  gaming  and  drinking ;  the  middle  enter  the  bodies  of  kings,  men  of 
the  fighting  class,  domestic  priests  of  kings,  and  men  skilled  in  the  war  of  con* 
troversy ;  the  highest  become  gandharvas,  (a  species  of  supposed  aerial  spirits, 
whose  business  is  music,)  genii,  attending  superior  gods,  together  with  various 
companies  of  apsarases,  or  nymphs.  Of  the  souls  who  are  exalted  by  the  quality 
of  goodness,  the  lowest  migrate  into  hermits,  religious  mendicants,  other  Brah- 
mens, such  orders  of  demigods  as  are  wafted  in  airy  cars,  genii  of  the  signs  and 
lunar  mansions,  and  Daityas,  anoth^  of  their  many  orders  of  superior  spirits ; 
the  middle  attain  the  condition  of  sacrificers,  of  holy  sages,  deities  of  the  lower 
heaven,  genii  of  the  Vedas,  regents  of  stars,  divinities  of  years,  Pitris,  and  Sad- 
hyas,  two  other  species  of  exalted  intelligences ;  the  highest  ascend  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Bxahma  with  four  faces,  of  creators  of  worlds,  of  the  genius  of  virtue,  and 

*  Dupuis,  Origine  de  toiu  lee  Cultes,  torn.  ii.  par.  2,  p.  181 ;  where  the  reader  will  find  authori- 
ses jto  prove  the  antiquity  and  diffiuion  of  this  peculiar  doctrine.  See  too  the  learned  Beausobre^ 
Hist,  d?  Manich.  torn.  iL  liv.  yii.  ch.  5,  sect  4.  For  its  existence  among  the  Mexicans,  see  Clavi- 
gero,  book  vi.  sect.  L 
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tine  divinities  presUing  over  the  two  principles  of  nature.*  Besides  this  general  Chap.  VL 
description  of  the  future  allotment  of  different  souls,  a  variety  of  particular  dooms  '^— ^v— ^ 
are  specified,  of  which  a  few  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  **  Sinnars  in  the 
first  degree,**  says  the  ordinance  of  Menu,  **  having  passed  through  terrible 
regions  of  torture^  for  a  great  number  of  years,  are  condemned  to  the  following 
births  at  the  dose  of  that  period.  The  slayer  of  a  Brahmen  must  enter  the  body 
of  a  dog,  a  boar,  an  ass,  a  camel,  a  bull,  a  goat,  a  sheep,  a  stqg,  a  bird,  a  Chan- 
dala,  or  a  Puccasa.  .  He,  who  steals  the  gold  of  a  priest,  shall  pass  a  thousand 
times  into  the  bodies  of  spiders,  of  snakes,  and  camelions,  of  crocodiles,  and  other 
aquatic  monsters,  or  of  mischievous  blood-sucking  demons.  He  who  violates  the 
bed  of  his  natural  or  spiritual  fiither,  migrates  a  hundred  times  into  the  forms  of 
grasses,  of  shrubs,  with  crowded  stems,  or  of  creeping  and  twining  plants,  cami* 
vorous  animals,  beasts  with  sharp  teeth,  or  cruel  brutes.**  f  After  a  variety  of 
other  cases,  a  general  rule  is  declared,  iot  those  of  the  four  castes  who  n^lect  the 
duties  of  their  order :  *^  Should  a  Brahmen  omit  his  peculiar  duty,  he  shall  be 
changed  into  a  demon,  with  a  mouth  like  a  firebrand,  who  devours  what  has 
been  vomited ;  a  Cshatriya,  into  a  demon  who  feeds  on  ordure  and  carrion ;  a 
Vaisya,  into  an  evil  being  who  eats  purulent  carcases ;  and  a  Sudra,  who  neglects 
liis  occupations,  into  a  foul  embodied  spirit,  who  feeds  on  lice."  |  The  reward  of 
the  most  exalted  piety,  of  the  most  profound  meditation,  of  that  exquisite  abste- 
miousness which  dries  up  the  mortal  frame,  is  peculiar.  Such  a  perfect  soul 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  Divine  essence,  and  is  for  ever  exempt  from  transmi- 
gration, j 

We  might  very  easily  conclude,  from  the  known  laws  of  human  nature,  that  The  doctrine 
notwithstanding  the  language  held  by  the  Hindus  on  the  connection  between  wards  and  pu- 
fiiture  happiness  and  the  virtue  of  the  present  life,  rewards  and  punishments,  very  ^o  g^^  ^ 
distant  and  very  obscure,  would  be  wholly  impotent  against  temptations  to"^^^^y' 
crime;  though,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  they  might  engage  the  people  in  a 

_  ■ 

ceaseless  train  of  wretched  ceremonies.  The  fact  corresponds  most  exactly  with 
the  anticipation.  An  admirable  witness  has  said^  ^  The  doctrine  of  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  some  persons  may  plead,  has  always  been 
supposed  to  have  a  strong  influence  on  public  morals :  the  Hindoos  not  only 
have  this  doctrine  in  their  writings,  but  are  taught  to  consider  every  disease  and 
misfortune  of  life  as  an  undoubted  symptom  of  moral  disease,  and  the  terrific 
appearance  of  its  dose-pursuing  punishment.     Can  this  fail  to  produce  a  dread 

•  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  301.24*,  40  to  51.        f  lb.  54>  to  58.  %  lb.  71,  72.        §  lb.  125. 
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Book  II.  of  vice,  and  a  desire  to  merit  the  favour  of  the  Deity  ?  I  wifl  still  farther,^  U^ 
adds,  '^  assist  the  objek^tor ;  and  inf6rm  liim,  that  the  Hindoo  writings  dedare, 
that  till  every  immoral  taint  is  removed,  every  ^  atoned  for,  and  the  mind  has 
obtained  perfect  abstraction  from  material  objects,  it  is  impossible  to  be  re*iinited 
to  the  great  spirit ;  and  that,  to  obtain  this  perfection,  the  sinner  must  linger  in 
many  hells,  and  transmigrate  through  almost  eveiy  form  of  matter.''  Our  inform-^ 
ant  then  declares ;  ^^  Great  as  these  terrors  are,  there-  is  nothing  more  palpable 
ihan  that,  with  most  of  the  Hindoos,  they  do  not  weigh  the  weight  of  a  feather, 
compared  with  the  loss  of  a  roopee.  The  reason  is  obvious :  every  Hindbo  consi- 
ders all  his  actions  as  the  effect  of  his  destiny ;  he  laments,  perhaps,  his  miserable 
fate,  but  he  resigns  himself  to  it  without  a  struggle,  like  the  malefiictor  in  a  con*r 
demned  cell/'  This  experienced  observer  adds,  what  is  still  more  comprehensive* 
that  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  has,  in  no  situation,  and 
among  no  people,  a  power  to  make  men  virtuous.* 

*  **  To  this/*  he  says,  "  may  be  added,  what  must  have  forced  itself  on  the  observation  of  every 
thoughtful  observer,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  religious  principle,  no  outward  terrors,  especially 
those  which  are  invisible  and  future,  not  even  bodily  sufferings,  are  sufficient  to  make  men  virtuous. 
Painful  experience  proves,  that  even  in  a  Christian  country,  if  the  religious  principle  does  not  exist, 
the  excellence  and  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  dishonour  and  misery  attending  vice,  may  be  held 
up  to  men  for  ever,  without  making  a  single  convert."  Ward,  "  View,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,"  In? 
trod.  p.  Ixxxiv.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Ward  ought  to  have  explained  what  he  meant  by  the  "  reli- 
gious principle,"  by  which  different  persons  mean  very  different  things.  This  w^s  the  more  neces- 
sary, that,  having  taken  away  all  efficacy  from  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  he 
strips  religion  of  all  power  over  the  lives  and  actions  of  men,  except  in  as  far  as  good  efiecte  may 
be  expected  from  the  ^'  religious  principle,"  which,  whatever  ^Ise  it  may  not  be^  is  at  any  rate,  in 
his  estimation,  not  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
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CHAR  VII. 
Manners. 

By  the  mazmeTfr  (^  a  nation  are  un^^rstood  the  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  Chap.  VII. 
ordinary  business  of  human  life  is  performed.     The  business  itself  is  every 

.  ,  ii.ti  Defiinition  of 

where  essentially  the  same.     In  all  nations  men  eat  and  dnnk ;  they  meet,  con*  maDoers. 
Verse,  transact,  and  sport  together.     But  the  manner  in  which  these  and  othef 
things  are  performed  ^is  as  different  as  the  nations  are  numerous  into  which  the 
human  race  is  divided. 

So  much  of  the  entire  business  of  life,  among  the  Hindus,  consists  in  religious  Religious  ce- 
services,  that  the  delineation  of  their  religion,  which  we  have  now  finished,  af*  ^^^^la^. 
fords  an  ^lustration  of  the  principal  ln*anch  of  their  national  manners.  ties  of  caste, 

*  ^  two  great 

The  singular  distinctions,  attached  to  the  different  classes,  which  we  have  branches  of 
also  previously  described,  is  another  remarkable  feature  in  the  manners  of  this  nen. 
people.  The  lower  orders,  in  other  countries,  are  often  lamentably  debased ;  in 
Hindustan  they  are  degraded  infinitely  below  the  brutes.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Vaisya  caste,  to  whom  is  appropriated  the  business  of  agriculture 
and  of  barter,  the  whde  of  the  productive  classes  of  the  community  are  ac- 
counted vile  and  odious,  unworthy  to'  eat,  to  drink,  or  to  sit  with  a  member  of 
the  classes  above  them. 

There  are  fomr  remarkable  divisions  into  which,  with  respect  to  the  three  the  foar  pe- 
honouraUe  classes,  human  life  is  distributed.     Of  these  periods ;  or  orders,  as  "^^^  ^^^^^* 
they  are  denominated  by  the  Hindus ;   the  first  is  that  of  the  student ;   the 
second,  that  of  the  householder ;  the  thud,  that  of  the  man  who  performs  pe^ 
nance  or  other  religious  acts,  residing  continually  in  a  forest ;  the  fourth,  that  of 
the  Sannyasi,  or  the  ascetic  absorbed  in  divine  contemplation.* 

The  period  of  the  student  commences  at  the  era  of  investitiircf    Prior  to' Period  of  the 
this  age,  the  situation  of  children  is  remarkable ;    even  those  of  a  Brahmen  are  *'"°*°*' 
not  held  superior  in  rank  to  a  Sudra.  X    The  condition  of  the  student  much  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  European  apprentice  than  that  of  a  pupil  iq  litera- 

•  ■ 

*  See  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  ii.,  iii.,  and  vi. 

t  See  the  account  of  this  era,  p.  257  of  this  volume.  %  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  ii.  173< 
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Book  II.  tuie.  He  dwells  in  the  house  of  his  preceptor,  and  tends  faim  with  the  most 
respectful  assiduity.  He  is  commanded  to  exert  himself  in  all  acts  useful  to  bis 
teacher  ;*  and  of  course  performs  the  part  of  an  assistant  in  all  the  offices  of 
religion.f  '^  As  he  who  digs  deep  with  a  spade  comes  to  a  spring  of  water,  so 
the  student,  who  humbly  serves  his  teacher,  attains  the  knowledge  which  lies 
deep  in  his  teacher's  mind."  Upon  the  student  of  the  priestly  order  a  peculiar 
burden  or  distinction  is  imposed ;  which  is,  to  acquire  daily  his  food  by  b^ging. 
^  The  subsistence  of  a  student  by  begging  is  held  equal  to  fasting  in  religious 
merit.*'  X 

The  gift,  of  sacred  instruction  is  not  bestowed  indiscriminately ;  but  the  teKt» 
which  r^ulates  the  choice  of  pupils,  is  so  vague  as  to  leave  the  selection  nearfy 
at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  **  Ten  persons,"  it  is  declared,  **  may  legaHy 
be  instructed  in  the  Yeda;  the  son  of  a  spiritual  teacher;  a  boy  who  is  assi- 
duous ;  one  who  can  impart  other  knowledge ;  one  who  b  just ;  one  who  is  pure; 
one  who  is  friendly ;  one  who  is  powerful ;  one  who  can  bestow  wealth ;  cme 
who  is  honest ;  and  one  who  is  related  by  blood.  Where  virtue  and  wealth  are 
not  found,  or  diligent  attention  proportioned,  in  that  soil  divine  instruction  must 
not  be  sown :  it  would  perish  like  fine  seed  in  barren  land."  § 

The  instruction  which  is  bestowed  may  soon  be  described.     *'  The  venerable 

* 

preceptor,  having  girt  his  pupil  with  the  thread,  must  first  instruct  him  in .  puri- 
fication, in  good  customs,  in  the  management  ^  the  consecrated  fire,  and  in  the 
holy  rites  of  morning,  noon,  and  evening."  ||  The  grand  object  of  attention  and 
solicitude  is  the  reading  of  the  Veda.^*^  This  it  is,  which  constitutes  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Hindu.  We  leam  that  to  form  and  distinguish  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  by  drawing  them  with  a  stick  in  the  sand,  and  by  consequence  some 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  is  [»etty  generally  taught  the  children  oi 
the  Hindus ;  some  classes  of  the  Brahmens  have  united  with  their  reUgieus  doc^ 
trines  certain  speculations  concerning  the  inteUeptual  and  material  worlds ;  and 
these  speculations  have  been  dignified  with  tiie  name  of  philosophy ;  but  the  holy 
rites,  and  the  Veda,  form  the  great,  and  on  most  occasions  the  exclusive  ol^ect 
of  that  higher  instruction  which  is  bestow^  on  the  pupil  of  the  Brahmai. 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  ii.  191. 

f  '<  Let  him  carry  water-pots,  flowers,  cow-dung,  fresh  earth,  and  cusa  grass,  as  much  at 
may  be  useful  to  his  preceptor.*'    Ibid.  182* 

%  Ibid.  218.  There  are  numerous  precepts  respecting  the  niceties  of  begging.  Ibid.  48  to  50, 
and  183  to  190. 

§  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  ii*  109,  112.  fl  Ibid.  69.  ^  Ibid.  7a 
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On  this  impcwtaDt  oocaskm,  as  on  other  oocaaions,  the  sttention  of  the  Hindu  Chap.  VIL 
IB  much  more  eogagei  by  Mvokms  observances,  than  by  objects  of  utility.  JT*?^''"'"*''^ 

^  ^  ^  ^  Frivolous  cere- 

While  the  directions  laid  down  reelecting  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  are  ex-  monies,  not 
ooediDgly  few  and  insignificant,,  ifae  fonns,  according  to  Whidi  he  must  pay  his  S^^e^m^ 
duty  to  the  master,  are  numerous,  minute,  and  emphatically  enjoined.  When  ^^^^  ^^^ 
die  student  is  going  to  read  the  Veda,  he  must  perform  an  ablution,  as  the  law 
ordains,  with  lus  fSewe  to  the  north;  and  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  lesson, 
he  nrast  dasp  both  the  feet  of  his  precc^r,  send  read  with  both  his  hands 
doeed.  ^  In  the  presence  of  his  jweoeptor  let  him  always  eat  less ;  and  wear  a  - 
ooarser  mantle,  with  worse  afqpendages:  let  him  rise  before,  and  go  to  rest  after, 
his  tutor.  Let  him  not  answer  his  teacher^s  orders,  or  converse  with  him,  re- 
dining  on  a  bed;  nor  sitting,  nor  eating,  nor  standing,  nor  with  an  averted 
ibce :  But  let  him  both  amwer  and  com>ersef  if  his  pnoeptor  sit,  standing  up ; « 
if  be  stand,  advandng  toward  him ;  if  he  advance,  meeting  him;  if  he  run, 
hastening  after  him;  if  his  ftoe  be  awted,  going  round  to  front  him,  from  kft 
to  right;  if  he  be  at  a  little  distance,  apptoachii^  him;  if  redined,  bending  to 
him;  and,  if  he  stand  ever  so  for  oiff,^running  toward  him.  When  his  teacher 
is  nigh,  let  his  couch  or  his  bench  be  always  placed  low :  when  his  preceptor's 
efe  can  observe  him,  let  him  not  sit  careleady  at  his  ease.  Let  him  never  pro- 
nounce the  mere  name  of  his  tutor,  even  in  hjs  absence :  by  censuring  his  pre- 
eqitor,'  though  justly,  be  will  be  bom  an  ass.  He  must  not  s^rve  hb  tutor  by 
the  udtervention  of  another,  while  himself  stasids  aloof;  nor  nrast  he  attendhim 
in  a  pafisPDn,  nor  when  a  woman  ii  near:  from  a  carriage  or  raised  seat  he  must 
descend  to  salute  his  heavenly  director.  Let  him  not  sit  with  his  preceptor  to 
the  leewaMt  or  to  the  windward  of  him ;  nor  let  him  say  any  thing  which  the 
▼enerable  man  cannot  hear."*  Fw  his  general  conduct  ^  these  following  rules," 
sap  Menu,  ''  must  a  Brahmadiari,  or  student  in  theology^  observe,  while  he 
dwdls  with  ioA  preceptor ;  keeping  all  his  members  under  control,  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  his  habitual  devotion.  Day  by  day,  having  bathed  and  being 
purified,  let  him  offer  firesh  water  to  the  gods,  the  sages,  and  the  manes ;  let 
him  show  respect  to-  the  images  of  the  deities,  and  bring  wood  for  the  oblation 
to  fire.  Let  him  abstain  from  honey,  from  flesh-meat^  from  perfumes,  from 
chaplets  of  flowers,  from  sweet  vegetable  juices,  frmn  women,  from  aU  sweet 
substances  turned  add,  and  from  injury  to  animated  beiogs ;  firom  unguents  for 

*  Institutes  of  ^enu,  ch.  ii.  7Q,  71,  aod  194  to  199,  and  201  to  903.    Even  to  the  sons  and 
wives  of  the  precaptor  nrast  numerous  tokens  of  profound  retfpeot  be  shown,  Ibid.  207  to  218. 
VOL.  L  8  p 
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Book  II.  his  limbs^  and  fixim  black  powder  for  his  eyies,  from  wearing  sandals  andcatry- 
ing  an  umbrella,  from  sensual  desire,  from  wrath,  from  covetousness,  from 
dancing,  and  from  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  fit>m  gaming,  from  disputes, 
from  detraction,  aftd  from  falsehood,  from  embracing  or  wantonly  looking  at 
women,  and  from  disservice  to  other  men.  Let  him  sleep  constantly  alone.** 
Next  are  forbidden  several  acts  of  sensual  impurity  which  .  are  too  gross .  to  be 
described ;  and  the  holy  text  thus  again  proceeds ;  *^  Let  him  carry  wat»*pot8» 
flowers,  cow-dung,  fresh  earth  and  cusa  grass,  as  much  as  may  be  useful  to  his 
preceptor.  Having  brought  logs  of  wood  from  a  distance,  let  him  place .  them 
in  the  open  air ;  and  with  them  let  him  make  an  oblation  to  fire,  without  ie> 
missness,  both  evening  and  morning.  Let  the  scholar,  when  commanded  by  his 
preceptor,  and  even  when  he  has  received  no  command,  always  exert  himself  in 
reading.     Let  not  the  sun  ever  rise  or  set  while  he  lies  asleep  in  the  village."* 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  study  is  very  indefinite.  *^  The  discipline  of  a 
student  in  the  three  Vedas  may  be  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  in  the  house 
of  his  preceptor;  or  for  half  that  time,  or  for  a  quarter  of  it,  or  until  he  per- 
fectly comprehend  them ':  A  student^  whose  rules  have  not  been  violated,  may 
assume  the  order  of  a  married  man,  after  he  has  read  in  succession  i^  sac'ha,  or 
branch;  from  each  of  the  three  Vedas^  or  fitim  two  or  from  any  one  of  them*"  f 
It  is  even  permitted  to  pass  the  whole  period  of  life  in  the  state  of  a  pupil ;  and 
to  this  merit  so  exalted  is  ascribed,  that  the  very  highest  rewards  of  religion  are 
bestowed  upon  it.  '*  If  a  student  anxiously  desire  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  the 
house  of  a  sacerdotal  teacher,  he  must  serve  him  with  assiduous  care,  tiU  he  be 
releasied  fixnn  his  mortal  firame.  That  Brahmen  who  has  dutifuUy  attended  his 
prec^tbr  till^the  dissolution  of  his  body,  passes  directly  to  the  eternal  mansion 
of  God.**  X  Should  the  teacher  die,  the  student  must  attend  upon  his  widow, 
his  son,  or  one  of  his  paternal  kinsmen,  with  the  same  respect  as  to  the  deceas^ 
preceptor.  Should  none  of.  these  be  living  he  occupies  the  seat  of  the  preceptor 
himself.  § 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  ii.  175  to  183,  186,  191, 219.  f  IWd.  iii.  1. 

i  Ibid.  ii.  243,  244. 

§  lb.  247,  248.  The  following  modes  of  living  are  pointed  out  to  the  Brahmen;  1.  lawful 
gleaning  and  gathering;  2.  what  is  given  unasked;  3*  what  is  asked  as  alms;  4.  tillage;  5. 
traffic  and  money  lending :  even  by  these  two  last,  when  distressed,  he  may  live ;  but  service  for 
hire  is  named  dog-living,  which  he  must  always  avoid,  iv.  4,  5.  6.  His  hair,  nails,  and  beard 
being  clipped;  his  passions  subdued;  his  mantle  white ;  his  body  pure;  let  him  diligently  occupy 
himself  in  reading  the  Veda.  Let  him  carry  a  staff  of  Venu,  an  ewer  with  water  in  it,  an  handful 
9f  cusa  grass,  or  a  copy  of  the  Veda;  with  a  pair  of  bright  golden  rings  in  his  ears.    He  must 
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To  the  state  of  the  student  succeeds  that  of  the  manied  man,  drthe  house-  Chap.  VII. 
keeper.    It  is  at  this  epoch  that  the  Hindu  begins  to  sustain  a  part  as  the  p  -^r  \^ 

membev  of  society.  House-keeper, 

Marriage  is  a  religious  duly ;  and  a  duty  of  the  highest  wder.  Except  for  marriage. 
some  grand  plan  of  devotion,  as  that  of  remaining  a  student,  or  of  becommg  a 
&keer,  no  man  neglects  at  an  early  age  to  fiilfil  this  sacred  obligation.  As  the 
sacrament  of  obsequies  to  the  manes  of  ancestors  can  be  performed  only  by  a 
male  descendant,  and  as  any  failure  in  these  obsequies  deefdy  afiects  the  ^lirits 
of  the  dead,  to  die  without  a  son  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  cala- 
mities.* 

oot  gaze  on  the  sun,  whether  rising  or  setting,  or  eclipsed,  or  reflected  in  water,  or  advanced  to 
the  middle  of  the  sky.  Over  a  string  to  which  a  calf  is  tied,  let  him  not  step ;  nor  let  him  run 
while  it  rains  x  nor  let  him  look  on  his  own  image  in  water :  this  is  a  settled  rule.  By  a  mound  of 
^arth,  by  a  cow,  by  an  idol,  by  a  Brahmen,  by  a  pot  of  clarified  butter  or  of  honey,  by  a  place 
whete  four  ways  meet,  and  by  brge  trees  well  known  in  the  district,  let  him  p9S8  with  hi9  right 
hand  toward  them,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39. 

Let  him  neither  eat  with  his  wife,  nor  look  at  her  eating,  nor  sneezing,  or  yawning,  or  sitting 
carelessly  at  her  ease,  43. 

Some  precepts  are  ludicrous.  **  Let  him  not  eat  his  food,  wearing  only  a  single  cloth,  nor  let 
liim  bathe  quite  naked ;  nor  let  him  eject  urine  or  ftces  in  the  highway,  nor  on  ashes,  Bor  where 
kine  are  grazing,  nor  on  tilled  ground,  nor  in  water,  nor  on  wood  raised  for.  burning,  nor,  unku 
he  be  in  great  need,  on  a  mountain,  nor  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  nor  at  any  time  on  a  nest  of 
white  ants,  nor  in  ditches  with  living  creatures  in  them,  Qor  walking,  nor  standing,  nor  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  nor  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain :  nor  let  him  ever  eject  them,  looking  at  things  moved 
by  the  wind,  or  at  fire,  or  at  a  priest,  or  at  the  son,  or  at  water,  or  at  catde :  But  let  htm  void 
bis  excrements,  having  catered  the  earth  with  wood,  pot-herbs,  dry  leaves  and  grass,  or  the 
•like,  carefolly  auppcessing  his  utterance,  wrapping  up  his  breast  and  his  head :  By  day  let.him 
void  them  with  his  fieu^e  to  the  north ;  by  night,  with  his  fieu^  to  the  south ;  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  day ;  In  the  shade  or  darkness,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  let  a 
Brahmen  ease  nature  with  his  face  turned  as  he  pleases ;  and  in  places  where  he  fears  injury  to 
Mhjrom  mid  beasts  orjrom  rejitiUs^  45  to  51. 

**  Let  not  a  man,  desirous  to  enjoy  long  life,  stand  upon  hair,  nor  upon  ashes,  bones,  or  pot- 
iherds,  nor  upon  seeds  of  cotton,  nor  upon  husks  of  grain,"  78. 

An  infinite  nundber  of  things  relative  to  food  are  to  be  attended  to,  207  to  225. 

*  A  man  is  nevertheless  forbidden  to  marry  before  his  elder  brother.  Ibid.  172.  But  if  among 
several  brothers  of  the  whole  blood,  one  have  a  son  bom.  Menu  pronounces  them  all  fethers^  of  a 
male  child,  by  means  of  that  son.  Ibid.  182.  There  is  a  singular  importance  attached  to  the 
having  of  a  son :  *'  By  a  son  a  man  obtains  victory  over  all  people ;  by  a  son's,  son  he  enjoys  im- 
mortality ;  and  afterwards  by  the  son  of  that  grandson  he  reaches  the  solar  abode."  Ibid.  137. 
Kinsmen,  as  among  the  Jews,  were  allowed  to  raise  up  seed  to  one  another.  Not  only  was  a 
widow,  left  without  children,  permitted  to  conceive  by  a  kinsman  of  her  husband ;  but  even  before 
bis  death,  if  he  was  supposed  to  be  attacked  by  an  incurable  disease.    Ibid.  ix.  59, 162, 164.    A 

2  P  2 
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Book  IL  The  cetemonies  of  manuget  entirely  fdigmMf,  have  been  ekeadjr  described. 
MunMg^s  are  distinguiahed  into  eight  kinds ;  of  which  one  half  are  honourable* 
and  difier  from  one  another  only  in  some  minute  circumstances ;  in  the  fifth  tfaoE 
bridegroom  besto^^  gifts  upon  the  bride»  her  &thar,  and  paternal  kiBamw ;  the 
last  three  are  rather  species' of  unlawful  connexion,  than  forms  of  nuptial  con* 
tract;  one  being  voluntary  and  by  mutual  consent;  the  other  fiircible»  whai 
a  woman  is  seized,  **  while  she  weeps,  and  calte  for  asststanciw  after  her 
kuismen  and  friends  have  been  stein  in  b^le;*'  the  test,  the  fruit  of  brutal 
artifice^  *'  whai  the  damsel  is  sleeping,  or  flushed  with  stnmg  liqui»r,  or  dkh 
ordered  in  her  intellect."  *  With  the  grand  nde  to  prevent  the  intermixture  of 
the  castes,  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  **  For  the  first  marriage  of  the 
twice-born  classes,"  says  the  tew  ci  Menu,  ^  a  wcmian  of  the  same  dass  is  re- 
commended ;  but  for  such  as  are  impeUed  by  inclination  to  nuury  again,  women 
in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes  aie  to  be  preferred :  a  Sodra  woman  only  must 
be  the  wife  of  a  Siidra ;  sheanda  Vaiqraof  aVai^;  they  two  and  a  Cshatriy i^ 
of  a  Csh^triya;  those  two  and  a  Brahmani,  of  a  Brahmen." f  The  Hinda 
tew-givers,  who  commonly  mistake  minuteness  for  precision,  and  are  apt  to  be 
most  particular  where  it  is  least  required,  give  ndes  &r  the  ciunoe  of  a  wife. 
^*  In  connecting  a  man's  self  with  a  wife,  let  him,'*  says  JMtettu,  ^  studiaudy 
a^oid^  ten  foUowmg  iGuoilies,  be  thqr  ever  m  great,  or  evar  so  ridi  n  Imie, 
goats,  sheep,  gold,  and  grain  :  The  family  which  has  omitted  prescribed  acts  of 
religion ;  that  which  has  produced  no  male  children ;  that  in  which  the  Veda  has 
not  been  read ;  that  which  has  thick  hair  on  the  body ;  and  those  whidi  have 
beaa  sttl>)ect  to  hraaorrhoids,  to  phthisfe,  todyspepsia,  to  epilepsy,  to  Iq^rasy,  ixod 
to  etephantiasis.  Let  him  not  mairy  a  girl  with  reddish  hair,  nor  with  lUiy 
deformed  limb ;  nor  one  troubled  with  habitual  sic^ess ;  nor  one  either  with  no 
hair,  or  too  much ;  nor  one  immoderately  talkative ;  nor  one  with  inflamed  eyes ; 
nor  one  with  the  name  of  a  consteUation,  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  river,  of  a  barbarous 
naticm  or  of  a  mountain,  (^  a  winged  careature,  a  snake,  or  a  dbtve ;  nor  with 
any  name  raising  an  image  of  taror.     Let  him  dioose  for  his  wife  a  girl,  whose 

daughter,  too,  when  a  man  had  no  sons,  might  be  iqppomted  for  the  same  purpose.  Ibid.  127. 
In  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner,  a  widow  left  without  diildren  cohabited  with  the  brother  of 
the  deceased.    Recherches  Philosoph.  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  i.  70* 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iii.  27  to  S4>.  The  detestable  crimes  implied  in  the  last  two  cases 
must  have  been  very  frequent  to. make  them  be.  distmguished  formally  in  books  of  sacred  law  as 
two  species  of  marriage. 

t  Ibid.  12,  IS. 
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fi«m  has  na  defect ;  who  has  an  agseeabfe  name ;  who  walks  gnofSaSf  ISke  a  Chaf.  VU. 
fbemcaptenm,  or  like  a  jaaaaig  elephant ;  whose  hair  and  teeth  are  ttodorate  ^"^'^v^*-^ 
nspetidrdj  in  quantity  md  in  sine ;  whose  body  has  exquisite  softness."  * 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  one  of  the  most  lemarkahla  circumstances  in  Condition  of 
the  manners  ctf  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  decisive  ciiteiions  of  the  stage  of 
society  at  whidi  they  hare  arrived.  Among  rude  people^  the  women  are  gene- 
rally dflgraded ;  among  civilized  peqde,  they  are  exalted,  f  In  the  barbarian^ 
the  passion  of  sex  is  a  farutal  impulse,  which  infuses  no  tenderness ;  and  his  un- 
disciplined nature  leads  him  to  abuse  his  power  over  every  creature  that  is  weaker 
than  himsd£  The  history  of  uncultivated  nations  uniformly  rqnresents  the 
women  as  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  from  which  they  slowly  emerge,  as  civi- 
ligyRtV>^  advances.  *  Amioog  some  of  the  negro  tidies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
wife  is  never  penmttod  to  reoeifre  any  thmg  from  tlje  hands  of  her  husband^  or 
even  to  tqipear  in  his  presence,  exeqpt  on  her  knees,  t  ^^  ^^  empire  of  Congo^ 
whms  the  people  aiie  aufficientiiy  aAvanoed  to  he  united  in  a  large  oommumty ; 
and  in  most  of  ih^  nations  whii^  inhabit  the  southern  legicms  of  Afnca,  the 
women  are  leckoaed  unwcrtiiy  to  eat  with  the  men.^  In  such  a  state  of  society 
IHoperty  is  an  advantage  whidi  k  may  natnratty  be  supposed  that  the  degraded 
sex  are  by  BO  means  permitted  to  eqjcqr*  Not  only  among  the  Afriean  and 
othar  savage  tribes^  and  the  Tarllrs4>f  the  preseait  day,  but  rnnon^  the  aadent 
inhabitants  of  ChaMea  md  Arabia,  and  aB  the  nations  of  Eurqpe  in  their 
former  uncivilized  sti^e^  the  women  were  exdhided  from  the  inheritance  of  the 
fimuly.  I)  Beipg  condonned  to  severe  and  perpetual  labour,  they  are  themselves 
ffi^garded  as  useAd  property.  Hence,  a  &ther  parts  not  with  his  daughter 
but  fw  a  valuable  consideration ;  hence  the  general  custom,  among  faaibannis 
Batbns,  of  pwdiasing  the  bride  fay  a  dower ;  as  in  Pi^gu,  in  SBberia,  among  the 
Tartars,  mnong  ikt  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  among  the  Arabs,  and  even 
ammigthe  Chinese.**    Itis  onlyin  that  improved  state  of  property  and  security, 

ft 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iiL  6  to  10. 

f  This  importaDt  subject  is  amply  and  philosophically  illustrated  by  IVofessor  MUlax^  in  his. 
Inquiry  into  the  Distinction  of  Ranks,  ch.  i.  ,  ' 

X  ISstoire  Generate  des  Voyages,  torn.  v.  liv.  x.  ch.  iu. 

f  Ibid,  torn*  tL  Hv.  xiii*  cfa.  iii.  sect  %  and  torn.  iy.  Ut.  tIi.  cfa.  xiiL  sect.  1. 

il  See  Inquiry  into  the  Distinction  of  Ranks,  ch.  i.  sect.  1.  Tliey  were  admitted  to  inheritsnce 
among  the  Jews  plainly  as  a  novelty,  and  an  instituti<m  unknown  to  their  neighbours.  Numbers,, 
ch.  xxviL 

**  See  the  authorities  quoted  by  MSllar,  Distinction  of  Ranks,  ch.  L  sect.  1 ;  and  Goguet, 
Origin  of  Laws,  1 25,  96. 
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'Book  IL  when  the  necessities  of  life  have  ceased  to  create  perpetual  solicitude,  and  when 
a  large  share  of  attention  may  be  given  to  its  pleasures ;  that  the  women,  from 
their  influence  on  those  pleasures,  begin  to  be  an  object  of  regard.  In  proportion 
as  society  refines  upon  its  enjoyments,  and  in  proportion  as  it  advances  mto  that 
state  of  civilization,  in  which  various  corporeal  qualities  become  equal  or  superior 
in  value  to  corporeal  strength,  and  in  which  the  qualities  of  the  mind  are  ranked 
above  the  qualities  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  weaker  sex  is  gradually 
improved,  till  they  associate  at  last  on  equal  terms  with  the  men>  and  fill  the 
place  of  voluntary  and  useM  copartners. 

A  state  of  dependance  more  strict  and  humiliating  than  that  which  is  ordained 
for  the  weaker  sex  among  the  Hindus  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  *^  Day  and 
night,**  says  Menu,  "  must  women  be  held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ance.* Who  are  meant  by  their  protectors  is  immediately  explained :  **  Their 
fathers  protect  them  in  childhood ;  their  husbands  protect  them  in  youth,  thehr 
sons  protect  them  in  age :'  a  woman,**  it  is  added,  **  is  never  fit  for  independence. 
Let  husbands  consider  this  as  the  supreme  law,  ordained  for  all  classes ;  and  let 
them,  how  weak  soever,  diligently  keep  their  wives  under  lawful  restrictions.**! 
"  By  a  girl,  or  by  a  young  woman,  or  by  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  nothing,** 
says  the  same  code^  *'  must  be  done,  even  in  her  own  dwelling-place, .  according 
to  her  mere  pleasure.  In  childhood  miist  a  female  be  dependant  on  her  j&ther ; 
in  youth,  on  her  husband ;  her  lord  being  dead,  on  her  sons :  a  woman  must  never 
seek  independance.*'t  The  deference  which  is  exacted  towards  her  husband  is 
without  limits.  **  Though  inobservant  of  approved  usages,  or  enamoured  of 
another  woman,  or  devoid  of  good  qualities,  yet  a  husband  must  constantly  be 
revered  as  a  god  by  a  virtuous  wife.  No  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  women  apart 
from  their  husbands,  no  religious  rite,  no  fasting :  as  far  only  as  a  wife  honours 
her  lord,  so  far  she  is  exalted  in  heaven.'*^  *^  She  who  neglects  her  lord,  though 
addicted  to  gaming,  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  diseased^  must  be  deserted  for 
three  months,  and  deprived  of  her  ornaments  and  household  furniture.*'  ||  To 
every  jspedes  of  ill  usage,  she  is  bound  to  submit ;  ^'  neither  by  sale  nor  deser- 
tion,*' says  the  ordinance  of  Menu,  *^  can  a  wife  be  released  from  her  husband : 
thus  we  fully  acknowledge  the  law  enacted  of  old  by  the  lord  of  creatures."** 
This  is  a  remarkable  law ;  for  it  indicates  the  power  of  the  husband  to  sell  his 
wife  for  a  slave,  and  by  consequence  proves,  that  her  condition,  while  in  his 
house,  was  not  regarded  as  very  different  from  slavery.     A  law  is  even  made  to 

**  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iv.  f.  t  Ibid.  3,  6.  J  Ibid.  v.  147,  14^. 

i  Ibid.  154,  155.  J|  Ibid.  ix.  78.  ♦♦  Ibid.  46. 
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direct  the  mode  in  which  she  is  to  be  beaten;  ^  A  wife,  a  son,  a  servant,  a  pupil,  and  a  Chap.  VII. 
younger  whole  brother,  may  be  corrected,  when  they  commit  fisiults,  with  a  rope, 
or  the  small  shoot  of  a  cane ;  but  on  the  back  part  only  of  their  bodies,  and  not 
on  a  noble  part  by  any  means.'** 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  habitual  contempt  which  the  Hindus  entertain  for 
their  women.  Hardly  are  they  ever  mentioned  in  their  laws,  or  other  books, 
but  as  wretches  of  the  most  base  and  vicious  inclinations^  on  whose  nature  no 
virtuous  or  useful  qualities  can  be  engrafted.  *^  Their  husbands,"  says  the  sacred 
code,  **  should  be  diligently  careful  in  guarding  them ;  though  they  well  know 
the  disposition  with  which  the  lord  of  creation  formed  them :  Menu  allotted  to 
such  w<Mnen  a  love  of  their  bed,  of  their  seat,  and  of  ornament,  impure  appe* 
tites,  wrath,  weak  flexibility,  desire  oE  mischief,  and  bad  conduct."  f  ^^  Be 
there  no  place,  be  there  no  time,  be  there  no  one  to  tempt  them,**  says  the 
Hetopadesa,  ^'  then,  O  Narada,  doth  women's  chastity  appear.  Women  at  all 
times  have  been  inconstant,  even  among  the  celestials,  we  are  told.  In  infancy 
the  £ather  should  guard  her,  in  youth  her  husband  should  guard  her,  and  in  old 
age  her  children  should  guard  her ;  for  at  no  time  is  a  woman  proper  to  be  trusted 
with  liberty."  ^  The  same  author  declares  again ;  ^  Unto  woman  no  man  is  to 
be  found  disagreeable,  no  man  agreeable.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  heifer  on 
the. plain,  that  still  longeth  for  fresh  grass.  Infidelity,  violence,  deceit,  envy, 
extreme  avariciousness,  a  total  want  of  good  qualities,  with  impurity,  are  the 
innate  faults  of  womankind.''  § 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  cfa.  viii.  299^  300.  Beating  their  wives  is  a  common  discipline.  See 
Buchanan's  Journey,  i.  247,  249. 

t  lb.  ix.  16,  l7.  t  Wilkins'  Hetopadesa,  p.  54. 

§  Ibid.  p.  78.  In  Halhed*s  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  the  character  of  women  b  depicted  in 
terms  which,  were  they  not  strong  evidence  to  an  important  point,  delicacy  would  forbid  to  be 
transcribed :  **  A  woman,^  says  the  law,  ^'  is  never  no  more 

than  fire  is  satisfied  with  burning  fuel,  or  the  main  ocean  with  receiving  the  rivers,  or  the  empire 
of  death  with  the  dying  of  men  and  animals :  in  these  cases  therefore  a  woman  is  not  to  be  relied 
on."  (Gentoo  Code,  eh.  xx.)  **  Women  have  six  qualities;  the  first  an  inordinate  desire  for 
jewels  and  fine  furniture,  handsome  clothes,  and  nice  victuals ;  the  second,  immoderate*lust ;  the 
third,  violent  anger;  the  fourth,  deep  resentment;  the  fifth,  another  perscm's  good  appears'  evil 
in  their  eyes;  the  sixth,  they  commit  bad  actions."  (Ibid.)  Six  &ults  are  likewise  ascribed  to 
women,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  but  they  are  differently  stated ;  ^'  Drinking  spiritous  liquors, 
associating  with  evil  persons,  absence  from  her  husband,  rambling  abroad,  unseasonable  sleep, 
and  dwelling  in  the  house  of  another,  are  six  faults  which  bring  infamy  on  a  married  woman. 
Such  women  examine  not  beauty,  nor  pay  attendon  to  age ;  whether  their  lover  be  handsome  or 
ugly,  they  think  it  enough  that  he  is  a  man,  and  pursue  their  pleasures.  *  Through  dieir  passion 
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Book  II.  Thejr  aire  lield»  accordinglj,  in  extreme  d^gradadon,  Tliey  are  not  aooounied 
worthy  to  partake  of  religious  rites  but  in  conjunction  with  their  huidbandi.* 
Thej  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  sacred  books  ;^  **  Women  have  no  businesB 
with  the  texts  of  the  Veda ;  thus  is  the  law  fiilly  settled :  having,  therefor^ 
no  evidence  of  law,  and  no  knowledge  of  expiatory  texts,  sinful  women  must  be 
as  finil  as  fidsehood  itself.  To  this  efiect  many  texts,  which  may  show  their  true 
disposition,  are  chanted  in  the  Vedas.'"  f  Their  incapacity  o£  evidence  in  law» 
asserted  in  this  text^  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the  Gentoo  code,  where  their 
incompetence  to  bear  witness  is  expressly  declared."  **  A  minor,*'  says  the  law, 
**  one  single  person^  a  woman,  a  man  of  bad  princi{des,  &c.  may  not  be  witnesses.*'  X 
We  hare  already  seen,  as  in  the  most  barbarous  nations,  that  the  women  among 
the  Hindus  are  exdttded  from  sharing  in  tHb  paternal  property.  §  They  are,  by 
system,  deprived  of  education.  ||  That  remarkable  proof  of  barbarity  which  we 
found  among  some  of  the  rudest  tribes^  where  the  wife  is  unworthy  to  eat  with  her 
husband,  prevails  in  Hindustan.** 

for  men,  their  mutable  tcanper,  thdr  want  of  settled  a£kctioii,  and  their  penretae  nature  (let 
them  be  guarded  in  this  world  ever  so  well,)  they  soon  become  alienated  from  dieir  husbands.'* 
Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  ix.  13, 14, 15. 

*  See  Institutes  of  Menu,  quoted  in  note  §,  p.  291*. 

t  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  ix.  18,  19.  |  Halhed's  Gentoo  code,  ch.  ilL  sect.  8. 

§  See  ch.  iv.  p.  148 ;  Menu,  du  iv.  45. 

II  The  Hindu  women,  says  Mr.  Forster,  (Travels,  i.  59)  are  debarred  the  use  of  letters.  Tlie 
Hindus  hold  the  invariable  language,  that  acquired  accomplishments  are  not  necessary  to  the 
domestic  classes  of  the  female  sex. 

**  "  The  husband  and  wife  never  eat  together ;  for  the  Indians  consider  it  as  indecent,  and  con- 
trary to  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  former."  Bartolomeo's  Travels,  book  i.  ch.  7.  Sonnerat 
says,  **  The  women  are  ugly,  slovenly,  and  disgusting.  The  husband  does  not  permit  them  to  eat 
with  him.  They  are  honourable  slaves,  for  whom  some  r^ard  is  entertained."  Voy.  liv.  iii.  ch.  i. 
"  So  indelicate  are  the  men  with  respect  to  the  women,"  says  Mr.  Motte,  speaking  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Sumbhulpoor,  *'  that  I  have  been  introduced  and  obliged  to  show  respect  to  a  man  of 
consequence  in  the  morning,  whose  wife  has  in  the  afternoon  brought  a  load  of  wood  of  her  own 
cutting,  as  much  a^  she  could  stagger  under,  and  sold  it  me  for  a  penny."  Motte's  Journey  to 
Orissa,  ^^atic  Annual  Register,  L  76.  In  another  part  of  the  same  Journey,  p.  67,  Mr.  Motte 
says,  **  I  was  first  struck  with  the  sight  of  women  ploughing,  while  their  female  children  drove  the 
oxen;  but  this  is  the  practice  through  the  whole  mountainous  country,  while  the  men,  strolling 
through  the  forests  with  a  spear  and  hatchet,  plunder  eveiy  thing  they  can  master.  This  abuse  of 
the  fair  sex  is  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  people." 

The  Hindus  are  quite  accustomed  to  beat  their  wives.  Buchanan,  Travels  in  Mysore,  &c.  i. 
247,  249.  Women  m  Slamata  cany  out  the  duQg  to  the  fields,  m  baskets  on  their  heads.  Ibid. 
1S5,  42.    The  Abb6  Dubob  describes  the  fidlowing,  as  the  common,  the  standard  condition  of 
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An  almost  unlimited  power  of  rejection  or  divorce  appears  to  be  reseirved  to  ChaK  vn. 
the  husband  In  the  code  of  Gentoo  4a  ws,  among  various  other  ordinances  to 
the  3ame  purpose,  it  is  dedared  that,  "  a  woman  who  dissipates  or  spoils  her 
own  property,  or  who  procures  abortion,  or  who  has  an  intention  to  murder  her 
husband,  and  is  always  quarrelling  with  every  body,  and  who  eats  before  her  hus- 
band eats,  such  women  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  house.*'  *  On  grounds  like 
these,  a  man  can  never  be  without  a  pretence  for  dismissing  his  wife.  But  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  no  species  of  barbarous  treatment,  not  even 
desertion  and  sale,  ever  absolve  the  woman  from  her  obligations  to  her  lord,  f 


conjugal  life:  *^  the  young  wife,  beaten  by  her  husband,  and  harassed  by  her  mother-in-law,  who 
treats  her  as  a  slave,  finding  no  remedy  for  ill  usage  but  in  fijing  to  her  father's  house— recalled 
by  fidr  promises  of  kinder  treatment — the  word  broken — ^recourse  had  to  the  same  remedy — ^but 
at  last  the  children  which  she  brings  into  the  world,  and  other  circumstances,  compelling  h^  to 
do  her  best,  by  remaining  in  her  husband's  house,  with  the  show  of  being  contented  with  her 
lot.  •  •  •  The  object  for  which  a  Hindu  marries  is  not  to  gain  a  companion  to  aid  him  in  enduring 
tfa^  evils  of  life,  but  a  slave  to  bear  children,  and  be  subservient  to  his  rule."  Description,  &c. 
ef  the  People  of  India,  p.  145. 

*  Halhed's  Gentoo  code,  ch.  xx. 

t  See  above,  p.  294.  Even  after  the  deatb  of  her  husband,  if  she  did  not  sacHfice  henielf  to 
bis  manes,  she  was  held  inviolably  bound  to  his  memory ;  and,  besides  other  penances  and  morti- 
fications of  the  severest  kind,  was  expressly  forbidden  to  accept  of  a  second  husband.  Institutes 
of  Menu,  ch.  v.  157,  158,  162,  163.  The  same  mark  of  bondage  and  inferiority  was  imposed 
on  the  Athenian  women  during  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece.  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  ii.  59* 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  is  one  of  the  most  nervous  in  assertion,  and  the  most  feeble  in  proof,  of 
all  oriental  enthusiasts,  maintains  that  the  women  enjoyed  high  consideration  among  the 
Arabians  and  Persians,  nay  among  the  very  Tartars  ;  so  generally  was  civilization  difiused  in* 
Asia.  In  proof,  he  tells  us  that  the  Arabian  women  **  had  a  right  by  the  laws  to  the  enjojrment 
of  independent  property,  by  inheritance,  by  gift,  by  marriage  settlement,  or  by  any  other  mode 
of  acquisition."  The  evidence  he  adduces  of  these  rights  is  three  Arabian  words ;  which  signify 
a  marriage  portion,  paraphernalia  in  the  disposal  of  the  rmfe,  a  marriage  sdilement.  (See  Richard* 
son's  Dissertations  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern  nations,  pp.  198,  831, 
479.)  But  surely  a  language  may  possess  three'  words,  of  the  signification  which  he  assigns,  and 
yet  the  women  of  the  people  who  use  it  be  in  a  state  of  melancholy  degradation.  In  the  times 
of  Homer,  though  a  wife  was  actually  purchased  from  her  father,  sdH  the  father  gave  with  her  a 
dower.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.  ver.  147,  148.  If  the  Tartars  carry  their  women  with  them  in  their  wars, 
i|nd  even  consult  them,  "  the  north  American  tribes,"  says  Mr.  Millar,  ''are  often  accustomed 
to  admit  their  women  into  Aek  public  councils,  and  even  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of  being 
first  called  to  give  their  opinion  upon  every  subject  of  deliberation.  .  .  .  Yet,"  as  he  adds  inune* 
diately  after,  ''  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  female  sex  are  in  general  more 
neglected  and  despised."  See  Distinction  of  Ranks,  ch.  i.  sect.  2.  From  jnsulated  expressions, 
or  facts,  no  general  condusion  can  safely  be  drawn. ' 

VOL.  I.  2  Q 
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Book  XL  That  poLj^amy  was  an  establiAed  custom  of  tlie  Hindus,  ire  feam  firbm 
yarious  documents,  asad  among  others  from  the  fi>Uow]ng  storj,  which  at  the^ 
same  time  ccmveys  no  flattering  idea  of  their  domestic  gentleness: — ^  In  thd 
city  of  Devee-kotta,  there  was  a  Brahman,  whose  name  was  Deva-Sarma. 
One  lucky  evening  he  found  a  cuiious  dish,  which  he  tock  with  him  into  a 
potter's  warehouse  fiill  of  earthos-ware,  and  throwing  himself  upon  a  bed  which 
happened  to  be  there,  it  being  night,  he  began  to  express  his  thoughts  upon  the 
occasion  in  this  manner :— *If  I  dispose  of  this  dish,  I  shaU  get  ten  kapardakas 
(cowries)  for  it ;  and  with  that  sum  I  may  purchase  many  pots  and  pans,  ibe 
sale  of  which  will  increase  my  capital  so  much  that  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  in  a 
large  stock  of  doth  and  the  like ;  which  having  disposed  of  at  a  great  advance, 
I  shall  have  accumulated  a  fortune  of  a  lack  of  money.  With  this  I  will  many 
four  wives ;  and  of  these  I  will  amuae  myself  with  her  who  may  prove  the 
handsomest  This  will  create  jealousy ;  so  when  the  rival  wives  shall  be  quar- 
relling, then  will  I,  overwhelmed  with  anger,  hurl  my  stick  at  them  thus  f 
Saying  which  he  flung  his  walking-stick  out  of  his  hand  with  such  f<Mice,  that 
he  not  only  broke  his  curious  dish,  but  destroyed  many  of  the  pots  and  pans  in 
the  shop."* 

The  Hindus  were  notwithstanding  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  except  in 
the  mountainous  and  most  barbarous  tracts  of  the  countiy,  as  to  have  improved 
in  some  degree  upon  the  manners  of  savage  tribes.  They  have  some  general 
precepts,  recommending  indulgence  and  humanity  in  favour  of  the  weaker  sex. 
^  Married  women^  says  the  law  of  Menu,  *'  must  be  honoured  and  adorned  by 
their  fathers  and  brethren,  by  their  husbands,  and  by  the  brethren  of  thdr 
husbands,  if  they  seek  abundant  prosperity.  Where  female  relations  are  made 
miserable,  the  family  of  him,  who  makes  them  so,  very*soon  whoUy  perishes."  f 
When  particulars  indeed  are  explained,  the  indulgences  recommended  are  not 
very  extensive.  It  is  added,  ^  Let  those  women,  ther^re,  be  continually  sup- 
plied with  ornaments,  apparel,  and  food,  at  festivals,  and  at  jubilees,  by  men 
desirous  of  wealth."  t  When  it  is  commanded  by  law,  as  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tension of  liberality,  to  give  them  ornaments,  and  even  apparel  and  food,  at 
festivals  and  jubilees ;  this  is  rather  a  proof  of  habitual  degradation  than  of 
general  respect  and  tenderness.  The  idea,  however,  of  purchasing  a  wife,  as  a 
slave,  from  her  relations,  had  become  odious ;  and  though  it  is  stated  as  one  of 
the  eight  species  of  nuptial  contract,  it  is  classed  among  the  dishonourable 

*  Wilkins'  Hetopadesa,  p.  248.  f  faetiiutes  of  Menu,  cb.  iii.  $S,  57.  t  lb.  59» 
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ispmes^  and  forinddleB**  Yet  the  necessity  of  such  a  law  indicates  a  state  of  Chap.  VII 
socae^  b«it  one  remoTe  exalted  afaoFe  that  in  which  the  unhappy  faiide  is  pur« 
chased  and  aoUL  It  is  a  state  which  various  other  documents  clearly  imply. 
The  cuafaMBary^  and  original  purchasmg  gift,  the  bull  and  the  cow,  still  re* 
mained;  bat  it  had  acquired  a  idigious  dmracter,  and  was  at  last  commanded 
to  pass  by  another  name.  *^  Some  say,"  observes  the  law  of  Menu,  ^  that  the 
bull  and  cow  given  in  the  mqrtial  ceremony  of  the  Rishis,  are  a  bribe  to  the 
&ther;  but  this  is  untrue:  a  bribe  indeed,  whether  large  or  small,  is  an  actual 
sale  of  the  daughter.**!  Tbete  are  texts,  however,  wfaich  directly  reoogmze  the 
transaction  as  a  purchase :  ^  He  who  takes  to  wife,"  it  is  said,  ^  a  damsel  <^ 
fidl  age^  dudl  not  gire  a  nuptial  present  to  her  fisther;  since  the  father  lost  his 
dominion  ewr  her,  1^  detaining  her  at  a  time  when  she  might  have  been  a 
parent**^:  The  oUigation  of  the  marriage  contract  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of 
Mmu^  under  the  head  of  purchase  and  sale;  and  it  is  expressly  said,  ^  If,  afte^ 
one  damsd  has  heen  shown,  another  be  offeted  to  the  bridegroom,  who  had 
purchased  leave  to  maor/  her  from  her  next  kinsman,  he  may  become  the  hus« 
band  of  both  fw  the  same  price :  this  law  Menu  ordained."  j  The  same  undoubt^ 
edly  is  the  puiport  of  the  following  sacred  text :  ^  The  recitattoa  of  hdy  texts, 
and  the  sarrififir  ordained  by  the  lord  of  creatures,  are  used  in  marriages  for  the 
sake  of  pomnng  good  fortune  to  brides ;  but  the  first  gift  by  the  huAand  is 
ike  primary  cause  of  marital  domimon."  H     It  is  to  be  observed,  besides,  that 

*  **  Let  no  finher  who  knows  the  law  receive  a  gratuity,  however  small,  for  giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage;  since  the  num  who  through  avarice  takes  a  gratuity  for  that  purpose,  is  a  setter  of  his 
ofipring.**    Ibid.  51. 

t  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iii.  53.  t  Ibid,  du  ix.  9S. 

§  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  viiL  204.  Our  travellers  find  direct  and  avowed  purchase  stiU  in 
practice  in  many  parts  of  Lidia.  See  Buchanan's  Jx)umey  through  Mysore,  &c.  i.  24<7,  24<9. 
^  To  many,  or  to  buy  a  wife,  are  synonymous  terms  in  this  country.  Almost  every  parent 
makes  his  danghter  an  article  of  traffic.  This  practice  of  purchasing  the  young  women  whom 
they  are  to  marry^  is  the  inexhaustible  source  of  disputes  and  litigation,  particularly  amoAgst  the 
poorer  people.  These,  after  the  marriage  is  solenmized,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  pay  the 
stipulated  sum,  the  father-in-law  commences  an  action/  &c.  Description,  &c.  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  Abb6  Dubois,  p.  137*  ''  Apud  plerasque  tam^  gentes  dotem  maritus  uxori,  non  uxor 
marito  offierebat*  Ista  sane  consuetudo  viguit  inter  Germanos,  teste  Tacito  (ck  Mor.  Germ.  cap. 
18)— Assyrios,  teste  ^iano,  (Hist.  Var.br.  1)— Babylonios,  teste  Herodot.  (L  196)— et  Anne* 
nios,  ceu  patet  ex  ^Vbu.  xxi.  Heineccii  Antiquit.  Roman,  lib.  ii.  tit.  viii.  sect.  % 

II  Ibid.  ch.  v.l5^.  The  commentator  CuDuca,  after  the  words  Jirst  gift^  by  his  usual  plan,  of 
trying  to  graft  the  ideas  of  a  recent  period,  improved  a  little  by  external  intercourse,  upon  the 
original  text,  has  foisted  m  the  words,  or  iroih  plighted^  as  if  that  was  a  gift,  or,  as  if,  had  that 
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Book  II.  the  women  have  no  choice  in  their  own  destiny;  but  are  absolutely  at  the 

posal  of  their  fathers,  till  three  years  after  the  nuptial  age.  If,  previous  to  that 
period,  the  father  have  not  performed  what  is  reckoned  one  of  his  most  sacred 
duties,  which  is  to  place  his  daughter  in  a  situation  to  become  a  parent,  he  for- 
feits, through  his  sin,  the  dominion  over  her,  and  she  may  choose  a  husband  for 
herself.* 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  immuring  the  women  was  an  origuial  part  of 
Hindu  manners,  or  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  and  dominion  of 
the  Mahomedans. .  But  they  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  don- 
finement  where  Mahomedan  influence  never  reached,  f  The  practice  moreover 
is  fully  recognized  in  the  ancient  writings.  We  are  told  in  the  Bhagavat,  that^ 
on  the  day  of  the  yug  of  Judishter,  **  the  women  who,  buried  in  harams,  were 
seldom  permitted  to  see  the  sun,  came  out,  on  that  day,  to  view  rajah  Judidi* 
ter."  ^  The  monarch  who  forms  the  hero  in  the  drama  entitled  Sacontala  had 
many  wives,  and  they  are  represented  as  residing  in  the  secret  apartments  of 
the  palace.  §  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Hindu  maxims  lead  to  confinement :  there 
are  numerous  precepts  which  respecC  the  guarding  of  women :  and  the  punish- 
ment for  vitiating  those  who  are  not  guarded  is  always  less  than  the  punidmient 
for  vitiating  those  that  are.  ||  Among  these  proofs  of  confinement  are  also  ap- 
pearances of  freedom.  The  law  of  seclusion  is  made  only  for  the  few.  Among 
the  jealous  Ottomans  themselves,  the  great  body  of  the  community  must  leave 
their  women  at  large,  because  an  indigent  man  can  neither  dispense  with  the 

been  meant,  the  legislator  would  not  have  rather  said  troth  plighted^  than  Jirst  gift**  See  what  I 
haye  observed  on  the  interpolating  practices  of  Culluca,  p.  205« 

*  Institutes  of  Menu^  ch.  ix.  88,  90,  93. 

f  Mr.  Forster  declares  himself  to  have  been  at  one  time  of  opinion,  that  the  Hindoos  had  se- 
cluded their  women  from  the  public  view  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  intemperance  of 
the  Mahometan  conquerors ;  but  after  perceiving,  says  he,  the  usage  adopted  among  the  seques- 
tered mountaineers,  and  also  amongst  the  various  independent  Mahrattah  states,  I  am  induced  to 
think  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  society  prevailed  in  Indi^  before  the  period  of  the 
Afgan,  or  Tartar  invasions.    Forster's  Travels,  i.  S10« 

If.  See  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Bhagavat  by  Mr.  Halhed,  in  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hindostan^ 
iL  438. 

§  See  Sacontala  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vi«  The  rajah  of  Beejanuggur's  harem 
was  kept  so  dose,  that  not  even  the  nearest  relations  of  the  women  received  in  it  were  ever  again 
permitted  to  see  them.  Ferishta's  Deccan,  by  Scott,  u  83.  Nor  is  this  mentioned  as  any  thing 
miusual. 

II  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  viii,  374  to  385. 
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useful  aeiTioes  of  his  wife»  nor  afford  the  cost  of  retaining  her  in  confinement  Chap.  VII. 
In  the  earlier  aind  ruder  states  of  society,  when  men  are  in  general  poor,  very 
few  are  able  to  afford  the  eiqiense  of  confinement ;  but  among  the  Hindus,  as 
in  general  apiong  the  nations  of  Asia,  since  their  emerging  from  the  rudest  bar- 
barism, it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  for  every  man,  who  possessed  suffi- 
cient means,  to  keep  his  women  guarded,  in  a  state  of  seclusion. 

On  the  coas^  of  Malabar,  where  the  manners  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Hindus,  and  where  the  people  have  not  reached  a  state  of  so- 
ciety altogether  so  perfect  as  that  in  some  other  parts  of  Hindustan,  it  would 
appear  that  the  institution  of  marriage  has  never  been  regularly  introduced^ 
The  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  here  carried  on  hais 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  us,  and  from  the  differences  which  ap- 
pear in  the  accounts  of  different  authors  it  probably  exhibits  considerable  va- 
riety ;  but  in  its  general  character  it  is  pretty  evidently  a  relict  of  the  period  in 
which  there  is  no  law  for  the  association  o£  the  sexes,  in  which  their  intercourse 
is  casual  and  the  fiither  of  the  offspring  by  consequence  uncertain,  when  the 
children  of  necessity  belong  to  the  mother.  *  The  nearest  male  relations  of  the 
female,  her  father  being  in  this  case  unknown,  are  her  brothers ;  who,  never 
havii%  children  whom  they  can  recognize  as  their  own,  naturally  contract  an 
affection  for  those  of  their  »ster  whom  they  supp(»rt,  and  with  whom  they  live ; 
hy  consequence  regard  them  as  in  some  measure  their  own ;  and  vest  them  with 
the  property  which  they  leave  at  their  death.  In  the  family  of  a  Nair  there  is 
no  wife ;  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  live  under  the  same  roof;  their  mother,  the 
.only  known  parent,  during  her  hfe,  and  after  her  death  the  eldest  sister,  ma* 
nage  the  domestic  affairs ;  the  sisters  associate  with  whatever  men  they  choose, 
subject  only  to  the  sacred  restriction  of  associating  with  none  of  a  class  inferior 
to  themselves ;  the  children  are  by  the  brothers  regarded  as  their  own,  and  in- 
herit the  property  of  the  fiunily.*  This  is  the  exact  description  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  institution  of  marriage  is  unknown,  and  the  order  into  which 
things  must  fall,  wherever  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  entirely  casual.  The 
Nairs,  however,  are  said  to  have  added  a  kind  of  refinement  to  tins  established 

*  Such  18  the  account  which  Dr.  Buchanan  receiTed  from  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
Nairs  themselyes,  whom  he  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their  manners.  See  his 
Journey  through  Mysore,  ftc  iL  411,  412.  It  was  a  practice,  the  continuance  of  which  was 
highly  convenient  for  the  Brahmens»  whose  power  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  coast  was  pecu- 
liarly great.  Ibid.  4/25.  See  also  Mr.  Thackera/s  Report,  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  od 
India  Affiuis,  1810^  p,  802. 
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Book  II.  custom.  They  contract  a  marriage  with  a  partaeular  woman.  Bat  Hm  ig  «ii« 
tirdy  nominal.  The  wcrnian  never  leaves  her  mother^s  house ;  she  cdiabits  with 
whom  she  chooses ;  her  children  belong  to  ha*  brotha:s ;  and  the  arra&gemait  of 
society  is  the  same  as  if  no  sudi  marriage  existed.  If  it  reaDy  Uka  place,  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing  may  support  a  su^don  of  some  mistake  in  oar  in-- 
formants»  it  must  be  the  effect  oi  imitation,  and  of  the  leproadies  wlndi  thb 
people  have  sustained  from  other  nations.  These  circumstances  moved  Aem  to 
contrive  a  semblance  o£  a  marriage,  though  not  in  the  least  degree  to  alter  tlie 
established  sy^^em  of  manners,  to  wiiich  it  adheres  as  a  useless  excrescence; 
The  Nairs  are  only  one  of  the  castes ;  and  there  i^pears  to  be  s(mie  diversity  in 
the  mode  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  the  several  castes.  The  fiishion 
among  the  Nairs  is  the  standard  to  which  they  all  i^proach.  Our  infixrmation^ 
however,  of  these  diversities,  even  if  they  merited  a  fuller  duddation,  is  too 
imperfect  for  minute  description^* 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  grossness  in  ideas  and  langui^,  respecting  the  inter*- 
course  of  the  sexes,  is  a  uniform  concomitant  of  the  degraded  state  of  the 
women.  Superficial  contemplators  have,  in  general,  contented  themsdves  with 
remarking,  that  it  was  a  diversity  of  manners ;  or  was  the  eflSsct  of  a  diversity 
of  dimate ;  and  that  what  in  one  place  was  gross  bore  a  different  interpretation 
in  another.  Inquiry  discovei«,  that  grossness  in  this  re8|)ect  is  a  regular  ingre^ 
dient  in  the  manners  of  a  rude  age ;  and  that  society,  as  it  refines,  deposits  this 
among  its  other  impurities.    The  andent  inhabitants  of  our  own  country  were 


Grossness  of 
language. 


*  The  reader  will  find  some  observatioiis,  bat  evidently  incorrect,  taken  (torn,  aa  Aiahwii  aiift 
thor,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  Asiat.  Research,  v.  12,  ISi,  14u  Dr.  Buchanan  too  makes  Bome  remarin, 
on  the  modes  of  the  Brahmens,  Journey,  ut  supra,  ii.  425 ;  and  mentions  certain  diversities  be* 
tween  the  manners  of  the  Nairs  themselves  In  the  south,  and  in  the  north  of  Malabar,  Ibid.  513. 
See  too  Bartolomeo's  lYaveb,  book  ii.  ch;  ii.  and  AnquetH  Duperron,  Zendavesta,  Discoun 
Prelimfaifire,  p.  «9ccvi.  Vestigeb  of  tfae  49aaie  oiJier  of  affian  ave  very  widely  diffosed.  Ceonipi 
fifest  instituted  manriage  among  the  Greeks;  Menes  amoi^  the  Egyptians.  Amoi^  the  Lyciansi 
and  even  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Attica,  children  took  their  names  from  their  mother, 
and  not  from  their  father.  The  domestic  community  of  women  among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Britain  was  a  diversity,  to  which  something  very  similar  is  said  to  exist  among  some  of  the  cartes 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  **  There  is  in  the  province  of  Madura,*^  says  the  Abb6  Dubois,  p.  S, 
**  a  cast  edled  the  Totiyars^  in  which,  brothessy  unclesy  and  n^hewa,  and  other  kindred,  when 
ntorried,  enjoy  the  wives  in  commoA."  Indications  of  the  same  state  are  jpresarvedby  the  Roam 
hMvye]%.  In  the  iskmd  of  Formosa,  where  the  women  contiaqt  a  maniage  for  any  ityulated 
pened,  the  husband,  during  the  time  of  the  contvaot,  }iasses  into  the  £»%  of  the  i^e;  a 
oustom,  likewise,  fotmd  among  th»  people  called  Moxes  in  Penw  in  the  Ladrane  islands  the 
wife  is  mistress  of  the  family,  turns  off  the  husband  when  she  chooseiu  ^"^^  retails  tbe  diikkn 
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as  indelicate  as  those  of  the  hottest  regicms  of  Asia.*  All  European  witnesses  Chap.  VIL 
have  been  struck  with  the  indelicacy  of  the  Hindus.  The  gross  emblems  and 
practiees  of  their  leli^Q  are  already  known*  f  To  the  indecent  passages  in  the 
books  of  law,  and  the  practices  whidi  they  describe,  both  exceedingly  numerous,. 
and  exceedingly  gross,  we  can  here  only  allude^  Both  the  writings  and  con- 
versation  of  the  Hindus  abound  with  passages,  which  are  shocking  to  European 
ears.  "Even  in  the  popular  and  moral  work,  entitled  Hetopadesa,  there  are  parts 
whidi  Mr.  WiUdos  could  not  translate ;  and  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  this 
diaracteristic  of  the  state  of  society  among  the  Hindus :  **  The  translator  has 
carefidly  refined  a  great  many  indelicate  expressions,  which  a  Hindu  lady,  from 
grosser  habits,  might  hear  without  a  blush;  and  even  omitted  whole  passages, 
when.tiiat  could  not  be  effected  but  by  a  total  change  of  the  author's  meaning.''^ 

and  property.  In  the  ancient  Median  empire  we  are  told  tfiat  die  women  &ad  several  husbands  ;* 
and  the  same  is  the  case  in  some  cantons  of  the  Iroquois  in  North  America.  See  tibe  authoritiea* 
quoted  by  MiUar,  Distinction  of  Ranks,  ch.  i.  sect.  2.  where  this  part  of  the  subject  is  illustrated 
with  the  usual  sagacity  of  that  eminent  author.'  See  too  Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  book  i.  ch.  i. 
art*  1.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Massagetse  had  their  women  in  common ;  and  a  man, 
when  he  desired  to  be  private,  hung  up  his  quiver  at  the  door  of  the  waggon  or  travelling  tent* 
HerodoC  i.  216.  A  people  in  Africa^  i^om  be  caUs  Naaanxmes^  were  in  like  manner  widKMil 
the  rite  of  marriage,  and  astaff  stuck  in  the  ground  before  the  tent  was  the  dgnal  of  nstirenent^ 
Ibid.  iv.  172.  The  reader  will  probably  not  be  surprised  to  bear,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
casual  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  preserved  among  the  Indians  of  Peru.  ^^  In  short,"  (says 
Gardlasso  de  la  Vega,  Royal  Commentaries,  book  i.  ch.  vii.)  *^  they  were  altogether  savage,'^ 
(meaning  the  inhabitants  in  their  ancient  state)  **  mddng  use  of  iheir  women  as  they  accidentally 
met,  understanding  no  property  or  sii^le  enjoyment  of  them/'— A  woman,  not  married  to  an  in- 
dividual, but  common  to  all  the  brothers  of  a  family,  is  described  aa  the  custom  of  Tibet  See 
Turner's  Embassy- 

*  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  chapter  on  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  says>  ^*  It  would  be  easy  to 
produce  many  examples  of  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  tiiat  were  established  by  law,  and  practised,. 
evoa:in  courts  of  justiee,  (if  Aey  were  not  unbecommg  the  purity  that  ought  to  be  observed  in 
history)  whidi  would  hardly  be  believed  in  the  present  age."  Henry's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  iv. 
d44.  He  then  quotes  the  following  specimen  in  a  note.  Si  muUer  stuprata  lege  cum  viro  agere 
velit,  et  «i  vir  fiietum  pemegaverit,  mulier^  membro  virili  sinistra  prehenso,  et  dextr&  reliquiis 
sanctorum  impositA,  juvet  super  illas,  quod  is,  per  vim,  se  isto  membro  vitiaverit.  Leges  Wal- 
liese,  p.  85. 

t  The  naked  ftkeevs,  who  teavel  in  pilgrimage  about  the  country,  and  swarm  around  the  ))rin- 
c^al  temples,  are  very  indecent  It  is  customary  for  the  women  to  kiss,  and  as  it  were  to  adore, 
their  secret,  or  rather,  public  parts. 

X  See  the  whole  Secticm  in  HaUied's  Oentoo  Code,  De  digito  in  pudendum  muliebre  inserendo, 
or  the  various  passages  de  concubitu  virili,  vd  etiiemi  concubitu  bestiali. 

i  Wilkins'  Hetopadesa,  note  S2. 
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Book  II.  Another  Oriental  scholar,  as  well  ^  eye-witness  of  liie  manners  he  describes, 
affords  us  a  passage  which  at  once  pourtrays  this  part  of  the  Hindu  character, 
and  traces  one  of  those  remarkable  resemblances,  which  run  through  the  prind- 
pal  nations  of  Asia.  **  The  Persian  women,"  says  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  •*  like 
the  Indian,  are  totally  devoid  of  delicacy ;  their  language  is  often  gross  and  dis- 
gusting,  nor  do  they  feel  more  hesitation  in  expressing  them3elve8  before  men, 
than  they  would  before  their  female  associates.  Their  terms  of  abuse  or  re- 
proach are  indelicate  to  the  utmost  degree.  I  will  not  disgust  the  reader  by 
noticing  any  of  them ;  but  I  may  safely  aver  that  it  is  not  possible  for  language 
to  express,  or  the  imagination  to  conceive,  more  indecent  or  grosser  images.**  * 
Gentleness  of  Miich  attention  has  been, attracted  to  the  gentleness  of  Hindu  manners.  This 
people  possess  a  feminine  softness  both  in  their  persons  and  in  their  address.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  rough  and  impetuous  in  their  rude  and  early 
state,  and  grew  mild  only  as  they  grew  civilized,  the  gentleness  of  Hindu  man- 
ners has  usually  impressed  their  European  visitors,  particularly  the  £!nglish,  with 
high  ideas  of  their  progress  in  civilization.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  natural  ground  of 
presumption ;  but  fallacious  if  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof.  One  of  the  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  the  state  of  commencing  civilization  is,  that  it  is  com- 
patible with  great  ferocity,  as  well  as  great  gentleness  of  manners.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  examples  of  both.  Mildness  of  address  is  Hot  always  sepa- 
rated even  from  the  rudest  condition  of  human  life,  as  the  Otaheitans,  and  some 
other  of  the  South-Sea  islanders,  abundantly  testify,  f  ^*  The  savages  of  North 
America  are  affectionate  in  their  carriage,  and  in  their  conversations  pay  a  mu- 
tual attention  and  regard,  says  Charlevoix,  more  tender  and  more  engaging 
than  what  we  profess  in  the  ceremonial  of  polished  societies.*^  | 

*  A  Tour  to  Sheeraz,  by  Edward  Scott  Waring,  Esq.  p.  62.  He  further  says ;  **  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  India,  nor  will  the  plea,  that  the  false  delicacy  of  refine- 
ment, which  disqualifies  us  from  judging  of  the  language  of  nature,  exempt  them  from  censure* 
If  the  nakedness  of  a  prostitute  be  more  disgusting  than  that  of  an  Indian,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
their  language  is  infinitely  chaster  and  more  refined.  There  are  certain  images  which  must  always 
create  disgust  and  aversion ;  and  although  they  are  familiar  in  the  East,  it  is  by  no  means  evident 
tliat  they  are  the  images  of  nature.  There  may  be  a  refinement  on  grossness  of  vice  as  well  as  an 
excess  of  delicacy,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  is  natural,  and  the  other  unnatural."  Ibid. 
See  the  Missionaries,  Ward  and  Dubois,  passim. 

t  Dr.  Forster,  in  a  note  to  Father  Paulini's  (Bartolomeo)  Travels,  remarks  a  great  similarity^ 
in  many  respects,  between  the  manners  of  the  Hindus, and  those  of  the  Otaheitans. 

i  Ferguson's  Essay  on  Givil  Society i  part  ii. sect.  2.  ''  The  Russians"  (says Mr.  Forster,  Travels, 
ii.  296)  *^  observe  to  their  superiors  an  extreme  submission,  and  their  deportment  is  blended  with  a 
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The  causes  which  seem  to  aoxiunt  for  these  effects  are.  partly  physical^  and 
partly  moral  Where  the  commodities  of  life,  by  a  happy  union  of  climate  and 
soil,  are  abundant^  gentleness  of  manners,  as  ap))ears  by  the  traditions  respect- 
ing the  golden  or  pastoral  age,^  is  by  no  means  unnatural  to  men  in  the  earliest 
period  of  improvement :  The  savage  involved  in  a  continual  struggle  with  want» 
who  see«  himself  and  his  children  every  day  exposed  to  perish  with  hunger,  is, 
by  a  sort  of  necessity,  rapacious,  harsh,  unfeeling,  and  cruel.  The  species  c£ 
polity  under  which  the  national  character  is  formed  is  perhaps  to  a  still  greater 
degree  the  cause  of  the  diversity  which  we  now  contemplate.  Where  the  mind 
is  free,  and  may  vent  its  passions  with  little  fear,  the  nation,  while  ignorant 
and  rude,  is  also  fierce  and  impetuous  :  Wh^re  slavery  prevails,  and  any  depar- 
ture from  the  most  perfect  obsequiousness  is  sure  to  be  followed  with  the  most 
direful  consequences,  an  insinuating  and  fawning  behaviour  is  the  interest,  and 
thence  becomes  the  habit,  of  the  people. 

With  the  same  causes  are  connected  other  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Proneness  ta 
the  Hindus.     They  are  remarkably  prone, ,  for  example,  to  flattery ;  the  most  •    *  ^^ 
prevailing  mode  of  address  s  from  the  weak  to  the  strong,  while  they  are  still 
^orant  and  unreflecting.*    The  Hindus  are  frdl  of  dissimulation  and  &]sehood. 


fUftvity  of  addfeBB  and  language,  which  is  not  warranted  by  their  appearance,  or  the  opinions  ge- 
nerally fcyrmed  <^  them.**  The  common  people  in  Russia,  says  Lord  Macartney  (Account  of 
Russia  by  Lord  Macartney,  in  Barrow^s  Life  of  that  Lord,  ii.  80)  ^^  are  handB<»ne  in  their  per- 
sons, easy  and  una£Eected  in  their  behaviour;  and  though  ^ee  and  manly  in  their  carriage,  are 
obedient  and  submissive-to  their  superiors,  and  of  a  dvili^  and  politeness  to  their  equak,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  parallded*"  The  following  passage  is  from  a  work  entitled  "  Travels  into  the 
Crimea,  [[and]]  a  History  of  the  Embassy  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Constantinople  in.l793»  by  a 
Secretary  of  the  Russian  Embassy/'  "  In  the  course  of  my  rambles  I  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sions of  experiencing  the  politeness  of  the  Turks,  which  proves  to  me  that  this  nation  is  extremely 
well-disposed  and  inclined  to  oblige,  and  that  the  climate  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  idleness  and  in- 
di&rence  with  which  they  ara  reproached.  The  Turk,  when  offended,  or  provoked  to  jealousy, 
becomes  terrible,  and  nothing'but  the  blood  of  his  adversary  can  calm  the  passion  which  transports 
lum*  During  my  excursions  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople  I  was  frequently  a  witness  of  the 
obliging  and  hospitable  propensities  of  this  people.  The  first  Turk  I  applied  to  when  I  wanted 
directions  in  regard  to  the  road  I  was  to  take,  always  offered  himself  as  a  guide,  and  with  the  same 
readiness  presented  to  me  a  part  of  his  food  or  refreshment."  **  The  more  the  Turks  are  known, 
the  more  they  are  beloved  for  their  cordiality,  their  frankness,  and  their  excessive  kindness  to 
strangers.  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert,  that,  in  many  respects,  they  may  serve  as  models  to  my 
aountrymen."  Pp.  201,  237. 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  many  testimonies  to  the  universal  propensity  to  adulation.     Ber« 
aier,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  gives  us  the  following  amusing  instance :  *^  Ua 
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Book  IL  the  universal  concomitaiits  of  oppression.*  The  yices  of  falsehood,  indeed,  they 
^"J'T^^T^  cany  to  a  height  almost  unexampled,  if  we  excqpt  their  neigfabours  the  Chinese, 
peijury.  among  the  other  races  of  men.  Judicial  perjiuy  is  more  than  common  ;  it  is 
almost  universal.  "  Perjury,"  said  Sir  William  Jones,  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Calcutta,  **  seems  to  be  conunitted  by  the  meanest,  and  encouraged  by  some  of 
the  better  sort  among  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans^  with  as  little  remorse,  as  if 
it  were  a  proof  of  ingenuity,  or  even  a  merit."  f — ^^  I  have  many  reasons  to 
believe,  and  none  to  doubt,  that  affidavits  of  every  imaginable  fact  may  as  easily 
be  procured  in  the  streets  and  markets  of  Calcutta,  especially  from  the  natives,  as 
any  other  article  of  traffic."  t  Speaking  of  the  forms  of  an  oath  among  the 
Hindus,  he  says,  **  But  such  is  the  corrupt  state  even  of  their  erroneous  religion, 
tiiat,  if  the  most  binding  form  on  the  consciences  of  men  could  be  known  and 
established,  there  would  be  few  consciences  to  be  bound  by  it"  § 


Pendet  Brahmen  que  j*avob  fait  mettre  au  service  de  mon  Agah,  se  voulut  meler,  en  entrant,  de 
&ire  son  panegyrique ;  et,  apres  Favoir  compart  aux  plus  grands  conquerans  qui  furent  jamais,  et 
)ui  avoir  dit  cent  grossieres  et  impertinentes  flatteries,  concluoit  enfin  serieusement  par  ceDe-cy  : 
Lorsque  vous  mettez  le  pied  dans  Testrier,  Seigneur,  et  que  vous  marchez  k  cheval  ayec  votre  cava- 
lerie,  la  terre  tremble  sous  vos  pas,  les  huit  elephans  qui  la  supportent  sur  leurs  tetes  ne  pouvant 
soutenir  ce  grand  effort.  Je  ne  pus  me  tenir  de  rire  la  dessus,  et  je  tachois  de  dire  serieosement  k 
mon  Agah,  qui  ne  pouvoit  autti  s'en  tenir,  qu'il  aeroit  done  fort  a-propos  qu'il  ne  laotttat  a  d^ral 
que  fori  rarement  pour  empeadier  les  tremUemens  de  terre  qui  oausent  souvent  de  si  grands  mii- 
hesrs ;  Aussi  est-ce  pour  cela  meme,  me  repondit-il  sans  hesiter,  que  je  m'ai  fais  ordinairemeilt 
porter  en  paleky.**    Bemier,  Suite  des  Memoires  sur  TEmpire  de  Grrand  Mogol,  i.  12. 

*  For  a  strong  testimony  to  the  extent  to  which  dissimulation  pervades  the  Hindu  character, 
see  Orme,  on  the  Government  and  People  of  Hindustan,  p.  428*  ^  L'Indien  qui  vit  sous  ce  gou« 
vemment  en  suit  les  impressions*  Oblig6  de  ramper  il  devient  fourbe."**  Anquetil  Diq^^rox:^  Voy^ 
aux  Indes  Orien.  Zendav.  i.  cccbuL 

f  Sir  Wnu  Jones's  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jmy  at  Calcutta,  June  10,  1787. 

t  Id.  June  10, 1785. 

§  Id.  1787.—^^  La  fadlite  que  le  peuple  de  I'Orient  ont  k  mentn-,"  n  given  by  P.  PanUni,  as 
the  cause  of  the  trial  by  ordeal»  so  common  in  Hindustan*  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orient,  par  le  P. 
Paulini,  (the  French  edition  of  Bartokmeo)  iL  103.  Mr.  Oime  says,  ^\  The  Gentoos  are  infirmoiia 
for  the  want  of  generosity  and  gratitude  in  all  the  commerces  of  friendship;  they  are  a  tricking, 
deceitful  people,  in  all  their  dealings."    (On  the  Government  and  People  of  Hindustan,  p.  4S4s) 

Dr.  Buduman  ridicules  the  expression  of  Sir  WilHam  Jones,  when  he  talks  of  tlie  sim^  Pandits; 
a  race  whose  chief  characteristic  is  deceit  and  conning.  (As.  Res.  vi.  185.) 

«  <  What  is  a  Brahman,'  I  was  one  day  asked,  in  a  jocular  way,  by  one  of  that  cast  with  iriiom 
I  was  intimately  acquainted :  *  He  is  an  ant's  nest  of  lies  and  impostures.'  It  is  not  possible  to  de* 
scribe  them  better  in  so  few  words.  Ail  Hindus  are  expert  m  disguising  the  truth ;  but  there  is  no- 
ticing m  ^diidi  the  cast  of  Brafamans  so  moch  surpasses  them  idl  as  in  die  art  of  1}^    Ithastakctt 
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I  have  not  enumerated  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  as  one  among  the  causes  of  Crap.  VII. 
that  gentleness,  which  has  been  remarked  in  theur  deportment.  This  ^^'^ZT^Cjp^ 
gion  has  produced  a  practice,  which  has  strongly  engaged  the  curiosity  of  Euro^  to  the  feeibgs 
peans ;  a  superstitious  care  of  the  life  of  the  inferior  animals.  A  Hindu  lires  in 
perpetual  terror  of  killing  eren  an  insect ;  and  hardly  any  crime  can  equal  that  of 
being  unintentionally  the  eause  of  death  to  any  of  the  more  sacred  animals.  This 
feeble  circumstance,  however,  is  counteracted  by  so  many  gloomy  and  malignant 
principles,  that  their  religion,  instead  of  humanizing  the  character,  must  have  had 
no  inconsiderable  effect  in  fostering  that  disposition  to  revenge,  that  insensibility^ 
to  the  suffierings  of  others,  and  often  that  active  cruelty,  which  lurks  under  the 
smiling  exterior  of  the  Hindu.  '*  Although  the  kilUng  of  an  animal  of  the  ox 
kind,"  says  Buchanan,  ^  is  by  all  Hindus  considered  as  a  kind  of  murder,  I  know 
no  creature  whose  sufferings  equal  those  of  the  labouring  cattle  of  Hindustan.**  * 
No  other  race  of  men  are  perhaps  so  little  friendly,  and  beneficent  to  one  another 
as  the  Hindus.  *^  Dysenteries,"  says  Dr.  Tennant,  speaking  of  the  salt  manufiac- 
tmrers,  ^'  are,  at  one  season,  peculiarly  fiitaL  The  unhappy  victims  (^  this  dis- 
order are  avoided  as  infectious  by  their  companions,  and  suffered  to  piiie  without 
receiving  either  that  aid  or  consolation,  which  compassion  usually  pays  to  the 
wretched."  f  ^  The  Bengalese,"  says  another  traveller,  '^  will  seldom  assist  each 
odier,  unless  they  happen  to  be  firiends  or  relations,  and  then  the  service  that 
they  render  only  consists  in  carrying  the  sufferer  to  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  to 
let  him  die  there,  or  be  carried  away  by  the  stream."  X    Le  Couteur  remarks,  that 


10  deep  a  root  among  them,  that  so  far  from  bludiing  when  detected  in  it,  many  of  them  make  it 
their  boast."  Dubois,  p.  177.  On  their  propensity  to  adulation,  see  the  same  author,  p.  178.  On 
the  fraud  and  perjury  of  the  Hindus,  consult  Ward,  ut  supra,  Introd.  lix  and  xciii. 

*  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c*  i.  167.  f  Indian  Recreations,  ii.  S29. 

X  Stavorinus'  Voyage,  1768  to  1771 ;  Wilcock's  Translation,  London,  1798,  p.  15S.  Dn  Ten- 
liant  explains  more  fully,  that  only  species  of  assistance  which,  according  to  Stavorinus,  a  Hindu  re- 
ceives even  fromhu  rdations.  '' Whoia  sick  person's  life  is  despaired  of,  he  is  carried  by  hiA  rela- 
tions to  the  bank  of  the  river;  and  there,  exposed  to  the  storm,  or  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  he  is 
permitted,  or  rather  forced,  to  resign  his  breath.  His  mouth,  nose,  and  ears,  are  closely  stopped 
with  the  mud  of  the  rirer ;  large  vessels  of  water  are  kept  pouring  upon  him ;  and  it  is  amidst  the 
agonies  of  disease,  and  the  convulnTe  strug^es  of  suffocation,  that  the  miserable  Hindoo  bids  adieu 
to  his  relations,  and  to  bis  present  existence."  (Indian  Recreations,  i.  108.)  Describing  the 
apathy  with  which,  during  a  famine,  the  Hindus  beheld  one  another  perishing  of  hunger,  Stavori- 
nus says,  '*  In  the  town  of  Chinsurah  itself,  a  poor  sick  Bengalese,  who  had  laid  himself  down  in 
the  street,  widiout  any  assistance  being  offered  to  him  by  any  body,  was  attacked  in  the  night  by 
the  jackals,  and  though  he  had  strength  enough  to  cry  out  for  help,  no  one  would  leave  his  own 
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Book  II.  ^  men  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  abstain  from  every  kind  of  cmelty 
^^""^^v^"^  towards  brutes,  ought  naturally  to  be  humane  and  benevolent  towards  their  own 
species :  And  this  would  infallibly  be  the  case,  if  the  same  religion  had  not  bar* 
dened  the  hearts  of  the  superior  casts ;  for  they  hold  those  that .  are  bom  their 
inferiors,  as  beings  b^ow  even  the  most  worthless  animals  :  they  take  awtiy  the 
life  of  a  man  with  less  scruple  than  we  kill  a  fowL  To  strike  a  cow  would  be 
sacrilege ;  but  a  Bramin  may  put  a  man  to  death  when  he  lists.**  * 
inhogpitaiity.  It  commonly  happens  that  in  a  rude  period  of  society,  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  ^ 
generously  and  cordially  displayed,  helps  to  cast*  into  the  shade  the  viler*passions 
which  adhere  to  man  in  his  uncultivated  state.  The  unhappy  circumstances, 
religious  and  political,  of  the  Hindu,  have  eradicated  even  this,  the  virtue  of  a 
rude  age,  from  his  breast.  The  Hindus  are  notorious  for  the  want  of  hospitality;- 
After  noticing,  in  various  parts  of  his  journey,  the  striking  instances  of  this  which 
he  witnessed.  Dr.  Buchanan  says  in  one  passage,  **  I  mention  these  difficidties,: 
which  are  very  frequently  met  with  by  travellers  in  aU  parts  of  India  where 
Europeans  have  not  long  resided,  to  show  the  inhospitable  nature  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.''  For  one  of  his  sepoys,  who  was  seized  with  ah  acute  disease,  and  left  in 
agony  by  the  side  of  the  road,  he  could  not,  except  by  force,  in  a  large  village^ 
obtain  a  cot,  though  he  was  assured  there  was  one  in  every  house.f 
Cruelty  and  The  andent  literature  of  the  Hindus  affords  many  proofs  that  no  inconsideiv 
«">c>t7.         ^i^j^  degree  of  ferocity  has  at  all  times  been  mingled  with  the  other  ingredients  of 

abode  to  deliver  the  poor  wretch,  who  was  found  in  the  morning  half-devoured  and  dead."  Stavo- 
rinus,  ut  supra,  p.  153.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  same  inhumanity,  hard-hearted- 
ness,  and  the  greatest  insensibility  to  the  feelings,  of  others,  is  described,  as  the  character  of  the 
Chinese.    (See  Barrow's  China,  p.  164.) 

*  Le  Couteur's  Letters  from  India,  London,  1790,  p.  320.  When  the  exactions  of  government 
press  hard.  Dr.  Tennant  says,  **  the  lyuts,  (husbandmen)  driven  to  despair,  are  forced  to  take 
up  robbery  for  a  subsistence ;  and  when  once  accustomed  to  this  wandering  and  irregular  life,  it 
becomes  ever  after  impossible  to  reclaim  them  to  industry,  or  to  any  sense  of  moral  du^.  We 
had  yesterday  a  melancholy  example  of  the  daring  profligacy  of  which  they  are  capable :  An  offi^ 
cer  who  rode  out  only  a  mile  beyond  the  piquets,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  five  horsemen ;  in  the 
midst  of  a  friendly  conversation^  one  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  spear,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground ;  then  the  others  robbed  him  of  his  watch,  his  horse,  and  every  article  of  his  cloathing. 
In  this  naked  state  he  arrivecC  at  the  piquet,  covered  with  blood ;  and  had  he  not  been  able  to  walk 
thus  far,  he  must  have  fared  worse  than  the  man  who,' '  between  Jeru^em  and  Jericho  feH 
among  thieves,'  since  here  there  is  no  one  *  good  Samaritan'  to  pity  the  unfortunate."  (Indian 
Recreations,  ii.  375.) 

t  Buchanan,  ut  supra,  i.  53 ;  ii.  201, 202 ;  iii.  300.  Destitute  persons,  or  persons  in  afiEunine, 
become  the  property  of  those  who  feed  them^    (Tennant*8  Ind.  Recr.i.  131.) 
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their-  character.-  The-  Yadavas,  a  sacred  race,  the .  kindred  of  Ciidma,  in  a  Cbap.  Tn« 
drunken  fray,  took  wnns,  and  butchered  one  another,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  ''*~^''""~'^ 
the  race.*  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  stories  in  the  celebrated  book,  called 
Hetopadesa,  is  that  of  a  man  who  cut  off  his.wife*s  nose,  because  she  would  not 
9peak  to  him.f  The  perfdrmance  of  that  great  religious  ceremony,  called  a  Jug, 
is  so  prevailing  as  to  extort  from  the  divinity  whatever  boon  the  true  performer 
demands.  The  following  •  law  makes  provision  against  the  most  cool,  intense^ 
and  persevering  malignity  of  which  human  nature  appears  to  be  susceptible. 
**  If  a  man  performs  a  jugg'  to  procure  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  the 
magistrate  shall  fine  him  200  puns  of  cowries."  ^  If  the  gentleness,  too,  of  the 
punishmeat,  about  ten  shillings,  ^  be  a  sign,  the  indignation,  which  so  atrocious 
a  purpose  excites,  is  &r  fi^m  remarkable.  That  murder,  by  the  most  odious 
Boeans,  by  poison,  is  looked  upon  in  the  same  venial  light,  the  following  law  bears 
equal  testimony :  ^  If  a  man,  to  procure  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  by  any 
contrivance,  causes  him  to  drink  a  potion,  or  otherwise  meditates  his  death,  the 
magistrate  shall  fine  him  200  puns  of  cowries.*'  ||  The  cool  reflection  which 
attends  the  villainy  of  the  Hindu,  has  often  surprised  the  European.  Mr. 
Holwell  informs  us,  *that,  when  he  sat  as  a  judge  at  Calcutta,  he  had  often 
heard  the  most  atrocious  murders  avowed  and  defended  by  the  criminals,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  now  the  Cali  age,  when  men  are  destined  to  be  wicked** 

Notwithstanding  the  degree  to  which  the  fririous  passions  enter  into  the  cha^  Timidi^. 
racter  of  the  Hindu,  all  witnesses  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  timid  being. 


•  See  a  cdebraked  passage  of  the  Mahabarat,  tcanalated  by  Mr.  Halhed,  in  Maurice's  Indian 
Hist,  iu  468. 

f  Wilkins'  Hetopadesa,  p.  ISl. 

%  Gentoo  Code,  eh.  xxi.  sect.  10. 

§  Grant  on  the  Hindus,  p.  54.    Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1812. 

II  Gentoo  Code,  eh.  xxi.  sect.  10.  A  very  intelligent  servant  of  the  East  India  Company, 
iqpeaking  of  the  Hindus  in  a  situation  where  they  had  hardly  ever  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  strangexs,  Sumbhulpoor,  says,  **  The  men  are  low  in  stature,  but  weU-made,  la^, , treacherous, 
and  crueL  But  to  these  ill  qualities  of  the  tiger,  the  Almighty  has  also,  in  his  mercy,  added  the 
cowardice  I  of  that  animal ;  for  had  they  an  insensibility  of  danger,  equal  to  their  inclination  for 
Buschief,  the  rest  of  mankind  would  unite  to  hunt  them  down."  (Motte's  Journey  to  Orissa,  Asiat. 
An.  Reg.  i.  76t)  ^'  Pestilence  or  beasts  of  prey,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  **  are  gentle  in  comparison 
with  Hindu  robbers,  who,  in  order  to  discover  ccmcealed  property,  put  to  the  torture  all  those 
who  fall  into  their  hands."     (Travels  through  Mysore,  &c.  iii.  206.) 

**  Remarquez  que  les  terns  les  plus  superstitieux  cnt  toujours  6t6  ceux  des  plus  horribles  crimes. 
(Voltaire,  Diction.  Philos.  Article  Superstition.) 
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Book  IL  With  more  apparent  capadty  of  supporting  pain  than  any  6ther  raee  of  men^ 
^"""^^''"'^^  and,  on  many  occasions,  a  superioritj  to  the  fear  of  death  which  cannot  be  tmt* 
passed,  this  people  run  from  danger  with  more  trepidation  and  eagerness  than 
has  been  ahnost  ever  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  * 
LidgioosQess.  It  is  the  mixture  of  this  fearfiilness,  with  their  antisocial  passions,  which  has 
given  existence  to  that  litigiousness  of  character  which  ahnost  all  witnesses  have 
ascribed  to  this  ancient  race.  As  often  as  courage  fails  them  in  seeking  a  UHxre 
daring  gratification  to  their  hatred  or  revenge,  their  malignity  finds  a  vent  in  the 
channel  of  litigation.  ^  That  pusillanimity  and  senribility  of  spirit,"  says  Mr. 
Orme,  *^  which  renders  the  Gentoos  incapable  of  supporting  the  contentions  ef 
danger,  disposes  them  'as  much  to  prosecute  litigious  contests.  No  peojde  are  of 
more  inveterate  and  steady  resentments  in  civil  disputes.  The  only  instance  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  a  contempt  fin*  money,  is  their  profusion  of  it  in  procur*- 
ing  the  redress  and  revenge  of  injuries  at  the  bar  of  justice.  Although  they  eai^ 
with  great  resignation,  see  themselves  plundered  to  the  utmost  by  th^  superiors, 
they  become  mad  with  impatience,  when  they  think  thonsdves  de&auded  of  any 
part  of  their  property  by  tibeir  equals.  Nothing  can  be  more  adapted  to  the 
feminine  spirit  of  a  Gentoo,  tiian  the  animosities  of  a  lawsuit.**  f 
Proneness  to  \  modifibcatiou  of  the  Same  passions  gives  rise  to  another,  and  seemingly  a 
strong  ingredient  in  the  Hindu  character,  a  propensity  to  the  war  of  cootentioiis 
tongues.  The  following  picture,  if  not  finely,  is  at  least  deariy  drawn.  '*  The 
timidity  of  the  Hindoo  may,  in  general,  prevent  his  fighting,  boxing,  or  sheddii^ 


*  La  lachel^  accompagne  ordinairement  la  mollesse.  Aussi  Tlndien  estAl  foible  et  tiinide. 
(Anquetii  Duperron,  Vo3rage  aux  Indes  Orien.  Zenday.  p.  cxrii.)  This  timidily  admits  of  degrees. 
It  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  Bengal.  In  the  upper  provinces,  both  the  corporeal  end  the 
mental  frame  are  more  hardy.  Those  of  the  race  who  are  habituated  to  the  dangers  of  war 
acquire,  of  course,  more  or  less  of  insensibility  to  them.  Still  the  feature  is  not  only  real,  but 
prominent.  « 

f  Orme,  on  the  Government  and  People  of  Indostan,  p.  443. — ^In  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1781,  on  the  petition  of  John  Touchet,  &c.,  Charles  W.  Bougfaton  Rouse,  Esq.  tes- 
tified that  "  there  cannot  be  a  race  of  men  upon  earth  more  litigious  and  damorous  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Dacca."  Mr.  Park  takes  notice  of  the  pasdon  of  the  negroes  in  Africa,  for  law- 
suits, and  adds:  '<If  I  may  judge  from  their  harangues,  which  I  frequently  attended,  I  believe  diat 
in  ihe  forensic  qualifications  of  procrastination  and  cavfl,  and  the  arts  of  confounding  and  per* 
plexing  a  cause,  they  are  not  always  surpassed  by  the  ablest  pleaders  in  Europe."  Park's  IVavek 
in  Africa,  p.  %.  Dr.  Robertson  was  sadly  mistaken,  when  he  considered  the  litigious  subtlety  of 
the  Hindus  as  a  sign  of  high  civilization.  See  Robertson's  Historic.  Disq.  concerning  India,  p.  217* 
Travellers  have  remarked  that  no  where  is  this  subtlety  carried  higgler  than  among  the  wildest  of 
the  Irish. 
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of  blood ;  but  it  by  no  means  restrains  bim  from  scolding  and  upbcaiding  his  Cbap.  YII. 
ndgfabours.  In  this  respect  they  are  the  most  litigious  and  quarrelsome  of  all  '^— %^^--^ 
men.  Have  two  persons  a  misunderstanding?  Let  them  meet  in  the  street ;  and 
they  will  upbraid  each  other  for  an  hour  together,  with  every  foul  epithet  of 
abuse  which  their  imagination  can  suggest,  or  their  language  suj^ly.  A  few 
natives  engaged  in  one  of  these  bickerings  display  a  furious  gesticulation ;  a  volu* 
faility  of  words,  and  coarseness  of  expression,  which  leave  the  eloquence  of 
Billingsgate  far  behind."  * 

The  physical  temperament  of  the  Hiiuius,  while  the  effect  of  some  of  the  dr-  Physical  form. 
cumstances  which  have  operated  to  the  formation  of  their  minds^  has  reflected  a 
strong  influence  oii  their  character.  Their  make  is  slendef  and  delicate.  Their 
shinies  are,  in  general,  fine.  The  female  form,  in  particular,  is  represented  as 
often  attaining  in  India  its  most  exquisite  proportions ;  and  **  their  skins,"  says 
Mr.  Orme,  speaking  of  tiie  Hindu  women,  ^^  are  of  a  polish  andsofiness  b^ond 
that  of  all  their  rivals  on  the  globe."  The  muscular  strength,  however,  of  the 
Hindus,  is  small ;  even  less,  according  to  the  same  accurate  observer,  than  the 
aiqpearance  of  their  bodies,  though  expressive  of  weakness,  would  lead  the  spec- 
tator to  infer.  Their  stature  is  in  general  considerably  below  the  European 
standard ;  though  such  inferiority  is  more  remarkable  in  the  south,  and  dimi- 
msbes  as  you  advance  toward  the  north.f 

s  Tennant's  Indian  RecreatioDs^  i.  123.  Tlie  following  character  drawn  by  a  missionary,  a 
man  who  knew  them  wdl,  unites  most  of  the  particulars  whicii  I  luive  hitherto  described  of  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  people.  Les  Indous  sont  agiles,  adroits,  d'un  caractere  doux,  d'un 
esprit  penetrant;  ils  aiment  les  phrases  et  les  locutions  pittoresques ;  ils  parlent  avec  elegance, 
font  de  longs  discourSi  se  decident^  danslenrs  affiures,  airec  une  lenteur  extreme,  examinent  atten- 
tivement,  et  con9oiyent  avec  fiudit6 ;  ils  sont  modestes  dans  leurs  discours,  inconstans  dans  leurs 
paroles,  facUes  a  promettre  et  difflciles  i  tenir  leurs  promesses,  importuns  dans  leurs  demandes,  el 
ingrats  aprds  qu'ilsles  ont  obtenu;  himible  et  sounds  quaq^  ib  craignent,  orgueilleux  et  hautains 
quand  ils  sont  les  plus  forts ;  paisibles  et  dissimulis  quand  ils  nepeuvent  se  venger,  unplacables  et 
▼indicatifi  des  que  Foccasion  s'en  presente.  J'ai  vu  beaucoup  de  families  se  miner  par  des  proems 
devant  les  tiibunaux,  seulement  par  esprit  de  Tengeance."  (Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales,  par  le 
P.  Paiilini,  i.  293.)  **  Hieir  utmost  feuds,"  says  Fryer,  **  are  determined  by  the  dint  of  the 
tongue ;  to  scold  lustify,  and  to  pull  one  another's  puckeries  or  turbats  oflT,  being  proverbially 
termed  a  banyan  fight.  Nevertheless  they  are  implacable  till  a  secret  and  sure  revenge  fidl  upon 
their  adversary,  either  by  maliciously  plotting  against  their  life,  by  clancular  dealings;  or  estate, 
by  unlawful  and  unjust  extottlons."    (Pryer^s  Travds,  let.  iii.  ch.  iii.) 

t  Orme,  on  the  Effeminacy  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Indostan,  p.  461  to  465.  Stavorinus'  Voyages, 
p.  407.  There  is  however  considerable  variety,  as  in  the  stature,  so  in  the  strength  of  the  Hindus ; 
and  the  one,  as  might  be  expected,  follows  the  other.    The  following  is  a  striking  and  important 
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Book  II.  The  extreme  simplicity  and  lightness  of  the  aliments  used  by  the  Hindu,  and 
'""*^^^'""*^  the  smallness  of  his  consumption,  must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  among  the 
causes  of  the  lightness  and  feebleness  observable  in  his  frame.  His  food  consists 
almost  wholly  of  rice ;  and  his  drink  is  nothing  but  water :  while  his  demands 
are  satisfied  with  a  pittance  which  appears  extreme  to  the  people  of  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  prohibition,  by  the  Hindu  religion,  of  the  use  of 
the  flesh  of  animals  for  food,  has  been  sufficiently  remarked.  It  is  not  such  'as 
to  have  produced  by  any  means  a  total  abstinence,  but  the  quantity  consumed  is, 
no  doubt,  small.  The  great  luxiuy  of  the  Hindu  is  butter,  prepared  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  caUed  by  him,  ghee.* 

But  though  the  body  of  the  Hindu  m  feeble,  it  is  agile  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Not  only  in  those  surprising  contortions  and  feats,  which  constitute  the 
art  of  the  tumbler,  do  they  excel  almost  aU  the  nations  in  the  world ;  but  even 
in  running  and  marching  they  equal  if  not  surpass  people  of  the  most  robust 
constitutions.  "  Their  messengers  will  go  fifty  miles  a  day,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days  without  intermission.'"  Their  infantry,  if  totally  unincumbe|ied  with  bur« 
thens,  which  they  could  by  no  means  support,  will  march  faster,  and  with  less 
weariness,  than  European.f  « 

Acutenessin       The  delicacy  of  their  texture  is  accompanied  with  great  acuteness  and  sen* 
fense?^^"*  ^    sibility  in  aU  their  organs  of  sense.     This  not  only  gives  them  great  advantages 
in  some  of  the  finest  of  the  manual  arts,  as  weaving,  for  example,  where  the 
pliant  fingers  and  exquisite  touch  of  the  Hindu  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  the  finest  threads ;  but  it  communicates  a  remarkable  susceptibility 

* 

fact :  ^'  In  Indostan,  the  conunon  people  of  all  sorts  are  a  diminutive  race,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  higher  casts  and  better  fortunes ;  and  yield  still  more  to  them  in  all  the  advantages  of 
physiognomy.  There  is  not  a  handsomer  race  in  the  uiiiyerse»  than  the  Banians  of  Guzerat :  the 
HaramcoreS)  whose  business  is  to  remove  all  kinds  of  filth;  and  the  buryers  and  burners  of  dead 
bodies  are  as  remarkably  ugly.*'  Orme,  ut  supra,  p.  46S.  There  cannot  be  a  more  convincing 
proof,  that  a  state  of  extreme  oppression,  even  of  stunted  subsistence,  has  at  all  times  been  the 
wretched  lot  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Hindustan. 

»  

*  Orme,  on  the  Government  and  People  of  Indostan,  p.  470.  Foester^s  Travels,  i.  40.  The 
demand  of  the  American  tribes  for  food  was  very  like  that  of  the  Hindus,  in  pcHnt  of  quantity. 
Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  ii.  68.  The  contrivances  of  the  American  Indians  for  food  were 
far  more  ingenious,  and  productive  of  more  variety,  than  those  of  the  Hindus.  Ibid.  p.  118.  It 
would  appear  from  Sacontala,  that  anciently  much  scruple  was  ntt  used  in  eating  flesh.  Mad- 
havya,  complaining  of  the  hardships  he  sustained  in  the  hunting  party  of  the  king,  says,  **  Are  wa 
hungry  ?  We  must  greedily  devour  lean  venison,  and  that  oonunonly  roasted  to  a  stick." 

f  Orme,  on  the  Effem.  of  the  Inhab.  of  Indostan,  ubi  supra. 
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to  the  Hifental  organs.     The  Hindu  is  a  sort  of  a  sensitive  plant.     His  imagina-  Chaf.  VII. 
tton  and  passions  are  all  ready  to  take  the  start  upon  the  slightest  excitement ;      ^ -^^"^ 
and  he  has  a  sharpness  and  quickness  of  intellect  which  seems  strongly  connected 
with  the  sensibility  of  his  outward  frame. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  character  of  the  Hindus ;  in  part,  Loveof repost. 
too,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  corporeal  weakness,  though  an  effect  in  some  sort 
opposite  to  that  excitability  which  we  have  just  remarked,  is  the  inertness  of 
disposition,  with  which  all  men  haye  been  so  forcibly  struck  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  this  peculiar  >ace.  The  love  of  repose  reigns  in  India  with  more 
powerful  sway,  than  in '  any  other  r^on  probably  of  the  globe.  ^^  It  is  more 
happiy  to  be  seated  than  to  walk ;  it  is  more  happy  to  sleep  than  to  be  awake  ; 
but  the  happiest  of  all  is  death."  Such  is  one  of  the  favourite  sayings  most 
frequently  in  the  mouths  of  this  listless  tribe ;  and  m^  descriptive  of  their, 
habitual  pn^hsities.  Phl^matic  indolence  pervades  the  nation.  Few  pains,  to 
the  mind  of  a  Hindu,  are  equal  to  th^t  of  bodily  exertion ;  the  pleasure  must  be 
intense  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  its  totid  cessation.* 

This  listless  apathy  and  corporeal  weakness  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  ^^  <»*^* 
the  natives  of  Hindustan,  have  been  ascribed  ta  the  dimate  under  which  they 
live.  But  other  nations,  subject  to  the  influence  of  as  warm  a  sun,  are  neither 
indolent  nor  weak ;  the  Malays  for  example,  the  Arabians,  the  Chinese.f  The 
savage  is  listless  and  indolent  under  every  climate.  In  general,  this  disposition 
must  every  where  have  arisen  from  the  absence  of  the  motives  to  work ;  because 
the  pain  of  moderate  labour  is  so  very  gentle,  that  even  feeble  pleasures  suffice 
to  overcome  it ;  and  the  pleasures  which  spring  from  the  fruits  of  labour  are  so 
many  and  great,  that  the  prospect  of  them,  where  allowed  to  operate,  can  seldom 


«  Temiant's  Indian  Recreations,  i.  15,  55,402,  215.  Forater's  Traveb,  i.  193.  ^  L'Indien  est 
aaturellement  doux,  mius  d'une  doaceur  de  nonchalance  et  de  paresse."  Anq.  Duperron,  Zenda- 
▼esta,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  cx¥ii% 

t  The  Birmans,  robust  and  active,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  feeble  mdolence  of  the 
Hindus.  Vide  Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava.  **  Having  witnessed,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  '<  the  robust  activity 
tof  the  people  of  this  country  (Northern  Peiwa)  and  Afghanistan,  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  the 
human  body  may  sustain  the  most  laborious  services,  without  the  aid  of  animal  food.  The  Afghan, 
wiiose  sole  aliment  is  bread,  curdled  milk  and  water,  inhabiting  a  climate  which  often  produces  in 
one  day,  extreme  heat  and  cold,  shall  undergo  as  much  fisitigue,  and  exert  as  much  strength,  as 
the  porter  of  London,  who  copiously  feeds  on  llesh*meat,  and  ale ;  nor  is  he  subject  to  the  like 
acute  and  obstinaie  diseiHers.  It  is  a  weO  known  fact,  that  the  Arabs  of  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  who  live,  with  little  exception,  on  dates  and  lemons,  carry  burthens  of  such  an  extraordinary 
weight,  that  its  specific  mention  to  an  European  ear  would  seem  romance."  Forster's  Travels, 
ii.  142, 14d. 
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Book  n.  fail  to  produce  the  exertions  which  they  require.  There  is  a  state  of  barbarity 
^"'^y^'^  and  rudeness  which  implies,  perhaps,  a  weakness  of  mind  too  great  to  be  capaUe 
of  perceiving,  with  a  clearness  sufficient  to  operate  upon  the  will,  the  benefits  of 
labour.  This,  however,  is  a  state  beyond  which  the  Hindus  have  long  since 
passed ;  and  there  is  but  one  cause  to  which  among  the  Hindus  the  absence  of 
the  motives  for  labour  can  be  ascribed ;  their  subjection  to  a  wretched  govern* 
ment,  under  which  the  fruits  of  labour  were  never  secure.* 
Amusements.  The  languid  and  slothM  habits  of  the  Hindu  appear  to  have  prescribed  even 
his  amusements  and  diversions.  They  are  almost  all  of  tfae  sedentary  and  inac- 
tive kind.  The  game  of  paucheess,  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  ch^ss  and 
draughts,  and  is  played  hy  two  natives,  reclining  on  their  sides,  with  a  smafi 
chequered  carpet  placed  between  them,  is  the  favourite  amusement  of  this  indo> 
lent  race.  Wonderfiil  is  the  patience  and  interest  with  which,  we  are  told,  they 
watch  and  plan  the  evolutions  of  this  languid  game.f  llie  mind  in  vacuity 
droops  and  pines  ;  even  where  the  body  is  the  most  gratified  by  r^ose  :  and  in 
the  rude  state  of  society,  when  interesting  objects  seldom  occur,  the  passion  fbr 
play  is  a  general  resource.  The  Hindus,  accordingly,  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
times  deeply  infected  with  the  vices  of  gaming.  In  that  celebrated  poem,  the 
'  Mahabarat,  Judishter,  though  odebrated  as  a  model  of  kingly  wisdom,  and  his 
four  brothers,  all  eminent  men,  are  represented  as  losing  their  fortunes,  and  thek 

*  Here  is  a  curious  passage,  quoted  by  Volney,  (Travels  in  Syria,  ch.  xl.)  from  Hippocrates,  in 
bis  Treatise  de  Acre,  Locis,  et  Aqxiis.  *'  As  to  the  effeminacy  and  indolence  of  the  Asiatics,  says 
the  ancient,  if  they  are  less  warlike  and  more  gentle  in  their  manners  than  the  £iiropeans,  no 
doubt  the  natuffe  of  their  diniate,  more  temperate  than  ours^  contributes  greatly  to  this  difference. 
But  we  must  not  forget  their  governments,  which  are  all  despotic,  and  subject  every  thing  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  their  kings*  Men  who  are  not  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights^ 
but  whose  passions  are  perpetually  under  the  guidance  of  their  masters,  will  never  be  found  cou- 
rageous in  battle.  To  them  the  risks  and  advantages  of  war  are  by  no  means  equdl.  But  let 
them  combat  in  liieir  own  cause,  and  reap  the  reward  of  their  victory,  or  feel  the  shame  of  their 
defeat,  they  will  no  longer  be  deficient  in  coumge."  Volney  remarks  that  the  sluggishness  and 
apathy  visible  among  the  Hindus,  negroes,  &c.  is  approached,  if  not  equalled,  by  what  is  witnessed 
in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.  Ibid.  <<  The  lower  classes  of  people  in  India,  says  Dr. 
Buchanan,  are  like  children ;  and  except  in  the  more  considerable  places,  where  they  meet  with 
uncommon  encouragement  to  industry  from  Europeans,  are  generally  in  such  a  state  of  ^lathy, 
that,  without  the  orders  of  government,  they  will  hardly  do  any  thing/'  Buchanan's  Journey  through 
Mysore,  &c.  i.  270.  *^  If  we  cont^nplate  a  savage  nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a  supine  indo- 
lence and  a  carelessness  of  futurity,  will  be  found  to  constitute  their  general  character."  Gibbon, 
i.  356. 

t  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations^  i.  867* 
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r&f  kiiigdnmn,  at  dice.    The  laws,  as  usual,  axe  ambiguous  and  onitradictoay.  Chap.  Vll. 
All  gaming  is  pronaunced  unlawfid ;  yet^  aocording  to  the  Gentoo  Code^  parties 
may  game  before  an  agent  of  the  magistrate,  to  whom  in  that  case  a  half  of  the 
winnings  bdongs.* 

A  fondness  for  those  surprisii^  feats  of  bqdiij  agility  and  dexterity  which  form 
the  arts  of.  the  tumbler  and  the  juggler,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Hindu.  It  is  a  passive  enjoyment  which  corresponds  with  the  passiveness  of 
his  temper ;  and  it  seems  in  general  to  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  all  men  in  a 
state  of  society  reseodUing  his  own.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  much  addicted 
*to  this  species  of  amusement ;  and  their  tumblers  and  jugglers  had  arrived  at 
great  proficiency.f  The  passion  of  the  Chinese  for  these  diversions  is  known  to 
be  excessive,  and  the  powers  of  their  performers,  almost  incredible4  This  was 
•ne  of  the  fovourite  entertainments  of  the  ancient  Mexicans ;  and  thdr  sur- 
prising dexterity  and  skill  seem  hardly  to  have  yielded  to  that  of  the  Hindus  and 
Chinese  themselves.  Clavigero  condudes  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of 
the  astomdung  feats  of  the  Mexican  performers,  by  remarking,  that  **  the  first 
^MUiiards,  who  were  witnesses  of  these  and  other  exhibitions  of  the  Mexicans, 
were  so  mudi  astonished  at  their  agility,  that  they  suspected  some  supernatural 
power  assisted  them,  foigetting  to  make  a  due  allowance  for  the  progress  of  the 
hiunan  genius  when  assisted  by  application  and  labour.**^ 

A  taste  for  buffoonery  is  very  generally  a  part  of  the  diaracter  Of  a  rude 
people ;  as  appears  by  the  buffoons,  who,  under  the  name  of  fools,  were  enter- 
tained by  our  Gk)thic  ancestors  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  palaces  of  the 
great  Among  the  Hindus,  diis  source  of  amusement  was  an  object  of  so  pauch 
importance,  as  to  become  the  subject  of  legislative  enactment.  "  The  magis- 
trate,^ says  the  Gentoo  code,  ''  shall  retain  in  his  service  a  great  number  of 
buffoons  or  parasites,  jesters,  and  dancers,  and  athletics."  || 

Story-telling,  which  entirdy  harmonizes  with  the  Hindu  tone  of  mind,  is  said 

*  Gentoo  code,  chap,  i  sect  1.  ^  So  reUu^  are  the  principles  eren  of  the  richer  natiyes, 
that  actions  have  been  brought  by  an  opulent  Hindu  for  monej  advanced;  solely  to  support  a 
common  gaming-house,  in  the  profits  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  share ;  and  the  transaction 
was  avowed  by  him  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  it  had  been  perfectly  justifiable  by  our  laws 
and  his  own.**  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Calcutta,  Dec.  4,  1788.  Gaming  is  remarked  as  a 
strong  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  See  Barrow^s  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  415.  Traveb  in 
China,  p.  157*    It  is  a  remarkable  passion  among  the  Malays.    See  Marsden's  Sumatra. 

f  Tumei^  Hist,  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  book  viiL  ch.  vii. 

t  See  Barrow,  and  other  travellers.    Bell's  Travels,  ii.  SO* 

§  Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  book  vii.  sect.  46.  ||  Gentoo  Code;  p.  118. 
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Book  II.  to  be  a  favourite  diversion.*  The  redtations  of  the  bards,  with  which  the  people 
^  ^  of  Europe. were  formerly  so  mudi  delighted,  afforded  aii  mtertainment  of  the 
same  description.  The  stories  of  the  Hindus  consist  of  the  wildest  fictions ;  and 
as  almost  all  their  written  narratives  are  in  verse,  their  spoken  stories,  it.  is'  pro- 
bable,  like  the  effusions  of  the  bards,  contained  occasionally  more  or  less  of  the 
measure  and  elevation  of  verse,  f  Music  and  dancing  form  a  part  of  thdr  enter- 
tainments ;  the  latter,  howev^,  they  enjoy  as  spectators  chiefly,  not  performers. 

Notwithstanding  the  indolenoe  and  inactivity  of  the  Hindus,  hunting,  whidi 
is  in  general  so  favoinite  a  sport  of  man  in  his  uncivilized  state,  is  capable  of 
calling  forth  their  most  strenuous  exertions.  The  diflEerent  classes  seem  not  only 
to  forget  their  habitual  languor  and  timidity,  but  their  still  more  inveterate  pre- 
judices of  castes  ^uid  join  together  in  pursuing  the  tenants  of  the  woods  and 
mountains  with  an  ardour,  eqterpcise,  and  patience  whith  no  other  people  caa 
surpass.:!: 
Afarice.  It  is  curious  that  avarice,  which  seems  but  little  consistent  .with  sloth,  or  that 

insecurity  with  regard  to  property  which  so  bad  a  government  as  theirs  implies, 
forms  a  more  remarkable  ingredient  in  the  national  character  of  tiie  Hindus, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  people.  It  is  a  passion  congenial  to  a  weak  and  timid 
mind,  unwarmed  by  the  sodal  affections.  They  are  almost  universally  penu* 
rious;^  and  where  placed  in  situations  in  which  their  insatiable  desire  of  gain 
can  meet  with  its  gratification,  it  is  not  easy  to  surpass  their  keenness  and  assi- 
duity in  the  arts  of  accun^ulation.  ||     **  Slavery,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  *^  has  shafp^ 

.    *  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  i.  367. 

t  Story-telHng  is  a  common  amusement  among  the  negroes  of  Africa.  *'  These  stories,"  saya 
Mr.  Park,  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments ;  but,  in  general, 
are  of  a  more  ludicrous  cast."     Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  31. 

X  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  i.  367,  and  other  travellers.  Hunting,  which  delights  other 
men  chiefly  in  their  ignorant  and  uncivilized  state,  seems  to  delight  kings  in  all  States. 

§  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disposition  among  the 
Hindus,  says,  the  Nairs  are  a  sort  of  an  exception.  He  ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  the  peculiar 
form  given  among  them  to  the  association  of  the  sexes.    Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  ii.  411. 

II  Tlie  following  acute  observation  of  Helvetius  goes  far  to  account  for  it.  **  Ce  que  j'observe,  • 
c'est  qu'il  est  des  pays  ou  le  desir  d*immenses  richesses  deyient  raisonnable.  Ce  sont  ceux  ou  les 
taxes  sont  arbitraires,  et  par  consequent  les  possessions  incertaines,  ou  les  renversemens  de  fortune 
sont  frequens ;  ou,  comme  en  Orient,  le  prince  peut  impun6ment  s'emparer  des  propriet^s  de  ses 
sujets. — Dans  ce  pays,  si  Ton  desire  les  tresors  d^  Amboulcasant,  c'est  que  toujours  expos6  ^  lea 
perdre,  on  espere  au  moins  tirer  des  debris  d'une  grande  fortune  de  quoi  subsister  soi  et  sa  famille. 
Par  tout  ou  la  loi  sans  force  ne  peut  ptoteger  le  foible  contre  le  puissant,  on  peut  regarder  I'opu- 
lence  comme  un  moyen  de  se  soustraire  aux  injustices,  aux  vexations  du  fort,  au  mepris  enfin> 
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ened  the  natimd  fineness  of  all  the  spirits  of  Asia.    From  the  difficulty  ofCuAP.  VII. 
obtaining/and  the  greater  difficulty  of  preserving,  the  Gentoos  are  indefatigable  "^^ *v— ^ 
in  business,  and'masters  of  the  most  exquisite  dissimulation  in  all  affidrs  of 
interest.     Thejrnffe  the  acutest  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  world,  and  preserve 
through  all  their  bargains  a*degree  of  cafanness,-.  which  baffles  all  the  arts  that 
can  be  opposed  against  it'**    The  avaricious  disposition  of  the  Hindus  is  deeply 
stampied  in  their  maxims  of  prudence  and  morality.     Thus,  they  say ;  ^^  From 
poverty  a  man  cometh  to  shame.     Alas ! .  the  want  of  riches  is  the  foundation  of 
every  mi^fortune.-«-It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  forest  haunted  by  tigers  and  lions, 
than  to  live  amongst  rdations  after  the  loss  of  wealth.'"! 

'  The  mode  of  transacting  bargains  among  the  Hindus  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  Mode  of  trans- 
deserve  description.  By  a  refinement  of  the  cunning  and  deceitful  temper  of  a  ^^^ 
rude  people,  the  busmess  is  performed  secretly,  and  by  signs.  The  buyer  and 
sdler  seat  themselves  opposite  to  one  another,  and^  covering  their  hands  with  a 
cloth,  perform  all  the  most  subtle  artifices  of  diaffi^ringr  without  uttering  a  word, 
by  means  of  certain  touches  and  signals  of  the  fingers  whidi  they  mutually  un- 
derstand, t 


The  simplicity  of  the  houses,  dress,  and  furniture  of  the  Hindus  corresponds  Simplicity  and 
with  that  of  their  diet.     **  The  Indian  houses,"  says  Sonnerat,  << display  nothing ^bef angora 


of  oriental  magnificence.''^     Those  of  the  poor,  even  id  towns,  are  built  of  mud^  of tbeirhouses. 

/  •  - 

con^agnon  de  la  foiblesfe.    On  desire  done  line  grande  fortune  comme  une  protectrice  et  un 
bouclier  contre  lea  oppresseurs.'*    De  lHonime,  sect.  viii.  chap.  v. 

•  *  Orme,  on  the  Government  and  People  of  Indostan,  p.  431. — *^L'Indien  qui  vit  sous  ce  gou*- 
vemement  en  suit  les  impressions.    Oblig6  de  ramper,  il  flevient  fourbe.  *  *    D  ae  permet  Tusure 

et  la  iraude  dans  le  commerce.'*    Anquet.  Duperron,  Zendavesta,  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  cxvii.— ><*  The 

« 

chief  pleasure  of  the  Grentiles  or  Banyans  is  to  cheat  one  another^  conceiTing  therein  the  highest 
felicity."    Fryer's  Travels,  let.  iii.  chap.  iii. 

t  Wilkins*  Hetopadesa,  p.  63.  The  last  of  these  maxims  is  not  less  expressive  of  that  want  of 
generosity,  which  is  so  strong  a  feature  of  the  Hindu  character.  In  the  ethics,  however,  of  the 
Hindus,  as  well  as  their  jurisprudence  and  theology,  contradiction  is  endless.  In  the  same  page 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  following  maxim ;  '<  He  who,  m  opposition  to  his  o?m  hapfHnesS)  ddigfat* 
eth  in  the  accumulation  of  riches,  carrieth  burthens  for  .others,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  trouble."  Ibid* 

j:  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  ii.  232.  Lord's  Banyan  Religicm,  chap.  xii.  The  same 
or  a  similar  mode  of  transacting  bargams  is  followed  in  Persia.  Chardin,  Voyage  en'  Perse,  fii. 
122.  **  The  merchants,  besides  being  frequently  very  dexterous  in  the  aiddidon  and  subtraction 
of  large  sums  by  memory,  have  a  singular  method  of  numeration,  by  putting  thdor  hands  into  ead^ 
other's  sleeve,  and  there,  touching  one  another  with  this  or  that  finger,  or  with  such  a  parljeidar 
joint  of  it,  will  transact  affieurs  of  the  greatest  value,  without  speaking  to  one  another,  4H*  letting 
the  standers  by  into  the  jiecref*    Shaw's  Traveb  in  Barbary/p.  267* 

*  §  Sonnerat,  Voyages,  liv.  liL  chap.  L 
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Book  II.  sometimes  of  farick,  and  thatchecL  ^  Brahmens  and  religious  people  jtotw 
^^'*""^^*""^  Ae  parrement,  and  sometinte  the  walls^  with  cow«diii^ ;  and  although  this  act 
proceeds  fiom  a  sphit  of  religion,  yet  it  is  of  use  in  keeping  out  insects."  *  The 
fiimituie,  which  is  almost  mthing  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  ]»  in  the  highest 
d^pree  scanty  and  simple  even  in  those  of  the  ridi.  Mats  or  carpets  for  the 
floor,  on  which  they  are  accustomed  both  to  sit  and  torlie,  with  a  &w  eaithea 
and  other  vessels  for  the  preparation  of  their  victuals  and  for  their  religious  cere* 
monies,  form  the  inventory  in  general  of.  theur  household  goods,  f 
Physical  nasd-  From  the  frequency  and  care  with  which  the  Hindus  perlbrm  rel^;knis  idiltt-^ 
tions,  the  Europeans,  prone  from  partial  appearancea  to  draw  flattering  condu^ 
sions,  painted  them  at  first,  as  in  the  colours  of  so  many  other  virtues,  so  likewise 
in  those  of  cleanhness.  Few  nations  are  surpassed  by  the  Hindus,  in  the  totid 
want  of  cleanliness,  in  their  streets,  houses,  and  persons.  Mr.  Forster,  whose 
loi^  residence  in  India,  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  render  him  an  excdOient 
witness,  says,  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Benares ;  ^  In  addition  to  the  pemidous 
eff*ect  which  must  proceed  from  a  confined  atmosjAere,  there  is,  in  the  hot  season, 
an  intolerable  stench  arising  from  the  many  pieces  of  stagnated  water  dispersed 
in  different  quarters  of  the  town.  The  filth  also  which  is  indiscriminately 
tinrown  into  the  streets,  and  there  left  exposed,  (for  the  Hindus  possess  but  a  small 
portion  of  geneml  cleanliness)  add  to  the  compound  of  ill  smells  so  offensive  to 
the  European  inhabitants  of  this  city.'^t  I^*  Buchanan  informs  us,  that  ^'  the 
earthen  pots  in  which  the  Hindus  boil  their  milk,  are  in  general  so  nasty,  that 
after  this  operation  no  part  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  tolerable  to  Europeans, 
and  whatever  they  use  their  own  servants  must  prepare."  j     ^  The  Hindoo,'* 

*  Sonnerat,  Ibid. ;  Fryer's  Travels,  let.  iv.  chap.  6* 

t  P.  Paulini,  Voy.  Indes  Orient,  liv.  i.  ch.  7*  Fryer,  yAo  represents  the  houses  of  the  Moors,  or 
Mussulmen,  at  Surat,  as  not  deficient  even  in  a  sort  of  magnificence,  says,  humorously,  that  "  the 
Banyans"  (Hindu  merchants,  often  extremely  rich)  *^  for  the  most  part  live  in  humble  cells  or 
sheds,  crowding  three  or  four  fiunilies  together  into  an  hovel,  with  goats,  cows,  and  calves,  all 
chamber  fellows,  that  they  are  almost  poisoned  with  vermin  and  nastiness ;  so  stupid,  that,  notwith- 
standing chints,  fleas,  and  musketoes,  torment  them  every  minute,  dare  not  presume  to  scratch  when 
it  itches,  lest  some  relation  should  be  untenanted  from  its  miserable  abode."  Fryer's  Travels, 
let.  iiL  chap.  i. 

i  Fonter's  Travels,  i.  S2..  Of  Lueknow  too,  he  remarks,  the  streets  are  narrow,  uneven,  and 
abnost  cfaoaked  up  with  every  species  of  filth.  Ibid.  p.  82.  Speaking  of  Serinagur,  he  says, 
*^  The  streets  are  choaked  with  the  filth  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  are  proverbially  unclean."  Ibid. 
Seetothe same purpese,  Rennd's Description  of  an  Indian  Town,  Memoir, p.  58. 

f  Buchanan's  Journey  through  M^re,  &c.  iu  14*.  He  remarks,  too,  iii.  S4fl,  that  the  unwhole* 
someaess  of  the  water  m  many  places  is,  <<  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  the  common  nastiness  of  the 
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says  Mr.  Seott  Waring,  ^  who  bathes  constantiij  in  the  Ganges,  and  whose  heart  ChAf.  VII. 
cipials  in  purity  the  whiteness  of  his  rest,  will  allow  this  same  white  robe  to        ^    - 
diap  nearly  off  with  fihh  before  he  thinks  of  changing  it.    Histories  composed 
m  the  dosety  of  the  manners  of  extensive  nations  may  possess  every  bemity ;  for 
as  facts  do  not  restrain  the  imagination,  nor  impose  rul^  on  poetic  ficanse,  tha 
tmcy  of  the  historian  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  range  in  the  regions  of  fiction.'''*^^ 

To  a  superficial  view,  it  appears  surprising  that  overstrained  sentimeirts  m  Gieat  impon- 
tegud  to  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour  are  a  mark  of  the  undvilized  state  of  the[|^^he  fonns 
human  mind.    The  period  when  men  have  but  just  emerged  from  barbarism, ^^^^^^. 
and  have  made  the  first  feeble  stqis  in  improvement,  is  the  period  at  which  for-  ^o^- 
BMilkies  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life  are  the  most  remarkably  multiplied^  at 
which  the  importance  attached  to  them  ia  the  greatest,  and  at  which  the  nice 
observance  of  them  is  the  most  rigidly  exacted.    In  moderh  Europe,  as  manners        ,  v^ 
have  refined,  and  knovHedge  imfaroved,  we  have  thrown  tiff  the  punctilious  cera* 
monies  which  constituted  the  fine  breeding  of  our  ancestors ;  and  adopted  moK 
and  more  of  sinqfdicity  in  the  fionns  of  interoourse.     Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindustan,  the  formalities  of  behaviour  are  multiplied  to  excess ;  and  the  mosb 
important  bonds  of  society  are  hardly  objects  of  greater  reverence.f    Some  of 

Hindus^  who  wash  their  clothes^  bodiiet»  and  cattle,  m  the  very  taoka  or  wella  from  which  they  take 
their  own  drink ;  and,  wherever  the  water  is  scanty,  it  becomes  from  this  cause  extremely  disgusting 
to  a  European." 

*  Tour  to  Sheeraz,  by  Ed.  Scott  Waring,  p.  59,  note. — *'  Their  nastiness,**  says  Dr.  Bacha^ 
aan,  **  is  disgusting ;  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  above  the  Ghats  being  fr6e  from  the  itdi ;  and 
their  linen,  being  almost  always  dyed,  is  seldom  washed."  Traveb  through  Mysore,  &c.  i.  155.^^ 
See,  too,  CapL  Hardwicke,  Asiat.  Res.  vi.  330.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  describe 
with  pure  and  picturesque  simplicity  one  pretty  remarkable  custom  of  the  Hindus.  **  The  women 
scruple  no  more  than  the  men  to  do  their  occasions  in  the  public  streets  or  highways :  for  which 
purpose  at  sun«rise  and  sun-set,  they  go  out  in  droves  to  some  dead  wall,  i£  in  the  city;  and  in 
case  any  pass  by  in  the  interim,  they  turn  their  bare  backsides  on  them,  buthide  their  feces.  When 
diey  have  done  their  business,  they  wash  their  parts  with  the  left  hand,  because  they  eat  with  the 
right.  The  men,  idio  exonerate  iqiart  from  the  women,  squat  like  them  when  they  make  water. 
Although  their  food  is  nothing  but  vegetables  cmcocted  with  feir  water,  yet  they  leave  such  a 
stink  behind  them,  that  it  is  but  ill  taking  the  air,  eilher  in  the  streets,  or  without  the  towns,  near 
die  rivers  and  ditches."  vi.  265.  Yet  these  authors,  with  the  same  breath,  assure  us  that  the 
Hindus  are  a  cleanly  people,  because,  and  this  is  their  sole  reason,  they  wash  before  and  after 
meals,  and  leaire  no  hair  on  thev  bodies.  Ibid.  See  to  Ae  same  purpose,  Fryer's  Traiels,  let 
iv»  duip.  vL 

t  See  a  cmrious  description  of  the  eseess  to  which  the  mmute  frivolities  of  bdnmour  are  car- 
ried  both  among  the  Moors  and  Hindus,  by  Mr.  Orme,  on  thetjoverameBtaiid  People  of  Indostan, 
pp.iS5and431.    See,  alao,  Laws  of  Mrau,  ch.  iLlSOtolSO. 
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Book  II.  their  rules  breathe  that  spirit  of  benevdence,  and  of  rei^pect  for  the  weak,  whidi 
'^  '  *  begins  to  show  itself  partially  at  an  early  period  of  society,  and  stiH  wants  much 
of  its  proper  strength  at  a  late  one.  The  distinctions  of  giving  way,  on  the  road 
are  thus  marked  in  the  G^ntoo  code ;  a  man  with  sight,  to  a  man  blind ;  a  man 
with  hearing  to  a  man  deaf;  a  man  to  a  woman';  a  man  empty-handed  to  & 
man  with  a  burthen ;  an  inferior  person  to  a  superior ;  a^nan  in  health  to  a  siek 
person ;  aiid  all  persons  to  a  Brahmen.*  Not  a  few  of  their  rules  bear  curious 
testimony  to  the  unpolished  state  of  society  at  the  time  when  they  received. their 
birth.  ^'  If  a  man,"  says  one  of  their  laws,  **  having  accepted  another's  invita- 
tion, doth  not  eat  at  his  house,  then  he  shall  be  obliged  to  make  good  all  the 
expense  that  was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  invitation."!  When  a  Hindu 
gives  an  entertainment^  he  seats  himself  in  the  place  of  greatest  distinction ;  and 
all  the  most  delicate  and  costly  of  the  viands  are  placed  before  him.  The  com- 
pany sit  according  to  their  quality,  the  inferior  sort  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  master ;  each  eating  of  those  dishes  only  which  are  placed  before  him,  and 
they  continually  decreasing  in  fineness,  as  they  approach  the  place  of  the  lowest 
of  the  guests-t 
Astrologer.  The  attachment  which  the  Hindus,  in  common  with  all  ignorant  nations,  bear 

to  astrology,  is  a  part  of  their  manners  exerting  a  strong  influence  upon  the  train 
of  their  actions.  **  The  Hindus  of  the  present  age,'*  says  a  partial  observer,  "  do 
not  undertake  any  affair  of  consequence  without  consulting  their  astrologers,  who 
are  always  Brahmens."^  The  belief  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  continues  uni« 
versally  prevident ;  and  is  every  day  the  cause  of  the  greatest  enormities.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  Brahmens,  tried  for  murder  before  the^  English 
judges,  assign  as  their  motive  to  the  crime,  that  the  murdered  individual  had 

*  Oentoo  Code,  ch.xxi.  sect.  lOt  f  Ibid*  ^  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  i.  2M« 

§  Wilkins*  Hetopadesa,  note,  p.  269.  The  unceremonious  Fryer  says,  the  principal  science  of  the 
Btahmen  is  magic  and  astrology.  Travels,  let.  iv.  chap.  vi.  Of  the  astonishing  degree  to  which 
the  Indians  of  all  descriptions  are  devoted  to  astrology,  see  a  lively  description  by  Bemier,  Suite 
des  Memoires  sur  I'Empire  de  Grand  Mogol,  L  12  ^  14.  ''  Les  rois,  et  les  seigneurs,"  says  he, 
<<  qui  n^entreprendroient  la  moindre  chose  qu*ils  n'eussent  consultez  les  astrologues,  leur  donnent 
de  grands  appointments  pour  lire  ce  qui  est  ecrit  dans  le  ciel."  Ibid.  '<  The  savages,"  says 
Mallet,  (Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Denmark,  i.  ch.  i.)  <<  whom  the  Danes  have  found  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  live  with  great  union  and  tranquillity.  They  .are  neither  quarrelsome,  nor  mischievous, 
nor  warlike ;  being  gready  afraid  of  those  that  are.  Thefl,  blows,  and  murder,  are  almost  unknown 
to  them.  They  are  chaste  before  marriagje,  and  love  their  children  tenderly.  Their  simplicity 
hath  not  been  able  to  preserve  them  from  having  priests,  who  pass  among  them  for  enchanters ;  and 
are  in  truth  very  great  and  dexterous  cheats." 
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enchanted  them.    No  fewer  than  five  unhappy  persons  in  one  district  were  tried  Chap.  YIT. 

and  executed  for  witchcraft,  so  late  asthe  year  1792.     The  villagers  themselves 

assume  the  right  of  sitting  in  jtidgmait  on  this  imaginary  ofience ;  and  their 

8(de  instruments  of  proof  are  the  most  wretched  of  all  incantations.     Branches  of 

the  Saul  tree,  for  exaiiiple»  one  for  each  of  the  suspected  individuals,  inscribed 

with  ter  name,  are  planted  in  water.     If  any  of  them  withers  within  a  certain 

time,  the  devoted  female,  whose  name  it  bears,  suffers  death  as  a  witch.*  ^ 


Appendix  to  the  preceding  Chapter. 

In  r^;aid  to  the  inoral  character  of  the  Hindus,  sources  of  information  have  Moral  charao 
recently  been  opened,  to  which  more  than  usual  attention  is  due.  Hindus.  ^ 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  of  Bengal  addressed  a 
number  of  intenog&tories,  to'  the  judges  of  circuit,  and  the  judges  of  districts, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  some  of  the  more  important  circumstances  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people  placed  under  the  British  authority.  Of  these  interrogatories 
one  related  expressly  to  the  moral  charactier  of  the  people.  The  answers  returned 
by  the  judges  to  this  intaMgatory  were  printed  by  wder  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  year  1813 ;  and  compose  a  curious  and  authentic  document. 

Charles  Grant,  Esq*,  who,  after  passing  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  India,  has 
ascended  to  the  highest  rank  among  those  intrusted  with  the 'management  of  the 
Company's  affiurs,  addressed  to  the  Court  of  IMrectocs  in  1797/  a  treatise  aonount- 
ing  to  the  size  of  a  consideraUe  volume,  entitled  ^^  Observations  on  the  State  <^ 
Sociie<3^  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  particulariy  with  respect  to 
mcnrals ;  and  on  the  means  of  improving  it"  This  trieatise  was  also  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Coinmons  in  1813 ;  and  though  written  for  a  particular 
purpose,  namely,  to  prove  the  expediency  of  prOpagiating  Christianity  in  India, 
conveys  very  dedsive  information  from  a  very  authentic  source. 

In  the  year  1815  was  published  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitied  '^  Consider- 
ations on  the.  present  Political  State  of  India;  embracmg  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  natives,  on  the  dvil  and  criminal  courts^  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  state  of  the  land->tenure,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
internal  police  of  our  eastern  dominions;  intended  chiefly  as  a  manual  of  in- 
struction in  their  duties,  for  the  younger  servants  of  the  company :  By  Alexander 

*  See  an  account  of  this  shocking  part  of  the  maimers  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Asiat.  An.  Regist. 
for  1801,  MiscellneouB  Tracto,  p.  9L 

VOL.  L  St 
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Fmer  Tytler^  late  asastant-jiidge  in  th^  tweaty^&mr  peigiiiiiiahs»Baigal  ettaldidi-, 
meni."  From  no  one  individual,  perfaapi ,  have  the  Btitiah  people,  as  jet,  veoeived 
a  mass  of  information,  respecting  their  interests  in  IndiiB,  equal  in  value  to  that 
which  has  been  comnninicated  to  them  hj  this  young  and  puUicHspirited  jw^e, 
in  whom,  if  an  opinion  itaaj  be  formed  firom  this  spedmen,  not  onlj  his  oountry, 
hut  human  kind  have  sustamed  a  loss.  In  this  work^  a  ^atrikiiig  picture  is  ezhi- 
faited  of  Indian  morals. 

Of  the  answers  returned  by  the  judges  to  the  interrogatory  of  government^ 
two  or  three,  on  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  give  no  opinion ;  and  one  describes  the 
morals  of  the  people,  in  the  district  to  which  it  alludes,  as  &r  better  than  the 
morals  of  those  in  some  other  districts.  In  aU  the  rest,  without  one  exception, 
the-mport  presented  is  exceedingly  unfavouraUe,  The  judges  of  the  Calcutta 
court  of  appeal  and  circuit  ded^^  *^  From  the  fceq^eOt  instances  that  Gooie 
before  us,  of  duplicity,  frauds  ingratitude  and  fiihehond,  we  oonsider  tibe  morsl 
character  of  the  natives  depraved  to  a  degree.''  The  magistrates  of  the  twenlr^ 
four  pergunnahs  say,  *^  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  make  any  fieivduraUe  report 
jreqpecting  the  mond  diaracter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  £stricts  subjeci  to  oat 
jurisdiction.  The  lower  dasses  are  in  geneAd  profligate  and  dqutrred:  The 
moral  duties  are  little  attended  to  fay  the  higher  ones.  All  are  Utigious  ill  the 
^xbnraie ;  and  the  crime  of  perjury  was  never,  we  believe,  more  frequently  pnu^ 
tised  amongst  all  ranks  than  at  present"  The  magittrate  of  tie  city  of  Dacca 
replies,  **  The  inhabitai^  of  Bengal,  in  general^  have  that  excessive  fiBehkneas  of 
jnind,  which,  far  from  resisting,  iqipeaiti  to  foster  the  baser  passbns,  and  in  the 
criminal  indulgence  of  which  every  moral  prindide  seems  to  be  ibrgotteUi*''  The 
magistrate  c^  Backergunge  dedaies,  **  The  general  moral  <&araeter  of  the  ikdia- 
faitants  of  this  distiict  is  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  infiuny ;  and  very  &w  exceptions, 
indeed,  to  this  character  are  to  be  founds  There  is  no  tipedes  of  fraud  or  vS- 
lany  the  higher  dasses  will  not  be  guilty  of;  and  to  these  crimes,  in  the  Iqrwcr 
classes,  may  be  added  murder,  robbery,  theft,  wou»Sng,  Stc^  on  tte  dightest 
4)Gcasion.''  The  judges  of  the  Moorshedabad  court  of  ^ippeel  and  dituit  affirm, 
''  The  general  motd  ohaiacter  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  division  seems,  in  our 
opinion,  much  the  same  as  we  have  always  known  the  mohiL  dtaracter  of  the 
natives  in  generaL  ignonmce;  and  its  con<»mitiBaty  gross  s&pevstition ;  an  imr 
pMdt  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  charms,  and  magic;  seMshness,  low  otttmiag, 
Utigknisness,  avarice^  revenge,  disregard  to  truth,  and  indolent,  U3»  tJie  ptbdpd 
features  to  be  traced.**  The  magistrate  of  Juanpore  says^  **  I  have  observed, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  some  possessed  of  aWitiits  ^oalifled  to 
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fiie  to  eminence  in  other  countries ;  but  a  moriKL  Tirtuouil  mon*  I  We  nrrer  Cxaf.YIL 
met  with  among  them.** 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  expressions  in  whidi  Mr.  Grant  deUvers  his 
i^inion  of  tibe  moral  character  of  the  Hindus.  ^  The  writer  of  this  paper^ 
after  spending  man  j  jears  in  India,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  in  the 
interior  of  our  proTinces,  inhabited  almost  entfariy  by  natives,  towards  wbom» 
whilst  aclowwledging  his  views  of  their  general  chM^  always  Uved  in 
hafaits  of  good  wiB,  is  dbliged  to  avow  that  they  exhibit  hitman  niM;we  in  a  r&ey 
degraded,  humiliating  state  ;  and  are,  at  once,  objects  of  disesteem,  and  of  comr 
misenition.*'  Mr.  Grant  acknowledges  that  his  obsarvations  rdate  chi^y  to  the 
Bengafese,  who  ^  tank  low"  even  as  compared  with  the  other  natives.  But 
^^  they  want  truth,  honesty,  and  good  faith,  in  an  extreme,  Of  which  fSitfppeati 
aodety  furnishes  no  exampte."  '*  The  practice  of  cheatmg,  pflfering,  tridsing, 
and  in^OBing,  in  the  ordinaiy  transactions  of  life,  are  so  comfuoD,  that  the 
Hindus  seem  to  regard  them  as  they  do  natural  evfls.'*  ^  JVfaiial  servants^  who 
bsve  been  laag  in  fdao^  aend  have  even  evinced  a  leid  atteehaieiit  to  lAim 
matben,  lore  nererAdess  in  the  habitual  practice  of  pilfiering  from  them.** .  ^  Sel^ 
idmess^  in  a  word^  uniestrafaied  fay  principle,  operates  universally ;  and  money, 
'  the  grand  instnni^ent  of  selfish  gratifications,  nmy  be  catted  the  supreme  idA  of 
tiie  HmduB.**  '^  The  tendency  of  dnt  abandoned  adfishnesb  is  to  set  every  man^s 
hand  against  every  man.  From  violenoe,  however,  fisar  interposes  to  restrain 
tibcm.  The  peqple,  of  the  lower  provinces  in  particular,  with  an  exception  of 
tfie  military  caste,  are  as  dastardSy  as  they  are  unpiindpted.  They  seek  their 
end  by  mean  artifices,  low  cunning,  intrigue,  fisdsehood,  servility,  and  hypocritixad 
obsequiousness.  To  saperiors  tii^  appear  fidl  dT  reverence^  of  humUe  and 
wSing  submJHsion,  and  readiness  to  do  einery  tihing  that  may  be  required  of  them ; 
aid  as  hmg  as  th^r  disoesn  aometbii^  either  to  expect  or  to  fear,  thqr  are  won* 
derfiilty  paiient  of  slights,  Delects,  and  injuries.  But,  under  all  tins  apparent 
passiveness,  and  meanness  of  temper,  they  are  immoveably  persisting  in  tiieir 
aecret  views.  WiHi  inferiors,  they  indemnify  tiiemsdir^  by  an  indulgence  of  the 
feeKngs  whidi  were  eontrouled  before.  In  the  inferior  dass,  the  native  duuacter 
appears  with  less  disgrnse.  Discord,  hatred,  abuse,  danders,  injuries  oompbdnls^ 
and  litigations,  ptevail  to  a  surprising  degree.  No  stranger  can  sit  down  among 
them  without  being  struek  widi  the  temper  of  malevdent  contentioh  and  ani« 
mority,  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  society.  It  is  seen  in 
every  vSage.  The  inhabitants  live  among  each  other  in  a  sort  of  repulsive 
state.    Nay,  it  enters  into  almost  every  femily.     Seldom  is  there  a  household 
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Book  XL  without  its  internal  divisions,  and  lasting  enmities,  oiost  commonly  too  on  the 
score  of  interest.  The  women  partake  of  this  spirit  of  discord.  Held  in  slavish 
subjection  by  the  men,  they  rise  in  furious  passions  against  each  other;  which 
vent  themselves  in  such  loud,  virulent,  and  indecent  railings,  as  are  hardly  to.  be 
heard  in  any  other  part  of  the  world*  Though  the  Bengalese  have  not  sufficient 
resolution  to  vent  theur  resentments  against  each  other  in  open  combat ;  yet  rob- 
beries, thefts,  burglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts  of  depredations  where  dmrk- 
ness^  secrecy,  or  surprise,  can  give  advantage,  are  exceedingly  common,  and  have 
been  so  in  every  past  period,  of  which  any. account  is  extant."  "  Benevole&ce 
has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindus ;  but 
those  who  make  this  assertion  know  little  of  their  character."  ^^  Though  a 
Hindu  would  shrink  with  horror,  from  the  idea  of.  directly  slaying  a  cow,  which 
is  a  sacred  animal  among  them ;  yet  he  who  drives  one  in  his  cart,  galled  and. 
excoriated  as  she  often  is  by  the  yoke,  beats  her  unmercifiilly  from  hour  to  hooi^ 
without  any  care  or  consideration  of  the  consequence."  After  mentioning  the 
cruelty  of  their  punishments,  and  their. savage  treatment  of  vanquished  enemies^ 
he  adds,  **  In  general,  a  want  of  sensibility  for  others  is  a  very  eminent  charac- 
teristic  of  this  people  "  He  describes  them  as  eminently  devoid  of  the  domestic 
attachments.  **  Filial  and  parental  affection  appear  equally  deficient  among 
them;  and  in. the  conjugal  relation  the  characteristic  indifierence  of  the  peofde  is 
also  discernible  among  those  who  come  most  within  the  sphere  of  European 
observation,  namely,  the  lower  orders."  Mr.  Grant  enumerates  the  motives  wliich 
may  have  led  different  classes  of  writers  to  repres^it  the  moral  character  of  the 
Hindus  as  far  better  than  it  is :  1.  Some  draw  their  conclusions  from  what  they 
know .  of  human  nature  elsewhere :  2.  Some  modem  philosc^hers  have  endea-^ 
voured  to  exalt  the  character  of  Hindus  and  other  pagans,  in  hostility  to  the 
Christian  religion :  8.  Some,  from  a  notion  that  Europeans  have  oppressed  the 
Hindus,  look  upon  them  as  an  innocent,  suffering  race :  4.  **  Others  qieak  from- 
an  admiration  inspired  by  tihe  supposed  past  state  of  the  Hindus':"  5.  **  And 
there  may,"  sa3rs  he,  ^'  be  others  sUU,  who  have  not  had  much  personal  experi*^ 
ence  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  state  of  society  among  the  Hindus,  but,  b&nff 
pleased  with  their  obsequiousness,  and  easily  acquiescing  in  the  licentiousness 
prevalent  among  them,  have  been  willing  to  treat  of  their  character  with  indul- 
gence."  These  are  important  and  sound  observations ;  to  which  the  writer,  adds  r 
**  Whilst  an  European,  deriving  a  superiority  from  his  race,  or  from  the  station 
he  is  appointed  to  fill,  regards,  only  in  a  distant  speculative  way,  the  effeminate 
exterior,  adulatory  address^  and  submissive  demeanour  of  the  Hindus^  he  natu-^ 
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raBy  enough  conceives  them  to  be  a  people  in  whom  the  mild  and  getotle  quali-  Chap.  vn. 
ties  predominate.  He  is  apt  to  consider  them  with  a  mixture  of  complacency 
and  contempt.  And  even  the  bi^  dispositions,  towards  each  other,  which  he 
soon  discovers  to  exist  in  them,  he  may  view  with  feelings  analogous  to  those 
which  the  petty  malignity  of  children,  or  of  beings  of  a  diminutive  species,  might 
excite.  But  let  him  enter  into  dealings  with  them;  let  him  trust  them ;  or 
become  in  concerns  of  importance  dependant  on  them  :  let  him,  in  short,  by  these 
or  any  other  means,  come  mnre  upon  a  level  with  them, — and  he  will  then  learn 
better  to  appreciate  their  real  character,''  Mr.  Grant  then  appeals  to  the  records 
of  the  Company.  He,  after  that,  recites  a  variety  of  declarations,  firom  Bemier, 
Scrafton,  Governor  Holwell,  Governor  Verelst,  Lord  Clive,  Mr.  Hastings,  Lord 
Teignmbuih,  Sir  John  Maq>herson,  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Lord  Comwallis,  all 
aflbrming  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people.  And,  lastly,  he  appeals  to  Ne» 
paul,  a  country  in  which  the  Hindu  institutions  have  been  aJBTected  by  no  foreign 
infhience ;  and  in  which  human  nature  is  exhibited  in  one  of  its  most  inischiev^ 
ous  and  detestable  forms.  '  Among  the  causes  of  this  moral  dqiravity,  he  enu- 
merates the  despotism  of  the  government ;  the  badness  of  the  laws ;  and  the 
hateful  institution  of  castes.  **  Nothing,"  he  says,  **  is  better  known,  than  that 
the  Brahminical  tribe  are  pre*eminent  in  those  atrocities  whidi  disturb  the  peace 
of  society.** 

Next,  let  us  for  a  few  moments  listen  to  Mr.  Tytler.  ^  There  exists  a  ge- 
neral depravity  of  manners  among  the  Brahmins,  find  among  the  lower  orders  a 
total  want  of  religious  and  moral  prindple.**  *'  We  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  hear  of  the  tnildf  the  itmocenU  and  the  injured  Hindoo,  and  particularly  of 
late  so  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  us  respect  the  character  of  this 
nation,  that  the  above  position  will  by^  many  be  esteemed  untenable.  I  hope, 
however  to  be  able  to  prove  that  those  are  grossly  deceived  who  have  ascribed  so 
exalted  a  character  to  the  natives  of  India."  ^  All  ranks  of  the  natives,  but 
more  especially  the  Brahmins  and  the  lower  casts,  show  a  complete  want  of  a 
proper  moral  and  religious  principle.  Although  the  middling  ranks  will  not 
steal  and  rob  openly,  or  commit  other  bad  actions  which  might  lower  them  in 
the  public  eye ;  yet,  when  it  can  be  concealed,  they  will  receive  bribes,  will 
defraud  their  masters  by  false  accounts ;  and,  by  making  use  of  their  power  in 
office,  win  extort  sums  in  the  most  paltry  and  mean  way  from  all  who  have  any 
transactions  with  them.  They  never  receive  power  but  to  abuse  it ;  and  no 
salary,  however  liberal,  wiU  put  a  stop  to  their  corruption  and  venality.  As 
they  have  no  regard  to  justice^  so  they  have  no  feelings  of  mercy  or  pity  for 
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BobH  II.   even  the  most  misemble  of  the  poor  whos^  cauies  they  have  before  tbem.*^ 

In  nothing  is  the  general  want  of  princi{de  more  evident,  than  in  the  total 
disrogaid  to  truth  which  the  Bei^^alee  shows.  And  here  no  ord^  or  rank 
among  them  is  to  he  excepted.  Thar  rdigioos  teaches  set  the  exanqde,  and  it 
is  most  scrupuleiisly  fidiowed  by  aU  ranks."  **  The  day  of  a  Brahmin  is  passed 
in  eating  and  sleeping,  with  sh<^  intarvals,  or  rath^  farces  of  prayer  and  reli- 
gious worship.  This  is  the  life  (^  a  religious  Brahmin.  Wh^i  he  interferes 
with  the  concams  of  this  world,  he  becomes  more  active,  and  joins  with  heart 
and  soul,  in  all  the  chicanery  and  knavery  that  goes  finrward.  And,  as  his  power 
is  superior,  so  he  becomes  the  leading  character  wnong  the  corrupt"  ''  The 
laidness  of  the  lowest  classes  is  particularly  remarkable.  It  is  impossible  to  rouse 
th«mi  or  even  to  e^^cite  in  them  a  wish  to  look  ferther  tiian  the  day  before 
them.!'  **  Among  the  natives  of  Beng^  noUiing  like  a  free  and  independent 
sfttrit  is  to  be  found.  They  are  £»wning  and  slavish  to  superi(H»,  to  a  d^pree  of 
meanness  and  servility  which  is  disgusting ;  yet  these  men  are  of  all  otbens 
moA  arrogaiiti  when  they  have  it  in  thiar  power."  ^  Venality  and  coiruptioa 
are  h^^  universal;  and  I  sinoerdy  believe  there  is  not  in  Bengal  a  native  to  be 
fquni  who  will  resist  the  power  of  money.**  '^  The  Bengalees  of  all  ranks 
ai^  remarkaUe  for  thdr  ingratitude."  "  The  dimate  of  the  country,  and 
the  impurities  to  which  they  are  daily  witnesses,  even  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
mes,  have  Gonsjared  to  make  the  Bengalees  lascivious  in  the  highest  d^;ree." 
*'  They  are  severe  and  tyrannical  to  their  women."  **  The  passion  o£  love 
scarcely  can  be  said  to  exist."  **  Instead  of  gentleness  and  modesty  in  the 
women ;  fidelity  to  their  husbands,  affection  to  their  children,  and  care  oi  their 
education,  with  love  of  domestic  comfort  and  peace ;  We  find  them  iU-tempered, 
quarrelsome,  regardless  of  their  r^uti^tion,  showing  their  want  of  affection  (m 
their  children,  by  their  carelessness  about  their  education ;  ever  living  amidst 
domestic  quorrek  and  brdJs ;  and  jealous  of  their  husbands,  though  devoid  g£ 
affection  for  them."  He  says  there  is  a  species  of  honour  which  makes  domestic 
Servants  honest  with  regard  to  the  dtaiestic  pn^ierty  entrusted  to  them ;  though 
^ey  wfll  at  the  same  time  defraud  their  mast^^s  in  a  thoussnd  ways ;  and  ai^e 
r^mariod^e  for  ingratitwle. 

The  following  remairkable  testimony  is  extracted  from  an  important  paper, 

presented  by  Mr«  Shore,  ^terwards  Lord  Teig^moutb,  to  the  Governor  General 

and  Counell  of  Bengal  and  {Nrinted  m  the  minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  trial  of 

Mr.  Hastings,  p.  127€L 

''  Bengal  ^  inhabtttd  hy  vamus  sects,  amongst  which  that  of  the  Hindoos 
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may  be  MtMmed  to  nmke  up  eight  teiithd  of  the  p<iptd«ttoiL    Thqr  m^  the  OiiAr*  VIi. 
Aborigineg  of  the  country^  fltid  bf  utftm^  find  idigicm  kn  peaooable  aid 
ilMifleiisive« 

**  Thehr  iutti<mdl  <;htfact«r  iA  the  cmiipoiiud  of  their  dienirters  m  indhiduiilt  s 
Ab  ohBtiiiiite  ttttturhmettt  to  aU  their  cttstomft  afld  prtjudicefl^  whether  BttptfH^ 
MkkfM,  ceremmiOQfl^  or  traditii^aal,  may  be  deemed  «  getiecal  cfaanctcHstift  <)f 
the  Hhidoo0« 

^  Thar  inalkiiers  perteke  <tf  the  nature  of  the  gorenimetit  under  whkh  they 
have  ever  lived:  And  M  this  has  been  arbfttrarf  or  deqfiotk ;  tfaenativei  luvtimid 
and  senile.  Ait  individiialflf  they  are  inscdioit  to  their  Inferiors ;  to  their  supe* 
tkMf  gewsftSfy  qpealdng,  subnddsive;  thot^h  they  are  to  them  abo  guilty  of 
hisdenee>  wlMte  they  can  be  so  with  impunity. 

^  £^)eculation  they  sekknn  indulge  in  any  transactions ;  the  present  hour  li 
what  fhey  alone  lock  ib  the  advantage  of^  whi€li  they  Witt  not  forego  for  grelttet 
certain  prospects,  if  remote.     They  are  as  little  moved  by  curiosity. 

**  Indivktwils  ha^e  fittie  sen^  of  honour;  and  the  nation  is  whe^  void  of 
fmUic  virtue.  They  ffisike  not  the  least  scnqpfe  of  fyhig^  wfaerii  fUsehood  ii 
attended  with  advantage ;  yet  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  coatfaiueily  spcdc 
of  their  credit  and  reputation,  by  which  they  mean  little  more  then  the  appear^ 
ance  they  make  to  the  wotld.  0£  the  two  the  latter  are  more  tenacious  of  this; 
the  same  man  that  will  submit  to  the  greatest  ind^i^es  exercised  upon  him  itt 
private,  will  be  dauimtMs  at  an  affiant  put  upon  him  befiire  his  servants  or  the 
pujblidc.  .    ^ 

^  Cunmi^  and  artifice  is  wisdom  with  them ;  to  decdve  and  ovei«eAch  i$  to 
acquire  the  character  of  a  wise  man. 

'^  The  greatest  disgrace  they  can  suffer  is  (o  lose  their  cast»  or,  as  we  my^  to 
be  excommunicated.  This  punishmesit  is  inflicted  for  the  bleach  of  the  injimetione 
of  their  region;  or,  what  is  the  same,  of  the  ordinances  of  their  priests.  ToUe, 
steal,  plunder,  ravish,  or  murder,  are  not  deemed  sujfident  crimes  to  merit 
expulsion  from  society. 

^  With  a  Hindoo,  aD  is  centered  in  himself;  his  own  interest  is  his  guide : 
Ambition  is  a  secondary  qudity  with  him ;  and  the  lore  of  money  is  the  soproe 
of  this  passion. 

'<  The  advantage  they  derive  over  SuropeaHs^  is  by  practisbg  ^ose  arts  of 
meanness  which  an  European  detests.     A  man  must  be  long  acquainted  with 
them,  before  he  can  befieve  them  capable  of  that  bare&ced  fidsc&ood, 
adulation,  and  deliberate  deception,  which  they  daily  practise. 
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Book  il.  '<  To  oar  government  they  have  litUe  attachment ;  yet  it  is  certain  that,  in 
general,  property  has  been  more  secure,  and^  individuals  less  oppressed,  -  than 
under  the  despotism  of  their  nabobs.  I  assert  this  with  all  the  confidence  con- 
viction inspires.  I  believe  them  to  be  as  much  attached  to  the  English  govern- 
ment as  they  would  be  to  any  other;  but  if  another  dominion  could  establish 
itself,  they  would  embrace  it  with  indifference.  The  ijeason  of  this  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  consequences  of  a  despotic  authority ;  and  by  tracing  them  the 
characters  of  the  natives  wiU  be  easily  developed  and  Understood ;  in  them  will 
be  seen  the  source  of  timidity,  adulation,  and  deceit  which  prevaiL"* 

The.  report  firom  the  judge  of  circuit  in  the  Baneilly  division  in  the  year  1905s, 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  p.  565,  of  the  fifth  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  India  .affairs  in  1810,  says.  Murders  are  exceedingly 
firequent,  especially  of  children,  for  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  '^  A  want 
of  tenderness,  and  regard  for  life,  is  very  general,  I  think,  throughout  the 
country." 

The  testimonies  which  have  last  been  quoted  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of 
BengaL  Testimonies  in  abundance  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  character  in 
other  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Forbes,  for  example,  the  author  of  Oriental  Memoirsf, 
speaks  of  the  people  on  the  western  coast,  duefly  those  in  Guzerat.  As  a  spe-. 
dmen  of  a  great  variety  of  passages  in  which  he  affirms  the  moral  depravity  of 
the  people,  the  following  may  be  selected  from  the  76th  page  of  his  second  volume. 
'*  The  Mogul  history  is  replete  with  blood,  nor  is  the  Hindu  character  free  from 
crudty  and  revenge.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sway  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment has  taught  the  Hindus  patience,  and  the  coldness  of  their  imaginations 
enables  them  to  practise  it  better  than  any  people  in  th^  world.  They  conceive 
a  contemptible  opinion  of  any  man's  capacity,  who  betrays  any  impetuosity  in 
his  temper.  They  are  the  acutest  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  world,  and  preserve 
through  all  their  bargains  a  degree  of  calmness  which  baffles  all  the  arts  that 
can  be  opposed  against  it.  This  will  be  allowed  by  those  most  conversant  with 
their  general  character.  But  they  also  know  that  the.  patient  Hindu,  who 
shudders  at  the  death  of  an  insect,  and  preserves  the  tranquillity  of  temper  just 
mentioned,  can  as  calmly  meditate  on  the  most  cruel  tortures  prepared  for  an 
enemy,  or  one  he  deems  to  be  so.  The  love  of  money  is  in  general  his  ruling, 
passion.    Throughout  Hindustan,  cruelty  and  oppression  are  the  servants  of 


avarice." 


The  Abb6  Dubois  spent,  almost  twenty  years,  in  -a  more  intimate  inter-. 
course  than  was  ever  done  by  any  other  European,  with  the  natives  of  the. 
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Deocan.  In  Iiis  dmpter  on  the  manners  of  the  Brahmena^  after  remarking  that  Cuat.  VII. 
Ub  facts  lufeder  this  head  apply  not  less  to  the  other  classes,  he  says,  '*  Amongst 
the  vices  peculiar  to  them  we  may  place  their  extreme  suspicion  and  duplicity ," 
From  this,  he  passes  to  another  feature,  and  says,  ^^  The  reverence  we  feel  for 
linse  finom  whom  we  depve  our  exiatenoe  is  almost  wholly  wanting  among  them. 
They  fear  their  father,  while  they  are  young,  out  of  dread  of  heing  beaten ;  but  irom 
their  tenderest  years  they  usebad  lai^^uage  to  the  motiier,  and  i^trike  her  even 
without  any  apprehension :  ^  They  do  not,  he  says,  abandon  them  when  dd  and 
infirm.  The  parental  affection  shows  itself-  in  ^  the  most  absolute  indulgence." 
^  No  oare^  is  taken  to  curb  the  passions "  of  the  chilf  What  they  daily  see, 
and  hear,  and  are  taught,  toids  to  produce  the  vices  of  the  sexual  appetite  to  a 
degree  surpassing  the  example  of  all  other  races  of  men.  Artificial  abortion, 
and:infimticide  are  common.  ^  The  Brahman  lives  hut  for  himsielf ;  and  in  every 
ciffcumstaioe  of  his  life  conducts  himself  with  the  most  absolute  sdfishness. 
The  fedings  of  4»imfliiBention  and  'pity,  as  far  as  xespects  the  sufieiings  of 
others,  never  center  into  Usifaeartl" '  :Asming:d]e  Hfauius  Aere  are  no  domestic 
affections:  ^  Duiing:Aelong'penod  of  my  observation  of  tiiem  and  thaie  habits, 
I  am  not  <sure  that  I  have  ever  seen  two  Hindu  marriages  that  dosely  united  the 
hearts."  ^  Hie  Brahmans,  in  general,  add  to  their  other  numerous  vices  that 
of  gluttony. '  When  ant cpportunity  occurs  of  satiating  their  i^petite^  they  exceed 
afi  ^hounds  of  temperance.  Such  ooeasions  are  feequent,  on  account  of^  the  pei*^ 
^ual  recurrence  of  their  ;ritei  and  cessDOumies."  *  The  Brahman  is  ifistin- 
gAiriied  by  a  brutal  self-ocnieeit.  ^  A  Brahman  will  alwajrs  refiise  to  own  that 
way  Eoiqiean  can  be  ais  wise  as  he  is.  'He  holds  in  si^vereign  contempt  all  the 
adenees,  -wts^  dndnew  discoveries  which  such  a  teacher  could  cbnuminicate."  f 

The-  missionary  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  profited  so  greatly  byihe  ipecnliar  ad- 
vantages w^Udi  a  nussionary  enjoys,  has  the  fellowing  passage,  ooarrohora  ted  by  a 
variety  of  details. /:^ 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maarice8eenis.a8toiiiBhed.tibat  a  people,  so.miU^  so  benevolent, 
so  benignant  as  the  Hkidoos,  ^who  (quoting  IVIr.  Onne)  «^i2efer  at  the  very 
Mght  of  hhod^  should  have  adopted  so  many  bl<x)dy  rites. .  But  are  these 
Hindoos  indeed  sohumane  P^-^these  men^  and  women  too,  who  drafif  their  dyinir 
nt.tk»i t. .te  budc  <«  th.  rim  t  dl  «.»».  ii^r^^^  ^ 

^  See  an  adHiliond  testiiiioay  x»  this  gluttony,  in  letters  firmn  a  Mahiatta  camp,  by  T.  D. 
Brougfaton,  Esq.  p.  47. 
t  Deflcription,  Stc  of  the  People  of  India,  by  the  Abbe  Dubois,  pp.  190, 196,  li5, 161, 186. 
%  Ward,  Introd.  p.  Iv. 
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9ooK  IL  them  to  £he  heat  and  cold  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  without  reinorse  ;^-^whci 
assist  men  to  commit  self-murder,  encouraging  them  to  swing  with  hooks  im 
their  backs,  to  pierce  their  tongues  and  sides,  te  c^st  themselyes  on  naked  knives; 
ta  bury  themselves  alive,  throw  themselves  into  rivers,,  from  precipices,  and 
under  the  cars  of  their  idols  ;-*«who  murder  their  own  c1|ildren,  by  burying  them 
alive,  throwing  them  to  the  alligators,  or  hanging  them  up  alive  in  trees  for  the 
ants  and  crows  before  their  own  doors,  or  by  sacrificing  them  to  the  G^ges; — 
who  bum  alive^  amidst  savage  shouts,  the  heart-broken  widow,  by  the  hands  of 
her  own  son,  and  with  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  &ther  ;•— who  every  yeair  butcKerf 
thousands  of  animate,  at  the  call  of  superstition,,  covering  themsdves  with  their 
blood,  consignii^  their  carcases  to  the  dogs,  and  carrying  their  heads  in  triumph^ 
through  the  streets ?— ^Are  these  ^  the  benignant  Hindoos  ?  '^— ai people  whohave 
never  erected  a.  charity  school,,  an.  alms-house,  nor  an  hoepitai ;  who  suffer  their 
fellow  creotuses  to  perish  for  want  bef^nae  thcdr  very  doors,,  refiisii^  to  administer 
to  their*  wants  while  living,  or  to  iater  their  badios,  to  jliie>ratf  thexe  bemg  de- 
voured by  vultures  and  jackals,  when  dead ;  who^  when  the  power  of  the  sword 
was  in  their  hands,  impaled  alive,  cut  off  the  hoses,  the  lisgs,  and  arms  of  cid- 
prits ;  and  inflicted  punishments  exceeded  only  by  those  of  the  followers  of  the 
mild,  amiable,  and  benevolent  Boodhu,  in  thSe  Burman  empire!  and  who  very 
often,  in  their  acts  of  pillage,  murder  the  plundered,  cutting  off  their  limbs  with 
tiie  most  cold4>looded  apathy,  turning  the  bouse  of  the  murdered  iiito  a  disgust- 
Mig  shambles ! — Some  of  these  cruelties,,  no  doubts  axcse  oiit  of  the  rdigion  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  are  the  poi^ned  fruits  of  superstition,  rather  than  the  effects 
of  natural  disposition :  but  this  is  equally  true  respecting  the  virtues  which  have 
been  so  Ilavishly  bestowed  on  this  people.  At  the  c^aU  of  the  shastru^  the  Hindoo 
gives  water  to  the  weary  traveller  during  the  month  Voiishakhu ;  biit  he  may 
perish  at  his  door  without  pity  or  relief  fi[*om  the  first  of  the  foUbwing  month, 
no  reward  being  attached  to  such  an  act  after  these  thirty  days  have  expired. 
He  will  make  roads,  pools  of  water,  and  build  lodging-houses  for  pilgrims  and 
travell^^ ;  but  he  considers  himself  as  making  a  good  bargain  with  the  gods  in 
all  these  transactions.  It  is  a  fact»  that  there  is  not  a  road  in  the  eountry  made 
by  Hindoos  except  a  few  which  lead  to  holy  places ;  and  had  there  been  no  future 
rewards  held  out  £Dr  such.  acts,  of  merit,  evai  these  would  not  have  existed* 
Before  the  kulee-yoogu  it  was  lawful  to  sacrifice  cows ;  but  the  man  w^ho  does  it 
now,  is  guilty  of  a  crime  as  heinous  as  that  of  killing  a  bramhun :  he  may  kill 
a.buffalo,  however,  and  Doorga  will  reward  him  with  heaven  for  it  A  Hindooj, 
by  any  direct  act^  should  not  destroy  an  insect,,  for  he  is  taught  thajt  God  inhabitSt 
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even  a  fly  :  but  it  is  no  great  crime  if  he  should  permit  even  his  cow  to  perish  Chap.  YII. 
with  hunger ;  and  he  beats  it  without  mercy,  though  it  be  an  incarnation  of 
Bhuguvutee — it  is  enough,  that  he  does  not  reaUy  deprive  it  of  life ;  for  the 
^dwelling  Brumhu  feels  no  stroke  but  that  of  death.  The  EQi^doo  will  utter 
&lsehoods  that  would  kiyock  down  an  ox,  and  will  commit  perjuries  so  atrocioud 
and  disgusting,  as  to  fill  with  horror  those  who  visit  the  courts  of  justice  ;  but 
he  wiU  not  violate  his  shastru  by  swearing  on  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

*<  Idolatry  is  often « also  the  exciting  cause  of  the  most  abominable  frauds. 
Several  instances  are  given  in  this  work :  one  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  p.  122, 
and  another  respecting  an  image  found  imder  ground  by  the  raja  of  Nudeeya^ 
in  vol.  i  p.  203-** 

Speaking  of  the  M ahrattas,  Mr.  Broughton  says,  "  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  any  quality  or  propensity  they  possess,  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
fitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  life.  They  are  deceitful,  treacherous,  narrow- 
minded,  rapacious,  and  notorious  liars.''  * 

*  Lettehi  from  a  MahralU  Camp,  p.  109>.  **  The  Uzbeks  make  brave  ftddiefB,  and  are  asfto* 
oidungly  patient  of  hunger,  thiiBt,  and  fatigue.  The.  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  th^ 
ferocity  and  barbarism  of  the  Uzbeks  appears  to  be  unjust,  and  is  probably  owing  partly  to  our 
ccmfounding  them  with  the  Cahnuks  and  other  rude  Tartar  tribes  between  them  and  Russia,  and 

pswrdy  to  the  channels  through  which  we  have  received  our  information  regarding  them By 

all  that  I  can  learn,  both  fixHn  Afghan  travellers,  and  firom  Taujiks  of  Bulkh  and  Bokhaura,  I 
have  reason  to  think  the  Uzbeks  as  good  a  people  as  any  in  Asia.  They  are  said  to  be  company 
tively  sincere  and  honest.  They  have  few  quarrels  among  individuals,  and -scarcely  any  mordera^ 
and  there  are  few  countries  in  the  East,  where  a  stranger  would  be  more  at  ease.  Those  who 
imagine  the  Uzbeks  to  be  savage  Tartars,  wandering  over  wild  and  desolate  regions,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  city  of  Bokhaura  is  equal  in  population  to  Peshawer,  and  consequently 
superiorto  any  in  England,  except  London;  that  it  contains  numerons  colleges,  which  might  accom« 
modate  firom  60  to  600  students  each,  and  which  have  professors  paid  by  the  king,  or  by  private 
foundations ;  that  it  abounds  in  caravanserais,  where  merchants  of  all  nations  mast  with  great  en» 
x^ouragement ;  and  that  all  religions  are  fully  tolerated  by  a  prince  and  .people  above  all  others 
4ittached  to  their  own  belief.**    Elphinstone's  Caubul,  471,  472. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

The  Arts,. 

Book  IL    vYe  come  now  to  the  arts,  necessary  or  ornamental,  practised  by  the  HindiiUL 

^         As  the  pleasures  to  which  the  arts  are  subservient  form  one  of  the  .grounds  of 

preference  between  the  rude  and  civilized  state  of  human  nature,  the  improve* 

ment  of  the  arts  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  progress 

of  society. 

One  thing,  first  of  all,  may  be  observed  of  the  Hinduss  thi^t  they  little 
courted  the  pleasures  derived  firom  the  arts,  whatever  skill  they  attained  in 
them.    The  houses,  even  of  the  great,  were  mean,  and  almost  destitute  of  fur- 
niture;*   their  food  was  simple  and  epnunoD ;  andtfadrdreashadiiodislindaon 
(which  conoenis  xthe  present  purpose)  beyond  certain  degraes  of  fineness  in  the 
texture. 
The  wants  of       If  we  dcsire  to  ascertain  the  arts  which  man  would  first  practise,  in  his  pro- 
^e^^    gress  upwards  from  the  lowest  baiiiarism,  we  must  inquire  what. a^  themc»t 
p/^^Q^^  urgent  of  his  wants.    Unless  the  spontaneous,  productions  of  the^soal  snqiplied 
the  afts.        iiiiii  ^th  food,  the  means  of  ensnaring,  or  killing  the  animals  fit  for  his  use,  by 
dubs  or  stones,  and  afterwards  by  his  bow  and  arrows,  would  first  engage  his 
attention.     How  to  shelter  himself  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  would 
be  his, second  oonsideration ;  and  where*  cavkies  of  the  earth  or  hollow;;. trees 
suppled  BOt/hia  wants,>  the  rude  cpnatniction  of  a  hut .  would  be  one  of  his  *ettr« 
liest  operations.    A  covering  finr^  parson  is  the  n&ct  of  the  accommodations 
which  his  feelings  prompt  him  to  provide.     At  first  he  contents  himself  with  the 
skin  of  an  animal ;  but  it  is  surprising  at  how  early  a  period  he  becomes  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  means  of  fabricating  doth,  f    Weaving,  therefore,  and  archi- 

*  '<  The  buildings  are  all  base  of  mud,  one  story  high,  except  in  Surat,  where  there  are  some 
of  sUme.  The  Emperor's  own  houses  are  of  stone,  handsome  and  uniform.  The  great  men 
build  not,  for  want  of  inheritance ;  but,  as  far  as^I  have  yet  seen,  live  in  tents,  or  houses  worse 
than  our  cottages!"    Sir  T.  Roe's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Churdull,  i.  80S. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Flato  tiaces  this  progress.  He  is  endearouring  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  society.     Ui  tki  (v  fvym)  rf  Aiyf  4  '^fK^  ^•^H'^^  ^^^^  wnn^u  J^«vnr,  «(  ^w,  n  nfMrtfm 
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tecture,  ars  among  the  first  of  the  cotBjI&cated  arts  whidi  are  fnractised  among  Chap.  YUL 
barbaiianB ;  and  experience  proves  that  they  may  be  carried,  at  a  very  early  ^""""v"*^ 
period  of  society,  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It  has  been  remarked,  too^ 
that  one  of  the  earliest  propensities  which  springs  up  in  the  breast  of  a  savage 
is  a  love  of  ornaments,  of  glittering  trinkets,  of  bits  of  shining  metals,  or 
ccdomred  stones,  with  which  to  decorate  his  person.  The  art,  accordin§^y,  of 
fetching  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  predmis  stones  and  metals,  and  fashioning  them 
into  ornaments  for  the  person ;  the  art,  in  fine,  of  jewellery ;  is  one  which  early 
appears  in  the  progress  of  a  rude  peofde* 

These  Haee^  architecture,  weaving,  and  jewdlery,  are  the  only  arts  for  which  The  artsof 
the  Hindus  have  been  celebrated ;  and  even  these,  with  the  exception  of  weaving,  o^jr  am^uch 
remained  at  a  low  state  of  perfection.  ^t^^e 

.  In  a  few  places  in  Hindustan  are  found:the  remains  of  certain  andent  build-  HiDdus. 
ings,  whidi  have  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans ;  and,  where  they 


met  with  a  predisposition  to  wonder  and  admire,  have  been  r^arded  as  proofe 
of  a  high  civilization.  ^  The  entry^''  says  Dr.  Robertson,  **  to  the  Pagoda  of 
Chiflaiiilmim,  is  by  a  stately  gate.undec  a  pyramid  Iflfl  feet  in  height,  built  with 
large  stones  above  forty  feet  l<Hig,  and  more  thafi  five  feet  square,  sod  allcoveved 
with  plates  of  copper,  adorned  with  an  immense  variety  of  figures  neatly  exe- 
cuted The  whole  structure  extends  1332  feet  in  one  direction,  and  936  in 
another.  Some  of  tihe  ornamental  parts  aise  finiriied  with  an  elegance  entitled 
to  the  admiration  of  the  most  ingenious  artists.''  *  The  only  article  of  precise 
information  whidi  we  obtain  from  ibis  passage  is  the  great  size  <tf  the  building. 
As  for  the  vague  terms  of  general  eulogy  bestowed  upon  the  ornaments,  they 
are  almost  entirely  without  significance — ^the  loose  and  exi^fgerated  expressions, 
at  second  hand,  of  the^surpriBe  of  the  eariy  travelers  at  meeting  with  an  object 
which  they  were  not  prepared  to  expect.  Another  structure  sdU  more  remark- 
able than  Hiat  of  ChiHambrum,  the  Pagoda  of  Seringhain^  situated  in  an  island 
of  the  river  Cavery,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Orme.  *'  It  is  composed  of  seven 
square  indosures,  one  within  the  other,  the  waUs  of  which  are  twenty  five  feet 
high,  and  four  thick.  These  indosin*es  are  350  feet  distant  firom  one  another,, 
and  each  has  four  large  gates  with  a  high  tower;  which  are  placed,  one  in  the 
middle  of  each  side  of  the  indosure,  and  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Tbe  outward  wall  is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the 

caam-i,.  yuty*(  l^^f  <«•  •  A  •imA/umc*  «aa«s  a  ri^  tf^«9TH.    Plat  de  Repub.  lib.  ii,  p.  599,  ' 

*  Robensoa's  Jlistor*  Disqois.  concenwig  India,  p.  225. 
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Book  U.  south  is  Ornamented  with  pillars,  several  of  which  4ire  single  stones  thirty-three 
feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  diameter ;  -  and  those  which  Torm  the  rod  are  still 
larger ;  in  the  inmost  inclosures  are  the  chapds."  *  In  this  nothing  is  describedl 
as  worthy  of  regard  except  the  magnitude  of  the  dimensions. 

The  cave  of  Elephanta,  not  far  from  Bombay,  is  another  work,  which,  from 
Its  magnitude,  has  given  birth  to  the  su{^)Osition  of  high  civilization  among  the 
Hindus.  It  is  a  cavity  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about  ha^  way  between  its 
base  and  summit,  of  the  space  of  nearly  120  feet  square.  Pieces  of  the  rock, 
cOs  is  usual  in  mining,  have  been  left  at  certain  distances  supporting  the  supers 
incumbent  matter ;  and  the  sight  of  the  whole,  upon  the  entrance,  is  grand  and 
striking.  It  had  been  applied  at  an  early  period  to  religious  purposes,  when  the 
pillars  were  probably  fashioned  into  the  sort  of  regular  form  they  now  present,  and 
the  figures,  with  which  great  part  of  the  inside  is  covered,  were  sculptured  on 
the  stone,  f 

*  Orme'sHist.  of  Milit.  Transact,  of  Indotftan,  i.  178. 

f  The  oave  of  Elephanta  is  not  the  only  subterranean  temple  of  the  Hindus,  exhibitinf  on  a 
iarge  scale  the  efects  of  human  labour.  In  the  .ide  of  Salsette,  in  the  vicinity  too  of  Bombay, 
is  a  pagoda  of  a  similar  kind,  and  but  little  inferior  to  it  in  any  remarkable  circumstance.  The 
pagodas  of  EUore,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Aurungabad,  are  not  of  the  size  of  these  <rf*  Ele- 
phanta and  Salsette,  but  they  siurprise  by  their  number,  and  by  the  idea  of  the  labour  which  they 
cost.  See  a^  minute  description  of  Aem  by  Anquetil  Duperron,  Zendavesta,  Disc  Pirelim.  p. 
ccxxxiii.  The  seven  pagodas,  as  they  are  called  at  Mavaiepuram,  near  Sadras,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  is  another  work  of  tjie  same  description ;  and  several  others  might  be  mentioned^ 
Dr.  Tennant,  who  has  risen  higher  above  travellers' prejudices  in  regard  to  the  Hindus,  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  says,  "  Their  caves  in  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  are  standing  monuments 
of  the  original  gloomy  state  of  their  superstition,  and  the  imperfection  of  thdr  arts,  particularly 
that  of  architecture.^*  Indian  Recreations,  i.  6.  The  extraordinary  cavern,  the  temple  of  Pusa, 
near  Chas-chou-fou,  in  China,  which  was  visited  by  lord  Macartney,  and  full  of  living  priests, 
vies  in  wonderful  circumstances  with  the  cave  of  El^hanta.  See  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, Journal,  ii.  S?^.  '<  However  these  gigantic  statues,  and  others  of  similar  form,  in  the 
caves  of  Elora  and  Salsette  may  astonish  a  common  observer,  the  man  of  taste  looks  in  vain  for 
proportion  of  form,  and  expression  of  countenance."  Fori>es'  Oriental  Memoirs,  i.  423.  **  I 
must  not  omit  the  striking  resemblance  between  these  excavations  (Elephanta,  &t.)  and.  the  sculp- 
tured grottos  in  Egypt,"  &c.  "  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  idea  that  there  may  be  some 
affinity  between  the  written  mountains  in  Arabia,  and  the  excavated  mountains  in  Hindustan*"  Ibid* 
i.  448, 449.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  wonderHil  in  these  excavations  may  be  the  mere 
work  of  nature :  '*  Left  Sullo,  and  travelled  through  a  country  beautiftil  beyond  imagination,  with 
all  possible  diversities  of  rock  ;  sometimes  towering  up  like  ruined  castles,  spires,  pyramids,  &c* 
We  passed  one  place  so  like  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  that  we  halted  a  little,  before  we  could 
satisfy  ourselves,  that  the  niches,  windows,  ruined  staircase    &c  were  all  natural  rock.    A 
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Antecedently  to  the  dawn  of  tastie,  it  is  by  magnitude  alone  that,  in  building,  Chap.  VID. 
nations  can  exhibit  magnificence,  and  it  is  almost  uniformly  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  that  this  species  of  grandeur,  is  first  attempted.  Experience  atone  could 
have  made  us  comprehend,  at  how  low  a  stage  of  progress  in  the  arts  surprising 
structures  can  be  erected.  The  Mexicans  were  even  ignorant  of  iron.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  scaffolds  and  cranes.  They  had  no  beasts  of 
,  burden.  They  were  without  sledges  and  carts.  They  were  under  the  necessity 
of  breaking  their  stones  with  flints,  and  poiished  them  by  rubbing  one  against 
another.  Yet  they  accomplished  works  which  in  magnitude  and  symmetry  vie 
with  any  thing  <^  which  Hindustan  has  to  boast  ^  The  great  temple,"  says- 
Clavigero,  ^  occupied  the  centre  of  the  dty.  Within  the  enclosure  of  the  wall^ 
wMch  encompassed  it  in  a  square  form,  the  conqueror  Cortez  aflBorms  that  a  towik 
of  500-  houses  might  have  stood.  The  wall,  built  of  stone  and  lime,  was  very 
thidc,  eight  feet  high,  crowned  with  battlements,  in  the  form  of  niches,  and 
ornamented  with  many  stone  figures  in  the  shape  of  serpents.  It  had  four  gates 
to  the  four  cardinal-  points.  Over  each  of  the  fbun  gates  was  an  ffl^senal,.  filled 
with  a  vast  quantky  of  offensivje  and  defensive  weapons,  where  the  troops  went^ 
when  it  was  necessary,  to  be  supplied  with  arms.  The  space-  within  the  walls 
was- curiously  paved  with  such  smooth  and  jxdisbed  stones  that  the  horses  of  the 

faithful  description  of  this  place  would  certainly  be  deemed  a  fiction.*'  Mungo  Park's  Last  Mis- 
sion to  Africa,  p.  75.  Mr.  Bryant  offers  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  work  of  nature,  not  of  art.  Anc  Mythol.  v.  fiOO.  **  Between-  the  city^ 
of  Canton,  and  first  pagoda,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  series,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  **  of  stone 
q^iarries,  which  i^pear  not  to  have  been  worked  for  many  years*  The  regular  and* formal  man* 
ner  in  which  the  stones  have  been  cut  away ;  exhibiting  lengthened  streets  of  houses  with  qua- 
drangular chambers,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  square  holes  at  equal  distances,  as  if  intended  for 
the  reception  of  beams;  the  smoothness  and 'perfect  perpendicularity  of  the  sidbs)  and  the  number 
of  detached  pillars  that  are  scattered"  over,  the  plain,  would  justify  a  similar  nnstake  to  that  of 
Mr.  Addison's  doctor  of  one  of  the  Grennan  universities,  whom  he  found  at  Chateau  d'Un  in 
France,  carefully  measuring  the  firee*stone  quarries  at  that  place,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the 
venerable  remains  of  vast  subterranean  palaces  of  great  antiquity."  Barrow's  Travels  in  China, 
p.  599.  The  conclusions  oT  many  of  our  countr3rmen  in  Hindustan  will  bear  comparison  withr 
that  of  the  German  doctor  in  France.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  of  Forsterj  the  German  commentator^ 
upon  the  travels  of  P.  Paulini,  that  the  forming  caverns  into*  temples  must  naturally  have'  beea 
the  practise  when  men  as  yet  had  their  fraicipal  abodes  in  caverns.  Voyage  aux.  Indes  Orien. 
par  le  P.  Paulini,  iii.  115.  Volney  says,  *^  Those  labyrinths,  temples,  and  pyramids,  by 
their  huge  and  heavy  structure,  attest  much  less  the  genius  of  a  nation,  opulent  and  fi-lendly  to 
the  arts,  than  the  servitude  of  a  people,  who  were  slaves  to  the  caprice  of  their  monarchJ^ 
Traieb  in  Egypt,  ^.  i.  28S. 
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Book  IL  Spaniards  c6uld  not  move  upon  tliem  without  slipping  and  tnmtding  down.  In 
the  middle  was  raised  an  immense  solid  building  of  greater  iei^h  than  breadth, 
covered  with  square  equal  pieces  of  pavement.  The  building  connsted  of  five 
bodies,  nearly  equal  in  height,  but  differing  in  length  and  breadth ;  the  highest 
being  narrowest.  The  first  body,  or  basis  of  the  building,  was  more  than  fifty 
perches  long  firom  east  to  west,  and  about  forty-three  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  The  second  body  was  about  a  pefch  less  in  length  and  breadth  than  the 
first ;  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  The  stairs,  which  were  upon  the  south  side, 
were  made  of  large  well-formed  stones,  and  consisted  of  114  stq)s,  each  a  fixit 
high.  Upon:the  fifth  body  (the  top)  was  a  plain,  which  we  shall  call  the  upper 
area,  which  was  about  forty-three  perdies  long,  and  thirty  fi>ur  broad,  and  ,was 
as  well  paved  as  the  great  area  below.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
phdn  were  raised  two  towers  to  the  height  of  fifty-six  fiset.  These  were  pro- 
perly the  sanctuaries,  where,  upon  an  altar  of  stone  five  feet  high,  were  placed 
the  tutelary  idols."  *  The  Tlascalans,  as  b  rampart  against  the  J\f  exican  troops, 
erected  a  wall,  ^  six  miles  in  length,  between  two  mountaios ;  eight  £^  in 
height,  besides  the  breast^wiffk ;  and  agfateenfeet  in  thickness.'*  f 

Gardlasso  de  la  Vega  informs  us,  that  '^  the  Incas^  who  were  kfaigs  of  Peru, 
erected  many  wonderftd  and .  stately  edifices ;  their  castles^  temples,  and  royal 
palaces,"  says  he,  '^  their  gardens,  store-houses,  and  other  fabrics,  were  build- 
ings of  great  magnificence,  as  is  apparent  by  the  ruins  of  them.  The  wodL  of 
greatest  ostentation,  and  which  evidences  most  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
Incas,  was  the  fortress  of  Ookco,  whose  greatness  is  .incredible  to  any  who  have 
not  seen  it,  and  such  as  have  viewed  it  with  great  attention  cannot  but  admire 
it,  and  believe  that  such  a  work  was  raised  by  enchantment,  or  the  help  of 
spirits,  being  that  which  inirpasses  the  art  and  power  of  man.  For  the  stones 
are  so  many  and  so  great  which  were  laid  in  the 'three  first' rounds,  being  rather 
rocks  than  ^stones,  as  passes  all  understanding,  hew, -and^in  what  manner  they 
were  hewn  from  the  quarry,  or  Inronght  firom  thence,*  fiwr  they  had-  no  instru- 
ments of  iron  or  steely  wherewith  to  cut  or  fashion  them :  nor  less  wonderful  is 
it  to  think,  how  they  could  be  carried  to  the  building ;  for  they  had  neither  carts 
nor  oxen  to  draw  th^n  with ;  and  if  they  had,  the  weight  was  so  vast  as  no  cart 
eould  bear,  or  oxoi  draw ;  then  to  think  that  they  drew  them  with  great  ropes 
over  hills  and  dales,  and  difficult  ways,  by  the  mere  force  of  men^s  armsf,  is 
alike  incredible ;  for  many  of  them  were  brought  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  leagues 


*  Clarigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  book  ri.  sect  10. 


t  Ibid*  hook  vii.  sect.  96. 
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0ff...-..Bat  to  {NEooeed  further  in   our  imaginatioii  of  this   matter,    and  con-  Cmap.  Vlll. 

aider  how  it  was  podsiUe  &r  the  peojde  to  fit  aini  join  such  vast  madiines  of 

stones  together,  and  cement  them  so  dos^  tliat  the  point  of  a  knife  can  scarce 

pass  between  them^  is  a  thing  above  all  admiration,  and  some  of  them  are  so 

artifidaily  joined,  that  the  crevioes  are  scarce  discernible  between  theih :  Then 

to  consider  that  to  square  and  fit  these  stones  one  to  the  other,  thsj  were  to  be 

raised  and  lifted  up  and  remoyed  often,  until  they  were  brought  to  thdr  just  siae 

and  proportion ;  but  how  this  was  done  by  men  who  had  no  use  of  the  rule  and 

squai^,  nor  knew  how  to  make  cranes  or  putteys,  and  cramps,  and  other  engines, 

to  raise  and  lower  them  a3  they  had  occasion,  is  beyond  imaginatio^i.'"  * 

Whatever  allowance  any  preconceptions  of  the  reader  may  lead  him  to  make 
for  exaggeration,  which  we  may  believe  to  be  considerable,  in  the  above  descrip- 
tions, enough  undoubtedly  aiq^ears  to  prove  that,  no  high  attainments  in  ctviliza* 
tion  and  the  arts  are  implied  in  the  acccHnjdisfament  of  very  arduous  and  mt^ 
prising  works  in  architecture;  and  it  will  be  attowed,  w^  trust,  that  such  com- 
parisons between  the  attainments  of  different  nations,  are  the  qbIj  means  of 
finrming  a  precise  judgmentof  the  indications  of  civilization  whidb  they  present. 
The  Gothic  cathedrals,  reared  in  modehi  Europe,  which  remain  among  the  most 
stupendous  monuments  of  architecture  in  that  quarter  of  the  ^obe,  were  con* 
strueted^  many  of  them  at  least,  at  comparatively  a  very  low  stage  of  civilizatioii 
and  science.  To  allude  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  is  to  bring  to  the  recollection 
of  the  historical  reader,  the  celebrated  works  of  architecture,  in  temples,  walls^ 
palaces,  bridges,  which  distinguished  those  ancient  cities.  Yet  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  no  hi^  degree  of  improvement  was  attaioed  by  the  people  that 

*  Royal  CoBunentarieB  of  Peni,  by  the  Inca  Garcilaflso  de  la  Vega,  book  vii.  ch.  xxviii.  Acosta 
likewise  says,  (see  his  Natural  and  Moral  Hiatoiy  of  the  Indies,  book  vi.  ch.  xiv.)  that  of  these 
atones  he  measured  one,  at  Tiagunaco,  which  was  thirty-eight  feet  Ipng,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  in 
thickness ;  and  that  the  stones  in  that  building  were  not  so  large  as  those  in  the  fortress  at  Cuzco. 
He  adds,  **  And  that  which  u  most  strange,  these  stones,  being  not  cut,  nor  squared  to  join, 
but  contrariwise,  very  unequal  one  with  another  in  form  and  •greatness,  yet  did  they  join  them 
together  without  cement,  after  an  incredible  manner.*'  Acosta  tells  us,  however,  (Ibid.)  that  they 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of  arches.  Humboldt,  who  could  have  no  na- 
tional partialities  on  the  subject,  is  almost  as  lofty  in  his  pnuses  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  **  Au  Mexique  et  au  Perou,'*  says  he,  Tableaux 
de  la  Nature,  L  168,  on  trouve  partout  dans  les  plaines  elevees  des^montagnes,  des  traces 
d'une  grande  civilization.  Nous  avona  vu,  a  une  hauteur  de  seize  k  dix-huit  cent  toises  des 
mines  de  palab  et  de  bains."  The  ruins  which  he  saw  of  a  palace  of  immense  size,  are  men- 
tioned at  p.  158. 
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Bmk  U.  evGted  them.  The  pjiamids  of  Egypt,,  vast  as  their  dimeinioDs,  and*  surinifiuig 
their  duraUUty,  afford  intrmsio  evidenoe  of  the  rudeneBft  cxf  the  period  at  which 
they  were  reared.**^  According  to  Sfarabo^  the.  sepnlohse  of  Beliia  at  Babyieit 
was  a  pjramid  of  one  stadium  in  height.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  of 
diflferent  bodies^  or  stages^  one  idsiHg  above  another,,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the 
great  tenqple  at  Meouoo*  A  tow^ ^  says  Hb^odotusi  a  stadium  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  is  reared  at:  the  base  ;  and  upon  this  is  erected  another  tower,  and 
again  another  upon  that,  to  the  number  of  eight  towers  in  all.  f 

Sonnerai  informs  us,  **  that  the  architecture  of  the  Hindus  is  very  rude;  and 
their  structures  in  honour  of  their  deities  are  ven^able  only  firom  their:  magni- 
tude." t  **  MaSUcotay,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  '^  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
plaoes  <^Hindu  worship,  both  as  having  been  honoured  with  the  actual  presence 
of  an  avatara,  c»r  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  founded  one  of  the  ten^ples  v  mid 
abo  as  bei^  one  of  <he  principal  seats  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brahmans,  and 
having  possessed  very  hige  revennes.  The  huige  tanple  is  a  square  builclLag  of 
great  dimensions,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  a  colonnade;  but  it  is  amean-piaoe 
of  wchitecture,  at  least  outwardly.  The  columns  are  very  rude,  and  only  about 
six  &et  high.  Above  the  entaUature,  in  place  of  a  balustrade,  is  a  clumsy  mass 
of  Imck  and  plaster,  much  higher  than  the  oolnmns,  and  escoavated  with  nume^ 
rous  niches^  in  wMeh  are  huddUed  togetlier  many  thousand  images,  composed  of 

*  ^'  Let  us  now  speak/'  says  the  President  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  part  ill.  book  ii.  ch»  i. 
<^  of  the  bridge  of  Babylon,  which  the  ancients  have  placed  in  the  number  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous works  of  the  East.  It  was  near  100  fathoms  in  length,  and  almost  four  in  breadth,  &€• 
.  • .  •  While  we  do  justice  to  the  skill  of  the  Babyhmians,  in  conducting  Aese  wvrk%  we  oaBiief 
help  remarking  the  bad  taste,  which,  at  all  times,  reigned  in  the  works  of  the  eastern  nations.  The 
bridge  of  Babylon  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  it.    This  edifice  was  absolutely  without  grace, 

or  any  air  of  majesty. Finally,  this  bridge  was  not  arched.**    The  first  chiefs  in  Iceland 

built  iio  inconsiderable  houses.    Ingulpfa'sTmlace  was  1S5  ibet  in  length.    MaDet,  hitrod.  Hbt; 
Denmark,  vol.  L  ch.  xiii. 

'  t  Herodot;  Clio,  181.  M&jor  Rennel,  who  was  obliged  to  trust  to  Mr.  Beloe's  Translation, 
was  puzzled  with  the  expression,  <'  a  tower  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  stadium ;  ** 
justiy  pronounces  it  incredible,  and  sajrs,  ^'Surely  Herodotus  wrote  breadth  and  lengthy  and  not 
Inreadth  and  height,"  Geog.  of  Herodot.  p.  d59,  860,  which  is  precisely  the  &ct,  the  words  of 
Herodotus  being  »mm  r«  /»«m«  mh  r^  fu^^.  The  word  ffft^,  too,  here  translated  sciidj  as  if  the 
tow^r  was  a  mere  mass  of  brick  work,  without  any  internal  vacuity,  by  no '  means  implies  a  fact 
80  very  improbable.  Sri^M  means  strong^  firml^  huUt^  &c.  Tliis  resemblance  has  been  noticed 
by  Htunboldt  (Essai  Poiit.  sur  la  Nouv.  Espagne,)  p.  170,  also  that  between  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  the  vast  pyramids  of  which  the  remains  are  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  p.  187.  The 
palace  of  Montezuma  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of  ChinS;  p.  190. ' 

X  ^^7^'  de  Sonnerat,  liv.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
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the  Mone  matenalsy  ^aad  moat  ruddy  jfonned.  Hie  temple  ttoelf  is  tik^ged  to  te  Crap. vni. 
viwonderlal  jmtiqutjr,  mid  to  ^are  been  not  ^aafy  built  by  a  god,  UsA  to  be 
eated  to  Kriaimaiio  flie  yerj  spot  where  tiint  avatara  performed  some  of  hisgrettt 
works.*^  *  Qf  tbe  ceMmtted  pagodas  at  Gongeveram,  the  same  author  remarks, 
that  ^*  they  are  great  stone  buildings,  tery  dumsily  esecuted,  both  in  their  join- 
ings and  carvings,  and  totally  devoid  of  el^;ance  or  grandeur,  akhougfa  they  are 
wmiAeMQy  crowded  nith  -what  are  meant  as  omam^ts/*  f 

Wonderfiil  momuwnts  of  tte  architecture  of  rude  nations  are  abnost  enery 
where  to  be  fovnd.  Mr.  Bryaat,  qperidng  of  the  first  rude  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 
the  CydopeSf  who  were  also  called  Lestrygons  and  LamH,  says,  ^  They  eDectaed 
sta^r  temples,  and  likewise  high  towers  upon  ihe  sea-coadt ;  and  feunded  »8ny 
citica.  Hierains  <if  sooaie  of  themaoe  still  esctant ;  and  have  been  taken  notioe 
cfiyy-faaeUnSy  who  y«ts  of  them  as  CKhihitinga  mart  magnificent  apfiearaMoe. 
Tkey  condst  of  atones  which  are  of  great  aize.  FaxeHas,  ipealdi^  of  the  U^, 
niear  Segesta,  and  itf  an  httwhidi  oireiioDked  the  l>ay,  mentions  wenderfui  raiils 
joponits  sononit, '  and  gives  an  amfile  ^Leseripfeion  of  their  egdsent  and  appear- 
atuce.^  t    The  dd  tnrvseHer,  -Kskk,  after  idesciaifeu^:the  passioti  cf  the  diejliinese, 

»  Wmhaamh  Jwumy  awingh  Jil^isrct  Ac.  iL  70* 

f  Id.  B>.  i*  iS*  Sir  Jaaies  Msdrintiwh  iqgeaaiouBlj  ranacks,  that  anoog  the  inniunerable 
figures  of  men  and  mmiaten  of  all  sorts  exhibited  at  Ellora,  .you  perceive  about  one  in  ten  thous- 
and  that  has  some  fiiint  rudiments  of  grace,  those  lucky  hits,  the  ofipring  of  chance,  rather  than 
^lesigny'which  aftird  copies  to  a  rude  people,  and  eniMe  them  to  make  gradual  improvements. 
^  Rode  natioBB"  <8ayB  Dc  Ferguson,  Mkt*  of  the  Ronan  Repabic,  i.  18.  ed.  Svo.)  ^*  Btrnt- 
times  esecule ^i^oriiS'Of  g«eat  magaifioeace,  f<nr  the  purposes  of  siiperstitieB  or  war ;  bittseldsm 
works  of  mere  cooyenieace  or  deanliness."  Yet  the  jcommen  sewers  of  Rome,  the.  most  magnifi- 
cent that  ever  were  constructed,  are  assigned  to  the  age  of  the  elder  Tarquin.  Polybius  tells 
us  that  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  which  contained  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Persian 
kings,  fir.  lexoelled  sU  other  citieB  ia  liie  wodd,  cAvrf  mm  tj  9m'  wmru^umf  w^kmXiui  jaa^  ;ti 
wtL^  rui  aOAm  3kK»Ji»wfjg»m  siftii^  Witli  segsid  to  the  palace  itself,  he  was  afind,  he^said, 
to  describe  its  magnitude  and  ma^iificence,  lest  he  should  net  be  believed.  It  was  seven^stadia  in 
cirBumfia«ice;iand4liou^.  di  the  wood  employed  init  was  cedar  or  c^preM,  evecy  part  of  it, 
piUam,  camioea,  jbeams,  ;e«ery  thii^,  was  4>svered  with  plates  vf  sii^ter  or  gold,  so  that^no  m^snt^ 
iwas  Jt bit  af  wood  viabfe;  aiid:it was  roofisd  wkh  sihrer  tiles.    Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  x.  M. 

%  Bryant's  Amneiit  Mythdqgy,  book  v.  p.  Sll.  From  p.  187  to.^lS,  an  ample  aad'iastme^ 
tive  collection  will  be  found  of  instances  to  prove  the  passion  of  rude  nations  for  ereotiBg  great 
buildings ;  and  the  d^ee  of  perfection  in  ait  which  their  works  *dia]^8y.  Priam's  palace, 
aocordingto  Hssaar,  was  a  magnificent. building..  Ibat  vemarkflible  struotofe,  the  labyrinth  of 
C&ete,waspnidQeadaia«ofy>0Bvlyage*  Mr.  Ward'aaButesvs,  that '<<^'the  Hindn  ftenpks  none 
iq>pear:to  be  distingaisittdffiir.tfaeeltganceof  thetraiiilaUi.1iir> :  4hey  arenotthewiarkafapeople 
raok'in  ^aibarion;  aieither  win  th^tearaay  comparison  Math  das'  tea^iles  of  Ifae  fiseeks  sad 
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Book  II.  for  constructing  temples  and  monuments,  of  enormous  magnitude,  in  honour  of 
their  gods,  drily  adds ;  ''  As  if  they  had  been  bom  solely  to  hew  rocks  and  great 
stones,  and  lay  them  up  in  heaps :  *"  *  the  unsophisticated  decision  of  a  somM^ 
understanding,  on  operatiau  wMch  the  affectation  of  taste  and  antiquarian  one 
dulity  have  magnified  into  prooft  of  the  highest  civilization. 

Of  one  very  necessary  and  important  part  of  architecture,  the  Hindus  were 
entirely  ignorant.  They  knew  not  the  construction  of  arches,  till  they  first 
learned  it  from  their  Moslem  conquerors.  In  the  description  of  the  siqi^fo  temple 
at  Seringham,  we  have  already  seen  f  that  no  better  expedient  was  known  than 
great  flat  stones  for  the  roof.  '^  On  the  south  farandi  of  the  river  **  Cavery,  at 
Seringapatam,  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  **  a  bridge  has  been  erected,  which  serves 
flso  as  an  aqueduct,  to  convey  from  the  upper  part  of  the  river  a  large  canal  of 
water  into  the  town  and  island.  The  rudeness  of  this  bridge  will  show  the  smaU 
progress  that  the  arts  have  made  in  Mysore.  Square  pillars  of  granite  are  cut 
from  the  rock,  of  a  sufficient  height  to  rise  above  the  water  at  the  highest  floods. 
These  are  placed  upright  in  rows,  as  long  is  the  intended  width  of  the  bridge, 
and  distant  about  ten  feet  fit)m  each  other.  They  are  secured  at  the  bottom  by 
being  let  into  the  solid  rock,  and  their  tops  being  cut  to  a  level,  a  long  stone  i$ 
lai4.  upon  each  row.  Above  these  longitudinal  atones,  others  are  jdaced  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  stretching  from  row  to  row,  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  bridge.*'  |  The  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  at  Babylon,  was  con-- 
structed  on  similar  principles,  and  the  president  Goguet  remarks,  **  that  the 
Babylonians  were  not  the  only  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  turning 
an  arch.  This  secret,''  he  adds,  ''  as  ftr  as  I  can  find,  was  unknown  txy  aU  the 
people  of  remote  antiquity."  J     Though  the  ancient  inhabitants,  however,  of 

Romans."  He  adds,  **  We  learn  from  the  Ain  Akbttree,  however,  that  the  entire  revenues  of 
Orissa,  for  twelve  years,  were  expended  in  erecting  a  temple  to  the  sun.'*    bitrod*  p.  Ix. 

*  Knox's  Hist,  of  Ceylon,  London,  1681. 

t  See  Aore,  p.  SS4.  **  tlieir  knowledge  of  mechanical  powers,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  **  k  so 
very  conimed,  that  we  are  left  to  admire,  without  being  able  to  account  for,  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  erected  their  capital  pagodas.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ever  made  a  bridge  of 
arches  over  any  of  their  rivers,  before  ihe  Mahomedans  came  amongst  them."  Hist,  ef  Mil.  Transu 
oflndostan,  i.7. 

X  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  i.  61. 

§  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  part  iii.  book  ii.  ch.  i.  He  says,  ^it  eren  appears  to  me  demons 
strated,  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  much  more  knowledge  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  and  of  the 
fine  alts  in  general,  than  the  Pkruvians  and  Mexicans.  For  example,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  knew  the  secret  of  building  vaults.    What  remains  of  foundery  or  sculpture,  is  ^ually 
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iPerfitL,  were  ignorant  of  this  usefiil  and  ingenious  art,  the  modem  Persians  are  Chap.VUI. 
admiraUjT  skilled  in  it :  the  1006  of  the  houses  are  almost  all  vaulted;  and  the 
bttSders  axe  peculiarly  desiterous  in  constructing  them.* 

Of  the  exquisite  degree  of  perfection  to  wliieh  the  Hindus  have  carried  the  weaving, 
productions  of  the  loom,  it  would  be  idle  to  offer  any  description;  as  there  are  few 
objects  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  better  acquainted.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  attainments,  in  this  art^  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
Egyptians,  for  examjde,  whose  fine  linen  was  so  eminently  prized,,  the  manufec^ 
ture  of  no  modem  nation  4»n,  in  delicacy  and  fineness,  vie  with  the  textures  of 
Hindustan.  It  is  dbserved  at  the  same  time»  by  inteBigent  travellers,  that  this 
is  the  only  art  whidx  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  carried  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  perfection.f 

To  the  skin  of  the  Hindus*  in  this  art,  several  causes  contributed.    It  is  one 
bf  the  arts  to  which  the  necesaties  of  man  first  conckict  him ;  :^  it  is  one  of  those 

domsy  and  incorrect.  I  thmk  this  obserradon  absolutely  essential.*'  Origin  of  Laws,  part  iiL 
dissert,  in.  Cliavigero,  however,  asserts  tfiat  the  Mexicans  £d  know  the  art  of  constmcting  arches 
and  Tttilts,  as  appears,  he  sSjTs,  fSrom  tbeir  baths,  fiou  the  remains- of  tiie  loyalipalaoes  of  Tesciico, 
and,  other  buildings,  and  also  from  seveial  paintings.    Hist.  Mex.  book  viL  sect  58. 

*  Chardin,  Yoy*  en  PerM,  iii.  116.  ed«  4to.  Amsterd.  17S5.  On  est  fhqpp^  [i  Ispahan]  de 
Tel^ante  architecture  des  ponts ;  TEurope  n*offire  rien  qui  leur  solt  comparable  pour  la  commodity 
des  gens  de  pied,  pour  la  fitcilite  de  leur  passage,  pour  les  faire  jouir  sans  trouble,  le  jour,  de  Ik 
▼ue  de  la  riviere  et  de  ses  environs,  et,  fesw,  de  la  fraicheur  de  I'air)  Oliwer,  Voyage,  &c  v.  180* 
La  sculptuie  est  nolle;  en  Penc  «.»•...  Mais-  rardiiteetare,  plus  simple,  plus  elegante^ 
mieux  ordcnmee  que  ches  les  Turcs,   est  tout-arfieut  sdaptSe  au  dimat.    Les  plafonds  et  les 

domes  sont  d'une  recherche,  d'un  fini,   d'un  precieux,  d'une  richesse  qui  etonne. • 

Les  P^rsans^ont  pouss£  fort  lorn  Tartde  fiure  les  voltes 

Les  toits  de  leurs  maisons  scmt  voiit^s,  leur  planchers  le  sont  anssi.^  lb.  ▼.  298,  299.  .The 
slull  in  architecture  oTtiie  Turks,  a  veiy  nide  people,  is  well  known*  ^^FerboBps  I  am  in 
the  wrong,  but  some- Turkish  mosques  in  Constantinople  please  me  better  than  St.  Sophia.— -That 
of  Va]idi6  Stiltan-is  the  lai^gestof  all,  built  entirely  of  maible;  the  most  pi:odigtous,.and  I  thinkthe 
most  beautifiil  structure  I  ever  saw.  Between  friends^  St.  Paul's  Church  would  make  a  pitifid 
figure  near  it '^    LettereofLadyMaiyWordey  Montague,  Works,  ii.  240, 25a. 

f -'<No  art  in  Hindustanis  carried  to  the  same  d^ppee  of  perfection  as  in  Europe,  except  some 
articles  in  which  the  che^messoflabour.givestheB^an  advantage,  as  in  the  case  ofthe  fine  muslins 
at  Dacca."  Tennant*s  Indian*  Recreations,  L  104^.  The  people  are  in  a  state  of  gross  rudeness^ 
Buchanan  informs  us,  '*  in  every  part^rf  Bengal,  where  arts  have  not  been  introduced  by  fo- 
reigners;  the  only  one  that  has  been  carried  to  tolerable  perfection  is  that,  of  weaving."  .  Journey, 
through  Mysore,  &c.  ii^  285. 

i  Mr.  Farik  tells  us  that  the  arts  of  qnuning,  weaving,  and.dyaing  cotton,  are  fiumliar  to  the 
Afiicans.    Traveb,  p.  17- 
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Book  II.  wfakit  expenmoe  provo  to  arrire  eaify  at  U^  perfection ;  and  it  is  an  art  io 
which  the  drcamManoes  of  the  Hmda  were  isa  a  nagiidar  maimer  adapted.  His 
climate  and  soil  consinred  to  fjoiaish  liim  with  the  most  eaqwunite  material  fc/t 
Ids  art,  tile  finest  cotton  wtddi  the  ear&  produces.  It  is  a  sedentary  occopation, 
and  tinis  in  harmony  mth  Ins  predominant  inc^ation.  It  reqinoes  padenoe,  of 
wMth  he  has  an  inexhanstiMe  fimd ;  it  requires  litde  bodilf  exertion,  of  whidi 
he  is  always  eicoeedingly  sparing ;  and  the  finer  the  productioD,  the  more  ilender 
-the  Ibrae  which  he  is  catted  upon  to  apply.  But  this  is  not  ali  The  weak  and 
^kiicate  fisme  of  the  Hindu  is  accompanied  with  an  acutraeas  of  eautemai  sense, 
particolarty  of  tonch,  which  is  altogether  nmivaiied,  and  the  flexibility  of  his 
fingers  is  equally  remarkable.  The  hand  of  the  Hindu,  therefinre,  constitutes  an 
organ,  adapted  to  the  finest  operations  of  the  loom  ia  aikgme  which  is  afanost^  er 
altogether,  peculiar  ta  hanself.* 

¥et  the  Hindus  possessed  not  tkb  single  art  inaogxeat  a  degree  txf  perfection, 
compared  with  rude  nations,  as,  even  on  that  ground,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  very  high  pretensions.  **  In  Mexico,''  says  Qavigero,  ^^  manufactures  of 
vanous  kwds  irf'cleth  weie  coBsroon  every  where ;  it  was  one  of  those  arts  which 
akomt  every  ^pemm  learned.  Of  cotton  they  aaade  laqge  web8»  aiid  as  deUoate 
and  fine  as*  those  of  H6lland,  which  were  with  much  reason  higUy  esteemed  in 
Europe.  A  few  years  after  the  conquest,  a  sacerdotd  habit  of  the  Mexicans  was 
brought  to  Rome,  which,  as  Boturim  affirms,  was  uncommonly  admired  on  account 
of  its  fineness.  They  wove  these^loths  with  ^different  figures  and  ooloursy  repre- 
cSMting  <tt<feient  saMflMOs  and  iflowors*"  f    When  the  Goths  first  brote  into  die 

*  <<  A  people^  asjw  Mr*  Onne,  **'bummDior  mmm  feo  8ultry  to  admit  the  exercises  and 
fitfigues  aeceiaary  to  fi>rm  a tobatt««liQiv  iriHiiatiindlyi  firfna  ithe  wesfrnsBi  of iheir  bodies,  ^eipo- 
joiaUy  if  tkeyteve  few  wants)  eadoavour ^Ojolitaia  Ask  scanty  livelibood  by  the  easiest  lahsnrs. 
It  Js-firasn hence,  peEhapSy  that  AemBmbttmrn  of  dotfa^iese aaaltipUed  in Indcwtfan.  Spinning 
and  weaving  are  the  BU|^laBt<tasks  whichainan  csRhe  sell  to^:  and -the  numbers  that  do  xoduqg 
cbemthis  oountryaieiexoeediiig^^  Headds*;  **  The  .bond  of  an  Indian  cookweoch  shall  he  more 
delicate  than  that  of  aa  European %eaai^>;.Ae  skiaand  ftatares  of  aporter  shaH  he«ofter  than 
dhaae  of  Ji  profiMoed  peiU'niuaine.  ThewoBwaimnd4)fftheraw..sttkfipBithepod  of  the  weiin.  A 
aingle  pod  of  obw  sSk  is  divided  mkm  twenty  riiiinrrnt.diggtiees  of  fineness^  and  so  exquisite  is  the 
farting  of  l^ese  women^that  whilat ihe  thiead issunnipg  dwaiigh  tiiw  fingers  so-swifUy,  that  their 
t^  oan  beof  ae  assisteiioey  4liey  vnll  bmakst  off  exacl9|r  esi^eassorknents  change,  at  oncefixMn 
fte  ftMt  to  the  twentieth,  imnihenineteaBih  tathe  seeoad.  Ue  woiaen  likewise  spin  the  thread 
designed  for  the  cloths,  and  then  deliver  it  to  the  men,  who  have  fingers  4q  model  it  as  exguiaitaly 
as these-tere psepeiedilL"    Gone,  «« thefiay* aad gflfffte^#f jfndoHWU r*=4K»  to 41& 

t  Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  book  vii.  secU  57* 
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Boman  eospere  ^bey  possMwd  friii^;^  carpeto  and  Iken"  garmeiiCs  of '  b6  6ie «  C«af. VIII. 
quality  as  gveatitjr  surprised  the  Gfeeka  and  RenMxis,  alid  have  been  thought 
wmrtfa^  of  wSsm^  description  bf  Eunapius  Mid  Zoskttus**  ^  Phny*  speddng  trf 
a  carpet  finr  covering  such  beds  as  the  andeiits  made  nse  dF  at  tabl^  sofffy  that 
tills  piece  of  fumitiffe,  which  was  produced  fibm  the  looms  of  Babylofu,  amounted 
to  e^hty-one  thousand;  8e6tertia."f  This  proves  the  fineness  to  which  that 
qiecies  of  maaufiuAure  was  then  wrought;  and  the  superiority  in  the  art  wMeh 
ttie  BabyionianSy  who  could  not  construct  an  arch»  had  yet  attained;  The 
Asiatic  nations  seem  to  have  excelled,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  the  maaufiKiiures 
of  the  loom*     It  is  by  Pliny  recorded,  as  the  opinion  of  his  age  andnirfaon,  that 

*  See  Gibbon  (Hist;  of  the  D^cL  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Einp.  It;  SS^)y  who  sajB,  <<  Yet  it  must 
be  presumed,  that  they  (the  carpets  and  garments)  were  the  manuiactttres  of  the  provinces ;  which 
die  baibarians  had  acquired  aa  the  spoils  of  war.;  or  as  the  gifts  or  merchandise  of  peaoe.*^  But 
had  they  been  the  manu&ctores  of  the  provinces^  the  Romass.musl  hasfe  known  them  fianffiady 
for  what  they  were ;  and  could  never  have  been  so  much  surprised  with  their  own  manufactaroit 
transferred  by  plunder,  gift,  or  sale  to  the  barbarian^  (of  none  oC  which  operations^  had  thq^ 
existed,  could  they  have  been  altogether  ignorant)  as  to  >make  their  historians  think  it  necessary 
U)  place  a  minute  description  of  them:in  their  wodcs. 

f  Goguet,  Origm  of  Laws,  part  iH-^book  vi.  ch«  L  art*  9;  Thai  diigent  and  judiciofs  writer 
says,  **  Of  all  the  arts  of  which  we  have  to  speak  in  this  second  part,  there  are  none  which  appear 
to.have  been  more  or  belter  eoltivaled  than  those  which  concem  dolliiag*  We  see  taste  and' 
Boagiuficence  sUne^quaUy  in  the  description  Moses  gives  of  tha  habits  of  the  higt^  pciesl  aad  the 
vails  of  the  tabernacle.  The  tissue  of  alltheseworiui  was  of  linen,  goat's  hair,  wool,  andbysaus* 
The  richest  colours,  gold,  enibroidery,  andpreeioas.slonaB,  wriisd^  eaobellish  it."  lb.  part  iL  book 
iL  ch.  ii.  The  following  lofty  description  of  the  tissues  of  Babylon,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  (see  the  descrip* 
lion  of  Babylon,  in  his  History  of  the  World)  is  not  surpassed  by  the  most  strained  panegyrics 
upon  the  weaving  of  the  Hindus.  **  During  the  latter  part  of  Nebuchadnesaar's  reign,  and  the 
twenty-six  years  that  intervened  between  his  death  and  the  conquest  of  his  capital  by  Cynis, 
Babylon  appears  not  oalj  to  have  been  the  seatofanimperial  court,  andstati<mfor  a  vast  garrison^ . 
but  the  staple  of  the  greatest  commerce  that  perhaps  was  ever  carried  on  by  one  city.  Its  precious 
mamiftrtures  under  its  hereditary  sacerdotal  government  remounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  immemorial  • 
antiquity.  The  Babylonians  continued  thenceforward  to  be  cloathed  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
industry.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with  fine  linen,  descending  to  their  feet :  their  mitras  or  turbans 
were  also  of  liuen,  plaited  with  much  art ;  they  wore  woollen  tunicks,  above  which  a  short  white 
doak  repelled  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Their  houses  were  solid,  lofty,  and  separated,  from  a  regard  to 
health  and  safety,  at  due  distances  from  each  other :  within  them  tiie  floors  glowed  with  double 
and  triple  carpets  of  the  brightest  colours;  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  those  beautiful  tissuet 
called  Sindones,  whose  fine,  yet  firm  texture  was  employed  as  the  fittest  cloathing  for  eastern 
kings.  The  looms  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  neighbouring  Borsippa,  a  town  owing,  its  prosperity  to 
floanufiictures  wholly,  supplied  to  all  countries  round,  the  finest  veils  or  hanging!^  and  every. wrtida 
of  dress  or  furniture  composed  of  cotton,  of  linen,  or  of  wooL'^ 
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Book  IL  ^  the  art  of  weaving  cotton  Semiramis  is  to  be  revered  as  the  invetktress.  The 
city  Arachne^  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  juad  Romans  as  the  place  where  weaviag 
was  first  invented,  and  where  it  was  earned  to  the  high^t  perfection,  is  vegx^ 
sented  by  Mr.  Bryant  as  the  same  with  Erech  or  Banippay  and  situated  on  the 
Eujdirates,  in  the  territory  of  Babylon.*  One  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  hersdf,  (so  early  was  the  date)  was  her  unrivalled  exoeUence 
m  the  art  of  weaving;  and  Arachne,  according  to  the  poets,  was  a  virgin,  who, 
daring  to  vie  with  Minerva  in  her  favourite  art,  was  changed  into  a  spider  tor 
her  presumption*!  / 

That  ingenuity  is  in  its  infiEtncy  among  the  Hindus,  is  shown  by  the  rudeness 
still  observable  in  the  instruments  of  this  their  favourite  art.  The  Hindu  loom, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  is  coarse  and  iU-fashioned,  to  a  degree  hardly  less 
surprising  than  the  fineness  of  the  commodity  which  it  is  the  instrumenjt  of  pro^ 
duping.  It  consists  of  little  else  than  a  few  sticks  cht  pieces  of  wood,  nearly  in 
the  itate  in  which  nature  produced  them,  connected  together  by  the  rudest  con- 
trivances. There  is  not  so  much  as  an  expedient  for  rolling  up  the  warp.  It  is 
stretched  out  at  the  full  length  of  the  web ;  which  makes  the  house  of  the  weaver 
insufficient  to  contain  him.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  work  continually  in  the 
open  air ;  and  every  return  of  inclement  weather  interrupts  him.j: 

*  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology^  iii.  425.  It  was  ftom  thia  dty  tbe  spider  (Aracfane)  for  its 
curious  web,  was  said  to  have  deriyed  its  name.  The  poet  Nonnus  itm  cddi^rates  its  manu- 
fiu^tures: 

Mi^ri  AMT«Aif  nx/fntwTM  IIi^c  AfmxFn. 
Again: 

Nonnus,  lib.  zviii.  p.  SSG,  Edit.  1569 ;  et  lib.  xlii.  p.  747.  See  the  brilliant  description 
which  Chardin  gives  of  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  modem  Persians  in  the  art  of  weaving ;  of  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  value  of  their  gold  velvets.  They  make  not  fine  cottons,  he  says,  only 
for  this  reason,  that  they  can  import  them  cheaper  from  India.  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  iiL 
1 19*  Olivier  says ;  <^  Ds  excellent  dans  la  fabrication  des  etoffes  de  soie  pure,  de  soie  et  coton,  de 
sole  et  or  ou  argent,  de  coton  pur,  de  coton  et  laine.  A  Yesd,  a  Cachan,  d  Ispahan,  on  travaille 
avec  autant  de  ^iit  que  de  propriety  les  brocards,  les  velours,  les  taffetas,  les  satins,  et  presque 
toutes  les  etoffes  que  nous  connaissons.    Olivier  Voyage,  &c.  v.  304, 305,  d06t. 

f  Ovid.  We  learn  from  Plato,  that,  when  any  fine  production  of  the  loom  among  the 
Greeks  was  represented  as  of  the  most  exquisite  fineness  and  beauty,  it  was  compared  to  those  of 
the  Persians ;  rwr  J^mw  TWxiiTmincM  t<»cM  /*«  iuu  iu  Jltfo-tfctu  rm  jraAvnAAv.    Hippias  Min.  255. 

%  Orme,  oa  the  Government  sead  People  of  Indostan,  p.  409,  &c»  Tennant's  Indian  Recrea- 
t2onS|i.  301.    *'  The  apparatus  of  tJie  weaver  is  veiy  simple ;  two  rollers  placed  in  four  pieces  of 
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.  Among  the  arts  of  the  Hindus,  that  of  printmg  and  dyeing  their  cloths  has  Chap.  VIII. 
been  celebrated;  and  the  beauty  and  brilliancy,  as  well  as  durability,  of  the\j^"^^ 
colours  they  produce,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  This  has  never  been 
supposed  to  be  pne  of  the  drcumstances  on  which  any  certain  inferences  with 
regard  to  dvilizittion  could  be  founded.  It  has  been  generally  allowed  that  a 
great,  if  not  thf  greatest  part  of  the  excdlence  which  appears  in  the  colours  of 
tiie  Hindu  dotlfc,  is  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  colouring  matters  with 
whidi  their  happy  cfimate,  and  soil  supply  them.*  Add  to  this  that  dyeing  is  an 
early  art  **  It  must  have  "made,**  says  Goguet,  ^'a  very  rapid  progress  in' the 
eaiiiest  times  fh  some  countries.  Moses  speaks  of  stuffs  dyed  sky-blue,  purple^ 
and  double-scarlet ;  he  also  speaks  of  the  skins  of  sheep  dyed  orange  and  violet."f 
The  purple,  so  highly  admired  by  the  ancients,  they  represented  as  the  invention 
of  Hercules,  thus  tracing  back  its  origin  even  to  the  fi^ulous  times.  In  durabi- 
lity it  appears  not  that  any  thing  could  surpass  the  colours  of  the  ancients. '  **  We 
Bever,**  says  Goguet,  ^  find  them  complain  that  the  colour  of  their  stuffs  was 
subject  to  alter  or  change.  Plutiaich  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  that 
the  conquaror  found  among  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  purple  stuffs,  which,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  which  they 
had  been  kept,  preserved  all  their  lustre,  and  all  thieir  primitive  freshness.  We 
find  in  Herodotus,  that  certain  people,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  imprinted 
on  their  stuffs'  designs,  either  of  animals  or  flowers,  whose  colour  never  changed, 

and  lasted  as  long  even  as  the  wool  of  which  their  cloaths  were  made."  :|: 

• 

wood  fixed  in  the  earth ;  two  sticks  which  traverse  the  warp,  and  are  supported  at  each  of  the 
extremities,  one  by  two  strings  tied  to  the  tree  under  which  the  loom  is  placed,  and  the  other  by 
two  other  strings  tied  to  the  workman's  feet,  which  gives  him  a  facility  of  removing  the  threads  of 
the  warp  to  throw  the  woof."    Sonnerat,  Voyag.  liv.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

*  **  Perhiqps  their  painted  clotiis  are  more  indebted  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  water,  than  any  skill  of  the  artist,  for  that  admiration  with  which  tiiey  have  been 
viewed."  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  i.  299.  Chardin,  who  tells  us  how  admirable  the  Per- 
sians are  in  die  art  of  dyeing,  adds  that  their  excellence  in  tiiis  respect  is  principally  owing  to  the 
exquisiteness  of  their  colouring  matters.    Voyages  en  Perse,  iii.  Ii6« 

t  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  art.  1. 

1[.  Ibid.  ^'  The  linen  manufactured  by  tiie  Colchians  was  in  high  repute.  Some  of  it  was  curiously 
painted  with  figures  of  animals  and  dowers  ;  and  afterwards  dyed  like  the  linen  of  the  Indians. 
And  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  whole  was  so  deeply  tinctured,  tiiat  no  washing  could  e&ce  tiie 
colours.  They  accordingly  exported  it  to  various  marts,  as  it  was  every  where  greatly  sought 
after."  Bryant's  Anc.  Mythol.  v.  109.  Herodotus,  however,  represents  the  people  of  whom  he 
speaks,  as  in  a  state  of  great  barbarity ;  (a^u  n  ntrm  rm  tu^ftt^tm  nf ki  t/A^fHc,  Mtrwn^  r^trc  xf^fixroin. 
Clio,  cciii.    The  Chinese  dye  scarlet  more  exquisitely  than  any  other  nation.    Lord  Macartney 
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We  shall  next  consider  the  progress  of  the  Hindus  in  agtiedtUM^  which, 
though  the  most  important  of  all  the  useful  arts,  is  not  the  first  invented^  nor  the' 
first  which  arrives  at  perfection.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  agriculture 
of  Hindustan  is  riide;  but  the  progress  of  agriculture  depends  so  much  up(m  the 
laws  i^lating  to  landed  property,  that  the  state  of  this  art  may  continue  very  low^ 
in  a  country  where  other  arts  are  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

A  Hindu  field,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  is  described  to  be  only  so  far 
changed  by  the  plough,  as  to  afford  a  scanty  supply  of  mould  for  covering  the  seed; 
while  the  useless  and  hurtful  vegetation  is  so  &r  from  being  eradicated,  that, 
where  burning  precedes  not,  which  for  a  l^hort  time  smooths  the  surface,  the 
grasses  and  shrubs,  which  have  bid  defiance  to  the  plough,  cover  a  large  propor« 
tion  of  the  surface. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  rudeness  and  inefficiency  of,  the  Hindu  imi^noents  of 
agriculture.  The  plough  consists  of  a  few  pieces  of  wood,  put  together  with  less 
adaptation  to  the  end  in  view,  than  has  been  elsewhere  found  among"  some  of  the 
rudest  nations.  It  has  no  contrivance  for  turning  over  the  mould;  and  the  share, 
having  neither  width  nor  depth,  is  incapidble  of  stirring  the  soiL  The  operation 
of  ploughinjg  is  described  by  the  expressive  term  scratching.  Several  ploughs 
follow  one  another,  all  to  deepen  the  same  furrow ;  a  second  ploughing  of  the 
same  wost  is  performed  across  the  first ;  and  veiy  often  a  third ;  and  a  fourth  in 
different  directions,  before  so  much  as  an  appearance  of  mould  is  obtained  for  the 

DCCU* 


•ays,  it  arises  '' from  their  indefatigable  care  and  pains,  in  washing,  purifying,  and  grinding  their 
colouring  matters."  See  Lord  Macartney's  Journal,  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  516. 
The  same  expenditure  of  time  and  patience,  commodities  generally  abounding  in  a  rude  state  of 
society,  are  the  true  causes  of  both  the  fine  dyeing  and  the  fine  weaving  of  the  Hindus.  Both 
Hindus  and  Chinese  are  indebted  for  all  elegance  of  pattern  to  their  European  visitors. — Four  ce 
qui  est  des  arts  mechaniques,  celui  ou  les  Persans  excellent  le  plus,  ei  ou  ils  nous  surpassent  pent- 
^tre,  c'est  la  teinture.  lis  donnent  a  leurs  6tofies  des  couleurs  plus  vives,  plus  solides  qu*on  ne  fait 
en  Europe.  lis  impriment  celles  de  coton  et  celles  de  soie  avec  une  nettete  et  une  tenacite  sur- 
prenantes,  soit  qu'ils  emploient  des  couleurs,  soit  qu*ils  procMent  avec  des  fuilles  d'or  et  d*argentl 
Olivier,  Voyage,  &c.  v.  303.  Mr.  Park  informs  us,  that  thie  negroes  of  Africa  have  carried  the  art 
of  dyeing  to  great  perfection.  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  281 ;  see  also  his  Last  Mission,  p.  10,  The 
arts  in  which  the  Hindus  have  any  pretensions  to  skill  are  the  very  arts  in  which  so  rude  a  people 
.  as  the  Turks  most  excel.  '<  Presque  tons  les  arts  sont  dans  Tenfance,  ou  sont  ignores  chez  eux,  si 
nous  en  exceptons  la  teinture,  la  fabrication  de  diverses  etoffes,  celle  des  lames  de  sabre  et  de 
couteau.    Voyages  dans  TEmpire  Ottoman,  &c.par  G.  A.  Olivier,  i.  26. 

•  "  You  frequently  see  a  field,  after  one  ploughing,  appear  as  green  as  before ;  only  a  few 
scratches  are  perceptible,  here  and  there,  more  resembling  the  digging  of  a  mole,  than  the  work  of 
a  plough."    Tennant's  Ind.  Recr.  ii.  78» 
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The  instrument  employed  as  a  harrow  is  described  as  literally  a  branch  of  a  Chaf.  VJIL 
tree ;  in  some  places  as  a  log  of  wood,  performing  the  office  partly  of  a  roller, 
partly  of  a  harrow ;  and  in  others  as  a  thing  resembling  a  ladder  of  about 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  drawn  by  four  bidlocks,  and  guided  by  two  jmen,  who 
stand  upon  the  instrument  to  increase  its  weight.*  The  hackery,  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  cart  or  waggon,  is  a  vehicle  with  two  wheels,  which  are  not  thre^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  not  unfrequently  solid  pieces  of  wood,  with  only  a  hole 
in  the  middle  for  the  axle  tree.  The  body  of  the  machine  is  composed  of  two 
bamboos,  meeting  together  at  an  ang^e  between  the  necks  of  Ihe  two  bullocks,  by 
which  the  vehicle  is  drawn,  and  united  by  a  few  crossing  bars  of  the  saoie  usdul 
material  It  is  supported  at  the  angle  by  a  bar  which  passes  over  the  necks  of 
the  two  ftnifnala ;  and  cruelly  galls  them.  To  lessen  the  friction  between  the 
wheel  and  axis,  and  save  either  his  wretched  cattle^  or  his  own  ears,  th6  eim]^ 
expedient  of  greasing  his  wheels,  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  ryot  of 
Hindustan.!  Even  this  wretched  vehicle  can  seldom  be  employed  for  the  pup- 
poses  of  husbandry,  from  the  almost  total  want  of  roads*  It  is  in  back  loads 
that  the  carriage  of  almost  all  the  commodities  of  the  country  is  performed ;  and 
in  many  places  the  manure  is  conveyed  to  the  fields  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of 
the  women.^ 

Every  thing  which  savours  of  ingenuity ;  even,  the  most  natural  results  of 
common  observation  and  good  sense,  are  foreign  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Hindus* 

• 

*  Temisnt's  Ind.  Kecr.  iL  124,  275. 

t  Ibid.  75.  ^' You  cannot,  by  any  argument^  prevail  upon  the  liatleaa  owner  to  savehia  ears,  his 
cattle,  or  lua  cart,  by  lubricating  it  with  oil.  Neither  his  induBtry,  his  invention,  nor  his  purse, 
would  admit  df  this,  even  though  you  could  remove  what  is  generally  insurmountable — ^his  venera^- 
tion  for  ancient  usage.  If  his  fore&thers  drove  a  screeching  hackeiyy  posterity  will  not  dare  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  custom  by  departing  from  their  eacample.  This  is  one  instance  of  a  thou- 
sand in  whi<^  the  inveterate  prcjodices  of  the  Asiadcs  stand  in  the  way  of  their  improven^  and 
bid  defiance  equally  to  the  exertions  of  the  active^  and  the  hopes  of  the  benevolent.**  n>id.  7$* 
This  characteristic  mark  of  a  rude  people,  a  blind  (^position  to  innovation,  is  displayed  by  peraons 
among  ounces,  as  if  it  was  the  highest  mark  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  When  will  the  nation  at 
large  have  wisdam  to  know  it  for  what  it  is?— The  waggon  wheels  are  one  piece  of  solid  timber 
like  a  millstone.    T'avemier,  in  Harris,  1.  815. 

•J,  IntoOudeareimportedavariety  of  articles  of  commerce  from  the  northern  mountains,  gold, 
copper,  lead,  musk,  cow-taib^  honey,  pomegranate  seeds,  grapes,  dried  ginger,  pepper,  red-wood, 
linear,  civet,  aedoery,  wax,  wodlen  doths,  wooden  ware,  and  various  species  of  hawks,  amber^ 
rock-salt,  assafoetida,  glass  toys.  What  is  carried  back  is  earthen  ware,  AU  this  commerce  is  car- 
ried upon  the  backs  of  men,  or  norses  and  goali.  Ayeen  Akberry,  ii.  83.  Buchanan's  Journey, 
i.d05,4S4.    CapU  Hardwicke,  Asiat.  Res.  vi.  8da 
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Book  II.  The  advantages  arising  from  the  observation  of  the  fittest  season  for  sowings  ar^ 
almost  entirely  neglected.  No  attention  was  ever  paid  in  Hindustan  to  the 
varieties  of  the  grains ;  so  as  to  select  the  best  seed,  or  that  fittest  for  particular 
situations.  For  restoring  fruitfulness  to  a  field  that  is  exhausted,  no  other  expe- 
dient is  known,  than  suspending  its  cultivation ;  when  the  weeds^  with  which  it  is 
always  plentifrilly  stored,  usurp  undivided  dominion.  Any  such  refinement  as  a 
fallow,  or  a  rotation  of  crops,  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  Hindu.  The  most 
irrational  practice  that  ever  found  existence  in  the  agriculture  of  any  nation  is 
general  in  India^  that  of  sowing  various  species  of  seeds,  mustard,  flax,  barley, 
wheat,  millet,  maize,  and  many  others,  which  ripen  at  different  intervals,  all 
indiscriminately  on  the  same  spot.  As  soon  as  the  earliest  of  the  crops  is 
q[iature,  the  reapers  are  sent  into  the  field,  who  pick  out*  the  stalks  of  the  plant 
which  is  ripe,  and  tread  down  the  rest  with  their  feet.  This  operation  is  repeated 
as  each  part  of  the  product  arrives  at  maturity,  till  the  whole  is  separated  from 
the  ground. 

Though,  during  the  dry  season,  there  is  an  almost  total  failure  of  vegetables  for 
the  support  of  cattle ;  of  which  every  year  many  are  lost  by  famine,  and  the 
remainder  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  of  emaciation  and  weakness ; 
no  means  were  ever  imagined  by  the  Hindu  of  saving  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
prolific  season,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  barren  one.  Hay  is  a  onnmodity 
which  he  never  attempted  to  make.  Various  crops,  as  the  different  kinds  of 
pulse  and  millet,  might  be  produced  at  all  seasons,  and  would  afford  the  most 
important  relief  to  the  cattle  when  the  pasture  grounds  are  bare.  Such  crops|» 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  Hindustan.  The  horses  them- 
selves are  preserved  aUve  by  the  grooms  picking  up  the  roots  of  the  grass  with  a 
knife  from  the  ditches  and  tanks.* 

*  For  this  sketch  of  Hindu  agriculture^  the  chief  authorities  are,  a  short  treatise,  entitled  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Agriculture,  &c.  of  Bengal ;"  Tennant's  Indian  Recreatiooa,  particularly  the  second 
volume ;  and  Dr.  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar.  After  describing 
the  wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam,  .Dr.  Buchanan  says ;  <^  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  the  reader,  in  peruung  the  foregoing  accounts,  will  haie  formed  an  opi- 
nion of  the  native  agriculture  still  more  favourable  than  it  deserves.  I  have  been  obliged  to  use 
the  English  words  ploughings,  weedings,  and  hoeings,  to  express  oper^ons  somewhat  similar, 
that  are  perfhrmed  by  the  natives;  and  the  frequent  repetitions  of  these,  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
taken  from  the  cuHivators,  might  induce  the  reader  to  imagine  that  the  ground  was  well  wrought, 
and  kept  remarkably  clean.  Quite  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  truth.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  their  implements,  and  want  of  strength  in  their  cattle,  a  field,  after  six  or  eight 
ploughings,  has  numerous  small  bushes  remaining  as  upright  lu  it  as  before  the  labour^  while  the 
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The  onlj  circumstance  to  captivate  the  fancy  of  those  Europeans  who  were  on  Chap.  YIII. 
the  look-out  for  subjects. of  praise,  was. the  contriyance  for  irrigation.  Reser- 
vcMTs  or  excavations,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  tanks,  were  so  contrived 
as  to  collect  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  whence  it  was  drawn  off 
in  the  season  of  drought  for  the  refreshment  of  the  fields.  These  tanks  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  times  a  principal  concern  of  the  government ;  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  almost  the  whole  revenue  of  the  sovereign  depended  in  each  year 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  decay  of  the  tanks  ensured  the  decay 
of  revenue,  it  is  no  wonder  that  of  such  care  and  wisdom  as  the  government 
any  where  displayed,  a  large  portion  should  appear  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  tanks.  In  certain  places  much  care  and  labour  have  been  bestowed. 
But  those  authors  strangdy  mistook  by  whom  this  circumstance  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  refined  agriculture  and  great  civilization.  It  is  only  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  instances,  where  the  whole  power  of  an  extensive  government,  and  that 
almost  always  Mahomedan,  had  been  applied  to  the  works  of  irrigation,  that 
they  are  found  on  a  consideraUe  scale,  or  in  any  but  the  rudest  state.  In  a 
country  in  which,  without  artificial  watering,  the  crops  would  always  be  lost,  the 
ingenuity  of  sinking  a  hole  in  the  ground,  to  reserve  a  supply  of  water,  need  not 
be  considered  as  great.* 

plough  has  not  penetrated  above  three  inches  deep,  and  has  turned  over  no  part  of  the  sofl.  *  *-  * 
The  plough  has  neither  coulter  nor  mould-board,  to  divide  and  to  turn  over  the  soil;  and  the  handle 
gives  the  ploughman  very  little  power  to  command  its  direction.  The  other  instruments  are  equftllj 
imperfect,  and  are  more  rudely  formed  than  it  was  possible  for  my  draughtsman  to  represent." 
Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore*  &c.  i.  126.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  In  every  field  there 
is  more  grass  than  com.  Notwithstanding  the  many  ploughings,  the  fields  are  full  of  grass  roots." 
Ibid.  p.  34^.  See  also  p.  15.  Agriculture  was  alnlost  universal  among  the  American  tribes. 
**  Throughout  all  America,  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters,  which  does  not  practise 
some  species  of  cultivation."  Robertson's  America,  ii.  117.  The  agriculture  of  the  Peruvians 
was  apparently  superior  to  that  of  the  Hindus.    Ibid.  iii.  841. 

♦  Frezief  (see^his  Voyagft  to  the  South  Sea,  p.  213,  London  edition,  1718)  says,  "  The  ancTent 
Indians  were  extraordinary  industrious  in  conveying  the  water  of  the  rivers,  to  their  dwelfings : 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  places  aqueducts*  of  earth  and  of  dry  stones,  carried  on  and 
turned  off  very  ing^ously  along  the  sides  or  hills,  with  an  infinite  number  or  windings,  which 
shows  that  those  people,  as  unpolished  as  they  were,  very  well  understood  the  art  of  levelling." 
There  is  something  indicative  of  no  little  art  in  the  floating  gardens  and  fields  which  were  on  the 
lake  of  Mexicd.  (See  the  Description  in  Clavigero,  Hist.  Mex.  book  vii.  sect.  27.)  The  cultiva^ 
tioo  of  their  fields,  considering  it  was  done,  by  human,  without  the  aid  of  animal' labour,  was  remark- 
able, and  their  produce  surprismg.  (Ibid.  sect.  28.)  The  fbllowing  passage  firom  Gardlasso  de  la 
Vega  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  a  monument  of  the  labours  of  the  Peruvians  in  agriculture » 
«<  They  draiaed  all  wet  moors  and  fens,  for  iu  that  art  they  were  excdlent,  as  is  apparent  by  tfaeit 
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Book  II.       To  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw,  the  andent  method  oTtreiidii^  i^th 
^'''*~*^^^""~^  oxen  has,  m  Hindustan,  given  way  to  no  improvement ;  and  for  the  most  part 

the  cotn  is  still  ground  in  handmills  by  the  women.*' 
j«weUery.  Of  the  arts  which  at  an  early  stage  of  society  acquire  the  greatest  excdlene^ 

one,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  that  of  preparing  briUiant  trinkets  for  the 
ornament  of  the  person.     The  Hindus  cut  the  precious  stones,  polish  them  to  a 

1  • 

-works  which  remain  unto  this  day:  And.  also  they  were  very  ingenious  in  making  aqueducts  for 
carrying  water  into  dry  and  scorched  lands.*'  (He  explains  how  careful  they  were  to  water  both 
their  com  lands  and  pasture.)  *  *  *  «  After  they  had  made  a  provision  of  water,  the  next  thing  was 
to  dress,  and  cultivate,  and  clear  their  fields  of  bushes  and  trees ;  and  that  they  might  with  most 
advantage  receive  the  water,  they  made  them  in  a  quadrangular  form ;  those  lands  which  were 
good  on  the  side  of  hills,  they  levelled  by  certain  alleys  or  walks  which  they  made.  To  make  Ihese 
alleys  they  raised  three  walls  of  friezed  stone,  one  before,  tod  one  of  each  side,  somewhat  inclining 
inwards,  so  that  they  may  more  securely  bear  and  keep  up  the  weight  of  the  earth,  which  is  press- 
ed and  rammed  down  by  them,  until  it  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  Then  next  to  this 
walk  they  made  another,  something  shorter  and  less,  kept  up  in  the  same  manner  with  its  waUh; 
until  at  length  they  came  to  take  in  the  whole  hill,  levelling  it  by  degrees  in  ftshion  of  a  ladder, 
one  alley  above  the  other.  Where  the  ground  was  stony,  they  gathered  up  the  atones,  and  co- 
vered the  barren  soil  with  fresh  earth  to  make  their  levels,  that  so  no  part  of  the  ground  might  be 
lost.  The  first  quadrangles  were  the  largest,  and  as  spacious  as  the  situation  of  the  place  could 
bear,  some  being  of  that  length  and  breadth  as  were  capable  to  receive  a  hundred,  some  two  hun- 
dred, or  three  hundred  bushels  of  seed.  Those  of  the  second  row  were  made  narrower  and 
shorter.  *  *  *  *  In  some  parts  they  brought  the  channels  of  water  from  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
Stance,  though  it  were  only  to  improve  a  slip  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  was  esteemed  good 
corn  ground.*'  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  part  i.  book  v.  ch.  i.  The  Mercuric  Peruano  de- 
scribes extensive  works  for  irrigation  among  the  Peruvians,  of  which  the  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Mercur.  Peruano,  viii.  88.  Acosta  tells  us,  (Nat.  and  Mor.  Hist,  book  iii.  ch.  xviii.)  **  The 
Indians  do  draw  from  these  floods,  that  run  from  the  mountains  to  the  valleys  and  plains,  many 
and  great  brooks  to  water  their  lands,  which  they  usually  do  with  such  industry,  as  there  are  no 
better  in  Murcia,  nor  at  Millan  itself,  the  which  is  also  the  greatest  and  only  wealth  of  the  plains 
of  Peru,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  Indies/* 

*  Sonnerat,  Voyag.  liv.  iii.  ch.  viii ;  Tennant's  Ind.  Recr.  i.  302.  The  country  of  the  Seiks, 
a  people  confessedly  barbarous,  a  well-informed  author,  Francklip,  in  his  Memoirs  of  George  Tho- 
mas, p.  65, 66,  informs  us,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  their  arts  and  manufactures  are  on  a  level  with 
those  of  any  other  part  of  India.  Les  Tartares  du  Daghestan  ont  une  coutume  qu'ils  observent 
soigneusement ;  sgavoir,  que  personne  ne  pent  se  marier  chez  eux,  avant  que  d'avoir  plant£  en  un 
endroit  marque  cent  arbres  fruitiers ;  ensorte  qu'on  trouve  partout  dans  les  montaq;nes  da  Daghes- 
tan de  grttides  forets  d'arbres  fruitiers.  (Hist.  Geneal.  de  Tatars,  p.  SIS.)  Zoroaster  made  At 
duties  of  agriculture  part  of  his  religion.  '<  To  sow  grain  with  purity,  is  to  fulfil  the  whole  extei^ 
of  the  law  of  the  Mazdeiesnans.'*  (Anquetil  Zendav.  ii.  610.)  The  Heruli,  and  Lombards,  in 
their  native  wilds,  cultivated  flax,  <'  which  supposes,**  says  Gibbon,  '^  property,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce."    ((jibbon,  vii.  276.) 
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liig^  degree  of  briHitticy,  and  set  Ihem  neatly  in  gdd  and  sQyear.  If  lemaiin^  to  CitAF.  VIIL 
be  ascertained  how  much  of  civiiization  this  faculty  implies.  So  early  as  the  ^""^'^v*'"-^ 
time  of  Mosesy  the  art  of  ferming  jewels  had  attained  great  perfection  among 
the  Jews.  lu  <he  ejhod  of  Aaron»  and  in  the  fareaBt-pIate  of  judgment,  were 
precious  stones  set  in  gold,  wkh  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  •engAved  on 
them.  The  account  of  these  jewels,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  caimot  be  read 
without  ideas  of  considerable  magnificence.*  Clavigero  informs  us,  that  the 
ancient  Mexicans  ^  set  gems  in  gold  and  silver,  and  made  most  curious  jewel- 
lery of  great  value.     '^  In  short,"  says  that  author,  ^*  these  sorts  of  works  were* 

so  admirably  finiidied,  that  even  the  Spanish  sddiers,  all  stung  as  they  were  with 

« 

the  same  wreCcJied  thirst  for  gold,  valued  the  workmanship  above  the  materials."  f 

When  Eun^peaar  have  compared  the  extreme  imperfection,  the  scantiness  and  Dexterity  in 

*  Exod.  ch.  xxviiL  **  I  look  upcm  engraving  on  fine  stones/'  (says  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws, 
part  iL  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  art.  S)  '^  as  the  most  remarkable  eridence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  arts  in 
some  countries.  This  work  supposes  a  number  of  discoveries,  much  knowledge,  and  nyuch  expe- 
rience." He  adds  in  a  note,  **  It  must  be  agreed,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians,  whose  monarchy  had 
not  subsisted  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  understood  perfectly  well  the  working  of  pre- 
cious stones.    (Hist  Gen.  des  Voyages,  xiik  578.)"    Ibid. 

f  Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  book  vii.  sect  51.  Even  the  most  rude  of  the  American  tribes 
seem  not  to  have  been  without  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  the  precious  stones.  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  speaking  of  the  green  stones,  found  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  Amazons  River 
in  South  America,  says  (Voyage  dans  I'lnterieur  de  FAmerique  Meridionale,  p.  138.)  *^  La  verity 
est  qu'elles  ne  different,  ni  en  couleur,  ni  en  duret6,  du  Jade  Oriental ;  elles  resistent  a  la  lime,  et 
on  n'imagine  pas  par  quel  artifice  les  anciens  Americains  ont  pu  les  tailler,  et  leur  donner  diverses 
figures  d'animaux,  sans  fer  ni  acier.— In  the  same  place,  he  mentions  another  phenomenon  of  the 
art  of  the  ancient  Americans,  ''Ce  sont,"  says  he,  '*  des  Emeraudes  arrondies,  polies,  et  perches  de 
deux  tTMS  coniques,  diametralement  oppos^  sur  un  axe  commun,  telles  qu'on  en  trouve  encore 
aujourd^ui  au  Perou  sur  les  bords  de  la  Riviere  de  St  Jago,  dans  la  province  d'Esmaraldas^  a  qua- 
rante  lleues  de  Quito,  avec  divers  autres  monumens  de  Tindustrie  de  ses  anciens  habitans."  The 
iPersians  of  the  present  day  are  eminent  lapidaries.  Chardin,  Voy.  en  Perse,  iii.  1 15. — Olivier  says^ 
*'Ils  taillent  assez  bienles  pierres  precieuses,  et  les  montent  avec  assez  de  gout"  Olivier,  Voy.  &c. 
v«  S04^  &C.  '<  At  this  place  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  mode  of  smelting  gold*  Isaaco 
had  purchased  some  gold  in  coming  through  Konkodoo,  and  here  he  had  it  made  into  a  large  ring. 
The  smith  made  a  crucible  of  common  red  clay,  and  dried  it  in  the  sun.  Into  this  he  put  the  gold, 
iHthout  any  flux  or  mixture  whatever.  He  then  put  charcoal  under  it  and  over  it ;  and  blowing 
the  fire  with  the  common  bellows  of  the  coimtry,  soon  produced  such  a  heat  as  to  bring  the  gold 
into  a  state  of  fusion.  He  then  made  a  small  furrow  in  the  ground,  into  which  he  poured  the 
melted  gold.  When  it  was  cold,  he  took  it  up,  and,  heating  it  again,  soon  hammered  it  into  a  square 
bar.  Then  heating  it  again,  he  twisted  it  by  means  of  two  pair  of  pincers  into  a  sort  of  screw, 
and,  lengthening  out  Uie  ends,  turned  them  up,  so  as  to  form  a  massy  and  precious  ring."-  Mungo 
Park's  Last  Mission  to  Afirica,  p.  78. 
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Book  IL  riktenoBBy  of  the  tools  by  whidi  the  Hindu  artist  performs  his  task^  with,  the 

^""^"^"J^  neatness,  and  in  some  cases  the  celerity  of  the  work,  they  have  fiequently  drawn 

took.  an  inference,  the  very  reverse  of  that  wlpch  the  circumstances  implied.     This 

sort  of  faculty  is  no  mark  of  high  civilization.    A  dexterity  in  the  use  of  its  own 

imperfect  tools  is  a  common  attribute  of  rude  society. 

Acosta,  speaking  of  some  remarkable  instances  of  this  species  of  talent  in.  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  says,  /*  Hereby  we  may  judge,  if  they  have  any 
understanding,  or  be  brutish ;  for  my  part,  I  think  they  pass  us  in  those  things 
'Whereuato  they  apply  themselves."*  Mr.  Forster  himself,  whose  admiration  was 
excited  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Hindus,  aiTords  an  instance  in  the  rude  person  of 
a  Russian  peasant,  which  might  have  suggested  to  hun  an  appropriate  amdu- 
sion.  "  At  the  distance,"  says  he,  "  of  a  few  miles  from  Choperskoy,  the  driver 
(tf  the  carriage  alarmed  me  by  a  report  of  the  hinder  axle  being  shattered ;  an 
accident  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  dexterity  of  a  Russian 
carpenter  in  the  use  of  the  axe.  Without  the  help  of  any  other  tool,  except  a 
narrow  chisel,  to  cut  a  space  in  the  centre  of  it  for  receiving  an  iron  bar  which 
supports  the  axle,  and  to  pierce  holes  for  the  linch  pins,  he  reduced  in  two  hours 
a  piece  of  gross  timber  to  the  requisite  form,  and  his  charge  was  one  shilling."  f 

*  Acosta,  Nat.  and  Mor.  Hist*  of  the  Indies,  book  ti.  chap.  viil. 

f  Forster*9  Travels,  ii.  282.  Les  habitans  de  Katnschatka,  d'une  stupidite  sans  egale  ^  certains 
£gards,  sont  &  d'autres  d'une  Industrie  merveilleuse.  S'agit-il  de  se  faire  des  vetemens  ?  leur 
addresse  en  ce  genre,  dit  leur  Historien,  surpasse  celle  des  Europ^ens.  Hehetius^  de  P Homme,  u 
S04*.  "  In  general,  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  (the  Otaheitans^)  works,  considering  the  tools  they 
possess,  is  marvellous.  Their  doth,  dubs,  fishing  implements,  canoes,  houses,  all  display  great 
skill ;  their  mourning  dresses,  their  ffrar  head-dress  and  breast-plates,  show  remarkable  taste:  thdr 
adjustment  of  the  different  parts,  the  exact  symmetry,  the  nicety  of  the  joining,  are  admirable: 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  they  can,  with  such  ease  and  quickness,  drill  holes  in  a  pearl-shell  with  a 
shark's  tooth,  and  so  fine  as  not  to  admit  the  pomt  of  a  common  pin.''  Missionary  Voyc^e,  p.  330. 
Observe  the  same  remarkable  coincidence  in  patience,  rudeness  of  tools,  and  neatness  of  execution^ 
in  the  following  description  by  Robertson  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Mexico.  **  The  Actions  of 
die  mason,  the  weavor^  the  goldsmith,  the  painter,  and  of  several  other  crafb,  were  carried  on  by 
different  persons.  Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his  calling.  To  it  alone  his  industry  was  con^ 
fined ;  and,  by  assiduous  application  to  one  object,  together  with  the  persevering  patience  pecu- 
liar to  Americans,  their  artisans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  work,  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed.  Their  various  produc- 
tions were  brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  exchange  of  them  in  the  stated  markets  held  in 
the  cities,  not  only  were  their  mutual  wants  supplied,  in  such  orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes 
an  improved  state  of  society,  but  their  industry  was  daily  rendered  p'ersevering  and  inventive/' 
Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  iii.  286.  Voltaire  has  a  passage  on  this  subject  which  shows  philo- 
sophical discernment.    *'  Il-y-a  dans  I'homme  un  instinct  de  mechanique  que  lious  voyons  produire 
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But  while  dexteaAty  in  the  use  of  imperfcict  tools  is  not  a  proof  of  dvilizataon.;  ChafI  VIII. 
a  great  want  of  ingenuity  and  completeness  in  instruments  and  machinery  ii  a  ^"""""v^**^ 
strong  indication  of  the  reverse ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  point  out  any  single 
circumstance,  whidi  may  be  taken  as  a  better  index  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
benefits  of  civilization  are  any  where  enjoyed*  than  the  state  of  the  tools  and 
machinery  of  the  artists.  All^ European  viators  have. been  vehemently  struck 
with  the  rudeness  of  the  tools  and  machinery  used  by  the  peojde  of  Hindustan.^ 
Sonnerat,  one  of  those  travelkrs  who  have  surveyed  the  state  of  the  arts  in  that 
country,  with  the  greatest  attention  and  the  most,  enlightened  eyes,  informs  us, 
tiiat  with  his  hands,  and  two  or  three  tools,  the  Hindu  artisan  has  to  perfcmn 
that  kind  of  task  about  which  with  us  a  hundred  tools  would  be  employedf  • 
**  When  die  rudeness  of  the  tools,**  says  Mr.  Forster,  ^  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
process,  is  examined,  the  degree  of  ddicacy  which  the  artisans  have  acquired  in 
their  several  professions  must  challenge  a  high  admiration.**  ^  Fryer,  speaking 
of  the  .mode  in  which  coral  is  cut,  says,  '**  The  tools  of  the  workman  were  more 
to  be  wond»ed  at  than  his  art ;  his  hands  and  &et  being  all  the  vice,  and  the 
other  tools  unshapen  bits  of  iron.**  j 

In  the  mode  in  which  the  Hindu  artisans,  of  almost  all  desoiptionB,  paftmn Tradesmaodo 
their  work,  is  observed  a  drcumstanoe,  generally  found  among  a  rude  people,  andj^^^^ei 
no  where  else.    The  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  brazier,  even  the  goldsmith  ^^  ^^^ 

touB  les  jours  de  tr^s  grands  elfets,  dans  des  hommes  fort  groiden.  On  voit  des  machines  inven- 
tees  par  les  habitans  des  montagnes  du  Urol  et  des  Vosges,  qui  etonnent  les  savans.''  •  Voltaix«, 
Essai  Bur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations,  Introd.  p.  82. 

•  Craufiurd's  Sketches,  p.  888, 1st  ed. 

f  Sonnerat,  Voy.  liv.  iii.  chap.  viii.  **  The  Indian  carpenter  knows  no  other  tools  than  the 
|dane,  the  chisd,  the  wimble,  a  hammer,  and  a  kind  of  hatchet.  The  earth  serves  him  for  a  bench, 
and  bis  foot  for  a  holdfast.  He  is  a  month  in  performing  what  our  worianen  will  do  in  three  days. 
Even  after  instruction  he  will  not  adopt  our  method  of  sawing*  ■  Placing  his  wood  between  two 
i)eams  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  sitting  on  a  bench,  a  man  emplqjrs  three  days,  with  one  saw,  to 
make  a  plank,  which  would  cost  our  people  an  hour'swoik.*'    Ibid.    Among  the  Birmans  tlM  state     ' 

of  the  more  necessary  and  useful  arts  seems  to  befuUy  as  much  advanced  as  among  the  Hindus:  in 
net  a  few  cases  taare  so.  (See  Mr.  Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava.)  The  waggons  more  neat  and  com- 
modious than  the  clumsy  gauries  or  carts  of  India. 

t  Forster's  Travels,  L  25.  **  Their  artificers,''  says  Stavorinus,  **  wwk  with  so  little  apparatus^ 
and  so  few  instruments,  that  anEuropean  would  be  astonished  at  their  neatness  and  expedition.'' 
Stavorinus,  Voy.  p.  412.    See  to  the  same  purpose,  Tennant,  Indian  Recreations,  i.  801,  802,  808. 

§  Fryer's  Travels,  la.  iii.  chap.  ilL  They  cut  diamonds,  he  says,  with  a  mill  turned  by  men, 
the  string  reaching,  in  manner  of  our  cutler's  wheels,  to  lesser  that  are  in  a  flat  press,  where  under 
steel  wheels  the  diamonds  are  ftstened,  and  with  its  own  bort  are  worn  into  what  cut  the  artist 
pleases.    Ibid. 
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•Book  II.  and  jeweller,  not  to  spesk  of  others^  produce  not  their  manufiu^ure,  as  in  a 
^^""^v"^^  refined  state  of  the  arts,  in  houses  and  wofkdiops  of  their  own,  where  the  acconx- 
mpdaticxis  requi^te  for  them  can  best  be  combined:  thejr  repair  for  each  jch, 
with  their  little  budget  of  took,  to  the  house  c^  the  man  who  emfdoTS  them»  and 
there  perform  the  operation  for  which  thqr  are  demanded,* 
The  £ne  arts.  With  r^^ard  to  the  fine  arts,  a  slight  sketch  will  aiffiee.  Hardly  by  any 
pan^yrist  is  it  pretended  that  the  sculpture,  the  painting,  the  music  of  the 
Hindus  are  in  a  state  beyond  that  in  which  they  appear  in  eariy  stages  of  society. 
The  merely  mechanical  part,  that  for  whidi  the  prindpid  requisites  are  tune  and 
patience,  the  natural  produce  of  rude  ages  when  labomr  is  of  least  valne,  is  often 
executed  with  great  neatness ;  and  often  excites  surprise  by.  the  idea  of  the 
difficulty  overcome.  In  the  province  of  genius  and  taste,  nothing  but  indications 
of  rudeness  appear.  The  productions  are  not  merely  void  of  attraction ;  they  are 
unnatural,  offensive,  and  not  unfrequendy  disgusting.  ^  The  Hindus  of  this 
day,**  says  Mr.  Forster,  **  have  a  slender  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  propc^on^ 
and  none  of  perspective.  They  are  just  imitators,  and  correct  worionen^  but 
they  possess  merely  the  glimmerings  of  genius.*'f  *^  The  style  and  taste  of  the 
Indians,"  says  Paulini,  **  are  indeed  extremely  wretched;  but  they  possess  a 
wcmderfiil  aptitude  for  imitating  the  arts  and  inventions  of  the  Eun^teans,  as 
soon  as  the  method  has  been  pointed  out  to  them.":{:  Major  Bennel  himself 
informs  us,  that  the  imitative  or  fine  arts  were  not  carried  to  the  height  even  of 
the  Eg3rptians,  much  less  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  Hindus ;  that  like 

•  The  blacksmith  goes  from  place  to  place^  carrying  his  tods  with  him.  Beside  his  forge  and 
UiUttl^funaace,  a  stone  senres  for  an  anvil,  and  his  whole  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  pinoers, 
a  hammer,  a  mallet,  and  a  file.  They  have  not  attained  the  art  of  polishmg  goM  and  silver^  or  of 
WMrkiag  gold  in  different  colours*  The  goldsmith  goes  about  with  his  tools,  like  the  blacksmith. 
Soanesat,  Voy.  liv.  iii.  aSbvp.  vilL  The  workmen  in  gold  and  silver  are  firequently  only  little  boys, 
iriiosit  every  day  in  the  baaaar  oi  market,  waitiog  till  they  are  called|  when  they  go  toyoor  hous^ 
with  their  implements  ia  a  little  basket,  ccmsisting  of  a  very  small  anvil,  a  hammer^'  a  pair  of 
bellows,  afew  files,  and  a  pair  of  pincers;  a  chaffiiigdish,  or  pan  oi  embers,  is  then  given  to  him, 
with  a  model,  of  what  is  to  be  made^  ttod  the  material.  He  then  sets  about  his  work  in  the  open 
air,  and  perfonns  it  with  dispatch  and  ingenuity.  Other  tradesmen  go  to  your  home  in  the  saioie 
manner,  the  shoemaker  and  tailor,  Stavorino^  Voy«  p,  412.  It  is  remaikaUe  how  exactly  this 
descriptioa  of  the  stale  9i  the  arts  among  the  Hiadas  t^lies  with  that  among  the  Persians.  Char- 
din  informs  oa  that  every  where  ht  Temsh  the  artistfis  i^  all  descriptiiHis  go  to  work  in  the  houses 
of  those  who  employ  thaift-^that  they  pevform  their  work  with  the  poorest  appaiatns,  and,  com- 
paring the  toda  with  the  wofk^.tn  a  Mii|)aBiag  degree  of . perfectly*  Chardin;  Voy.  ea  Pene^ 
ui.98. 

t  Forster^s  Travels,  i.  80.  1  Bartolomeo's  Travels,  book  L  chap,  vii; 
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the  CUaese  Aey  made  great  progiess  in  some  of  the  vm&jI  arte,  but  scarcely  Cmap.  vni. 
may  in  those  ci  taste.*  ^'— v-— ^ 

^'  In  India,"  says  Sonnerat,  ''as  well  as  among  all  the  people  of  the  East,  the stataary  ind 
iffts  have  made  little jor  no  progress.  All  the  statues  we  see  in  their  temples  aie"^^*^*^* 
b&Bj  designed  and  worse  exeputed.''  f  We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hoi^ei^ 
which  to  this  point  a^  least  is  a  high  testimony»  th^  the  sculpture  in  the  pago* 
das  of  Hindustan  is  all  y&ry  rude4  In  the  description  of  a  temple  of  Siva,  at 
Hullybedu  in  Mysore,  Dr.  Buchanan  says, ''  Its  walls  contain  a  very  ample  deli- 
neation of  Hindu  mythology ;  which,  in  the  representation  of  human  or  animal 
forms,  is  as  destitute  of  elegance  as  usual ;  but  some  of  the  foliages  possess  great 
jieatness.    It  much  exceeds  any  Hindu  building  that  I  have  seen  dsewhere."! 

Whatever  exaggeration  we  may  suppose  in  the  accounts  which  the  historians 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  have  given  us  of  the  woriks  of  sculpture  in  the  new  world, 
the  description  of  them  wSl  not  permit  us  to  conclude  that  they  were  many 
degrees  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Hindustan.  Clavigero  says,  '*  The  Mex* 
icans  were  more  successM  in  sculpture  than  in  painting.  They  learned  to  express 
in  their  statues  all  the  attitudes  and  postures  of  which  the  human  body  is  capa- 
ble ;  they  observed  the  proportions  exactly ;  and  could,  when  necessary,  execute 
the  most  delicate  and  minute  sbokes  with  the  chisel  The  works  which  they 
executed  by  oisting  of  metals  were  in  still  move  esteem.  The  miracles  ihef  pro- 
duced of  this  kind  woidd  not  be  credible,  if,  besides  the  testimony  of  those  who 
saw  them,  curiodties  in  numbers,  of  this  nature,  had  not  been  sent  from  Mexico 
to  Europe."!! 

*  Reimei*8  Memoir,  p.  xxii.  f  Sonnerat,  Voy.  liv.  iii.  eh.  viiL 

%  Hodges'  Traveb  in  India.  Mr.  Hodges  Bays,  <<  I  am  concerned  I  cannot  pay  so  high  a  o6m- 
pliment  to  the  art  of  sculpture  among  the  Hindoos  as  is  usually  paid  by  many  ing^ifflw  authors 
who  write  on  the  religion  of  Bramah.  Considering  these  worics,  as  I  do,  with  the  eyes  of  an 
artist,  they  are  only  to  be  paralleled  with  the  rude  essays  of  the  ingenious  Indians  1  have  met  with 
in  Otaheite,  and  on  other  islands  in  the  South  Seas :  "*  p.  26.  He  adds  in  the  next  page,  that  in 
point  of  eandng,  that  is,  the  mere  mechatUcal  part,  the  ornaments  in  the  Hindu  temples  are  often 
beautiful.  In  another  passage,  too,  p.  151,  be  speaks  again  of  the  some  meckanical  nicety,  the 
peculiar  sharpness  of  the  cut  in  Hindu  carvings.  See  to  the  same  purpose,  Tennant's  Ind.  Recr. 
i299. 

4  Buchanan,  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c  iii.  S91. 

n  Clavigero^  Hist.  Mex.  book  m  sect.  50.  He  adds,  <<  The  works  of  gold  and  silver  sent  in  pre- 
sents from  the  conqueror  Cortez  to  Charles  Y.  filled  ithe  goldsmiths  of  Europe  with  astonishment, 
who,  as  several  authors  of  that  period  attest,  declared  that  tliey  were  altogether  inimitable.  The 
Mexican  founders  made,  both  of  gold  andailver,  the  most  perfect  images  of  natural  bodies.  They 
made  a  fish  in  this  manner,  which  had  its  scales,  aliexnately,  the  one  of  silver  and  the  other  of 

2  Z  S 
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Book  II.  The  progress  was  similar,  as  we  might  presume,  in  the  sister  art  oi  paintiiigL 
^^■~;>^'*"*^  The  Hindus  copy  with  great  exactness,  even  firom  nature.  By  consequence  they 
^^'^'  ciraw  portraits,  both  of  individuals  and  di  groups,  with  a  minute  likeness ;  but 
peculiarly  devoid  c^  grace  and  expression.  Their  inabiKty  to  exhibit  the  simplest 
creations  of  the  fancy,  is  strongly  expressed  by  Dr.  Tennant,  who  says,  **  The 
laborious  exactness  with  which  they  imitate  every  feather  of  a  bird,  or  the  small- 
est fibre  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  rendars  them  valuable  assistants  in  drawing  spe- 
dinens  of  natural  history ;  but  farther  than  this  they  cannot  advance  one  8tq>. 
If  your  bird  is  to  be  placed  on  a  rock,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  draughts- 
man is  at  a  stand ;  the  object  is  not  before  him ;  ai^  his  imagination  can  supjdy 
nothing."*  In  one  remarkable  circumstance  their  painting  resembles  that  of  att 
other  nations  who  have  made  but  a  small  progress  in  the  arts.  They  are  entirely 
without  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  by  consequence  of  all  those  finer  and 
nobler  parts  of  the  art  of  painting,  which .  have  perspective  for  their  requisite 
basis.f 

gold,  a  panrot  with  a  moveable  head,  Umguei  and  wings,  and  an  ape  with  a  moveable  head  and 
feet,  having  a  spindle  in  its  hand  in  the  attitude  of  spinning."  Ibid.  Garcilasso  tells  us,  **  that 
th^  Peruvians  framed  many  figures  of  men  and  women,  of  birds  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea ; 
likewise  of  fierce  tfnimals,  such  as  tigers,  lions  and  bears,  foxes,  dogs,  cats ;  in  shcNrt,  all  creatures 
whatsoever  known  amongst  them,  they  cast  and  moulded  into  true  and  natural  figjures  of  the  same 
shape  and  form  of  those  creatures  which  they  represented.  They  countofeited  the  plants  and 
wall-flowers  so  well,  that  being  on  the  walls  they  seemed  to  be  natural ;  the  creatures  which  were 
shaped  on  the  walls,  such  as  lizards,  butterflies,  snakes,  and  serpents,  some  crawling  up  and  some 
down,  were  so  artificially  done,  that  they  seemed  naturftl,  and  wanted  nothing  but  motion."  (Book 
vLchap.  i.) 

*  Tennant's  Ind.  Rec.  i.  993.  ^ 

•  •  • 

t  Dr.  Tennant,  at  the  place  cited  above,  supports  his  own  authority,  by  quoting  the  following 
passage  of  Sonnerat :  **  La  peinture  chez  les  Indiens  est,  et  sera  toujours,  dans  Tenfance;  ils  trou- 
vent  admirable  un  tableau  charge  de  rouge  et  de  bleu,  et  dont  les  personages  sont  v^tus  d'or.    lb 
n'entendent  point  le  clair  obscur,  n'arrondissent  jamais  les  objets,  et  ne  savent  pas  les  mettre  en 
perspective;  en  un  mot,  leurs  meilleures  peintures  ne  sont  que  de  mauvaises  enluminenres.'* 
(Voyages  aux  Indes,  i.  99.)    The  Indian  pictures,  says  Mandelsloe,  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
diversity  of  colours,  than  any  exactness  of  proportion.    Harris'  Collect,  of  Voy.  i.    How  exactly 
does  this  correspond  with  the  description  which  Chardin  gives  us  of  the  state  of  the  same  art 
among  the  Persians?  £n  Perse  les  arts,  tant  liberaux  que  mechaniques,  sont  en  general presque 
tons  rudes  et  bruts,  en  comparalson  de  la  perfection  ou  TEurope  les  a  port^s. ......  Ils  entendent 

fort  mal  le  dessein,  ne  sachant  rien  faire  au  naturel ;  et  ils  n*ont  aucune  connoissance  de  la  per- 
spective  Pour  ce  que  de  la  platte-peinture,  il  est  vrai  que  les  visages  qu*ils  representent  sont 

assez  ressemblans ;  ils  les  tirent  d'ordinaire  de  profil,  parce  que  ce  sont  ceux  qu'ils  font  le  plus  ais£* 
ment;  ils  les  font  aussi  de  trois  quarts :  mais  pour  les  visages  en  plain  ou  de  front,  ils  y  reussissent 
fort  mal,  n'entendant  pas  d  y  donner  les  ombres.    lis  ne  sauroient  former  une  attitude  et  une  pes- 
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It  is  anomaioas  and  somewliat  surinisiiig  tiiat  die  miisic  of  Hbe  Hindus  should  Chaf.  VIII. 
be  do' devoid  of  all  excettence.     As  music  is,  in  its  origin,  the  imitation  of  the 
tones  of  passion,  and  most  niftturally  employed,  for  the  expression  of  passion,  in 


ages,  when  the  power  of  expressing  it  by  articulate  language  is  the  most 
imperfect ;  simple  melodies,  and  these  often  highly  expressive  and  affecting,  are 
natural  to  uncultivated  tribes.  It  was  in  the  earliest  stage  of  dvilization  that 
Orpheus  is  faUed^to  have  possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles  by  his  lyre. 
Yet  all  Europeans,  even  those  who  are  the  most  disposed  to  eulogize  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Hindus,  unite  in  describing  the  music  of  that  people,  as  unpleasing, 
and  void  both  of  e^vression  and  art«  Dr.  Tennant,  who  founds  his  testimony, 
both  on  his  own,  and  other  people's  observations,  says :  **  If  we  are  to  judge 
merely  from  the  number  of  instruments,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
apply  them,  the  Hindoos  might  be  regarded  as  considerable  proficients  in  musics 
yet  has  the  testimony  of  all  stnngers  deemed  it  equally  imperfect  as  the  other 
arts.    Their  warlike  instruments  are  rude,  noisy,  and  inartificial:  and  in  the 

ture Leur  pinceau  est  fin  e|^  ddicat,  et  leur  pemtiire  rive  et  edatante.  ' 

n  faut  attribuer  ^  Tair  du  pays  la  beaute  des  couleurs.    Voy.  en  Perse,  iii.  284.-    La  peinture  est 

encore  au  berceau:  les  Persans  n^oat  fiat  aucun  progrds  dans  cet  art. £n  general,  leur 

manidre  de  fidre  ressemble  un  peu  i  celle  des  Cbinois :  lew  dessin  est  tres  incorrect;  ils  ne  con* 

naissent  pas  la  perspective;  Us  ne  sarent  pas  employer  les  ombres Cependant  on  yoit 

Bortir  de  leurs  msims  des  ourrages  assez  jolis ;  ils  peignent  assez  bien  les  fleurs  et  les  oiseaux  de 
fimtaisie;  ils  reussissent  dans  les  arabesques;  ils  emploient^tres  bien  Tor ;  ik  font  de  tres  beaux 

vernix Les  couleurs  que  les  Persans  emploient,  et  qu*ils  font  eux-m^mes,  ont  tout  Feclaty 

toute  la  solidite,  qu^on  pent  desirer.  Ce  sont  eux  qui  nous  ont  fait  eonnaitre  I'outremir.  (Oliyier, 
Voyage,  ▼.  SO^O  ^^  ^  remarkidde  to  find  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  China  so  exactly  the 
same.  **  Quoique  les  Chinois  ayent  une  passion  extraordinaire  pour  tons  les  ouvrages  de  peinture, 
et  que  leurs  temples  en  soient  omez,  on  ne  pent  rien  voire  neanmoins  de  plus  bom6  et  de  moins 
regulier.     Ss  ne  S9avent  point  menager  les  ombres  d'un  tableau,  ni  meler  ou  adoucir  les 

couleurs lis  ne  sont  pas  plus  heureux  dans  la  sculpture,  et  ils  n'y  observent  ni  ordre,  ni 

proportions.  (Le  Gentil.  Voyage,  ii.  111.)  The  painting  of  the  Mexicans  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  perfections  and  imperfections  with  that  of  these  eastern  nations.  The  colours,  Robert- 
son (iii.  278)  informs  us,  were  remarkably  bright,  but  laid  on  without  any  art,  and  without  any 
regard  to  light  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspective.  Clavigero,  though  the  skill  of  the  Mexicans 
m  painting  is  not  one  of  the  points  for  which  he  most  highly  admires  theni,  says,  ^*  We  have  seen, 
among  the  ancient  paintings,  many  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Mexico,  in  which,  besides  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  colours,  the  proportions  were  most  accurately  observed.**  *  (Hist.  Mex.  book  vii.  sect. 
49.)  *^  Les  Mexicains/'  says  Humboldt,  '^  ont  conserve  un  goiit  particulier  pour  la  peintiue  et  pour 
Tart  de  sculpter  en  pierre  et  en  bois.    On  est  etonn6  de  voir  ce  qu'ils  executent  avec  un  mauvais 

couteau,  et  sur  les  bois  les  plus  durs Ss  montrent  beaucoup  d'aptitude  pour  Texercise  des 

arts  d^mitation;  ils  en  deploient  une  plus  grande  encore  pour  les  arts  purement  mecaniques.  Cette 
aptitude  deviendra  un  jour  tres  precieuse,  &cJ*  Hund>oldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la 
Nouvelle  Espagne,  p.  9. 
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Book  II.  tmiplesy  thoie  eniplogred  fiir  the  purpoaes  of  zeUgion  are  mmaged  sffpaxeodf  on 
the  same  principle ;  for»  in  their  idea,  the  most  pleasant  and  harmonious  is  that 
whidi  nwkes  the  loudest  noise.''*^  After  a  description  of  the  extreme  rudenesf 
of  the  instruments  of  music  of  the  people  of  Sumbhulpoor,  Mr.  Motte  sayji^ 
^  The  Rigah^s  band  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  numbar  of  dbabken  comipg  icom 
«  country  fak.^'f 

^  Indian  Rec  i.  SOO. — Ces  peiipleft  n*ont  aacune  idee  des  accords.  Leur  dumt  eommenctpar 
nm  bourdoimaiieBt  aourl  et  fert%as,  apres  kquel  tk  edateiiL  Aoqoetil  Diqiemm,  Veja^  awF 
Indbs  Orieatales,  Zeadsiveafca,  i  xxii  Even  Sonnerat  faimaelf  inforaw  us,  that  their  music  is  iMid^ 
and  their  «ongs  destitute  of  harmony.     Voyages  aux  Indefl^  liv.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

t  Motto's  Joomey  to  OriBsa,  (Asiat.  An.  Regist.  i.  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  77.)  **  Their 
ideas  of  music,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  practice,  are  barbarous.**  Orme's  Hist.  Milit.  Trans,  i.  9* 
The''  following  passage  from  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  is  an  important  document  m  the  faistocy  «f 
music.  It  edibits  more  nakedly  the  &ct  raspeoling  Hs  ^ngia,  than,  pfffcapSpSoy  ^tfier  wntlw 
monranent;  and  it  proves  at  the  same  time  the  poller  of  expression  which  the  art  had  attained- 
^*  In  music,"  says  he,  "  the  Peruvians  arrived  to  a  certain  harmony  in  which  the  Indians  of  Colla 
did  ttore  particularly  excd,  hawii^  been  the  inventors  of  a  certain  pipe  made  of  canes  glued  to- 
gether, every  one  of  which  having  a  different  note  of  l^gher  and  iower,  in  the  manner  of  organs, 
made  a  pleasing  music  by  the  disseBancy -of  sounds,  the  treble,  tenor,  and  basse,  exactly  cor- 
responding, and  answering  each  to  other;  with  these  p%>e8  they  often  played  in  concert. .  . .  • 
They  had  idso  other  pipes,  wUdi  were  flutes  with  four  or  five  stops«  like  the  pipes  of  shep^ 
Jiecds;  with  these  diey  played  not  in  concert  but  singly,  and  tuned  them  to  sonnets,  which  they 
composed  in  metns,  the  subject  of  which  was  love,  and  the  passions  which  arise  from  the  fiivoups 
or  displeasures  of  s,  mistress.  • « •  Rvery  soag  was  set  to  its  proper  tune ;  for  two  songs  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  could  not  correspond  with  the  same  airi  by  reason  that  the  music  which  the 
gallant  made  en  his  flute  was  designed  to  express  the  satisfaction  or  discontent  of  his  mind, 
which  wem  not  so  intelllgiUe,  perhi^is,  by  the  words,  aa  by  the  melancholy  or  cheerfulness  of  the 
tune  whidi  he  played.  A  certain  Spaniard,  one  night  late,  encountered  an  Indian  woman  in  the 
streets  <of  Coaco,  and  would  hove  brought  her  back  to  his  lodjgi^gs ;  but  she  cried  out,  '  For 
God's  sake,  sir,  dtet  me  go,  for  that  pipe  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  calls  me  with  great  pas- 
sion, and  I  cannot  rdKise  the  summons ;  for  love  constrains  me  to  go,  that  I  may  be  his  wife,  and  he 
-my  husband.*  The  songs  wUdi  they  composed  of  their  wars,  and  grand  achievements,  were  never 
set  to  the«irs  of  iiieir  flute,  being  too  grave  and  serious  to  be  intermixed  with  the  pleasures  and 
aoftnesses  of  love ;  for 'these  were  only  sung  at  their  principal  festivala  when  they  commemorated  their 
victories  and  triumphs.'*  Royal  Comment,  book  iL  ch.  xiv.  ^*  The  accounts  of  twenty-two  cen- 
turies ago  represent  the  Indians  as  a  people  who  stood  very  high  in  point  of  civilization :  but  to 
judge  from  their  ancient  monuments,  they  had  not  carried  the  imitative  arts  to  any  thing  like  the 
degree  of  pei^ction  attained  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.;  or  even  by  the  Egyptians.  JBoth  the 
Hindoos  and  die  Chinese  appear  to  have  carried  the  arts  just  to  the  point  requisite  for  useful  pur- 
poses ;  but  never  to  have  approached  the  summit  of  perfection^  as  it  respects  taste  or  boldness 
of  design."  Bennel's  Monoir,  Introd.  p.  xxii.  Our  latest  informants  are  the  most  intelligent. 
Mr.  Ward  (Introd.  p.  IxiL)  assures  us,  ^'  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  other  countries, 
idolatry  in  this  has  certainly  not  contributed  to  carry  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture  to  any  per- 
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As  the  talent  of  the  Hmdns  for  aeclinte  imitatioi),  both  ib  the  mamial  and  in  Chap.  VIII. 
some  of  the  lefined  arts,  has  exiated  mudb  attelitioB ;  and  heem  sometimes  re-  ^""""^^^^ 
garded  as  no  mean  proof  of  ingenuitj  an^  mental  odture,  it  is  necessaly  totation?^  "°^ 
remark,  that  tbere  are  fihr  things  by  which  the  rude  state  of  society  is  mole  uni- 
fiirmly  diaracterized.    II  is  in  fealit j  the  natural  precursor  of  the  i^  ai  inven- 
tiOD ;  and  disappears,  or  at  least  ceases  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  when  Uie 
nobler  fiurulty  of  creatkm  comes  into  pla  j.    Gardlasso  de  la  Vega»  who  quotes 
Bias  Valera,  in  Ins  support,  t^  us  that  the  Peruvian  Indians,  ^^  if  they  do 
but  see  a  thing,  will  imitate  itao  exactly,  without  being  taught^  that  they  become 
better  artists  and  mechanics  than  the  Spaniards  themselves.'** 

Sir  TVilUam  Jones,  in  pompous  terms,  remaiks :  ^*  The  Hindus  are  said  to  have  Gameof  chess. 
boasted  of  three  inventions,  all  of  which  indeed  are  admiraUe ;  the  method  of 
instaructrng  by  apologues ;  the  decimal  scale ;  and  the  game  of  chess,  on  whidi 
liiey  have  some  curious  treatises.*"!  As  tile  game  of  diess  is  a  species  of  art, 
the  account  of  it  seems  to  belong  to  this  place ;  and  as  it  has  been  posted  Ugh 
aoMmg  the  proo6  of  the  supposed  civilization  of  the  Hindus,  we  must  see  what 
it  really  imports.  Though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Hindus  invented  the 
game,  except  their  own  pretensions,  wbach  as  evidence  are  of  very  little  value, 

fe^tioa.'*  The  ii>b6  Dvbon  (p.  468)  obeenrei,  **  tial  the  cHtaamental  arts,  tiich  8»  psintia^, 
instnimieDtal  music,  and  the  like,  are  extremely  low  in  estimation.  Hardlyany  but  the  lew  tribe  of 
the  Mushiers  exercise  the  first  of  these;  and  music  is  nearly  confined  to  the  baibers  and  Pariahs  ; 
instrumental  music  wholly  so.  Tbe  small  encouragement  these  two  arts  recdve  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  little  progress  titey  haive  ande.  In  paintag,  nodiing  can  beseen  but  metfe  daubing, 
set  off  wiA  biif^  cridors  and  extraTagaal  glare.  And  thougl^  al!  Hindus  are  great  lovers  of 
music,  ihCroduci^g  it  into  aO  their  eiv9  and  religious  ccrcuiomes,  yetl  ean  wodi  thai  it  is  sliB  in 
its  infancy.'* 

*  Royid  Gommeat.  part  ii^  bo^krit.  chap^  xxx.  Freaier  (Voyage  to  the  Sooth  Sea,  p.  W3)  says 
of  llie  siimie  people,  "  They  hate  a  genius  Ibr  arts,  and  ve  good  at  imitating  what  they  see,  but 
Tery  poor  at  invention." 

f  See  the  Discoorse,  Asia^ Researches,  i.  ^939.  ^*  Invented  apolognes  f*  as  weUmighthe  tell  us 
they  invented  language.  And  the  *^  decimal  scab  /"  as  if  they  were  the  only  nation  that  had  ten 
fingers !  or,  as  if  most  nations  had  not  been  led,  by  the  simple  and  very  natural  process  of 
counting  by  the  fingers,  to  denominate  and  distkigiush  numbers  by  eomparisoB  widi  thaf  sam  1 
The  Scandinavians,  Mallet  informs  us,  counted  up  the  unities  to  twelve,  and  denominated  higher 
numbers  by  comparison  with  twelve,  which,  he  justly  Femarks,  is  piefisrable  to  ten,  as  being  mora 
divisible  into  fractions.  MaHet,  Introd.  Hist.  Denmark,  vol.  L  chap.  xin.  The  Swedes  and  Ice* 
landers,  as  well  as  Scotch,  retain  a  memorial  of  this  in  their  great  himdred.  FVom  Mr.  Park  we 
learn  that  some  of  the  negro  tribes  in  AlHca  counted  only  five,  the  number  of  fingers  on  one  of 
the  hands,  and  then  doubled;  tiius,  mstead  of  six,  they  sttd  five  and  one ;  seven,  five  and  two, 
^c    Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  17. 
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Book  II.  it  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  inTention  of  ingenious  games  is  a  feat  mos 
^^~"^>^'*~^  commonly  displayed  by  nations  in  their  rude  condition.  It  is  prior  to  the  birth 
of  industry,  that  men  have  the  strongest  need  for  games,  to  rdieve  them  fi:oih 
the  pain  of  idleness :  at  that  period  they  are  most  addicted  to  gaming ;  bestow 
upon  it  the  greatest  portion  of  time ;  and  most  intensely  fix  upon  it  all  their 
Acuities.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  occupation  and  resourqe  of  a  rude  mind, 
whenever  destitute  of  the  motives  to  industry.  The  valuable. and  intelligent 
historian  of  Chili  observes  of  a  tribe,  but  a  few  removes  from  the  savage  state ; 
^  If  what  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  asserts  is  true,  that  men  have  never  discovered 
greater  talents  than  in  the  invention  of  the  different  kinds  of  games,  the  Arau* 
canians  may  justly  daim  the  merit  of  not  being  in  this  respect  inferior  to  other 
nations.  Their  games  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  very  ingenious ; 
they  are  divided  into  the  sedentary  and  gymnastic.  It  is  a  curious  feet,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  that  among  the  first  is  the  game  of  chess,  which  they  cal 
comican,  and  which  has  been  known  to  them  from  time  immemorial.  The  game 
of  quechUf  which  they  esteem  highly,  has  a  great  affinity  to  that  of  backgam- 
mon, but  instead  of  dice  they  make  use  of  triangular  pieces  of  bone  marked  with 
points,  which  they  throw  with  a  little  hoop  or  circle,  supported  by  two  p^."* 
Knew  the  art  Though  the  Hindus  knew  the  art  of  making  a  species  of  rude  glass,  which 
glass,  b^not  was  manufactured  into  trinkets  and  ornaments  for  the  women,  they  had  never 
to  anywlefai  possesscd  Sufficient  ingenuity  to  apply  it  to  the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  it 

purpose. 

0 

*  Molina,  Civil  Hist,  of  Chili,  book  ii.  chap.  x.  The  Peraians  daim  the  inventimi  of  this  game ; 
and  as  their  game  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  Hindus,  it  is  {wobable  they  are  both  in- 
ventions. See  Chardin,  Voy.  en  Petse,  iii.  62.  Gibbon^  viL  276}  marics  a  fact  in  the  narrative  of 
Paul  Diaconusy  expressive  of  the  manners  of  the  Heruli:  Dum  ad  tabulam  ludereCi  while  he. 
played  at  draughts,  sajni  Gibbon;  but  he  might  as  well  have  said  cheeis;  for  the  word  as  much  ex- 
presses the  one  as  the  other :  And  we  know  thaty  among  the  ScandmavianSy  a  game  ,very  closely 
resembling  chess  was  known.  The  ancient  chronicles  of  the  Scandinavians  frequently  present  us 
with  young  warriom  endeavourii^  to  acquire  the  good  opinion  of  their  mistresses  by  boasting  of 
their  accomplishments,  such  as  their  ikiU  at  chesSf  their  dexterity  m  swimming  and  skating,  their 
talents  in  poe<^,  and  thdir  knowing  all  the  stars  by  their  names.  Mallet,  Introd.  Hist.  Denmark, 
chap.  xiiL  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us  that  the  chess  of  the  Chinese  is  totally  different  from  that  both 
of  the  Hindus  and  Persians.  Travels  in  China,  p.  158.  It  has  been  therefore  probably,  in  each  of 
those  cases,  a  separate  invention.  The  idea  that  chess  was  invented  by  the  Hindus  was,  we 
believe,  first  started  by  Hyde  (de  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  ii.  1.),  and  thereafter  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted.  The  curious  reader  may  see  an  interesting  description  of  a  game  at  chess  by  four  Brah- 
mens,  in  Moor's  Hist,  of  Capt.  Little's  Detachment,  p.  139.  That  there  are  books  in  India  con- 
taining the  doctrine  of  chess  proves  nothing.  There  are  books  in  Icelandici  on  the  art  of  poetry, 
but  ^e  Icdaoders  wei^  not  the  invenUus  of  poetry. 
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is  90  admirably  adapted.    There  are  few  dimates  in  whidi  the  ose  of  glass  is  Chap.  VIIT. 
more  conducive  to  comfort  in  the  windows  of  houses,  than  in  Hindustan ;  yet '— -v^— 
this  accommodation  the  Hindus  had  nevec  learnt  to  afford  themselves.     Of  its 
adaptation  to  optical  purposes  they  were  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  astonisl^  and  con- 
founded at  the  effects  of  a  common  spy-glass.     They  are  unable  to  construct 
fiimaces  sufficiently  powerfiil  to  melt  either  European  glass,  or  ca^t  iron.* 

In  almost  every  manufacture,  and  certainly  as  a  manufacturing  people  in  ge-  in  the  mecha- 
neral,  the  Hindus  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese.     Yet  Sir  William  Jones  says  of  that  Hiudas  have 
latter  people )  ^*  Thar  mechanical  arts  have  nothing  in  them  characteristic  of  a  ^  J^^te 
particular  family;  nothing  which  any  set  of  men,   in   a  country  so  highly  of  the  Chinese. 
favoured  by  nature,  might  not  have  discovered  and  improved."  f     The  partialities, 
which  it  was  so  much  his  nature  to  feel,  prevented  him  from  perceiving  how  much 
less  entitled  to  any  kind  of  admiration  were  the  arts  of  another  people,  whom  he 
had  adopted  it  as  a  business  to  eulogize. 

"<<  *  Buchanim'fl  Journey  throu|^  Mysore,  &c  iii.  370.  Dr.  Temumt  bbjb  ;  ^^Before  the  arrival 
pf  the  Europeans,  there  was  not  a  house  in  all  India  furnished  with  glass  windows;  even  at  present, 
when  glass  is  so  common  here,  I  believe  none  of  the  natives  have  availed  themselves  of  so  obvious 
a  remedy.  Glass  is  considered  by  the  Europeans  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  construction 
of  every  Bungalow  at  the  upper  stations :  they  have  even  introduced  the  use  of  it  into  the  camp. 
Several  officers  carry,  on  their  march,  a  frame  of  gluss,  which  they  fix  in  the  mndward  door  of 
thar  tents,  during  the  hot  winds,  should  the  service  call  them  mto  the  field  at  that  season." 
Indian  Recreations,  L  325.  .See  too  Voyage  aux  Indes,  par  le  P.  Paulini,  ii.  403,  4M. 
The  Jews  first  discovered  the  art  of  making  glass*  Taciti  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  vii ;  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap. 
xix;  also,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  xxvi;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi;  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  19.  The 
Hindus  seem  to  be  considerably  behind  the  perfection  which  the  Japanese  have  attained  in  the 
useful  arts.  <<  As  to  all  sorts  of  handicrafts,'"  says  Ksempfer,  <<  either  curious  or  u^t^fiil,  they  are 
so  far  from  having  occasion  fi>r  masters,  that  they  rather  exceed  all  other  nations  in  ingenuity  and 
neatness  of  workmanship,  particularly  in  brass,  gold,  silver,  copper.  What  skill  they  have  in 
working  and  tempering  of  iron,  is  evident  by  the  goodness  and  neatness  of  their  arms.  No . 
nation  in  the  EaiBt  is  so  dexterous  and  ingenious,  in  maUng,  earring,  graving,  gilding  of  servaas, 
which  is  a  particular  kind  of  a  precious,  blacUsh  metal,  made  artificially  of  a  mixture  of  copper 
with  a  little  gold.  They  weave  silken  stuff  so  fine,  so  neat  and  equal,  that  they  are  inimitable 
«ven  to  the  Chinese/'    Ksempfer,  Hist,  of  Japan,  Appendix^  p.  62. 

t  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Pisoourse  on  die  Qiinese. 
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CHAP-  IX* 

Literature. 

Book  U.  ^^  ^^e  knowledge  of  what  conduces  to  the  augmentation  of  human  enjoyment 
^  and  the  diminution  of  human  misery^  is  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  human  life ;  and  as  literature^  if  not  synonymous  with  that 
knowledge,  is  its  best  friend  and  its  inseparable  companion,  the  literature  of  a 
country  is  on€  of  the  sources  from  which  the  surest  inferences  may  be  drawn 
respecting  the  state  of  its  civilization. 
Poetrr.  1^^  ^^  literature  is  poetry.     Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  passions,  and 

men  fed  before  they  speculate.  The  earliest  poetry  is  the  expressioii  of  the 
feelings,  by  wlndb  the  minds  of  rude  men  are  most  powerfully  actuated. 
Prior,  also,  tp  the  invention  of  writing,  men  are  directed  to  the  use  of  versification 
by  the  aid  which  it  affords  to  the  memory.  As  every  thing  of  which  the  recol- 
lection is  valujihle  n)ust  be  handed  down  by  tradition^  whatever  tends  to  make 
the  tradition  accurate  is  of  ocnrresponding  importance.  No  contrivance  to  this 
end  is  comparable  to  verse ;  which  preserves  the  ideas,«  by  preserving  the  very 
words.  It  is  in  verse  that  not  only  the  few  historical  facts  are  preserved,  to 
which  the  curiosity  of  a  rude  age  attaches  itself,  but  in  which  are  promulgated 
the  tm^vipfifl  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances  of  law.  Even  after  the  noble  art 
of  writing  is  known,  the  habit  of  oonsigqing  to  verse  every  idea  destined  for  per* 
manency  continues,  till  certain  new  steps  are  performed  in  the  intellectual  career.* 

*  ^  It  was  long  before  manjund  knew  the  art  of  writing ;  but  they  very  early  invented  several 
meAods  to  sapj^y,  in  a  good  measure,  that  want.  The  method  moat  commonly  used  was,  to 
compose  their  histories  in  verse,  and  smg  them.  Legislators  made  use  of  tiiis  expedi^it  to  c<m- 
sign  and  hand  down  to  posterity  their  regulations.  The  first  laws*  of  all  nations  were  composed  in 
verse,  and  sung.  Apollo,  according  to  »Tery  ancient  tradition,  was  <«e  of  the  first  legislators. 
The  same  tradition  says,  that  he  published  his  laws  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  had  set  them  to  music.  We  have  certain  proof  that  the  first  laws  of  Greece  were  a  kind  of 
songs.  The  laws  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  verses  which  they  sung.  Tuiston  was 
regarded  by  the  Germans  as  their  first  lawgiver.  They  said  he  put  his  laws  into  verses  and  songs. 
This  ancient  .custom  was  long  kept  up  by  several  nations.*'  Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  i.  28. 
See  the  various  authorities  there  quoted.  The  laws  of  the  Druids  were  in  verse.  Henry,  Hbt. 
of  Great  Britain,  i.  815. 
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At  this  first  stage  the  literature  of  the  Hindus  has  always  remained.  The  Cuap.  IX. 
hafait  of  expressing  every  thing  in  verse,  a  habit  which  uigent  necessity  imposes 
upon  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  permanent  signs,  and  which  the 
power  of  custom  upholds,  till  after  a  certain  progress  in  improvipment,  even 
among  those  to  whom  •permanent  signs  are  known,  exists  among  the  Hindus  to 
Ae  present  hour.  All  their  compositif  ns,  with  wonderfiiUy  few  exceptions, 
whatever  may  be  the  subject,  axe  in  verse.  For  history  they  have  only  certain 
narrative  poems,  whidi  depart  fiom  all  resemblance  to  truth  and  nature ;  and 
have  evidently  no  &rther  connexion  with  tad  than  the  use  of  certain  names, 
and  a  few  remote  allusions.  Their  laws,  like  those  of  rude  nations  in  gieneral* 
are  in  verse.  Thebr  sacred  books  are  in  verse ;  and  even  their  books  of  science ; 
and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  their  very  dictionaries.  * 

There  is  scarody  any  point  connected  with  the  state  dP  Hindu  society,  on  which 
the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  entinisiasm  has  more  signally  disfdiqred  itself  than  tiie 
poetry  of  the  Hindus.  Among  those  whose  disposition  was  more  to  admire  than 
,  deplore,  scarcely  any  poetry  has  been  regarded  as  presenting  higher  claims  to  ad« 
miration.  Among  tiie  Hindus  there  are  two  great  poems,  the  Ramayan,  and  tiie 
Mahabarat,  which  are  long  narratives^  or  rather  miscellanies,  in.  verse,  and  have 
in  some  degree  puzzled  their  admirfgrs,  whether  to  denominate  them  histories,  or 
epic  poems.  By  the  Hindus  themselves,  they  are  moreover  r^;anled  as  books 
of  religion ;  nay  finrther,  as  books  of  law ;  and  in  the  Digest  which  tiie  Brah- 
mens,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  have  reoestiy  conqnled, 
the  text  of  these  poems  is  inserted  as  text  of  the  law,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  text  of  any  otiier  legal  authority  and  standard.  They  may  even  be  Re- 
garded as  books  of  philosophy ;  and  accordingly  the  part  of  tiie  Mahabarat 
with  the  translation  of  which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  favoured  us,  he  actually  presents 
to  his  reader  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  specimens  of  the  philosophical  specu- 
lations of  the  country. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  present  purpose  to  speak  of  these  poans  in  more 
than  general  terms.     They  describe  a  series  of  actions  in  which  a  number  of 

*  **  Le  DictioDiuuare  AmarMmha  ert  ecrit  en  vera  Sanscrit,  cmnme  toug  lee  anciens  livres,  et  n'est 
pas  cliTu6  par  chapitres  comme  lea  notrea,  maiapArolaaaeadenoiiia.  ....  ainai  .  • ,  •  claase  Svarg- 
gavarggOj  c'est  k  dire  claase  dea  nooas  qui  appariiennent  au  ciel ;  Manouchavarf^Oy  de  ceux  qui 
apportiennent  illioiiime,  drc/*  Voyage  anx  Indes  Oricptales,  par  le  P.  Faulini,  u.  228.  ^'  Presque 
tons  lea  livfes  Indiois  sont  ecrits  en  ¥en.  L*astronomie,  la  medicine,  lliistoire,  tout  se  chante.*' 
Sbid.  p.  S69.  Hie  same  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Germans ;  <<  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis, 
quodunum  apud  illoa  memorise  et  annalium  genus  est,  Tuistonem,  &c."  Tadt.  de  Mor.  Germ, 
cap.  X. 
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Boor  IL  men  and  gods  are  jointly  engaged.  These  fictions  are  m^i*e  extravagaot,  and 
more  unnatural,  not  only  less  correspondent  with  the  physical  and  moral  laws 
of  this  globe,  but  in  reality,  less  ingenious,  more  monstrous,  with'  less  of  any 
thing  that  can  engage  the  affection,  awaken  sympathy,  or  excite  admiration, 
reverence,  or  terror,  than  the  poems  of  any  other^  even  the  rudest  people  with 
whom  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us  acquainted.*  They 
are  excessively  prolix  and  tedious.  They  are  often,  through  long  pas- 
sages, trifling  and  childish  to  a  degree,  which  those  acquainted  with  only 
European  poetry  can  hardly  conceive.  Of  the  style  in  which  they  are  com* 
posed  it  is  far  from  too  much  to  say,  that  all  the  vices  which  characterize  the 
style  of  rude  nations,  and  particularly  those  of  Asia,  they  exhibit  in  perfection. 
Inflation;  metaphors ^rpetual,  and  these  the  most  violent  and  strained,  oftea 
the  most  unndtural  and  ridiculous ;  obscurity  ;  tautology ;  repetition  ;  verbosity ; 
confusion ;  incoherence ;  distinguish  the  Mahabarat  and  Ramayan,  m  a  degree 
to  which  no  parallel  has  yet  been  discovered.  That  amid  the  numberless 
effusions  which  a  wild  imagination  throws  forth,  in  its  loose  and  thoughtless^ 
career,  there  should  now  and  then  be  something  which  approaches  the  confines 
of  reason  and  taste,  and  capable  of  delighting  even  a  cultivated  mind,  is  so  &r 
from  surprising,  that  it  would  be  truly  surprising  if  there  were  not.  A  happy 
description,  or  here  and  there  the* vivid  conception  of  a  striking  circumstance, 
are  not  sufficient ;  the  exact  obs^vation  of  nature^  and  the  symmetry  of  a 
whole,  are  necessary  to  designate  the  poetry  of  a  cultivated  people. 

*  Even  Mr.  Maurice,  whose  appetite  for  Hindu  miradesiB  not  easily  overcome,  could  not  digest 
the  beauties  of  their  historic  muse.  After  an  exhibition  of  some  of  these  specimens  in:  his  history,  he 
says,  "  I  know  not  whether  some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  so  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  Indian 
historic  muse,  as  to  rejoice  that  the  Ramayan  (only  passages  of  it  were  then  in  an  English  dress) 
has  not  been  translated ;  for  certainly  inflated  accounts  of  the  combats  of  giants,  hurling  rocks, 
and  darting  serpents  at  one  another,  and  of  monsters,  whose  blood,  spouting  forth  in  ton^nt^  is 
formed  into  considerable  rivers,  are  not  very  consistent  with  the  sober  and  dignified  page  of  his- 
tory." Maurice,  Hist,  of  Hindustan,  ii.  100.^  **  To  the  above  list  of  absurdities,  we  may  add. 
monsters  with  ten  heads  and  a  hundred  hands,  which  continue  to  fight  after  all  their  heads  are  cut 
offf  and  mow  down  whole  battalions."  Ibid.  p.  248.  '<  The  minute  accounts  of  incantations  and 
combats  of  giants,  that  fill  the  Indian  legends,  however  they  may  astonish  the  oriental  literati 
have  no  charm  for  the  polished  scholar  of  western  dimes,  and  are  justly  consigned  to  puerile 
reading."  Ibid.  p.  251.  Yet  Sir  William  Jones  could  say,  **  The  first  poet  of  the  Hindus  was 
the  great  Valmic ;  and  his  Ramayan  is  an  epic  poem  on  the  story  of  Rama  (or  rather  of  the  three 
Ramas,)  which  in  unity  of  action,  magnificence  of  imagery,  and  elegance  of  style,  far  surpasses 
the  learned  and  elaborate  work  of  Nonnus."  See  Asiat.  Res.  i.  258.  We  strongly  suspect  tl)a6 
Sir  William  Jones  never  read  the  poem ;  or  more  of  it  than  scraps. 
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Of  the  poems  in  dialogue,  or  in  the  dramatic  form,  which  have  been  pro-  Chap.  IX. 
diioed  among  the  Hindus,  Sacontala  has  been  selected  as  the  most  favourable 
specimen.  The  author,  Calidas,  though  he  left  only  two  dramatic  pieces.  Sir 
William  Jones  denominates  the  Shakespeare  of  India,  and  tells  us  that  he  stands 
next  in  rqiutation  to  their  great  historic  poets^  Valmic  and  Vyasa.  As  this  is  by 
fiEu:  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  specimens  of  Hindu  literature  yet  known  to  Euro- 
peans, an  account  of  it  will  be  instructive. 

Sacontala  was  the  daughter  of  a  pious  king,  named  Causica,  and  of  a  god- 
dess  of  the  lower  heaven ;  brought  up  by  a  devout  hermit,  as  his  daughter,  in. a 
consecrated  grove.  The  sovereign  of  the  district,  on  a  hunting  excurdon,  comes 
by  accident  into  the  forest.  He  observes  Sacontala,  with  her  two  companions, 
the  daughters  of  the  hermit,  in  the  grove,  with  watering  pots  in  their  hands, 
watering  their  plants.  Instantly  he  is  captivated.  He  enters  inUn  conversation 
with  the  damsels,  and  Sacontala  is  secretly  enamoured.  The  king  dismisses 
his  attendants,  and  resolves  to  remain  some  time  in  the  forest,  to  cultivate  the 
interest  of  his  passion.  In  a  little  time  the  quality  of  the  lover  is  ascertained, 
while  the  secret  agitation  in  the  bosom  of  Sacontala  throws  her  into  a  languor 
which  resemUes  disease.  The  king  overhears  a  conversation  between  her  and 
her  two  firiends,  in  which,  being  closely  interrogated,  she  confesses  her  love. 
Upon  this  he  discovers  himself,  and  declares  his  passion.  The  two  friends  am- 
trive  to  leave  the  lovers  together,  when  they  consummate  ^^  that  kind  of  mar- 
riage which  two  lovers  contract  from  the  desire  of  amorous  embraces.*"  Though, 
according  to  the  notions  of  a  refined  people,  so  precipitate  a  conclusion  would 
have  been  irrecondleable  with  the  laws  both  of  decorum  and  morality,  this  is 
one  of  the  numerous  marriages  legal  among  the  Hindus.  Presently,  however, 
the  king  is  summoned  to  the  court.  He  promises  to  send  for  his  wife  in  three 
days,  and  leaves  with  her  a  ring.  In  the  mean  time  a  Brahmen,  of  a  proud  and 
choleric  temper,  comes  to  the  residence  of  the  hermit,  when  his  two  daughters 
are  at  a  little  distance,  and  Sacontala  lies  fast  asleep.  Finding  no  one  to  receive 
him  with  the  expected  hospitality  and  honours,  he  utters  the  following  impre- 
cation :  ^*  He  on  whcmi  thou  art  meditating,  on  whom  alone  thy  heart  is 
now  fixed,  while  thou  neglectest  a  pure  gem  of  devotion  who  demands  hospi«> 
tality,  shall  forget  thee  when  thou  seest  him  next,  as  a  man  restored  to  sobriety 
forgets  the  words  which  he  uttered  in  a  state  of  intoxication."  This  malediction, 
which  faQs  upon  Sacontala,  is  overheard  by  her  companions,  and  fills  them  with 
horror  and  consternation.  They  hasten  to  appease  the  angry  Brahmen ;  who 
tells  them^  his  words  cannot  be  recalled,  but  the  spell  would  be  dissolved  when 
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Book  II.  the  lord  of  Sacontala  should  look  upon  his  ring.  Her  twd  friends  agree  to  conoeal 
the  calamity  frcHn  Sacontala,  who  now  hnguidies  at  the  neglect  of  her  husbeiKl^ 
and  finds  herself  pregnant  The  hermit  Canna,  who  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
the  king  was  absent  from  home>  returns,  and  is,  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  made 
acquainted  with  the  events  which  have  intervened.  Encou^raged  by  good  omen% 
he  soothes  Sacontala,  and  resolves  to  send  her  to  her  lord.  Her  friends,  should 
he  not  immediately  recognise  her,  instruct  her  to  ih&w  him  the  ring.  Arrived 
at  the  palace,  she  is  disowned  by  the  king ;  she  thinks  ^  of  the  ring,  but  dis- 
covers it  is  lost  The  king  treats  her,  and  the  messengers  who  brought  her,  as 
impostors ;  and  orders  them  to  be  taken  into  custody.  But  while  they  are  con- 
veying her  away,  a  body  of  light,  descending  in  a  female  shape,  receives  her 
into  its  bosom  and  disappears ;  upon  which  the  king  regards  the  whole  sc^e  as 
a  piece  of  sorcery,  and  dismisses  it  from  his  thoughts.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  ring  is  found,  and  conveyed  to  the  king ;  when  his  wife,  and  aU  the  con«- 
nected  circumstances,  immediately  rush  upon  his  mind.  He  is  then  plunged  into 
affliction ;  ignorant  where  Sacontala  may  be  found.  In  this  despondency,  he  is 
summoned  by  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament,  to  iaid  him  against  a  race  of 
giants  whom  Indra  is  unable  to  subdue.  Having  ascended  to  the  cdestial 
regions,  and  acquitted  himsdf  gloriously  in  the  divine  service,  he  is  conveyed, 
in  his  descent  to  the  eardi,  to  the  mountain  Hemacuta,  *^  where  Casyapa,  fiEithet 
of  the  immortals,  and  Aditi  his  consort,  reside  in  Messed  retirement.'*  To  this 
sacied  spot  had  Sacontala,  by  her  mother's  influence,  been  conveyed ;  and  there 
she  had  brought  forth  her  son,  a  wonderful  infant,  whom  his  father  found  at 
play  with  a  lion's  whelp,  and  making  the  ammal  feel  the  superiority  of  his 
sti^ngth.  The  king  now  recognizes  his  wife  and  his  son,  of  whom  the  most 
remarkable  things  are  portended ;  and  perfect  happiness  succeeds. 

There  is  surely  nothing  in  the  invention  of  this  story  which  is  above  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  in  an  uncultivated  age.  With  the  scenay  and  the 
manners  which  the  Hindu  poet  has  perpetually  present  to  his  observation,  and 
the  mythology  which  perpetually  re^s  in  his  thoughts,  the  incidents  are  amofig 
the  most  obvious,  and  the  most  easy  to  be  imagined,  which  it  was  possible  tor 
him  to  choose.  Two  persons  of  cdestial  beauty  and  accomplishments  meet 
t(!^ether  in  a  solitary  place,  and  fall  mutually  in  love :  To  the  invention  of  this 
scene  biit  little  ingenuity  can  be  duppo^ed  to  be  requisite.  To  create  an  interest 
in  this  love,  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  crossed.  Surely  no  contrivance  for 
such  a  purpose  was  ever  less  entitled  to  admiration  than  the  curse  of  a  Brahmen. 
A  ring  with  power  to  dissolve  the  charm,  and  that  ring  at  the  moment  of  ne- 
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oenity  lost,  ase  contrivanoes  to  bring  about  a  great  events  wbich  not  only  dis*  Csap.  Hi. 
{day  the  rodeness  of  an  ignorant  age,  but  hare  been  literally,  or  almost  literally, 
repeated  innumerable  times  in  tbe  &blBS  of  other  uncultivated  nations  Ta 
overocNne  the  difficulties  which  die  interest  of  the  plot  rendered  it  necessary  to 
raise,  by  carrying  a  man  to  heaven  to  conquer  giants  tar  a  god,  for  whom  the 
god  was  not  a  match,  is  an  e3q;iedient  which  requires  neither  art  nor  invention ; 
and  which  could  never  be  ^fadured,  where  judgment  and  taste  have  received  any 
considerable  culture. 

The  poem,  indeed,  has  some  beautiful  passages.  The  courtship  between 
Sacontala  and  Dushmantu,  that  is  the  name  of  The  king,  is  delicate  and  in-* 
teresting ;  and  the  workings  of  the  passion  in  two  amiable  minds  are  naturally 
and  vividly  pourtrayed.  The  picture  of  the  friendship  which  exists  between  the 
three  youthfiil  maidens  is  tender  and  delightfid ;  and  the  scene  which  takes  place 
when  Sacontala  is  about  to  leave  the  peacefiil  hermitage  where  she  had  happily 
spent  her  youth ;  her  expressions  of  tenderness  to  her  fiiends,  her  affiectiouate 
parting  with  the  domestic  animals  she  had  tended,  and  even  with  the  flowers  and 
trees  in  which  Ae  had  ddjghted,  breathe  more  than  pastoral  sweetness.  Theses 
however,  are  precisely  the  ideas  and  affections,  wherever  the  scene  is  a  peaceful 
one,  which  naturally  arise  in  the  simplest  •  staite  of  society,  as  the  fables  of  tbe 
golden  age  and  of  Arcadia  abundantiy  testify ;  and  in  whatever  constitutes  tbe 
beauty  of  these  scenes  they  ate  rivalled  by  the  song  of  Solomon,  which  is 
avowedly  the  production  of  a  simple  and  unpolished  age.*  Beyond  these  few 
passages,  there  is  nothing  in  Sacontala,  which  either  accords  with  the  under* 
standing,  or  can  gratify  the  &ncy,  of  an  instructed  people.  \ 

Sir  William  Jones,  who,  on  the  sul^ect  of  a  supposed  ancient  state  of  high 
civilization,  riches,  and  haj^iness  among  the  Hindus,  takes  every  thing  for 
granted,  not  only  without  pro(tf,  but  in  (^ipoation  to  almost  every  thing,  saving 
the  assumptions  of  the  Brahmens,  which  could  lead  him  to  a  diffnient  conclu- 
sion, says,  ^  The  dramatic  species  of  entertainment  must  have  been  carried  to 
great  perfection,  when  Vicramaditya,  who  reigned  in  the  first  century  before 

*  Of  the  Song  of  Solomon  Voltaire,  notwiAstanding  all  his  prejadices  against  the  Jewa,  eon^ 
iesses,  **  Apris  tout,  ce  cantique  est  un  morceau  predeux  de  Tantiqu^  C'e^t  le  seul  livre  d'amour 
^  noiia  soil  weati  des  Hebreux.  II  y  est  souvent  pazlc  de  jouisaance.  C'est  une  eglogue  Juive. 
ILe  style  est  comme  celui  de  toua  les  ouvrages  d'eloquence  des  Hebreux,  sans  liaison,  sans  suite, 
plein  de  repetitions,  confus,  ridiculement  metaphorique ;  mais  il  y  a  des  endroits  qui  respirent  la 
naivet6  et  Tamour.  YoAtBore  Diction.  Fhilos.  Mot  Solomon.  The  criticism  would  in  most 
respects  exactly  suit  Sacontaku 
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Book  II.  Christ,  gave  encouragement  to  poets,  philologeTS,  and  mathematicians,  at  a  time 
when  the  Britons  were  as  unlettered  and  unpdished  as  the  army  of  Hanumat  "* 
Sir  William  forgets  that,  even  a  century  before  Christ,  the  Britons  had  thar 
Druids;  between  whom  and  the  Brahmens,  in  character,  doctrines,  and  ac« 
quirements,  a  remarkable  similarity  has  been  traced.  The  conformities  in  thdr 
religious  system  have  already  been  remarked.  All  their  doctrines,  their  narra- 
tives, and  even  the  laws  of  which  they  were  the  prtynulgators,  were  delivered 
in  verse.  *^  They  had  made  considerable  progress,**  says  Dr.  Heniy,  ^  in  several 
branches  of  learning.  We  shall  be  confirmed  in  this,**  he  adds,  ^  by  observing 
the  respectful  terms  in  which  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of  their 
learning.  Diogenes  Laertius  places  them  in  the  same  nuik,  in  point  of  learning 
and  philosophy,  with  the  Chaldeans  of  Assyria,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the 
gjrmnosophists  and  Brachmans  of  India.  Both  Caesar  and  Mela  observe,  that 
they  had  fonned  very  large  systems  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy ;  and 
that  these  systems,  together  with  their  observations  on  other  parts  of  learnings 
were  so  voluminous,  that  their  scholars  spent  no  less  than  twenty  years  in 
making  themselves  masters  of  them,  and  in  getting  by  heart  that  infinite  mul- 
titude of  verses  in  which  they  were  contained.**  f 

The  mere  existence,  however,  of  dramatic  entertainments  has  been  held  forth, 
in  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  as  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  whose  imagination  on  the  accom{di^unents  of  the  orientals  delighted 
to  gild,  and  hardly  set  any  limit  to  its  glittering  creations,  thinlcs  the  representa- 
tion of  Sacontala  must  have  been  something  pre-eminently  glorious ;  as  the  sce- 
nery must  have  been  striking ;  and  **  as  there  is  good  reason,""  he  says,  <<  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  court  at  Avanti  was  equal  in  brilliancy,  in  the  reign  of  Yicrama- 
ditya,  to  that  of  any  monarch  in  any  age  or  country.""  ^  To  how  great  a  degreie 
this  latter  supposition  is  erroneous,  we  shall  presently  see.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  nations  may  be  acquainted  with  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, who  have  made  but  little  progress  in  knowledge  and  civilization.  In  ex- 
tent of  dominion,  power,  and  every  thing  on  which  the  splendour  of  a  court 
depends,  it  will  not,  probably,  be  alleged,  that  any  Hindu  sovereign  ever  sur- 
passed the  present  emperors  of  China.  The  Chinese,  too,  are  excessively  fond  of 
dramatic  performances ;  and  they  excel  in  poetry  as  well  as  the  Hindus ;  yet 
our  British  ambassador  and  his  retinue  found  their  dramatic  representations  very 

*  Prefkce  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Translation  of  Sacontabk 
t  Heniy's  Hist,  of  Great  BritaiDi  ii.  5>  and  i.  153. 
{  Fte&ce  to  Sacontala. 
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rade  aad  did  etrtertainineiils.*  Gardbssd  de  la  Vega,  on  the  wAjtct  of.  Che  Coay.  IX. 
andeiit  Peravians,  says,  ^  The  Amautas,  who  were  men  of  the  best  ingenuity 
amo^g^  thai,  inyeBted  comedies  and  ttagedies,  which  in  their  solemn  fettfarals 
ih^  refsneseated  before  tiieir  )dng  and  the  beds  of  Jhis  comt.«— The  |ilbt  or  aign* 
ment  of  their  tragecKes  was  to  represent  their  ittilitaTj  eiqiloitsy  and  the  triiaB|ihfrj 
dietaries,  aad  h&Mc  actions  of  their  renowned  aMk^'f  ^^  Drsnmtic  as  wefi  at 
Ifiic  poetiy,"  says  Clavigipfo^  ^  was  greatly  in  repute  among  the  Mexicans.'' 
He  then  describes  thefar  tfaeatns^  and  adUs^  '^  Botiirini  says,  thi^  the  Mex« 
ican  coaoedies  were  exoeUent*'^^ 

As  poetey  is  the  first  culti^atod  of  aU  the  bnmdbes  of  fitexaiure^  tfaerfc  is  at 
least  one  remwduihle  instance,  tiiat  of  Hoaaer,  to  prove  that  in  a  rude  stirte  bf 
society  it  may  aopiire  esttraoidinaiy  perfeetiDni  At  a  poittt  fsf  iinviltEaliQii  Isrwto 
Ihan  that  wUch  we  snppose  the  Hmdns  to  ha^  ohtldned,  better  poetry  than 
theirs  may  be  foandi  From  the  effects  ptodnced  by  the  ptetic  dedamatioils  of 
the  Druids,  it  i»  certain  that  tb^  lausft  luM  possessed'  the  fiMOlty  of  wwking 
pawerfuUj  on  the  imaginations  and  sympathies  of  their  asuUence.  The  GeUk 
poetry,  ascribed  to  Ossian^  and  other  bards^  in^ch,  whateFer  age,  morcr  rsomt  Bi 
asoie  remote,  may  be  tedgned  by  contsovei^  for  its  date,  is,  beyond  a:  daiiM^ 
the  psodnetien  of  a  pe^e  whose  ideas  wei^  ettremelysoaa^  and  thlnr  laannets 
Yude,  surpasses  in  eirery  point  of  exeeUimee^  the  sterile  exftwragaaae  af  ihe 
poetry  <if  the^  Ifindas.  In  so  rude  a  state  ofsoeiely  as  thitt  whidi  eoaisted  is  thi 
Bortlv^  SuiDpe^ia  Damsark,  Icdaa4  Sweden,  a*  the  time  of  onr  AilgitK-firfiroft 
pgiarcbiBs,  thetHUMber  of  poets,  and  tiie  pasver  of  tiieir  cmbposilioQk,  were  eksf 
eeiedia^  great  '^  Thepoete  of  the  north  /  (to  use  tbe  woids  of  Dr.  Hdory) 
^'  were  partieuha-ly  fiuAous  in  tfais'  periMU  and  greatly  ceroMd  by  tuat  Asigl^ 
Saxonkmgiw^^It  wduUrbeendfeas^T  (sayaaarexddladtantiqttary)  <  to  name,  ail  the 

*««WMdisddnBM»'*LofdMacsiiaMycaibtheBi.    Bwfaa'sLifeofLsrdli&aaaisyviitaSi 

t  Royal  (^onmcstaries  of  Peniy  book  iL  chqp.  xt. 

X  Clavigefoy  Hist,  of  Moxico,  book  vii.  sect.  43.  Carli  (Lettres  AmericaineSi  u  296)  says,  <'  Mai* 
que  direz  vous  si  je  tous  assure  que  les  Peruyiens  jouoient  des  comedies  pendant  ces  fltes^  et 
qo4h  atmoient  passbtm^ment  ce  plaisir.  Cela  est  cependant  vrai.  La  comedie  faisoit  done  un 
des  phisbs  te  l^ni ;  mais  b  tragMie  eiak  pr^fMe  d  Thseds^  donClepeupieetcritrepabfieahL 
Chez  uopesqfl&ii)4fipaidant0itseplakifcoduJBehs-l7^ 

k  la  generation  actuelle,  qui  la  transmet  i  la  suivante^ Stais  ofta  aossi  remsrqirf  ce  g<ml 

du  theatre  chez  piusieurs  peuples  des  ties  du  Sud." — ^But  an  art  wfaicb  is  known  to  the  isfasidefa 
of  the  South  Sea,  is  not  a  proof  of  high  ctyilization.  The  people  in  the  Birman  empire  are  fond 
of  dramatic  entertainments;  but  these  entertainments  among  them  are  very  rude.  Dr.  Buchanani 
Asiat.  Res.  yL  505. 
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Booc  11. '  poets  of  the'  north  who  flourished  m  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  to 
relate  the  distinguished  honours  and  magnificent  presents  that  were  heaped  lipoii 
theih.'  The  same  writer  hath  preserved  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  eight  of 
those  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  poets;  who  flourished  in  the  Court  of 
Canute  the  Great. — The  poems  of  those  ancient  bards  of  the  north  are  said  to 
have  produced  the  most  amazing  effects  on  those  who  heard  them,  and  to  have 
roused  or  soothed  the  most  impetuous  passions  of  the*  human  mind.  Revenge,  it 
is  well  known,  rages  with  the  greatest  violence  in  the  hearts  of  warlike,  fierce 
barbarians,  and  is  of  all  their  passions  the  most  furious  and  ungovernable ;  and 
yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  the  enchanting  power  of  poetry.  Egil* 
Skallagrim,  a  fisimous  poet  of  those  times,  had  quarrelled  with  Erfc  Blodox,  King 
of  Norway ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  quarrel  had  killed  the  Eing^s  son  and 
several  of  his  fiiends ;  which  raised  the  rage  of  Eric  against  him  to  the  greatest 
height.  Egil  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  King,  who  was  then  in  North- 
umberland.  No  sooner  was  he  in^ought  into  the  presence  of  the  enraged 
Monarch,  who  had  in*his  own  mind  doomed  him  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  than 
he  began  to  sing  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  in  praise  of  his  royal  virtues^ 
and  conveyed  his  flattery  in  such  sweet  and  soothing  strains,  that  they  procured 
him  not  only  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  crimes,  but  even  the  favour  of  his  prince^ 
The  power  of  poetry  is  thus  described  in  one  of  their  most  ancient  odes :  *  1 
know  a  song  by  which  I  soften  and  enchant  the  arms  of  my '  enemies^  and 
render  their  weapons  of  none  effect.  I  know  a  song  which  I  need  only  to  sing 
when  men  ,have  loaded  me  with  bonds ;  for  the  moment  I  sing  it  my  chains  faB 
in  pieces,  and  I  walk  forth  at  liberty.  I  know  a  song  useful  to  all  mankind ;  for 
as  soon  as  hatred  inflames  the  sons  of  men,  the  moment  I  sing  it,  they  are  ap^ 
peased.  I  know  a  song  of  such  ^  virtue,  that,  were  I  caught  in  a  storm,  I  can 
hush  the  winds,  and  render  the  air  perfectly  calm.' — ^Those  ancient  bards,  who 
had  acquired  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their  ferodous  countr5rmen, 
must  certainly  have  been  possessed  of  an  uncommon  portion  of  that  poetic  fire, 
which  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  acquired  by  art.*** 

Even  in  that  figurative  and  turgid  style,  which  has  been  supposed  a  peculiar 
mark  of  oriental  composition,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  only  a  mark  of  a  low  stage 
of  society,  and  is  uniformly  discovered  in  the  language  of  a  rude  people,  the 
poetry  of  the  northern  bards  exhibits  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Persians,  Arabians,  and  other  eastern  nations..    "  The  style  of  these  ancient 


*  llenry's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  r. 
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,  jioems,*  says  MaUet,  '^  is  very  enigmatical  and  %arative,  veiy.  remote  from  Chap.  IX. 
iSOfAphon  language ;  and  for  that  reason  grand,  but  tumid ;  sublime,  but  obscure. 
If  every  thing  should  be  expressed  by  imagery,  figujres,  hyperboles;  and  allegories, 
.the.  Scandinavians  may  rank  in  the  highest  dass  of  poets.*"*  For  these  pecu- 
.iiarit^es  of  the  poetry  of  a  rude  people,  this  author  philosophically  accounts.  ^ 
'<  The  soaring  flights,*'  says  he,  *'  of  fancy,  may  possiUy  morp  peculiarly  belong 
to  a  rude  and  uncultivated  than  to  a  civilized  people.  The  great  objects  of  nature 
strike  more  forcibly  on  their  imaginations.  Their  passions  are  not  impaired  by 
the  constraint  of  laws  and  education.  The  paucity  of  their  ideas,  and  the  bar- 
:renness  of  their  language,  oblige  them  to  borrow  from  all  nature  images  in  which 
to  clothe  their  conceptions.*' f  ,  The  poetry  of  the  Persians  resembles  that  of  the 

*  Mallet,  Introd.  Hist.  Denmark^  i.  19.  The  following  is  a  very  soil  but  correct  delineation  of  the 
mde  features  of  Hindu  po<etry •  **  The  poetical  exprettion.  of  the  Hindus  perhaps  offisnds  by  too  great 
loftiness  and  emphasis.  One  may  understand  their  books  and  conver8at;ion  in  prose ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  comprehend  those  in  verse,  until  diligent  study  has  rendered  them  familiar.  Quaint 
phrases,  perpetual  allegories,  the  poetical  terminations  of  the  words,  contracted  expressions  and 
die  like,  render  the  poetical  style  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  excepting  to  those  who 
fure  inured  to  it.  One  of  the  principal  defects  of  the  Hindu  poets  is  that  their  descriptions  are 
commonly  too  long  and  minute*  For  example,  if  they  are  deserihing  a  beautiful  woman,  they  wcfi 
never  contented  with  drawing  her  likeness  with  a  single  stroke. Such  a  mode,  of  expres- 
sion would  not  be  strong  enough  for  the  gross  comprehension  of  a  Hindu.  The  poet  must  par- 
ticularize the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  her  forehead,  her  nose,  her  cheeks,  and  must  expatiate  on  the 
colour  of  her  skin,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  adorns  every  part  of  her  body.  He  will  describe 
the  turn  and  proportion  of  her  arms,  legs,  thij^  shoulders,  chest,  and  in  awordof  all  .parts  visible 
or  invisible ;  with  an  accurate  recital  of  the  shape  and  form  which  best  indicate  their  beauty  and 
symmetry.  He  will  never  desist  from  his  colouring  till  he  has  represented  in  detail  every  feature 
futid  part  in  the  most  laboured  and  tedious  style,  but  at  the  same  time  with. the  closest  resemblance. 
The  epithets,  in  their  poetical  style,  are  frequent,  and  almost  always  figurative.— The  brevity  and 
conciseness  of  many  modes  of  expression  in  the  Hindu  idioms,  does  not  hinder  their  style,  upon 
the  whole,  from  being  extremely  diffuse. — ^To  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  dUferentspecies.  of  Hindu 
poesy  would  not  be  much  relished  by  the  greater  number  of  readers,  so  di&rent  in  their  manner 
firom  ours.  All  their  littie  pieces  that  I  have  seen  are  in  general  very  flai."  Description,  &c.  of 
the  People  of  India,  by  the  Abb6  Dubois,  p.  267. 

t  Mallet,  ut  supra.  In  the  very  subjects  of  their  poems,  as  well  asr  the  style  of  them,  the  Scan- 
dinavian bards  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Hindu.  Of  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds,  Mallet  says. 
Ibid.  ii.  18S,  ^'  The 'lame  taste  and  mode  of  compositipn-  prevails  eveiy  w:here:  we  have  con- 
stantly allegories  and  combats;  giants  contending  with  the  gods;  Loke  perpetually  deceiving 
them ;  Thor  interposing  in  their  defence,  ^c**  The  Scandinavians  had  not  only  striking  poems, 
but  treatises  on  the  art  of  poetry.  Id.  Introduction  to  the  Edda,  p.  xix.  Clavigerp  says  of  the 
Mexicans,  *'  The  language  of  their  poetry  was  brilliant,  pure  and  agreeable,  figurative,  and  em- 
bellished with  frequent  comparisons  to  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  nature,  such  as  flowers,  trees, 
rivers,  &c*'    Hist.  of-Mex,  book  vii*  sect.  42.  .         ^ 

3b2 
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Booitll.  Arabians,  aiid  both  resemble  that  of  the  Hindus.    Tke  poeti^  of  ffi«  P«rtfim| 
and  Arabics  has  been  cdel^'dtedl  in  stffl  higher  strliSaas  thah  ert/H  tHall  «f  the 
Hindus;  and  it  is  no  doubt  ^titfegd  to  more  <^  '«fur  adAl{MMfio&;     tbik  F(mlatiB 
iiave  thei^  great  histoiie  poehi^  th^  J^ah  NamUj  (x«es]potidft%  to  the  Mfthall- 
-arat  or  Ramayaa  of  the  -Hitidbs.    It  emfamcies  a  ^riod  <€  S,TOO  ^^eaf«»  and 
consists-oifB^OOO^ymed  couplets.  Oh  thi^  poem^Hie  most  loftjr  ejpttheli  df  i^fdfe 
have  been  bes(x>wed;  and  a  part  of  it,  eiiibraeiiig  b  paied  '^  900  years,  Sfr 
William  Jones  seiiects  a^  itdpelf  a  whole ;  a  poeni  trulj  epic,  off  wlttch  tbe  merit 
harcQy  yields  to  that  rf  tte  Ifiad  itsdf;"^    We  shall  speak  of  it  in  tke  laHgui^e 
of  aii  ^otientd  ^ch<4ar,  who  hte  made  the  literature  of  PersiiBt  mow  ^eddkiri^  his 
«tu^  i^Mm  Shr  Wffliam  Jones.     The  Shah  Nttodu,  aays  Mr.  Seott  WiuHuag^  <^  has 
probaUy  been  praised  as  much  for  its  length  as :  its  intrinsic  merit.    When  we 
allow  it  is  unequalled  in  th^^  East,  we  mu£A  pame  before  we  pronomice  It  to  be 
equal;  or  to  approach  very  nearly,  to  the  divinfest  poem  of 'rtie  Wei*,  file  stoltes 
in  the  Shah  Namii,^  he  says,  ^  are  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  .as  they  have  tt 
relatioB  to  each  other,  th^  can  only  be  understood  txy  a  knowledge  of  the  whol^. 
Episodes  aK  iiiterwov^i  ia  ^fisodes ;  peace  and  war  aueceed^aah  other ;  aad 
Jtentimes  pass  awayv^tliotlft  making  ally  dteraition  in  tfete  conduct  tf  the  |ioeMH^ 
Ih^  skitte  pr&de  GOhtmues  to  r^^t  the  P^i^h  arttt^ ;  tfte  Bam«  \i^  ledd»  lfa^»ii 
to  glbry< — and  the  subiterfuge  of  supposing  two  Afifasiialbs  or  tWo  ftoostums, 
betrays,  at  least,  the  intripacgr  and  confusion  of  the  whole  &ble.    'the  ihaxac^ 
t£  Ncfstor  wasWered  tte  most  important  ends^  his  'do^jptence  and  eacperience  hM 
a  Wo«rd€frfijd  efl^ct  in  sookMtijg  tlie  coMentieM  of  a  <K^?ided  eomral  ^  but  the"  age 
of  ZU  or  of  Roostum  answers  tio  ptopose.  Tor  tfctey  only  shaw  longevity  in  com- 
mon with  their  fellow  creatures.^    In  many  instances,  he  adds,  ^  the  poet  is 
tedious  li^Ad  iminterestiijig.    He  is  o&en  too  mjbaute ;  and  by  making  his  descrip- 
thm  jMUtioatar  msAtes  it  nikxiofaBi    An  ekan^te  laf  this  fnay  be  g^ven  in  his 
descri^oh  iCif  fheisoA  tif  Uk^kb  DeA";  "wMAh  iiisteaid  '^  expiiiessiiig  his  inmeflBe 
soze  %  some  hold  figiute,  gives  ris  his  ekact  measure :  Re  was  one  hundred  yards 
high  and  twenty  broad^-f    With  respect  to  'the  style  o^  this  as  well  as  of  other 
Persian  poets»  the  same  author  informs  ui^  that  ''  the  style  of  the  most  admired 
Pe'dan  authors  b  verbose  imd  turgid ;  ike  mind  is  iUed  with  words  and  epithets, 

*  llie  words  of  Sir  William  Jones  are :  **  Nobilisslfiiumlnfei^a,  et  Icmgisshnam  (Tohnnmis  ehnb 
permagni  prope  dimidiam  partem  constituit)  est  sine  ullft  dubitati<me  vere  epicoihi,  et  prdfedto 
nullimi  est  ab  Europeis  scriptum  pdema,  quod  ad  Sdmeri*  dignitatem,  et  quasi  ccelest^n  ^ardorem 
propius  accedat."    Works,  u.  502.  f      > 

t  Tour  to  Sheeraz,  by  Ed.  Scott  Waring,  pp.  158, 159, 160, 198. 
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alKl  you  pfobaMy  meet  With,  sesr^rai  quibUes  and  mtestroiis  iittagds  before  yon  CttAjp.  IX. 
mite  at  meioikJ^^  Aadid  anotfaer  pmamg^.he  mijst  ^  The  PertUa  poels»  in  att 
Unr  sunttes  oo^  oomfwiaMs^  ftH  infitiildy  bdow  mediocrity»''t 

As  doott  as  nrton  bqfiibi  to  have  ccmsiileraUe  mfliienoe  in  the  direction  of 
temam  Affitirsi  no  uae  sf  tetten  is  deemed  more  important  than  that  of  f^emm 
iSkg  an  accurate  reoocd  of  tfaoae  eTents  and  actions  by  which  the  interests  of  th^ 
wbiAm  haw  been  pfomotfsd  or  im|HDied&  But  the  human  nund  ttiust  have  a  osii 
tiihi  deg»e  «^  <»lta»»>f«r«  Oe  »d»e  of  «uch  «  ,»^  The 

•  Tour  to  Sheera2,  by  Ed.  Scott  Waring^  p.  150.  Thevnthor  adds,  **  I  shall  give  one  instance 
ftwii  aa  immense  ABmbeT)  of  th^ibr cad  imageB  of  Persiaahi^  it  would  be  disgusdng  to  die 

I— dor  topfolbice  olheis  :"^-a  style  of  which  move  ihaa  one  inataace  would  disgust  must  bea  bad 
§^U  iyleed.-*^^*  Noy  saY<m8  assez,"  says  Voltaire,  '*  qua  1^  boa  gout  n'a  jamais  (xi  coanu  dans 
rOrient. — Otez  aux  Arabes,  aux  Persans,  aux.  Juifs,  le  soleil^t  la  lune,  les  montagnes  et  les  valines, 
lea  dragons  et  les  basilica,  il  ne  leur  reste  presque  plus  de  poesie*'*  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et 
VElprit  de  Nations,  torn.  L  di.  v. 

t  Tour  to  Sbeems,  at  mipra»  p^  M6*  To  the  ioMigiflaliM  of  Ite  eastern  poets,  and  shore  all,  dl 
She  Hbatai  aaiy  beapdy  i9P>>ed»  ia  maqy  of  iu  partio«laKS»  the  dascriptioa  of  the  Be^DOoesi^ 
Imsgitiatiiini  in  thr  tay^f  "*^*^  ^^agrii>  nrf  TTi.iT««phr/uiiV  ■ 

Sous  les  gnusds  arcs— d'un  immense  pevtifUB^ 

Amas  confus  de  modeme  et  d'aatiqoe, 

Se  promenoit  un  fiemtdme  brillant, 

Au  piedieger,  ^fceil  etincelant, 

Aa  gcsse  vif,  i  la  raarcbe  «garte, 

IjLtCte  haote.  at-de  cEnauaas  naf6a« 

On  voit  son  corps  toujours  en  action, 

Et  son  nom  est  YfmtfinetioHf 

Non  ^etU  iette -et  charmanU  dieue 

Qui  prUida-damSam€tet4bmilaGi4cef 

Auk  baauz  travaua  de  taat  de  ipraads  aatauc% 

Qui  re|i^|pdit  I'-edati  ^  les  pouleurs ; 

Mai$  C€lh4a  fu*a^fuf€  k  ion  t9ni, 

CsiU  etourdiBf  ^arSe,  itu^ridef 

Qa»  tant  d'auleun  ^ipfocheat  de  si  avis. 


Pi^  d'^tte  £toit  le  OalimatiM, 
Monstre  bavavd  caie8s6dsBs  ses  bras. 

La  PuoeUe  4'0rlean6»  Chant  ITme. 

CKhbon  wcB  aaaoagBatfla  the  Koimi,  *<  aa  eajBess  moehcsegt  rtniaDdy  of  ftbte,  and  fsooept, 
vad  declamation,  ^chs^d0m«xcileB  a  senlinamt  or  an  idea,  wWdbi  semetimeBoraarlsintfae  dust^ 
tBddisiMmeftiraeslOithiAtecloQds.'*  Clbap.Lp.!9a(  Tet  it  is  a  superior  composition  to  any  woik 
among  t}io  Hindas* 
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Book  IL  adjons  of  his  natioir«  or  of  individuals  among  his  countrymoi,  which  the  nth 
and  untutored  barbarian  is  excited  to  remember,  are  those  which  he  wonders  at 
and;  admires ;  and  they  are  remembered  sdiely  for  the  pleasiqe  of  those  fimotums. 
Exaggeration,  therefore,  is  more  fitted  to  his  desires  than  exactness ;  and  poetry 
than  history.  Swelled  by  fiction,  and  set  off  with^  the  embellishments  of  fancy, 
the  scene  lays  hold  of  his  imagination,  fmd  his  passions  are  roused.  It  is  accord^ 
ingly  found  that  all  rude  nations,  even  those  to  whom  the  use  of  letters  has  long 
been  familiar,  neglect  history,  and  are  gratified  with  the  productions  only  of  the 
mythologists  and  poets. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  no  historical  composition  whatever  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  literature  of  the  Hindus;  they  had  not  reached  that 
point. of  intellectual  maturity,  at  which  the  value  of  a  record  of  the  ^ast  for  the 
guidance  of  the  future  begins  to  be  understood.  **  The  Hindus,"  says  that 
zealous  and  industrious  Sanscrit  scholar,  Mr.  Wilford,  **  have  no  ancient  dvil 
history."  Remarking  a  coincidence  in  this  characteristic  circumstance  between 
them  and  another  ancient  people,  he  adds,  **  Nor  had  the  Egyptians  any  work 
purely  historical."*  Major  Rennel  says,  that,  founded  on  Hindu  materials,  there 
is  no  known  history  of  Hindustan,  nor  any  record  of  the  historical  events  of  thai 
country  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  conquests,  f  It  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable 
that  since  that  period  no  historical  work  has  been  produced  by  a  Hindu.  It  is 
to  Mahomedan  pens  exclusively  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquests,  and  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  passage  to 
India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  t     An  inclination  at  first  appeared  among  the 

*  Wilford,  on  Eg3rpt  and  the  Nile,  Asiat.  Res.  iii.  296.  f  Rennet's  Memoir,  Introd.  p.  xl. 

%  "  That  no  Hindu  nation,  but  the  Cashmirians,  have  left  us  regular  histories,"  says  Sir  W. 
Jones,  **  in  their  ancient  language,  we  must  ever  lament.**  Asiat.  Res.  iv.  xvii.  What  he  meant 
by  excepting  the  Cashmirians,  we  know  not.  No  history  of  them  has  ever  been  seen.  *^  Although 
we  have  had  recourse,"  says  Dr.  Tennant,  *'  to  the  Sanscrit  records  at  Beni^res  for  several  years, 
no  history  of  the  country  has  been  found,  which  is  the  composition  of  a  natiye."  Ind,  Rec.  i.  10. 
**  Their  poets,"  says  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  '^  seem  to  have  been  their  only  historians  as  well  as  divines ; 
and  whatever  they  relate  is  wrapped  up  in  this  burlesque  garb,  set  off,  by  way  of  ornament,  with 
circumstances  highly  incredible  and  absurd,  and  all  this  without  any  date,  and  in  no  order  or 
method,  than  such  as  the  poet's  fancy  suggested  and  found  most  convenient.  Asiat.  Res.  1. 157- 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  Puranas,  from  which  Mr.  Wilford  has  exerted  himself  with  such  a 
waste  of  labour  and  credulity  to  extract  some  scattered  fragments  of  history ;  or  rather  something 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what,  on  which  some  few  historical  inferences  might  be  founded.  '^  The  de- 
partment of  ancient  history  in  the  East  b  so  deformed  by  fable  and  imachronism,  that  it  may  be 
leonsidered  an  absolute  blank  in  Indian  literature."  Wilks's  Mysore,  Prefl  p.  xv.  Mr.  Dow's  pre- 
judices went  far :  <<  We  must  not,"  says  he,  (Preface  to  his  Hist,  of  Hindostan)  '*  with  Ferisht% 
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warm  admirers  of  Sanscrit  to  regard  the  poeins  Mahabharat  and  Bamayan,  as  a  Chap.  IX. 
sort  of  historical  records.  '  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  grotesque 
productions  has  denumstrated  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  them  with  the  order 
of  human  aff*airs ;  and,  as  the  only  expedient  to  soften  the  deformities  in  which 
thegr  abound,  suggested  the  theory  that  they  are  aQegoiical.*  v' 

consider  the  Hindoos  as  destitute  of  genuine  domestic  annals,  or  that  those  voluminous  recordif 
they  possess  are  mere  legends  framed  by  the  Bramins."  Yet  it  has  been  found  that  all  which  Fe- 
nahta  said  was  true,  and  all  that  Col.  Dow  believed  .was  false.-— '<  Seriously  speaking,^  the  turn  and 
bent  of  the  inuiginati<m  of  the  people  of  India  are  such,  that  they  can  in  no  wise  be  excited  but 
by  what  is  monstrous.  Ordinary  occurrences  make  no  impression  upon  them  at  all.  Their  atten- 
lion  cannot  k§  gained  without  the  introduction  of  giants  and  pygmies.  The  Brahmans,  tlierefore^ 
having  studied  this  propensity,  availed  themselves  of  it  td  invent  a  religious  worship,  which  they 
artfully  interwove  with  their  own  private  interests.-^This  passion  of  the  Hindus  for  the  extraordi- 
nary  and  the  wonderful  most  have  been  remarked  by  every  one  who  has  ever  so' little  studied  their 
character.  It  continually  leads  to  the  observation  I  have  so  frequently  repeated,  that  as  oflen  as  it 
was  necessary  to  move  their  gross  imagination,  some  circumstance,  altogether  extravagant,  but. 
coloured  with  the  hue  of  truth,  was  required  to  be  added  to  the  simplicity  of  narrative  or  fact. 
To  give  them  any  idea  of  the  marvellous,  something  must  be  invented  that  will  overturn,  or  at 
least  alter  the  whole  order  of  nature.  The  miracles  of  the  Christian  religion,  however  extraor- 
dinary they  must  appear  to  a  coaimon  understanding,  ar^  by  no  means  so  to  the  Hindus.  Upon 
them  they  have  no  e&ct.  The  exploits  of  Joshua  and  his  army,  and  the  prodigies  they  effected 
by  the  interposition  of  God,  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  seem  to  them  unworthy  of 
notice,  when  compared  with  the  achievements  of  their  Bwn  Rama,  and  the  miracles  which  attended 
his  progress  when' he  subjected  Ceylon  to  his  yoke.  The  mighty  strength  of  Samson  dwindles 
into  nothing,  wheti  opposed  to  the  overwhelming  energy  of  Bali,  of  Havana,  and  the  giants.  The' 
resurrection  of  Laaanis  itself  is,  in  their  eyes,  an  ordinary  event,  of  which  they  see  frequent  ex- 
amines in. the  Vishnu  ceremonies  of  the  Pahvahdam* — I  particularize  these  examples)  because . 
they  have  been  actually  opposed  to  me  more  than  once  by  Brahmans,  in  my  disputations  with 
them  on  religion."    Abb6  Dubois,  p.  421 . 

*  Such  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the. best  Sanscrit  scholars ;  for  example,  of  Mr.  Wilkins.    The 
same  idea  is  encouraged  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Asiat.  Res.  ii.  135.    The  good  sense  of  Major 

Rennel  refected  at  an  early  period  the  notion  of  their  historical  truth.     "  The  Mahaharat 

supposed  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  interesting  historical  matter :  but  if  the  father  of  Grecian 
poetry  made  so  total  a  change  in  the  story  of  Helen,  in  order  to  give  a  full  scope  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  what  security  have  we  that  another  poet  may  not  mislead  us  in  matters  <^  ^t."  Memoir, 
p. xlii.  A  mind  of  greater  compass  and  force  had  previously  said,  ''It  were  absurd- to  quote  tha 
jEable  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  the  legends  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  or  (Edipus,  as  authorities  in 
matter  of  fact  relating  to  the  history  of  mankind;  but  they  may,  with  great  justice,  be  cited  tot 
ascertain  what  were  the  conceptions  and  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  or  to 
characterize  the  genius  of  that  people,  with  whose  imaginations  they  were  blended,  and  by  whooL 
they  were  fondly  rehi^arsed  and  admired.*^  Ferguson,  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  Civil  Society,  part 
&  sect.  K 
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B90K IL  The  ancient  Persians,  who  used  the  Pdilivi  language,  appear  to  ht^ifb  been  ex* 
actlj  in  the  state  of  the  Hindus.  *^  I  never^  sajs  Sir.  John  MaHodM,  ^  ham 
been  aUe  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  any  woA  in  the  andent  Fehim  that  ciiiiUb 
be  deemed  historical.*** 

The  modem  Persians,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  are  found  id  hose 
made  some  progress  beyond  the  ancient  Persians,  and  beyond  the  Hindus.  The 
first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  perfect  history  is  the .  production  of  prose 
compositions,  expressly  destined  to  exhibit  a  record  of  real  transactions^  .but  in 
which  the  genius  of  imagination  still  predondnates  ever  that  af  exactness,,  attd 
presents  a  detail  of  transactions  in  which  the  lines  o€  reality  are  but  fiymtiy  ta. 
be  traced.  With  histories  of  this  description  the  Persians  abound ;  but  it 
is  only  on  the  most  recent  that  any  reliance  can  be  placed.  "  The  Persians,*^ 
says  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  **  do  not  make  a  study  of  history;  consequen^y 
their  histories  abound  with  idle  tales,  and  extravagant  fiihle8.''f  Another  cele* 
orated  Persian  scholar  says;  '*  The  Persians,  Kke  otfter  people,  have  assumed 
the  privilege  of  romancing  on  the  eariy  periods  of  society.  The  first  dynasty  is, 
in  consequence,  embarrassed  by  fabling.  Their  most  ancient  jninces  axe  chiefly 
celebrated  fen*  their  victories  over  the  demons  or  genii,  called  dives ;  and  some 
have  reigm  assigned  to  them  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.^t  On  the 
comparison  of  the  Gredan  and  native  histories  of  Persia  he  says,  **  There  seems 
to  be  nearly  as  much  resemblance  between  the  annals  of  England  and  Japan,  as 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  relations  of  the  same  empire.**  The  namoa 
and  numbers  of  the  kings  as  exhibited  by  the  historians  %£  the  two  countrjiesi; 
have  np  analogy.  No  mention  in  the  Persian  annals  is  made  of  the  deat  Cyrus, 
nor  oif  any  King  of  Persia,  the  events  of  whose  reign  can,  by  any  construction, 
be  tortured  into  a  sunilitude  with  his.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  of  Croesus^  of 
Cambyses,  or  of  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians ;  none  of  Smerdis  Magus, 
or  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  '*  not  a  vestige  of  the  fimious  battles  oS  Maiatbon^ 
Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Platsea,  cht  Mycale,  nor  of  the  m^hty  expedition  of 
Xerxes."  J 


of  Persia,  i.  875.    Yet  the  Jewiah  scriptures  tell  us,  that  the  Aeeda  of  the  kings  of  Per- 

■  •  * 

sia  were  written  in  chronicles  of  that  Idngdoni ;  and  Ctesias,  who  w|Er  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  says  he  had  access  to  ▼olnmes  contained  in  the  ro3ral  ar€^iTes.^The  ^Persians  had  no 
historians  before  the  sera  of  Mohanmied ;  Kinndr's  Geog.  Mem.  of  die  Persian  Empire,  p.  49.— 
In  Bersia,  there  is  now,  as  there  has  long  been,  a  rojal  historiographer,  whose  business  it  is  to 
record  the  glories  of  the  reigning  prince.  Ibid, 
f ,  Tour  to  Sheeras,  p.  152.  j:  Richardson's  Dissertations^  p.  i*?- 

f  Ibid.  p.  47  to  60.  He  gives  us  the  following  as  the  account,  by  the  Persian  historians,  of  the 
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'    On  the  geographj  and  chroiMdogy,  as  parts  of  the  litarature  of  the  Hindus,  I  c&ap.  1%. 

ahall  express  myself  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wilfbrd.    «  The  Hindus,-  says  that  ^ — v ' 

odebwrted  Hindu  sdiolar,  f  hare  no  regular  wbik  on  the  subject  of  geography,  Ceographj 
or  none  at  least  that  eirer  came  to  my  knowledge* — ^I  was  under  a  necessity  o£^^ 
jfextracting  my  materials  from  their  historical  poems,  or,  as  they  may  be  called 


andchnmo* 


conquest  of  Aleumder.  Bahman,  the  King,  had  married  his  own  daughter.  When  he  died,  leaving 
her  pregnant,  he  appointed  her  his  successor,  if  she  had  no  son ;  and  regent,  if  she  had  one.  The 
lady  wished  to  reign ;  and  being  delirered  of  a  son,  concealed  his  birth.  He  was  exposed,  but 
'found,  and  brought  i^  by  s  dyer.  When  grown  to  manhood  he  joined  the  Queen's  army,  which 
was  marphing  against  ti^  Chreeks,  and  perfonned  prodigies  of  valour.  The  Queen  sent  for  him; 
he  was  recognised,  and  the  Queen  resigned.  He  became  King  Darab*  He  marched  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  forest.  Peace  was  granted,  on  Philip's 
giving  his  daughter  to  Darab,  and  paying  annually  a  thousand  eggs  of  gold.  Philip's  daughter 
ceased  to  please,  and  Darab  sent  her  back  after  she  was  pregnant  The  child  she  brought  forth 
was  At  fiunous  Alexander.  The  son  of  Darab,  who  succeeded  him,  proved  so  bad  a  king,  that 
the  nobles  of  Persia  advked  Alexander  to  assertlds  ri^t  to  the  tiut>ne.  Alexander  refused  Uie 
annual  tribute*  Danb,  the  younger,  marched  against  him,  and  was  conquered.  After  the  battle 
he  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  by  his  attimdants.  But  Alexander  protested  his  ignorance  of  the 
crime,  and  Darab  named  him  his  successor,  requesting  him  to  govern  Persia  by  Persian  nobles, 
idiich  he  did.  Ibid.  '  In  anoAer  passage  (Ibid.  p.  S26)  he  acknowledges  tiiat  no  account  is  found 
in  the  Persian  historians  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger.  The  story  of  Alexander,  as 
tM  by  Sir  John  Malcofan,  in  his  kte  l»tDxy  of  Persia,  Is  similar,  though  not  the  same.    Mr. 

Oibbon  sa^  well,  '^  The  art  and  genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics ^ 

And  perhaps  the  Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single  historian,  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  narrative 
of  their  own  exploits  as  will  be  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets."  Gibbon,  chap.  li.  Chardin, 
speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Persians,  in  regard  to  geography  and  history,  says,  **  On  ne 
crofroit  jamais  que  oette  ignorance  ftit  aussi  outr6e  qu'elle  Test,  et  je  ne  I'auroit  pu  croire  nKri^ 

mfape,  ri  je  ne  m'enetois  nmvaincu  par  un  long  u^age Pour  ce  qui  est  de  lliistoire  dupays,  les 

livrea  qui  en  traitent  ne  sent  dairs  et  sOrs,  et  ne  se  suivent,  que  depuis  la  naissance  de  la  rdigion 
Mahometane ;  de  maniere  qu'on  ne  se  pent  fier  k  rien  de  ce  qui  est  rapport6  de  siecles  precedens, 
aurtout  en  mati^  de  chronologic,  ou  ces  gens  committent  les  plus  grossieres  erreurs,  confondant 
les  siedes,  et  mettant  tout  p61e-mtie  sans  se  soucier  du  terns.—- Toutes  ces  histmres,  jusqu*au  terns 
de  Muhammed,  sent  des  pieott  ou  fibuleuses  on  Romanesques,  rempliea  de  miHe  contes  ou  il  n'y 
a  rien  de  vraisemblable.*'  Voyage  en  Peise,  iii.  S56*  And  Gibbon  says  (Hist,  of  Ded.  and  Fall, 
ch.x.p.442.)  <*  So  little  has  been  fffeserved  of  Eastern  history  before  Mahomet,  that  Uie  modem 
Peraians  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  glorious  to  their  nation."—"  When 
the  Romans  had  supplanted  flie  Greeks,  and  extended  their  dominion  over  all  Europe,  they  also 
engaged  in  endless  wars  with  the  Persian  kmgs  of  the  Ashkanian  and  Sassanian  dynasties,  for  these 
Asiatic  provinces.  Theeventsof  these  early  periods  aie  not  wdl  described  in  oar  histories,  as  we 
have  no  authentic  records  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed:  But  the  Greeks,  who  have  histories 
whidi  extend  back  2000  years,  have  minutely  described  dl  the  circumstances  of  these  wafs." 
Travds  of  Mirza  Abu  Tdeb  Khan,  transbted  by  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  M.  A.  S.  Pi-ofbsor  of 
Orientd  Languages,  in  the  Hon,  East  India  Company's  College,  Herts,  iii.  88. 
VOL,  L  8  C 
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Book  II.  more  property,  their  l^ndary  tales."  In  another  place  he  says^  ^^  The  Hind« 
''■"■""^^'^^^  systems  of  geography,  chronology,  and  history,  are  all  equally  monstrous  and 
absurd.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  500,000,000  yojanas^  or 
8,456,000,000  British  miles :  the  mountains  are  asserted  to  be  100  yojanas,  or 
491  British  miles  high.  Hence  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Benares  are  sai4 
in  the  Puranas,  to  have  kept  the  holy  city  in  total  darkness,  till  Matrardeva 
growing  angry  at  their  insolence,  they  humbled  themselves  to  the  ground,  and 
their  highest  peak  now  is  not  more  than  500  feet  high.  In  Europe,  similar 
notions  once  prevailed ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Cimmerians  were-  k^  in  000^. 
tinual  darkness  by  the  interpositioi^  of  immensely  high  mountains.  In.  the  Catioi^ 
Purana,  it  is  sidd  that  the  mountains  have  sunk  considerably,  so  that  the  hi^est 
is  not  above  one  yojana,  or  five  miles  high. — When  the  Puranics  speak  of  the 
kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant  According  to  them^  ;King 
Yudhishthir  reigned  27^000  years ;  King.  Nanda  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  his 
treasury  above  1,584,000,000  pounds  steiUng  in  gold  coin  alone ;  the  value  of  the 
sUyer  and  copper  coin,  and  jewds,  exceeded  all  calculation :  and  his  army  coif* 
sbted  of  100,000,000  men.  These  accounts  geographical,^  chronological,  and 
historical,  as  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  reason,  must  be  rejected  This  mo% 
strous  system  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  ancient  period  of  12,000  natund 
years,  which  was  admitted  by  the  Persians,  the  Etruscans,  and,  I  beBeve,  also  I^ 
the  Celtic  tribes;  for  we  read  of  a  learned  nation  in  Spain,  which  boasted  of 
having  written  histories  of  above  six  thousand  years.**  * 
Botany.  The  same  industrious  explorer  of  the  literature  of  this  ancient  people  informs 

us ;  *^  7he  Hindus  were  superficial  botanists,  and  gave  the  same  appeUaticm  to 
plants  of  different  classes.*'  f  In  fact,  to  arrange  or  classify,  on  this  or  on  any 
other  subject,  seems  an  attempt  which  has  in  all  ages  exceeded  the  mental  culture 
of  the  Hindus. 
Metaphysics.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  for  the  ori^  of  unprofitable  speculations,  re* 
specting  the  nature  and  properties  of  thought,  great  progress  'in  civilization  is 
required.  The  fears  and  hopes,  the  conceptions  and  speculations,  respecting  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  respecting  a  future  state  of  existence,  lead  to  inquiries 
concerning  the  invisible  operations  of  the  mind.  If  we  consult  but  history, 
we  shall  be  led- to  conclude,  that  certain  curious,  and  subtle,  but  idle  questions^ 
re^(pecting  the  mental  operations,  are  a  mark,  not  of  a  cultivated;  but  a  rude  state 

^  See  Wilford  on  Egypt  and  the.  Nile,  Ami.  Res.  iii.  295 ;  and  on  the  ^bronology  of  tlie 
Hindus,  Ibid.  v.  241. 
f  Wilford  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile^  Asiat  Res.  liL  310. 
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of  flodety.    It  ww  during  an  age  of  darkness  and  barbarity,  that  metaphjr-  Chap.  IX. 
fial  speculations  engaged  so  pasaonately  the  minds  of  the  ^European  doctors; 
and  caUed.forth  examples  of.  the  greatest  acuteness  and  subQety.     It  was  prior 
to«the  dawn  of  trae  i^osophy,  that  the  sophists,  whose  doctrine  was  axxdlection 
of  ingenious  quSiUes  on  abstract  questions,  enjoyed  their  odebiity  in  Greece. 
I^rthagoras  flourished  at  a.  very  eariy  age ;  and  yet  there  is  a  high  d^ree  of  subtle 
ingenuity  in  the  doctrines  he  is  said  to  have  taught.    Amid  the  rudeness  of  the 
Celtic  inhabitants^of  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  Druids  carried,  we  know  not  how  far, 
the  refinements  c^  metaphyrical  speculation.     Strabo,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henry,* 
iays,  *'  The  Druids  add  the  study  of  moral  j^osophy  to  that  of  jAysiology.  f 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  having  been 
by  degrees  a  little  polished,  the  study  c^  some  branches  of  useful  learning  was 
introduced  among  them  by  the  bards,   the  Eubates,  and  the  Druids.     Hie 
Ettbates  made  researches  into  the  order. of  things,  and  endeavoured  to  lay  open 
the  most  hidden  secrets  of  nature.     The  Druids  were  men  of  a  still^  more  sub- 
lime and  penetratmg  spirit,  and'  acquired  the  highest  renown  by  their  specu- 
lations, whidi  were  at  once  subtle  andlofty."  ^     The  progress  which  the  AraUuis 
made  in  a  semblance  of  abstract  science  has  been  highly  cdebrated.    The  fol- 
lowing observations,  borrowed  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Europeans  by 
whom  they  have  been  studied,  will  endiile  us  to  appreciate  their  metaphysical 
adenoe.  'Of  the  Arabians,  even  at  the  brightest  period  of  their  history,  the 
Europeans,  he  informs  us,  have  been  prone  to  form  too  favourable,  indeed  extra- 
vagantly erroneous  ideas.  ^    Their  best  writers  are  the  translatcnrs  or  copiers  of 
the  Greeks.     The  only  study  peculiar  to  them,  a  study  which  they  continue  to 
odtivate,  is  that  of  their  own  language.  ^  But  by  the  study  of  language  among 
the  Arabian^  we  must  not  understand  that  philosq)hical  spirit  of  research, 
which  in  words  investigates  the  history  of  ideas,  in  order  to  perfect  the  art  by 
which  they  are  communicated.     The  study  is  cultivated,  on  the  account  slqne^al 
its  connexion  with  religion^     As  the  word  of  God  conveys  the  meaning  of  God, 
no  concdvaUe  nicety  of  investigation  is  ev»  too  much  to  elicit  that  meaning  in 

•  HiBt.  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  4.  f  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  197. 

^  Aminian.  Marcell.  lib.  xv.  cap.  ix. 

§  The  high  civilization,  refined  literature,  beautiful  language,  profound  philosophy,  poliahed 
manners,  and  amiable  morals  of  the  Arabians,  are  celebrated  in  the  highest  strains,  by  M.  de 
BoUlainvilliers,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  p.  38;  Ed.  of  Amsterdam,  1731.  Pythagoras,  after  harmg 
studied  die  sciences  of  the  Egyptians,  travelled  into  Arabia  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  the 
Arabians.    Porphyr.  de  Vit.  Pythag. 
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Book  II.  its  divine  purity.  For  this  reasoB,  it  is  of  the  h%hest  moment  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  exact  signification  of  the  woidsy  but  likewise  the  accents^  inflectionsV: 
signs,  and  pauses;  in  a  word,  all;the  mbst  minute ■  niceties  of  proMdy '^nd  pnK 
nundation ;  and  it  is  impossible ,  to  concerre  to  what  a  degree  of  comjdication 
they  have  invented  and  refined  oh  this  subject,  without  having  heard  their  deda* 
mations  in  the  mosques.  The  grammai^  alone  takes  several  years  to  acquire. 
Next  is  taught  the  nahou,  which  may  be  defined  the  science  of  terminations. 
These,  wMdi  are  foreign  to  the  vulgar  Arabic,  are  superadded  to  words,  and 
vaiy  according  to  the  numbers,  cases,  genders,  and  persons.  After  this,  the 
student,  now  walking  among  the  learned,  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  do^ 
quence*  For  this,  yearsi  are  required ;  because  the  doctors,  mysterious  like  the 
Brahmens,  impart  their  treasures  only  by  degrees.  At  length  arrives  the  time 
for  the  study  of  the  law  and  the  Fakah ;  or  sdenoe  peculiarly  so  called,  by 
which  they  mean  theology.  If  it  be  considiered  that  ibe  object  of  these  studies 
is  always  the  Koran ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  all  its  mystical 
and  allegorical  meanings,  to  read  all  its  commentaries  and  paraphrases,  of  which 
there  are  800  volumes  on  the  first  verse ;  and  to  dispute  ob  thousands  of  ridi* 

• 

culous  cases,  of  conscience ;  it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  one  may  pass  oiie^s 
whole  life  in  learning  much  and  knowing  nothing.*  It  is  rain,  as  the  same  author 
Still  fiurther  remarks,  to  tell  us  of  colleges,  places  of  diucation,  and  bodes :  These 
words,  in  the  regions  of  whidi  we  are  treating,  convey  not  the  same  ideas  as 
with  us.  f  The  Turks,  though  signal,  even  among  rude  nations,  for  their  igno^ 
ranee,  are  not  without  speculations  of  a  similar  nature,  which  by  superficial  ohser- 
vers  have  been  taken  for  philosophy.  "  Certain  it  is,"  says  Sir  James  Porter,  •*  that 
there  are  among  the  Tiffks  many  philoso^cal  minds.  They  have  the  whole  sys- 
tems of  the  Aristotelian  and  Epicurean  philosophy  translated  into  their  own  liem- 
guage."  t     "  The  metaphysical  questions,'*  says  Gibbon,  "  on  the  attributes  of 

'*  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  ii*  454*    **  In  two  recent  vojrages  into  Egypt,  says 
Gibbon,  (Hist,  of  Dec.  and  Fall,  &c.  ix.  448.)  **  we  are  amiued  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by 
Volney.    I  wish  the  latter  could  travel  over  the  globe.*'    **  The  last  and  most  judicious,'*  he  calls 
him,  ''  of  our  Syrian  travellers."    Ibid.  p.  224. 
t  Volney,  ut  supra,  p.  443. 

X  Observations  on  the  Religion,  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners  of  the  Turks,  p.  39.  Most, 
if  not  all,  the  Arabian  versions  of  the  Greek  authors,  were  done  by  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
caliphs.  See  Gibbon,  ch.  lii.  The  same  is  probably  the  ori^  of  the  Turkish  versions.  What 
use,  if  any,  they  make  of  them,  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Scott  Waring  says,  ''  The  science  of  the 
Persians  is,  I  believe,  extremely  confined.  They  have  translations  of  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  the 
works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  and  some  other  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  which  few 
of  them  read,  and  fewer  understand."    Tour  to  Sheeraz,  p.  254*. 
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Qod,  aiid  th6  fib^rty  of  man,  have  been  agitated  in  the  schods  of  JMbhomedans,  Chat.  IX. 
as  w^  as  in  tbose  of.  the  Christians."  *    And  Mr.  Elphinstoiie  informs  us,  that 
if.  &e  rude  Afghaun  is  erer  stimulated  to  any  degree  of  literary  activity,  it  is 
jfhm  piusuing  the  subtleties  of  ibetaphysics.  f 

.  These,  facts,  indeed,  very  exactly  coincide  with  a  curious  law  of  human  nature, 
which  some  eminent  philosoplvsrs  have  remarked,  that  the  highest  abstractions 
are  not  the  last  result  of  mental  culture,  and  intellectual  strength ;  that  on  the 
other  hand^  some  of  the  most  general  and  comprehensive,  that  is  the  most 
libstract  of  our  notions,  are  farmed  at  that  very  early  period,  when  the  mind, 
withlittie  discriminating  power,  is  apt  to  lump  together  things  which  have  but  few 
points  of  resemblance ;  and  that  we  break  down  these  higher  genera  into  species 
more  and  more  minute  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  extensive, 
Hiore  particular  and  precise.  The  propensity  to  abstract  speculations  is  .then  the 
natural  result  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  in  a  rude  and  ignorant  age.  X  The 
most  authentic  source  of  information,  yet  open  to  the  research  of  the  European 

*  Hist,  of  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  ch.  i.  Mr.  Forster  mentionB  a  MusBuimsn  fellow-traveller, 
a  disputant,  who,  says  he,  "  unhappily  for  faimsdf  and  his  neighbours,  had  conned  over  some 
of  those  books  of  ingenious  devices  and  quaint  syllogismsy  which  are  held  in  high  note 
among  the  modem  Mahometans,  and  have  fixed  among  them  a  fidse  distorted  taste.**  TVaveb  in 
India,  p.  106. 

f  *^  There  is  generally  a  want  of  ardour  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  among  the  Asiatics,  which  is 
partaken  by  the  Afghauns;  excepting,  however,  in  the  sciences  of  dialectics  and  metaphysics,  in 
which  they  take  much  interest,  and  have  made  no  contemptible  progress."  Eljdiinstone's  Ac- 
count  of  Caubul,.  p^  189. 

X  The  clearest  account  I  have,  seen  of  this  important  &ct,  which  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  (Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ii.  231,)'  appears  not  to  have  known  that  any  body  had 
noticed  but  M.  Turgot,  is  in  the  following  passage  of  Condillac.  **  Mais  Q  fiuit  observer,  qu^une 
fi>is  qu'un  enfant  commence  i  generaliser,  il  rend  une  id£e  aussi  etendue  qu'elle  peut  F^tre,  c'est- 
i-dire  qu'il  se  hate  de  donner  le  m^me  nom  k  tous  les  objets  qui  se  ressemblent  grossidrement,  et 
il  les  comprend  tous  dans  une  seule  elasse.  Les  re^semblances  sont  les  premieres  choses  qui  le 
frappent,  parce  qu'U  ne  sait  pas  encore  assez  analyser  pour  distinguer  les  objets  par  les  qualit^s 
qui  leur  sont  propres.  H  n'imaginera  done  des  classes  moins  g^n^rales,  que  lorsqu'il  aura  appris 
k  observer  par  ou  les  choses  different.  Le  mot  homme^  par  example,  est  d'abord  pour  liu  une 
denomination  commune,  sous  laquelle  il  c<»iprend  indistinctment  tous  Ic^  hommes.  Mais  Ibrsque 
dans  la  suite  ii  aura  occasion  de  connoitre  les  diflbrentes  conditions,  il  ftra  aossitdt  les  classes  sub- 
ordonnees  et  moins  generales  dbe  milltaires,  de  magistrats,  de  bourgeois,  d'artisans,  de  laboureurp, 
&c. ;  tel  est  done  Fordre  de  la  generation  des  iddes.  On  passe  tout  i  coup  de  Findividu  au  genre, 
pour  descendre  ensuite  aux  diflferentes  especes  qu'on  multiplie  d'autant  plus  qu*on  acquiert  plus 
de  discernment,  c'est-d-dire,  qu'on  apprend  mieux  k  date  Fanalyse  des  choses.''  Coub  d'Etude, 
i.  49,  5Q.  Ed.  &  Panne,  1776. . 
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Book  IL  scholar  on  the  metaphysical,  as  on  other  ideas  of  the  learned  Hindus,  is  the 
▼olume  of  the  Institutions  of  Menu«  This  celebrated^  authoritative,  and  divine 
work  contains,  as  is  usual  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  a  spedmen  of 
all  their  knowledge;  cosmogony,  theology,  physics,  meti^hysics,  govemraenty 
jurisprudence,  and  economics.  From  the  acceunt  which  in  this  work  is  r^a- 
dered  of  the  origin  of  the  mind  and  its  faculties,  very  sure  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  respecting  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  psychdogiad  knowledge  of  the 
people  by  whom  that  account  is  delivered  and  bdieved. 

The  inspired  author  of  this  divine  work  informs  the  t>elieving  Hindu  that^ 
**  From  the  supreme  soul,  Brahma,  the  Creator,  drew  forth  mind,  existing  sub- 
stantially, though  unperceived  by  sense,  immaterial."*  The  principal  words 
here  employed  are  vague  and  obscure,  and  no  distinct  meaning  can  be  assigned 
to  them.  What  is  meant  by  **  existing  substantially  ? "  What  is  meant  by 
*' immaterial?  "  <' To  exist  substantially,''  if  it  have  any  meaning,  is  to  be  a  sub- 
stance. But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  which  we  ascribe  to  the  word 
immaterial ;  and  there  is,  in  many  other  passages,  abundant  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  word,  with  his  usual  leanings,  here  translated  ^' immaterial,"  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  meant  nothing,  in  the  conception  of  a  Hindu,  but  a  certain  air^ 
or  ether,  too  fine  to  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of  sense. 

Immediately  after  the  words  we  have  just  quoted,  it  is  added ;  **  And  before 
mind,  or  the  reasoning  power,  he  produced  consciousness,  the  internal  monitor^ 
the  ruler."  f  Consciousness,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  here  represented  as  created 
before  the  mind,  the  quality  before  the  substratum.  It  is  subjoined  in  the  next 
words ;  **  And  before  them  both"  (that  is,  before  the  mind  and  consciousness) 
**  he  produced  the  great  principle  of  the  soul,  or  first  expansion  of  the  divine 
idea."  X  Here  is  a  third  production,  which  is  neither  the  mind,  nor  conscious^ 
ness.  What  is  it  ?  To  this  we  have  no  answcjr.  As  to  the  term  **  first  expansion 
of  the  divine  idea,"  which  may  be  suspected  to  be  a  gloss  rather  than  a  translatiim, 
it  is  mere  jargon,  with  no  more  meaning  than  the  cawing  ci  rooks.  ''In  the 
same  manner" — (that  is,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  before 

mind  and  consdousness-^)  ''  he  created  the  five  perceptions  of  sense,  and  the 

■  > 

five  organs  of  perception."  §    Another  faculty  of  the  mind,  perception,  is  thus  a 
creation  antecedent  to  mind.     The  organs  of  perception,  too,  or  bodily  part,  are 
a  separate  creation ;  perceiving  organs,  which  belong  to  no  perceiving  being. 
The  following  text,  which  are  the  words  next  in  order,  exhibits  a  curious 

.    *  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  i.  14.    See  the  passage  quoted  at  length  8upra»  p.  201. 
t  Ibid.  i  Ibid.  15.  S  Ibid. 
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ftimple  of  metaphysical  ideas.  ^  Having  at  once  pervaded,  with  emanations  firom  Chap.  IX. 
Ae  supreme  spirit,  the  minutest  portions  c^  six  principles  immensely  operative, 
Gonsdoosness,  and  the  five  perceptions,  the  Creator  framed  all  creatures."  *  Con- 
aeiousness,  and  the  five  perceptions,  existed  antecedently  to  all  creatures ; 
consciousness  and  perception,  without  conscious  and  perceiving  beings.  What  is 
meant  by  the  minute  portions  of  consciousness  ?  How  can  consciousness  be 
supposed  divided  into  portions  either  minute  or  large ;  especially  when  we  are 
told  that  the. mind  is  immaterial?  What,  too,  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
Bdinute  portions  of  a  perception  ?  As  to  the  mere  jargon,  such  as  **  pervading 
consciousness,  and  the  five  perceptions  with  emanations  firom  the  supreme  spirit,** 
It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  on  it  any  remarks. 

.  We  are  next  infonned,  that  ^  the  minutest  particles  of  visible  nature  have  a 
dependance  on  those  six  emanations  firom  God."  f  What  is  meant  by  these  six 
emanations  is  not  veiy  definitely  caressed.  The  six  things  that  are  spoken  of 
are  consciousness  and  the  five  perceptions;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
meant.  But  how  visible  nature  should  depend  upon  consciousness  and  the  five 
perceptions,  does  not  appear.  Certain  other  emanations  fix)m  God,  however,  are 
flpoken  of,  with  which  consdousness  and  the  five  perceptions  were  pervaded ;  and 
pertiaps  it  was  meant  that  the  minutest  particles  of  matter  depend  on  them.  But 
this  is  only  barbiarous  jargon. 

In  the  fi)nowing  verse  it  is  said,  that  *'  firom  these  six  emanations  proceed  the 
great  dements,'  endAed  with  peculiar  powers^  and  mind  with  operations  infinitely 
subtle,  the  unperishaUe  cause  of  all  apparent  forms."  {:  It  is  still  a  difficulty, 
what  is  meant  by  the  six  emanations.  If  those  are  meant  with  which  conscious- 
ness and  the  five  perceptions  are  pervaded,  no  ideas  whatever  can  be  annexed  to 
the  words ;  they  are  totally  without  a  meaning ;  and  that  is  all.  If  consciousness 
and  the  five  perceptions  be,  as  seesfs  probable,  the  emanations  in  question;  in 
what  manner  do  the  great  efements  and  mind  proceed  from  consciousness  and  the 
five  perceptions  ?  Mind  would  thus  proceed  firoin  certain  of  its  own  operations. 

It  is  added  in  the  succeeding  sentence,  ^  This  universe,  therefore,  is  compacted 
Irom  the  minute  portions  «f  .those  seven  divine  and  active  principles,  the  great 
soul,  or  first  emanation,  consciousness,  and  five  perceptions ;  a  mutable  universe 
firom  immutable  ideas."  §  Here  it  appears  that  the  great  soul, '  as  well  as  con- 
sciousness and  the  perceptions,  can  be  divided  into  portions.  The  great  soul  is 
not  therefore  immaterial,  according  to  our  sense  of  the  word ;  and  still  less  can 

*  Laws  of  MeDUi  ch.  i.  16.  f  Ibid.  17.  %  Ibid.  18.  |  II»d.  19l 
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Book  H.  either  that,  or  the  perceptions  and  consdousnessr  be  immaterial,  if  the  universe  a 
great  part  of  which  is  surelj  material,  can  be  compacted  from  portions  of  them« 
**  A  mutable  unirerse,''  it  is  said,  '^  from  immutable  ideas ;"  therefore,  the  gveat 
soul,  consciousness,  and  the  five  perceptions,  are  not  realities,  though  divisible  into 
portions ;  they  are  only  ideas !  What  condusions  are  we  entitled  to  form  respect^ 
ing  Hxe*  intellectual  state  of  a  people  who  can  be  charmed  with  doctrine  like 
this?* 

In  the  following  passage,  and  there  are  others  of*  a  similar  import,  we  find  a 
specimen  c^  those  beginnings  which  are  made  at  an  early  stage  of  society,  to 
refine  in  the  modes  of  conceiving  the  mental  operations.  ^  Setf-love,"  it  is  said^ 
^*  is  no  laudable  motive ;  yet  an  exemption  firom  self-love  is  not  to  be  feund  in 
ihis  worid:  on  self-love  is  grounded  the  study  of  scripture,  and  the  practice  of 
lupous  recommended  in  it**  f  The  absurdity  fies,  in  not  perceiving,  that  if  no 
acticm  proceeding  firom  self-love  is  virtuous ;  and  if  there  is  no  action  which 
does  not  proceed  from  self  love ;  then  is  there  no  virtue  in  the  world,  which  is 
iar  from  being  the  subject  of  Hindu  belief. 

The  Vedanti  doctrine,  which  has  caught  the  fancy  of  some  of  the  admirers  of 
Sanscrit,  appears  to  be  delivered  viva  voce,  and  not  in  any  other  mode.  Nopas^ 
sage  firom  any  Sanscrit  work  has  been  qpibtedfi^r  it  If  it  were  any  refinement, 
it  might  then  be  suspected  of  being  wholly  modem.  The  following  is  the  account 
ef  it  by  Sbr  William  Jones.  "^  The  fimdamental  tenet  of  the  Vedanti  school  con- 
sisted, not  in  denying  the  existence  of  matter,  that  is,  of  solidity,  impenetrabilityv 
and  extended  figure,  (to  deny  which  would  be  lunacy)  but  in  correcting  the  popular 
notion  of  it,  and  in  contending,  that  it  has  no  essence  independent  of  mental  per^ 
oeptkm,  that  existence  and  perceptibility  are  amvertiUe  terms,  that  external 
ai^iearances  and  sensations  are  illusory,  and  would  Vanish  into  nothing,  if  the 
divine  energy,  wtdch  akme  sustains  them,  were  suspended  but  for  a  moment ;  an 
<q[union  which  Epicharmus  and  Plato  seem  to  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been 
maintained. in  the  present  century  with  great  elegance,  but  with  little  public 
apfdawe ;  partly  because  it  has  been  misunderstood,  and  partly  because  it  has 
been  misapplied  by  the  false  reasoning  of  some  unpopular  writers,  who  are  said 
to  have  disbdieved  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  whose  omnipresence,  wisdomj 

*  Not  only  are  consciousDeM  and  the  fire  perceptions  regard^  as  separate  existences,  a&4 
separate  products  of  creative  power,  but  various  other  operations  of  the  mind,  and  even  states  of  the 
affections.  Thus,  among  the  other  creations,  it  is  said,  that  the  Creator  *^  gave  being  to  devotion, 
speech,  complacency,  desire,  and  wrath."    (Laws  of  Menu,  ch«  L  25.) 

t  Ibid*  ch*  ii.  2. 
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wad  iroodiie89»  ate  tiie  hms  of  the  Indian  philosmby^    I  have  not  siilBcient  Chap.DL 
evidence  on  the  subject  to  profess  a  bdief  in  the  doctrine  of  tibe  Vedanta,  which 
faynum  xeason  alone  cmMf  peihaps»  nether  fiiUy  demonstrate,  nor  taiOj  disprove; 
but  it  is.  manifest,  that  nothing  can  be  further  rmnoved  fimn  impiety  than  a  sys- 
tem whoily  bmlt  (m  the  purest  devotion."  * 

^  In  some  of  these  observations,"  Mr.  Dugeld  Stewart  very  justly  remaiics, 
^  there  ii  a  good  deal  of  indistinctness^  and  ev^i  of  contradiction.**  He  alao 
remarks,  that  Sir  William  Jones  totally  misunderstands  ^he  doctrine  of  Berkdey 
and  Hume.|  We  may  suspect  that  he  not  less  widdy  nnstakes  the  doctrine  of 
the  &ahmens,  and  fastened  a  theory  of  his  own  creation  upon  the  vague. and 
unmeaning  jai^pcm  vidndi  they  ddivered  to  him.  If  the  propensity  be  strong  in 
aU  minds,  and  in  weak  minds  irresistible,  to  su  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
theory;  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  it  compelling  them  to  he^r  also,  very  much 
in  the  same  way.  '^  If  the  simplest  narrative  of  the  most  illiterate  observer 
involves  more  or  less  of  hypothesis ;  and  a  village  apothecary  or  a  hacknied 
nurse^  is  sddcmi  able  to  describe  the  plainest  case,  without  employing  a  phraseo- 
logy of  which  every  word  is  a  theory,"  X  ^^^  V^7  condude  with  certainty  that 
the  same  intrusion  is  very  difficult  to  avoid,  in  making  up  our  own  conception  of 
what  we  hear,  and  still  more  in.dothing  it  with  our  own  language.  Of  the 
ideas  which  we  jnofess  to  report,  and  which  we  bdieve  that  we  merely  rqport,  it 
often  happens  that  many  are  our  own  ideas,  and  never  entered  the  mind  of  the 
man  to  whom  we  ascribe  them. 

We  have  a  more  distinct  account  of  tiie  same  doctrine  from  Sir  James  JMhuk- 
intoriC  whose  mind  is  still  moie  philosophical,  and  on  oriental  subjects  less  pre- 
possessed and  less  credulous,  than  that  of  Sr  W.  Jones.  Presenting,  in  a  lett» 
to  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  an  account  of  a  cpnversation  with  a  young  Brahmen, 
^  He  told  me,"  says  he,  *^  that  besides  the  myriads  ci  gods  whom  their  creed 
admits,  there  was  one  whom  they  know  by  the  name  of  Brim,  or  the  great  one^ 
without  ferm  or  limits,  whom  no  created  intellect  could  make  any  iqpproach 
towards  conceiving ;  that,  in  reality,  there  were  no  trees,  no  house^'^o  knd,  no 
sea>  but  all  without  was  Jtfaia,  or  illusion,  the  act  of  Brim ;  that  whatever  we 
saw  or  felt  was  only  a  dream ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  imperfect  English^ 

.  *  Works  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  i.  165.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Sir  William  Jones,  after  all  these 
praises,  allows  that  the  Vedanti  doctrines  are  wild  and  erroneous.    Asiat.  Res.  iv.  16i,  165. 

t  Elonents  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  ACnd,  vol.  ii.  note  B. 

X  The  words  in  idiich  this  impoitant  obsenration  is  expressed,  are  borrowed  from  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  it  by  Mr,  Stewart,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  44S. 

tOL.  1.  8  D 
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Book  11.  thinking  in  one's. deep;  and  that  tlie  re-union  of  the  soul  to  Brim^  fiom  wheni 
it  originally  sprung,  was  the  awakodii]^  from  the  long  deqfi  of  finite  existeiice;^  * 

It  will  require  few.  words,  in  application  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  tlie  duip* 
ter  on  religion,  to  mal^e  it  suflldentiy  appear,  that  this  is  a  natural  part  of  tiiat 
language  of  adulation  towards  the  deity,  in  which  the  Hindu  theology  maialy 
consists. .  One  of  the  deilies,  who  is  chosen  as  the  chief  object  of  adoratioD, '  is 
first  made  to  excel  all  the  othar  deities ;  next  to  afosoii)  all  their  powers ;  1  next  ia 
absorb  even  themselves ;  and  lastly,  absorb  all  things^f  The  fiyoK^y  of  ''  lAsSoi^. 
is  only  a  part  of  .<^  the  absorption  of  all  things  in  God.**  There  is  nothing  but 
God.  All  our  supposed  perception  of  things  besides  God  is,  therefore,  only  iUusion ; 
illusion  created  by  God.  Why,  theii»  does  (rod  create  stiich  an  illusion?  This  is  a 
very  necessary  question.  If  it  were  put ;  and  why  it  has  not  been  pat,  we  may 
a  little  admire ;  the  Brahmens  might  ¥ery  consistently  reply,  that  as  fi>r  a,  use,  a 
design,  a  purpose^  in  the  actions  of  their  God,  they  never  thought  of  ascribinj^  to 
them  any  such  quality.  He  pleases  himself  by  his  actions,  and. that  is  enough ; 
no  matter  how  fantastic  the  taste.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  quote  the  following 
coincidence  with  my  own  opinion,  expressed  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  .the  same 
letter.  *'  I  intend  to  investigate  a  litde  the  history  of  these  opinions ;  for  I  am 
not  altogether  without  apprehension,  that  we  oiay  all  the  while  be  mistaking  the 
hyperbolical  effusions  of  mystical  piety,  for  the  technical  language  of  a  philoso- 
phical system.  Nothing  is  m(H*e  usual,  th|in  for  fervent  devotion  to  dwell  so  long^ 
and  so  warmly,  on  the  meanness  and  worthlessness  of  created  things,  and  on  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  it  slides  insensibly  fixMU  amiparative 
to  absolute  language,  and,  in  the  eagerness  of  its  zeal  to  magnify  the  Deity,  seems 
to  annihilate  every  thing  else.  .To  distinguish  between  the  very  different  import 
of  the  same  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  mystic  and  sceptic,  requires  more  philoso- 
phical discrimination  than  most  of  our  Sanscrit  investigators  have  hitherto 
shown.":!: 

Sir  James  might  have  passed  beyond  a  suspicion ;  if  £rom  nothing  dse,.  bom 
the  very  words  of  the  conversation  he  reports.  Human  life  is  there  not  compared 
to  a  sleep ;  it  is  literally  affirmed  to  be  b,  sleep ;  and  men  are  not  acting,  or 
thinking,  but  only  dreaming.  Of  what  philosophical  system  does  this  form  a 
part  ?  We  awake,  only  when  we  are  re-united  to  the  Divine  Being ;  that  is, 
wbeii  we  actually  become  a  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  not  having  a  separate  exist- 
ence.   Then,  of  course,  we  cease  to  dream ;  and  then,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 

*  The  passage  is  transcr  bed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  note  quoted  abova 

t  Vide  supra,  p.  227.  %  Stewart's  Mem.  Ut  supra* 
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Maia  oetses.  Then  will  there  be  any  thuig  to  be  known?  u^  thing  real?  Chap.IX. 
Or  is  It  I2ie  same  tfaix^,  whether  we  are  awake  or  asleep  ?  But  wj  reader  might 
wdl  oompiain  I  was  only  trifling  with  him,  if  I  pursued  this  jargon  anj  fiirther. 
What  grieres  me  is,  that  between  the  two  passages  wbidi  I  have  immediately 
quoted,  Sir  James  (we  must  remember  that  it  is  in  the  negligence  of  private 
QoanMpondence)  has  inserted  the  following  words.  '^  ^AJl  this  you  have  heard 
and  read  befbie  as  Hindu  peculation.  What  struck  me  was,  that  speculations 
so  refined' and  abstruse  should,  in  a  long  courae  of  ages,  have  fallen  through  so 
great  a  space  as  that  whidi  separates  the  genius  of  their  original  inventor  ficom 
the  mind  of  this  weak  and  unlettered  man.  The  names  of  these  inventors  have 
perished ;  but  their  ingenious  and  beautiM  tJieories,  Mended  with  the  most  mon- 
strous .  suJ)erstitions,  have  descended  to  men  very  little  exalted  above  the  most 
ignorant  populace,  and  are  adopbedhy  them  as  a  sort  of  articles  of  faith,  without 
a  suqndon  of  their  philoa^iJucal  oipgin,  and'without  the  possibility  of  compre- 
hending any  part  of  the  premises  firom  whidh  they  were  deduc^.*'  Yet  Sir 
James  himsdf  has  described  the  origin  from  which  they  wcsre  deduced ;  namely, 
^'  the  hjTperbolical  effiisions  of  mystical  piety ;"  and  surely  the  Brahmens  of  the 
present  day  may  understand  these  effiisions,  as  well  as  tibeir  still  more  ignorant 
predecessors.*  .        .       *        * 

*  Another  dreumstance  is  always  to  be  remembered.  If  the  Brahmens  are  once  informed  of 
€ke  European  doctrine,  they  will  take  abundant  care  to  make  their  own'  conform  to  it.  **  With 
respect  to  the  real  tenets  of  the  Hindus,  on  subjects  of  theology,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  their 
ancient  books,  rather  than  from  the  oral  declarations  of  the  most  learned  Brahmens  of  modem 
times,  who  hare  discovered  that  the  opinions  of  Christians,  conceming  the  nature  of  God,  are  far 
more  rational  than  those  currently  entertained  among  them,  and  that  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
Hindus  is  contemned  by  the  more  intelligent  natives  of  the  western  world.  Bemier  seems  to  have 
found  occasion  for  the  same  remark  in  his  time ;  for,  after  rdating  a  conferaice  between  him'  aAd 
some  learned  pandits,  in  which  Ae  latter  endeavoured  to  refine  away  the  grossness  of  their  image 
worship;  *  Voila  (says  he)  sans  ajouter  ni  diminuer  la  solution  qu'ils  me  donnerent ;  mais,  &  vous  dire 
le  vrai,  cela  me  sembloit  un  peu  trdp  bien  concerte  a  la  Chretienne,  aux  prix  de  ce  que  j'en  avois 
appris  de  plusieurs  autres  pandits."*  (Grant's  Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  among  the 
Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  p.  73.  Papers  on  India,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  15th  June,  1813.)    This  supposed  refinement,  such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Elphinstontf  found 

—  -  4 

smoDg  the  rude  and  uncivilized  Afghauna.  *^  Another  sect  in  Cmibul  is  that  of  the  Soofees,  who 
eugbt,  peihaps,  tobe  condd^redasa  dassof  pUlosqihers,  ratherthan  of  religionists.  As  far  as. I 
can  understand  their  mysterious  doctrine,  their  leading  tenet  seems  to  be,  that  the  whole  of  the 
animated  and  inanimate  creaticm  is  an  illusion ;  and  that  nothing  exists  except  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  presents  itadf. under  an  infimty  of  shapes  .to  the  soul  of  man,  itself  a  portion  of  the  Divine 
essence.    The  contemplation  of  this  doctrine  raises  the  Soofees  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

3  D  2 
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BojpK  II.  With  respect  to  morals  or  duty,  it  appears  Dot  that  any  theorjr  has  ever  been 
^777^''^'*^  constructed  by  the  Hindus.  In  what  regvrdM  the  preceptiTe  pBM»  their  etiucs 
exactly  resemble  those  of  all  other  rude  and  uninstnicted  nations ;  an  eacoeUent 
precept,  and  a  foolish  or  absurd  one,  placed  qHemateiy,  or  mixed  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  in  all  their  books  which  treat  upon^the  sal^ect  For  specimens  of 
their  ethical  precepts,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  we  hare  already  prodnoed 
under  the  head  of  religion.  If  all  the  riglit  and  wise  precepts  wexe  selectedfiNm 
^  the  rest,  and  exhibited  pure  by  themsdves,  they  would  present  a  tdlerahly  perfect 

code  of  the  common  duties  of  morality.  As  we  have  authors  who  have  attached 
importance  to  this,  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that  a  soundness  in  detached 
maxims  of  morality  is  common  to  all  men  down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  society,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  ethical  rules  of  nations  confessedly  barbaraus. 
We  might,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  with  a  reference  to  the  proverbs  of  Sdomon,  and 
other  preceptive  parts  of  the  Jewish  writings,  which  are  not  equalled  l^  the  ccv- 
responding  parts  of  the  books  of  tiie  Hindus.  We  shall,  however,  produce 
anotiier  instance,  which  is  less  exposed  to  any  objection.  The  Havamaal  or  sidw 
lime  discourse  of  Odin,  is  a  Scandinavian*  composition  <£  great  antiquity.  It  is 
a  string  of  moral  aphorisms,  comprised  in  190  stanzas;  wiiii.which,  as  a  whde^ 
there  is  nothing  in  Hindu  literature  in  ai^  degree  worthy  to  be  compared.  The 
following  is  a  specimen ; 

**  To  the  guest  who  enters  your  dwelling  with  frozen  knees,  give  the  warmth 
of  your  fire :  he  who  hath  travelled  over  the  mountains  hath  need  of  fiood  an4 
well-dried  garments : 

'^  A  man  can  carry  with  him  no  better  jHrovision  for. his  journey  than  the 
strength  of  the  understanding.  In  a  foreign  country  this  will  be  of  more  use  to 
him  than  treasures ;  and  will  introduce  him  to  the  table  of  strangers : 

^  There  is  nothing  mo^  useless  to  the  sons  of  the  age  than  to  drink  too  much 
ale ;  the  more  the  drunkard  swallows,  the  less  is  his  wisdom,  tiH  he  loses  hu 
reason.  The  bird  of  oblivion  sings  before  those  who  inebriate  themselves,  and 
steals  away  their  souls : 

*^  I  have  never  yet  found  a  man  so  generous  and  munificent,  as  that  to  receive 

They  admire  God  in  etery  thing ;  and,  by  frequent  meditation  on  his  attributea,  and  by  tracing 
him  through  all  his  forma,  they  imagine  that  they  attain  to  an  inelbble  lovefor  the  Deity,  andeyea 
to  an  entire  union  with  his  substance."  (An  Account  of  the  Kii^dom  of  Caubul,  by  the  Hon. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  p.  207.)  See,  for  an  account  of  a  similar  sect  in  Persia,  Malcofan's  Hist, 
of  Persia,  ii.  SS5. — ^How  different  is  all  this  from  the  curious  result  of  .the  refined  and  ingenious 
reasonings^f  Berkeley !  And  how  shallow  the  heads  that  confound  them  I  -> 
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at  his  house  was  net  to  receive ;  nor  any  so  fi«e  and  Hberal  of  his  gifts  as  to  Chap.  IX. 
reject  a  present  when  it  was  returned  to  him :,  ^— v^— ^^ 

^  They  invite  me  nj^  and  down  to  feasts^  if  I  have  only  need  dP  a  sligfat 
fareakftst;  mj  fidth&lfriendishe  who  will  give  me  one  loaf^  when  he  has  but  two: 

**  Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  virtuous  man  without  some  failing?  or  one  so 
wicked  as  to  have  no  good  quality  ?  **  * 

Among  the  parts  of  Hfaidu  learning  diosen  by  its  admirers  as  the  peculiar  Orammtt. 
objects  of  their  apjdause^  are  the  niceties,  tiie  numierous  and  intricate  subtleties,  of 
the  Hindu  grammar.  We  are  informed  by  an  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar,  that  the 
grammatical  precepts  of  one  single  treatise  are  no  fewer  than  8996*  The  reader 
will  observe,  that  this  number  is  composed  q£  the  digit  S  and  its  multiples,  to 
which  peculiar  virtues  are  ascribed  by  the  Hindus.  It  is  not  imiHfSibable  that 
the  rules  may  have  been  made  to  correspondiwith  the  number,  rather  than  the 
number  with  the  rules.  Nevertheless,  we  learn  fiom  Mr.  Coletmxdce,  that  those 
rales  are  framed  with  the  utmost  oondseness,  the  consequence  of  vesy  ingenious 
methods.  But  it  is  added,  that  the  studied  Inrevity  of  the  Paniniya  Sutras  reor- 
ders them  in  the  h%hest  degree  obscuM ;  that  even  witli  the  knowledge  of  the 
key  to  their  interpretation,  the  student  finds  them  ambiguous ;  that  the  appHca- 
tum  of  them,  even  when  understood,  discovers  many  seeming  contradictioBs ;  and 
that,  with  every  exertion  of  practised  memory,  the  utmost  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  combining  rules  dispersed  in  apparent  confusion  through  different  pcntions  of 
Paninis  and  lectures.  The  number  of  commentaries  on  the  books  of  grammar  19 
exceedingly  great,  and  many  of  tiiem  very  voluminous.f 

As  th^se  endless  conceits  answer  any  purpose  rather  than  that  of  rendering 
language  a  more  commodious  and  accurate  instrument  of  communication,  they 
afford  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  fooleries  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  age ;  which 
is  as  much  deiigfated  with  the  jugglmes  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  with  those  of  the 
body,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  absurdity  of  its  passion  for  both4  It  could 
not  happen  otherwise  than  that  the  Hindus  should,  beyond  other  nations,  abound 
in  those  Mvolous  refinements  which  are  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  uncivilized  people. 
A  whole  race  of  men  were  set  apart  and  exempted  fixHn  the  ordinary  cares  and 
labours  of  life,  whom  the  pain  of  vacuity  forced  upon  some  iq;>plication  of 


*  See  Mallet,  Introd.  Hisl.  Denmark,  vol.  iL  For  additioiial  iUattntioiis  we  nay  refer  to  tbl 
maxims  of  Confiickis  aad  ZonMHter. 

t  Colebrooke  on  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  Languages,  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vii. 

X  Mr.  Colebrooke  still  farther  remariv,  that  the  Hindus  delight  in  scholastic  dispatatioa ;  and 
that  their  controversial  conmientaries  on  ^gratnmar  exhibit  copious  spedmens  of  it.    lUd. 
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Book  IL  and  who  were  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  influence  among  the 
^^'"■*'^^'^"*^  people,  by  the  credit  of  superior  learning,  and  if  not  by  real  knowledge,  whidi  is 
slowly  and  with  much  difficulty  attained,  by  artful  contrivances  for  deceiving  the 
people  with  the  semblance  of  it.  This  view  of  the  situation  of  the  Brahmebs 
^serves  to  explain  many  things  which  modify*  and  colour  Hindu  society.  In 
grammatical  niceties,  however,  the  Hindus  but  discoter  their  usual  resemhlanoe 
to  other  nations  in  the  in&ncy  of  knoivledge  and  improvement.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Arabians  on  this  subject  carry  their  complex  refinements  to  a  height 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Brahmens  themselves.^  Even  the  Turks,  who  are 
not  in  general  a  refining  race,  multiply  conceits  on  this  subjectf  Dating  the 
dark  ages  the  multiplication  of  gnmmatical  distinctions  and  subtleties  formed  a 
fiivourite  exercise  of  the  European  schoolmen.^ 
Sanscrit.  Not  Only  the  grammar ;  the  laqguage  itself  has  been  cdebrated  as  the  mark 

<^  a  refined  and  elegant  people.  *^  It  is  more  copious,''  we  are  told,  '^  than  the 
Latin.  It  has  several  words  to  express  the  same  thing. '  The  sun  has' more  than 
thirty  names,  the  moon  more  than  twenty.  A  house  has  twenty ;  a  stone  six 
or  seven ;  a  tree  ten ;  a  leaf  five ;  an  ape  ten ;  a  erownine."  § 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  379,  880. 

t  Tout  ce  que  le  mauvais  goftt  peut  inventer  pour  fatiguer  Tesprit,  fiut  lenr  delicee,  et  ravit 
leur  admiration.    Memoiresdu  Baron  de.Tott  sur  les  Turcs  et  les  Tartares,  i.  8.        . 

%  The  following  remarkable  passage  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  our  countryman,  and  (but  for  one 
exception)  admirable  countryman,  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  Martin  Dorpius,  affords  at  once  a  proof 
of  the  &ct,  and  a  judgment  on  the  practice  :  ^^  At  nuic  absurds  quasdam  portaata,  ad  certam 
boAarum  artium  nata  pemiciem,  et  luculenter  ab  antiquis  distincta,  conuniscuerunt;  et  veterum 
puiissimas  traditiones  suis  adjectis  sordibus  infecerunt  omnia.  Nam  in  Grammatica  (ut  omittam 
Alexandrum,  atque  id  genus  alios ;  qui  quamquam  imperite,  tamen  grammaticam  utcunque  docue- 
rant)  Albertus  quidam,  grammaticam  se  tradltunim  professus,  logicam  nobis  quandam,  aut  meta« 
physicam,  immo  neutram,  sed  mera  somnia,  mera  deliria  grammaticse  loco  substituit :  et  tamen  faae 
nugacissimfe'nugee  tn  publicas  acadeniias  non  tantum'receplse  siint^  sed  etiam  plerisque  tam  impeose 
placuerunt,  ut  is  propemodum  solus  aliquid  in  grammatica  valere  censeatur,  quisquis  fuerit  Albec- 
tistie  nomen  assequutus.  Tantum  auctoritatis  habet,  ad  pervertenda  bonorum  quoque  ingeniorum 
judicia,  semel  ab  ineptis  tradita  magistris,  dein  tempore  corroborata  persuasio.  Quo  fit  ut  minus 
mirer,  ad  eundem  modum  in  dialecdcse  locum  nugas  plus  quam  sophisticas  irrepsisse  quse  cultori* 
bus  suis  argutiarum  noraiine  tam  vehementer  arrident."  Caramuel  says  of  the  subtle  doctor, 
Scotus,  Vix  aiibi  iubtiUus  scripsk  quam  cum  de  grammaticis  modis  significandL  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
however,  on  this  remarks,  that  bis  De  modis  sign^kandi  should  be  entitled,  An  Exemplar  of  the 
subtle  art  of  saving  appearances,  and  of  discoursing  deeply  and  learnedly  on  a  subject  with  which 
we  are  perfectly  unacquainted.  Qtad  'enim  nubtilius  vd  $Mgi$  temue  fuam  quod  nihil  eU  f  (Diver« 
aionsofPiirley,  Introd.p.  1^) 

§  Le  Pere  Paulini  ^Bartolomeo)  Voyage  aux  Xodes,  il  90L 
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It  is  vemaxkabfef.  at  tluB  time  of  diqr^' to  find  that  whidb  is  a  defeet  and  a  Chap.  IX. 
defortnity  of  lan^^uage,  celebi^rted  as  a  perfection  by  European  .literati.*-  The 
perfectiiNi  of  language  would  consist  in  having  one  name  for  every  thing  which 
nquired  a  name,  and  no  more  Ijma  one.  Redundancy  is  a  defisct  in  knguage, 
not  less  than  deficiency.  The  ill  ^ects  of  it  are  numerous  and  important; 
gooddSfecteit  has  none» .  unless  for  sound,  which  may  be  smoothed  .without.. it. 
Philosophy,  and  even  common  good  sense,  determine,  that  every  thing '  which 
can  simplify  language,  without  impaiiing  it  in  point  of  precision  and  complete- 
ness, is  a  fil^  rate  advantage.  An  ignorant  and  fantastical  age  deems  it  a  glory 
to  rond^  it  in  the  highest  degree  perplexing  and  difficult. 

The  other  perfections  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Sanscrit  are  its  softness,  or 
agreeableness  in  point  of  sound,  and  its  adaptation  to  poetry.    Of  itscomidete- 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  quaintly  sAys,  **  In  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Greecei  iJie  perfocHon  of  langua^  out> 
gtripped  the  refinement  of  mannera;  and  her  speech  could  diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,, 
the  twQ  hundrjed  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of  a  sword,  at  a  time 
when  this  copious  dictionary  was  entrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  people."  Hist.  ofDec. 
and  Fall,  &c  ix.  240.  The  German  professor  Porster,  who  writes  notes  on  the  Voyage  du  Pere 
Paulini,  says  not  badly  on  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text,  (Paulini,  Voy.  aux  Indes,  iiL  S99.) 
**  Ce  n'est  pas  de  obtte  manidre*Ia  qu'on  dent  juger  de  la  richesse  d'une  langue.  On  a  coutume  de 
dire  'que  la  laague  Arabe  est  riche,  parceque  elle  a  je  ne  sais  quel  nombre  de  83monimes  pour 
expdmier  le.  «iot  €p^. '  Un.de  <ses  synonioies,  par  example  signifie  le  meurtrier  des  hoaaaeB^ 
Ce  n'est  la»  dans  la  reality,  qu'une  expression  met^>horique  et  figur^e,  telle  qu'on  en  peut  former 
dans  toutes  les  languea  tant  aoit  peu  culttvte.  On  pouvait  de  mkne  trouver  plus  de  tiente  noma 
pour  exprimer  le  soleil  dans  les  poetes  Ghrecs ;  mais  U  n'est  venu  dans  I'esprtt  de  personne,  de  faire 
valcMT  cela  pour  prouver  la  ridiease  de  la  laague  Grecque."  Our  own  sagacious,  and  in  many 
nq^ects  highly  philosophical  Wilkins  judges  better,  when  he  names,  '^  tigniflcancy^  penpicuityf 
tremitff  and  oiKisequentlyT^atffyy"  among  the  perfections  of  a  language ;  and  says  that  the  mul» 
titttde  of  rules  in  the  Latin  **  argues  the  inqperfection  of  that  language,  that  it  should  stand  in 

need  of  such  and  so  many  rules  as  have  no  foundation  in  the  philosophy  of  speech. If 

these  rules  be  not  necestary  to  language^  and  according  to  nature,  but  that  words  may  signify 
sufficiently,  and  in  some  respects  better  without  them,  then  there  is  greaiter  judgment  showed  in 
laying  them  aside,  or  framing  a  language  without  thenu"  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  Sto. 
p.  448.  Another  writer,  who  speaks  with  as  much  boldness,  as  he  thinks  with  force  on  the  sub-. 
ject  of  language,  says,  *<  Persons  too  dull  or^  too  idle  to  understand  the  subject  cannot,  or  will 
net,  perceive  how  great  an  evil  many  toordi  is;  and  boast  of  their  copM?  veiborum,  as  if  a  persoi^ 
diseased  with  gout  or  dropsy  boasted  of  his  great  joints,  or  big  beUy."  And  again,  <^  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  superfluous  variety  and  copia^  are^utts,  not  excellencies.  Simplicity  may 
be  considered  poverty  by  perverted  undentandings,  but  it  is  always  of  great  utility ;  and  to  true 
judges  it  always  possesses  beauty  and  dignity."  Philosophic  Etymology,  or  Rational  Grammar^ 
by  James  Gilcbrist,  p.  110,  170.  If  the  Sanscrit  is  to  be  admired  for  its  amplicated  grammar, 
tkeEthiopic  should  be  admired  for  its  sot  letters  ;WilkuiB' Essay  towards  a  Real  Chara^        I4k 
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Book  II.  ness  or  predaoDi  those  who  were  the  follest  of  admiration  for  it,  were  too  little 
acquainted  with  it  to  be  able  to  venture  an  opinion.  Yet  completeness  and  pre- 
daion  would  have  been  undeniable  proofs  of  the  mental  perfection  of  the  people 
by  whom  it  was  used ;  while  a  great  multitude  of  useless  words  and  gram- 
matical rules  were  the  very  reverse.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  a  lan- 
guage which  has  too  many  words  of  one  description,  has  too  few  of  another, 
and  unites  in  equal  degree  the  vices  of  superfluity  and  defect.  The  adaptation 
of  a  language  to  poetry  and  the  ear,  affords  no  evidence  of  dviliasation.  Lan- 
guages, on  which  equal  eulogies  are  bestowed  to  any  which  can  be  lavished  on 
Sanscrit,  are  the  languages  confessedly  of  ignorant  and  uncivilized  men. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  admiration  which  is  often  expressed  of  the  language  of 
the  modem  Persians.  Molina,  the  intelligent  and  philosophical  historian  of 
Chili,  informs  us  that  of  the  langua^  of  the  Chilians,  the  grammar  is  as  perfect 
as  that  of  the  Greek  or  Latin ;  that  of  no  language  does  the  formation  and  struc- 
ture display  greater  ingenuity  and  felicity.*  The  language  of  the  Malays  is 
described  as  remarkably  sweet,  and  well  adapted  to  poetry,  f  Clavigero  knows 
not  where  to  set  a  limit  to  his  admiration  of  the  Mexican  tongue.^     <'  Many 

*  Gr  indigeni  Chilesi  fonnano  una  sola  nazione  divisa  in  vane  tribu,  et  tutti  hanno  la  medeBima 
fisconomia,  e  la  medesima  lingua  chiamata  da  lore  Chiledugu^  die  vuol  dire  lingua  Chilese. 
Questa  lingua  ^  dolce,  armonioaa,  expresriva,  regolare,  e  copiosiBsima  di  termini  aid  ad  enun* 
dare  non  solo  le  cose  fisiche  generali,  o  particulari,  ma  andie  le  coae  moraK,  e  astratte.  Maggie 
£kdla  Storia  Natorale  dd  Chili  Del  Signor  Abate  Gioranni  Ignacio  Molina,  Ub.  iv.  p.  834. 

f  Marsden's  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  197>  ed.  3d. 

:|:  **lt\B9o  copious,  polished,  and  expressife,  that  it  has  been  esteemed  by  many  superior  to  the 
Latin,  and  even  to  the  Greek.  It  abounds,"  says  he,  <<  more  than  the  Tuscan,  in  diminutiTes  and 
augmentatiYes ;  and  more  than  the  English,  or  any  other  language  we  know,  in  verbal  and  abstract 
terras :  for  there  is  hardly  a  verb  from  whidi  there  are  not  many  verbals  formed,  and  scarcdj  a 
substantive  or  adjective  from  which  there-are  not  some  abstracts  formed.  It  is  not  less  copious  m 
verbs  than  in  nouns ;  as  from  every  single  verb  others  are  derived  of  differefit  significations.  Chihua 
<'  is  to  do,"  Chichikm  **  to  do  with  diligence  or  often,"  CMhuUia  <'  to  do  to  another,"  ChihuaUia 
**  to  cause  to  be  done,"  Chihuaituh  ^*  to  go  to  do,"  Chihuaco  *<  to  come  to  do,"  Chiuhtiuh  *^  to 
be  doing,"  &c.  Having  mentioned  the  extraordinary  variety  with  which  the  Mexicans  express 
di&rent  degrees  of  respect,  by  adding  adverbs  and  other  particles  to  the  names  employed, 
Clavigero  adds,  *^  This  variety,  which  gives  so  much  civilization  to  the  language,  does  not,  how- 
ever, make  it  difficult  to  be  spok^i ;  because  it  is  subjected  to  rules  which  are  fixed  and  easy ;  nor 
do  we  know  any  language  that  is  more  regular  and  methodical.  The  Mexicans,  like  the  Greeks 
and  other  nations,  have  the  advantage  of  making  compounds  of  two,  three,  or  four  simple  words; 
but  they  do  it  with  more«conomy  then  the  Greeks  did ;  for  the  Greeks  made  use  of  the  entire  words 
in  composition,  whereas  the  Mexicans  cut  off  syllables,  or  at  least  some  letters  from  them. 
TibsoMi  signifies  valued^  or  beloved;  Mahmbsk^  honoured  at  revered ;  Teqnxqtdj  prieiti  Tadi, 
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extrsvBgant  dungs  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  great  antiquity  and  Chap.  JX. 
fuperiw  excellencj  of  the  Anglo«8ax6n  tongue.    According  to  some  writers^  it 
was  the  most  ancient  and  most  excellent  language  in  the  world,  spoken  by  the 
first  parents  of  mankind  in  Paradise ;  and  firom  it  they  pretend  to  derive  the 
»m».  Ad«»,  Eve,  Cd«.  Abd.  aad  dl  «« -atedBuvum  ptri^ch^- . 

The  same  sacred  tdiune  which  affords  the  most  authentic  materials  for  ascer-  phyno. 
tttning  thevHindu  modes  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  mind,  lends  equal 
assistance  in  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of  their  modes  of  accounting  for  tiie  phe- 
nomena of  matter.  '  At  the  clt)se  of  the  night  of  Brahma,  ^^  intellect,  called 
into  action  by  his  will  to  create  wwlds,  performed  again  the  work  of  creation ; 
and  thence  first  emerges  the  subtle  ether,  to  which  philosoj^ers  ascribe  the  quality 
of  conveying  sound : "  f  Ignorant  that  air  is  the  great  agent  in  the  conveyance 
of  sound,  the  Hindus  had  recourse  to  a'fiction ;  the  imagination  of  a  something, 
clF  whose  eidsteDce  they  had  no  proof.  Equally  futile  is  their  account  of  air. 
**  Fiom  ether,  dEeoting  a  transmutation  in  form, '  springs  the  pure  and  potent 
Bit,  a  vdiide  of  dl  sotnts;  and  air  is  hdd  endued  with  the  quality  of  touch.*'| 
The  word  toudi  is  here  andi^^ous ;  it  may  mean  dither  that  air  is  tangible,  or 
that  it  has  the  fisculty,  the  sense  of  touch.  The  latter,  I  suspect,  is  the  maaa- 
ing  of  tiie  oiiginal ;  fin*  I  can  hardly  credit  that  so  great  a  master  of  language 
asSir  WiBiiam  Jones,  would  havie  explained  a  passage  which  only  meant  that  air  is 
tai^gible,  by  so  exo^tionable  a  term  as  that  it  is  endued  with  the  quaUty  of 
toach.  I  can  with  less  difficulty  suppose^  finxn  other  instances^  that  he  endea* 
Toured  to  cloak  a  most  absurd  idea  under  an  equivocal  translation. 

With  respect  to  light  and  heat,  we  are  told  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
passage ;  **  Then  firom  air,  operating  a  change  rises  light  or  fire,  making  objects 
visible,  spreading  bright  rays ;  and  it  is  dedaied  to  have  the  quality  of  figure." j 
H  sufficiently  appears  firom  these  several  passages^  that  the  accounts  with  ¥4iich 

fiitber.  To  unite  these  five  words  in  one,  they  take  eight  consonants  and  four  vowels,  and  say, 
for  instanee»  NaUaxotnahmtssteopxcatalun,  that  is,  iny  very  tnortky  JiUher,  or  revered  priest,  pre* 
fixing  the  No  which  corresponds  to  the  pronoun  my,  and  adding  tzin,  which  u  a  particle  expressiye 
of  reverence*  There  are  some  compounds  of  so  many  terms  as  to  hare  fifteen  or  sizteeii  tf tables. 
...  In  short,  all  those  who  have  learned  this  language,  and  can  judge  of  its  copiousness,  regu« 
larity,  and  beautiful  modes  of  speech,  are  of  cpnTon,  dlat  such  a  language  cannot  have  been 
apokoi  by  a  barbarous  people."    Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexioo,  book  viL  sect.  il. 

*  Heniy's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  iv.  865. — **  I  know  not  a  language  spoken  in  Europe  that 
hath  words  of  more  sweetness  and  greatness^than  theirs :  '*  Penn's  Letter  on  the  American  IndianSi 
in  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn,  i.  385. 

t  Laws  of  Mton,  du  L  75.  t  lb.  76*  §  lb.  77. 
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Book  II.  they  satisfy  themselves,  are  m^ely  such  random  guesses  as  would,  occur  to  the 
most  vulgar  and  untutored  minds.  From  intellect  arose  ether ;  from  ether,  air ; 
from  air,  Hre  and  light  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  they  consider  light 
and  heat  as  absolutely  the  same ;  yet  the  moon  afforded  them  an  instance  of 
light  without  heat ;  and  they  had  instances  Innumerable  of  heat  without  the 
presence  of  light.  What  is  the  meaning,  when  it  is  declared  that  fire^  alias 
light,  has  the  quality  of  figure,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  fire,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  light,  is  itself  figured,  is  an  affirmation  wherein  little  meaning  can  be 
found.  That  fire,  that  is,  light,  is  the  cause  of  figure  in  all  figured  bodies,  is 
an  affirmation  which,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity,  is  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  mode  of  guessing  at  the  operations  of  nature,  admired  as  philosophy  among 
the  Hindus. 

The  account  of  water  and  earth  is  a  link  of  the  same  chain.  ^*  From  light,  a 
change  being  effected,  comes  wi^r  with  the  quality  of  taste ;  and  fit>m  water  is 
deposited  earth  with  the  quality  of  smell.'*  ^  As  from  ether  came  air,  so  from 
air  light,  from  light  water,  and  fiY>m  watw  earths  It  is  useless  to  ask  what 
connexion  appears  between  'water  and  light,  or  earth  and  water.  Connexion, 
reason^  probalnlity,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  A  theory  of  successive 
production  struck  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  and  all  inquiry  was  out  of  the  question. 
Here  occurs  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  case  of  air ;  air  was  endowed  with  the 
quality  of  touch ;  water  and  earth  are  said  to  have  the  qualities  of  smeQ  and 
taste.  In  this  we  perceive  a  most  fimtastic  conceit :  To  water  is  ascribed  the 
quality  of  taste;  to  earth,  the  quality  of  smell;  to  fire,  the  quality  of  ^gure, 
(I  suspect  it  should  be  translated  sight) ;  to  air,  the  quality  of  touch ;  and  to 

« 

ether,  the  quality  (as  Sir  Wilham  Jones  translates  it)  of  conveying  sound;  I 
suspect  it  should  be  translated,  the  quality  of  hearing. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  speculations  respecting  the  origin  and  qualities  of  the 
principal  parts  of  inanimate  nature.  The  same  divine  volume  affords  us  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  at  least  one  great  department  of 
animated  nature.  '^  From  hot  moisture  are  bom  biting  gnats,  lice,  fleas,  and 
common  flies ;  these,  and  whatever  is  of  the  same  class,  are  produced  by  heat.**  f 
If  this  be  an  idea  natural  enough  to  the  mind  of  an  uncultivated  observer,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  peculiar  proof  of  learning  and  civilization. 

Of  the  arbitrary  style  of  deciding  without  inquiry,  the  natural  and  ordinary 
style  of  all  rude  minds,  a  curious  specimen  is  afforded  by  the  Hindu  dogma^ 

^  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  i;  78.  f  Ibid.  45. 
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that  v^etaUe^  as  weD  as  animals,  ^*  have  mteraal  consciousness,  and  are  sensible  Chap.  IX. 
ef  pleasure  and  pain."  ♦  * 

Of  all  the  circumstances,  however,  connected  with  the  state  ,  of  Hindu 
society,  nothing  has  called  fi^rth  higher  expressions  of  eulogy  and  admiration 
than  ihe  astronomy  of  the  Brahmens.  Mons.  Bailly,  the  celebra;ted  author  of 
the  Histoiy  of  Astronomy,  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  the  concert  of  praises, 
which,  has  been  sung  iqion  this  branch  of  the  science  of  the  Hindus.  The 
grounds  of  his  condusions  were  certain  astronomical  tables  from  which  he  in- 
ferred, not  only  advanced  progress  in  the  science,  but  a  date  so  ancient  as  to 
be  entirdy  inconsistent  with  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Not- 
withstanding the  celebrity  of  Mons.  Bailly^  for  astronomy  and  eloquence, 
nothibg  on  this  subject  is  to  be  yielded  to  his  authority ;  nothing  believed  beyond 
what  he  establishes  on  proofl  The  man  who  invented  a  theory  of  an  ancient 
and  highly  dvilized  people  now  extinct,  fonnerly  existing  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary^ 
and  maintained  it  with  uncommon  zeal,  and  all  the  efforts  of  his.  ingenuity,  is 

ft 

not  to  be  trusted  as  a  giude  in  the  r^ons  of  conjecture.  Another  cause  of 
great  distrust,  in  this  case,  attadies  to  Mons.  BaiUy.  It  is  wdl  known  with 
what  zeal  Vdtaire,  and  other  excell^it  writers  in  France,,  actuated  by  an 
abhorrence  of  the  evils  which  they  saw  attached  to  Catholicism,  laboured  about 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Astranamie  Indienne,  to  subvert  the  autho- 
rity g(  the  books  on  whidi  it  was  founded.  Under  this  impulse  they  embraced, 
with  extreme  credulity,  and  actual  enthusiasm,  the  accounts  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  Chinese  and  Hindus,  as  disiHx>ving  entirdy  the  accounts  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  of  the  duration  of  the  present  race  of  men. .  When  a  case 
occurred  in  which  it  appeared  that  this  &voiaite  condusion  could  be  established 
on  the  strength  of  astronomical  observations  and  mathematical  reasoning,  the 
grand  object  seemed  to  be  accomplished.  The  argument,  was  laboured  with  the 
utmost  diligence  by  Mons.  Bailly,  was  recdved  with  unbounded  applause,  and  folr 
a  time  regarded  as  a  demonstration  in  form  of*  the  fiEdsehood  of  Christianity. 
'  The  most  eminent  of  all  the  mathematical  converts,  gained  by  Mons.  Bailly, 
was  Mr.  Playfair,  the  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh. 
A  bias  was  probably  created  in  his  mind  by  the  high  reputation  of  Mons. 
ISailly  for  his  attainments  in  that  science  in  which  Mr.  Playfair  himself  was  so 
great  a  master ;  and  any  feeling  of  that  nature  could  not  fail  to  be  greatiy 
strengthened,  by  the  peal  of  applause,  in  which  his  countrymen,  both  in  India 

'    ^  Laws  of  Menu,  ctu  i.  49.    See  also  n>.  xL  HS  to  146.    N.  B.    At  this  place  should  have 
been  inserted  the  paragraph  on  Botany,  which  is  erroneously  placed  in  a  preceding  page. 
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Book  n.  and  returned  from  it,  at  that  period  joined,  on  the  WDiiderftil  leandogv  w<»* 
derfol  civilization,  and  admirable  institutions  of  the  Hindus ;  a{yplaate  which 
imposed  implicit  belief,  not  on  the  miiids  only  of  ovdinarf  men,  but  such  as  that 
of  his  illustrious  colleague,  the  author  of  the  Historical  Disquisiticm  amfxnmg 
the  knowledge  which  the  andents  had  of  India.  In  a  paper  jndbUdied  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h,  Mr.  Playfoir  stated,  with  aU 
that  skin  and  dexterity  which  he  knows  how  to  employ,  the  matter  c£  evidenos 
on  which  the  proposition  is  founded  ;^  and  to  tiiis,  as  to  any  i^anion  which  he 
has  once  openly  espoused,  he  has  adhered  with  chaiacteriitic  eonatancy.  In  aa 
article  lately  published  in  the  Edinbui^h  Review,  f  he  has  controverted  tine  argu^ 
ments  by  which  Mr.  Bentley  had  endeavoured  to  overthrow  ids  cpuuon :  but 
t^iough  he  stiU  adheres  to  his  first  conclusions,  it  is  evidently  with  shaken  aad 
mitigated  confidence ;  as  the  utmost  he  now  contends  for  is  a  suspeuiion  q£  bdi^ 
t3I  fiirther  information  shall  yield  nK>re  satis^EU^ry  prooC 

In  this  case,  however,  such  a  demand  is  infirnitdy  too  much,  and  at  varbnoa 
with  all  the  principles  of  reasoning.  When  an  opinion  is  ob^usly  ooftitradicted 
by  a  grand  train  of  circumstances  to  the  combination  of  whidi  it  rdatM^  and  ia 
not  entirefy  supported  by  the  special  proof  on  which  it  pietenda  te  redk,  it  ia  ito# 
proved  ]  and  whatever  is  unproved,  and  out  of  the  known  order  of  natwe^  ia 
dtogether  unworthy  of  bdfief ;  desait^s  ample  rejection. 

Whoever  wffl  now,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  oar  knowledge^  take  thft 
trouble  to  coMemplate  the  proofi  which  we  posaess  of  the  state  of  k^pwlei^t 
and  civilization  among  the  Hindus ;  whoever  has  attentively  conaldeved  the  bm^ 
terials  presented  to  him  in  this  present  work,  can  form  no  other  coiMlusioni  huul 
that  evary  thing  (unless  astronomy  be  jm  exception)  bean  dear,  eoMwring,  luui 
imdemaUe  testimony  to  the  ilUance  of  tiK  HiiHius,  «id  the  ^ 
Nation  in  wMdi  they  rasiain.  That  such  a  people  are  masters  of  the  ficaeaoe  of 
astronomy  to  a  degree  which  none  but  nations  highly  cultivated  have  elae* 
where  ever  attained,  is  certainly  Hot  to  be  credited  on  any  chain  of  proo^  that  ia 
not  entire  in  every  Ih^.  Th%  proof  however  is  finr  indeed  from  an»weiuig  to 
this  description ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  the  knowleij^  we  now 
possess  of  the  low  state  of  civilization  among  the  Hindus  bera  sjl  aloog  eilh 
joyed ;  had  the  esroneous  ideas  of  their  great  knowledge  aad  dvittzatioft  net 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Socie^  of  Edin.  vol.  tu 

i  Of  which  119  has  wer  idi  Eurqpe  4»eaa  rtcoigiaiaed  as  Uieaulihac:  Vid«  mfi%  p>.  400, 
note}* 
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been  exceediiigfy  preralenty  the  qHnicm  c£  the  antiquiiy  and  exceOenoe.of  their.  Chab.  IX. 
astronomy  irouhi  never,  on  ludi  ground  as  those  on  which  it  rests,  have  been 
admftted,  at  any  rate  by  minds  of  the  rank  of  that  of  Mr.  Playfair.* 

Of  the  unfitness  of  the  proof  to  maintein  any  such  conclusions  as  have  been 
founded  upon  it,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  this ;  that  Mr.  Bentley,  who  has 
paid  more  attention  than  any  otber  European  to  the  books  q£  Hindu  astronomy^ 
says  th^  are  all  of  modem  dat^  and  their  pretenskms  to  antiquity  founded  only, 
on  forgery,  f  As  his  moderate  knowledge  of  mathematics,  however,  and  even  the. 
indegandes  of  his  style,  have  been  sarcastically  employed  to  thro  w  discredit  upon 
his  copciusions,  it  is  of  importance  to  add  that  the  two  mathematirians  whose  rqpu*. 
tation  for  profundity  seems  to  exceed  that  of  all  their  cotemporaries,  M.  Laplace, 
and  an  eminent  ornament  of  our  country,  notonly  reject  the  inference  of  thegreat 
antiquify  and  perfection  of  the  Hindu  astaronomy,  but,  firom  the  evidence  offered, 
draw  a  oonduabn  directly  the  reverse;  viz.  that  this  sdence  is  in  the  very  same 
state  of  infimcy  among  the  ifindus  with  afi  the  other  Immdies  of  knowledge.  The 
Smrya  Sidhanta  is  the  great  rqiository  of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Hin-? 
dos..  It  is  on  the  authority  of  our  own  countryman  I  am  enabled  to  declare,  that 
ttnsbookisitsdf  the  most  satigfactory  of  all  psoofr  of  the  low  state  of  the  sdenoe 
amoi^  tiie  Hindus,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  people  Seam  whom  it  pioceeds ;  that 
its  fimtastic  absoidity  is  peculiar  to  itself;  Oat  dft  we  can  learn  fiom  it  is  a  fiani; 
iuts^  the  rendt  of  dbsorvatiaoB  whkh  required  no  doll;  that  its  vague aD^gories 
and  fimdfid  refledioBs  prom  nothing,  or  every  thing;  that  a  resdnte  admirct 
may  build  upon  them  aU  the  astronomical  sdcDce  of  modem  times ;  but  if  anjr 
man  would  direst  his  mmd  of  the  reoollection  of  Enrqiean  discoveries,  and  ask 
what  a  people  unacquamted  with  tibe  sdence  ooiild  leam  firom  the  Sury a  SidU 
hanta,  he  would  find  it  next  to  nothiBg4 

Dr.  Smith,  with  his  nsual  si^fadty,  says,  ^  Hmr  are  various  caoaes  whidi 


•  Iftr.  I%fiMr  hss  hJBiietf  gifgo  us  a  criterfaa  for  itamnisiiiag  onliabolicnsQf  the.HkidttaH 
traaomy,  which  is  perfectly  suffideuL  He  tays^  in  die  ^^^^^inM^n  of  hig  diocoune  (Edin.  Thms* 
ii.  192),  **  These  conclusions  are  widiout  doubt  extraordinary ;  and  have  no  other  claim  to  our 
belief,  except  Uiat  their  being  felse  were  much  more  wonderful  than  their  being  true.**  On  this 
principle,  the  question  is  decided;  for  the  wonder  is  little  that  they  should  be  fidse,  but  nuf^ty 
iadetd  were  thqr  true. 

f  Asiat.  Res»  vi.  577. 

t  Tbe  vtgeB  of  the  UsieriaA  beng  Ktde  adapted  to  maAtematkti  and  astMBomical  ^KacussioiH 
Ihare  inserted,  by  way  rf  AppMiAw,  an  ^ytmtMyJdin  of  A^ nrgi^i nwta  fev  the.aotiqiitty  and  excd- 
lepcft<»f tha  HinAi  anfarmirff  y y  miA  ^AinK  Ai>|ipif|M^kSp  af thf  gTffaf  ■jatlrmatirian  In  whnm  T  hnrn 
alluded  has  eaaUad  aie  to  elucidate  the  sot»|ecft.    8eeAppead.tlii.Laft  the  end  of  the  chapisr« 
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Book  II. .  render  ngtronomj  the  very  first  of  the  sciences  which  is  cultiyated  by  a  rude 
people ;  though  from  the  distance  of  the  objects,  and  the  consequent  mysterious* 
ness  of  their  nature  and  motions,  this  would  seem  not  to  be  the  case.  Of  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  celestial  appearances  are,  by  their  greatness  and  beauty, 
the  most  strikingly  addressed  to  the  curiosity  of  mankind.  But  it  is  not  only 
their  greatness  and  beauty  by  which  they  become  the  first  objects  of  a  specula^ 
tive  curiosity.  The  species  of  objects  in  the  heavens  are  few  in  number ;  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars.  All  the  changes  too  which  are 
ever  observed  in  these  bodies,  evidently  arise  from  some  difference  in  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  their  several  motions.  All  this  formed  a  very  simple  object  of 
consideration.  The  objects,  however,  which  the  inferior  parts  of  nature  pre- 
sented to  view,  the  earth  and  the  bodies  which  immediately  surround  it,  though 
they  were. much  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  were  more  apt  to  embarrass  and  per- 
plex  it,  by  the  variety  of  their  species,  and  by  the  intricacy  and  seeming  irregu- 
larity, of  the  laws  or  orders  of  their  succession.  The  variety  of  meteors  in  the 
air,  of  cloiids,  rainbows,  thunder,  lightning,  winds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  is  vast,  and 
the  order  of  their  succession  seems  to  be  most  irregular  and  unconrtant.  The 
qiedes  of  fossils,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  which  are  found  in  the  waters  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  still  more  intricately  divendfied ;  and  if  we  re- 
gard the  different  manners  of  their  production,  their  mutual  influence  in  altering^ 
destroying,  suj^rting  one  another,  the  orders  of  their  succession  seem  to  admit 
of  an  almost  infinite  variety.  If  the  imagination,  therefore,  when  it  considered 
the  appearances  in  the  heavens,  was  often  perplexed  and  driven  out  of  its  natural 
career,  it  would  be  much  more  exposed  to  the  same  embarrassment,  when  it 
directed  its  attention  to  the  objects  which  the  earth  presented  to  it,  and  when  it 
endeavoured  to  trace  their  progress  and  successive  revolutions.'*  * 

The  Hindu  astronomy  is  possessed  of  very  considerable  accuracy  in  regard  to 
the  mean  motions.  In  other  respects  it  has  no  pretensions  to  correctness  or  re- 
finement. But  no  proposition  is  less  susceptible  of  dispute  than  this ;  that  astro- 
nomy may  acquire  great  accuracy  in  regard  to  the  mean  motions,  without  the 
help  of  any  nice  or  delicate  observations ;  and  while  the  science  can  hardly  be 

I 

*  Essays  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  p.  d7>  98.  Of  the  Persians,  Mr.  Scott  Waring  says,  "  Their 
perverse  predilection  for  judipial  astrology  excites  them  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  merely  that 
they  may  foretell  the  conjunction  of  the  planets ;  and  when  they  are  able  to  do  this  with  ai^  de- 
cree of  accuracy,  they  are  accounted  men  of  considerable  sdence.  They  have  two  descriptions 
of  Ephemeris;  the  first  containing  the  conjunction  and  op|>06ition,of  the  luminaries;  and  the 
second  the  edinses.  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  atan,"  &c    Tour  to  Sheierajs,  p.  254. 
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said  to  exist    The  calendars  of  the  different  nations  afford  experimental  proof.  Chap.  IX. 
If  there  is  everj  reason  to  believe,  and  none  whatsoever  to  disbdieve,  that  the 
jniean  motions  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  have  been  gradually  corrected  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  calendars  of  ancient  nations  have  been  improved,  the  legi- 
timate conclusion  cannot  be  mistaken. 

'As  &r  as  a  condusion  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  state  of  astronomy  among 
the  Hindus,  from  the  state  of  their  instruments  of  observation  (and  an  analogy 
might  be  expected  between  those  closdy  connected  circumstances),  the  inftrence 
entirely  corresponds  with  what  the  other  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
Hindus  have  a  tendency  to  establish.  The  observatory  at  Benares,  tiie  great 
seat  of  Hindu  astronomy  and  learning,  was  found  to  be  rude  in  structure,  and 
the  instruments  with  which  it  was  provided  of  the  coarsest  contrivance  and  con- 
struction. ::> 

Even  Mr.  Playfieur  himself  observes  that  **  regular  observations  began  to  be 
made  in  Chaldea  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar ;  the  earliest  which  have  merited 
the  attention  of  succeeding  ages.**  The  observation  Which  he  next  presents  is 
truly  philosophical  and  important.  ^  The  curiosity  of  the  Greeks,''  sajs .  he, 
^  was,  soon  after,  directed  to  the  same  object ;  and  that  ingenious  people  was 
the  first  that  endeavoured  to  eiq>la]n  or  connect,  by  theory,  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  heavens.''*  This  was  an  important  stq>;  all  that  preceded  was  mere  olt- 
servation  and  empiricism,  not  even  the  commencement  of  sdence.f  He  adds«; 
^  The  astronomy  of  India  gives  no  theory,  nor  even  any  description  of  theceleSi- 

r 

tial  phenomena,  but  satisfies  itself  with  the  calculation  of  certain  dianges  m  the 
heavens,  particularly  of  the  edipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  with  the  rules  and 
tables  by  which  these  calculations  must  be  performed.  The  Brahmen,  seating 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  arranging  his  shells  before  him,  repeats  the  enigma- 
tical verses  that  are  to  guide  his  calculation,  and  from  his  little  tablets  and  palm 


*  Flayftir,  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Bfahmen^  Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Edin.  ii.  135. 

f  Dr.  Smith  says,  "  Nature,  aoccnrding  to  common  observation,  iq>pean  a  chaos  of  jarring  and 
discordant  appearances,  into  which  philosophy  endeavours  to  introduce  order  by  representing  the 
invisible  chains  which  bind  together  all  these  disjointed  objects.  It  thus  soothes  the  imagination, 
and  renders  the  theatre  of  nature  a  more  coherent,  and  therefoi:e  a  more  magnificent  spectacle, 
than  otherwise  it  -would  appear  to  be.  Mankind  in  the  first  ages  of  society  have  little  curiosity^  to 
find  oiit  those  hidden  chains  of  events  which  bihd  togedier  the  seemingly  disjointed  appearances 
of  nature.  A  savage  has  no  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  searching  out  what  seems  to  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  render  the  theatre  of  nature  a  more  connected  spectacle  to  his  imagina* 
tion."    Essays,  Hist  of  Astron.  p.  90, 31,  23. 
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Book  II,  leaTes,  takes  out  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  employed  iii  it  He  obtaiiift  his 
result  with  wonderful  certiuntj  and  eiqiedition ;  but  having  Uttle  knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  his  rules  are  founded,  and  no  anxietj  to  be  better  ii(- 
formed,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  if,  as  it  usually  happens,  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  eclipse  answer,  within  a  few  minutes,  to  his  prediction.  Beyond 
this  his  astronomical  inquiries  never  extend;  and  his  observations,  when  lie  makes 
Any,  go  no  farther  than  to  determine  the  meridian  Une,  or  the  length  of  the  day 
at  the  place  where  he  observes."* 

Scarcely  can  there  be  drawn  a  stronger  picture  than  this  of  the  lude  and  in- 
fant state  of  astironomy.  The  Brahmen,  making  his  calculation  by  shells,  is  an 
exMCt  resemblance  of  the  rude  American  performing  the  same  operation  by  knots 
on  a  stiii^;  and  both  of  them  exhibit  a  practice  which  then  only  prevails  f 
either  when  the  more  ingenious  and  commodious  method  of  ciphering,  or  ac- 
cxiunting  by  written  signs,  is  Unknown ;  or  when  the  human  mind  is  too  rude  and 
too  weak  to  break  through  the  force  of  an  invet^ate  custotn.f 

But  the  rude  state  of'  the  science  oi  astronomy  among  the  Brahmens  of  tiie 
piesent  day,  is  suj^MMied  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  period  in  which  it  Was  euitl- 
raked  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  vain  to  ask  at  what  date  this  period 
had  its  existence ;  and  where  the  signs  of  such  andent  knowledge  are  to  be 
fimnd.  To  these  questions  no  answer  can  be  returned.  Sir  William  Jones  hin^ 
self  admits  *'  it  is  improbable  that  the  Indian  astronomers,  in  very  early  times, 
had  made  more  accurate  observations  than  those  of  Alescandria,  Bagdad,  or 
Maingfaah ;  and  still  more  improbable  that  they  should  have  rdapeed  without 
aj)|)arent  cause  into  error.**  ^    Mi*.  Davis,  one  of  the  oriental  inquirers  to  whom 

*  Playfair,  on  the  Astron.  of  the  Brahm.  Trans.  R.  S.  E.  ii.  ISS,  ISd. 

t  Goguet,  haying  mentioned  the  quipos  of  the  Peruvians,  says,  **  It  is  the  same  with  the  ncjgroes 
on  the  coast  of  Juida.  They  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  writings  and  yet  they  can  calculate  the 
largest  sums  with  great  facility,  by  means  of  cords  and  knots,  which  have  their  own  signification.'* 
Hist.  Gen.  de  Voyage,  iv.  283, 373,  and  393."  Origin  of  Laws,  i.  224.  We  are  informed  by  He- 
rodotus, that  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Bndunens,  coonted  by  shelb;  and  at  oae  fiaio  at  least,  the 
Greeks;  but  in  an  inyerse  order,  the  Greeks  fNMiing  firam  left  to  lights  the  Egyptians  from  ffght 
to  left.    Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  36. 

%  Asiat.  Res.  iu  115.  The  following  is  TaEuable  from  the  peo  of  M.  Delambre^  **  M.  La 
Hace,  qui  arott  quelque  int^ret  a  soutenir  la  grandeanctennet^  de  rastrcmomie  Indienne,  et  qui 
avoit  d*abord  parle  des  mouvemens  moyens  et  des  epoques  des  Hindous  de  la  mAniere  la  plus  ayan- 
tageuse,  a  fini  pourtant  par  croire  et  imprimer  que  leurs  tables  ne  remontent  pas  aa.dela  du  ISme 
iiicle.  Mr.  Playfair,  en  repondant  i  Tobjection  de  M.  de  la  Place,  ne  la  detniit  pas.  Pen  importe 
que  BaiUy  ait  affixnit  plus  ou  mcdasdireetementcftpositiTementbcoiijonctiongeneialedes  plandtes, 
qui  a  determine  Fepoque;  Ce  qu'il  Moit  edaircir  est  un  fait.    Les  taUes  bdiqaent-^es.^  tSst 
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wt  are  most  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Hindu  astronomy,  says,  ^  I  bad  been  Chap.  IX. 
iadined  to  think  with  many  others,  that  the  Brahmens  possess  no  more  know- 
ledge  in  astronomy,  than  they  have  derived  from  their  ancestors  in  tables  ready 
calculated  to  their  hands^  and  that  few  traces  of  the  prindples  of  the  science 
could  be  found  among  them;  but  by  consulting  some  Sanscrit  books  I  was  induced 
to  alter  iny  opinion.  I  believe  the  Hindu  science  of  astronomy  ^will  be  found  as 
well  known  now  as  it  ever  was  among  them.'*  *  In  other  words^  the  ignorance 
of  the  present  age  is  the  same  widi  the  ignorance  of  all  former  ages.f 

While  we  are  thus  unable,  from  all  we  have  learned  of  the  Hindu  astronomy, 
to  infer  either  its  high  antiquity,  or  great  excellence^  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  even  that  portion  of  the  science  which  they  possess,  they  may  not  to 
,  a  great  degree  have  derived  from  other  nations  more  advanced  in  civilization 
than  themselves.  The  Hindu  astronomy  possesses  certain  features  of  singularity 
which  tend  to  prove,  and  have  by  various  inquirers  been  held  sufficient  to  prove, 
its  perfect  originality.  But  it  may  very  well  be  supposed,  that  in  a  science  which 
so  naturally  fixes  the  attention  of  even  a  rude  people,  the  Hindus  themselves 
proceeded  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  even  if  they  did  borrow  the  most  valuable  . 
portion  of  all  that  they  know,  that  it  was  constrained  to  harmonize  with  the 
methods  they  had  previously  invented,  and  the  discoveries  they  had  made.  The 
fact,  moreover,  is  that  if  the  Hindu  astronomy  exhibits  marks  of  distinction  from 
other  systems,  it  exhibits,  on  t1»  supposition  of  its  originality,  still  more  surprising 
instances  of  agreement  with  other  systems.    **  The  days  of  the  week  **  (I  use  the^ 

eette  conjonction,  Tepoque  alors  eat  fictive^  et  rastronomie  Ijdclienne  est  beaucoup  plus  modeme. ' 
Let  uUes  n'mdiquent-ellee  pas  cette  conjonction,  alors  Tobjection  de  M.  de  la  Place  tombe  d*eUe* 
nftme.  C'estceque  ne  dit  pas  Mr.  PlayfaiTy  et  e'est  ce  que  je  n'ai  pas  le  terns  de  verifier.  Mais 
quand  m^nie  Tol^ectioii  seroit  sans  force,  il  resteroit  bien  d'autres  difficultes.  Ce  ne  vont  paa 
quelques  rencontres  heureuses  parmi  une  foule  de  calcnls  errones  ou  incoherens,  qui  suffiroient 
pour  provrer  I'antiquit^  de  F Astronomie  Indlenne.  La  fonne  mysterieuse  de  leurs  tables  et  de 
Jeurs  m^odeSy  suflirmt  pour  donner  des  soopgons  sur  leur  veracite.  C'est  une  question  qui  pro- 
babl^ment  ne  sera  jamais  decidee,  et  qui  ne  pourroit  Tetre  que  par  de  nouvelles  decouvertes  dans 
les  ecrits  des  Hindoos."  Letter  from  M.  Delambre,  dated  Paris,  July  21, 1814^  published,  Appen* 
diz,  note  D.  of  ''  Researches  concerning  the  Laws,  &c.  of  India,  by  Q.  Craufurd,  Esq." 

*  Asiat.  Res.  iL  226—228. 

f  Of  that  ignorance,  take  the  following  specimens  :•*"''  The  Bhagavat,"  (says  Mr.  Doiris,  AsxaU' 
Bet.  ill.  225)  '^  when  treating  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  places  the  moon  above  the  sun,  and 
the  planets  above  the  fixed  stars."— -<<  The  prince  of  serpents  continually  sustains  the  we^ht  of  this 
easlh.*'  Sacentala,  beginmng  of  act  r.—"  Some  of  them "  [the  Brahmens  of  the  present  day] 
**  are  capable,'*wNiys  Mr.  Orme,  Hist,  of  Indost.  i.  3,  <<  of  calculating  an  eclipsei  which  seems  to  be 
the  utaiost  stretdi  of  their  mathematical  knowledge." 

TOL.  1.  8  F 
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Book  IZ*  language  ci  Mr.  Plajrfair)  **  are  dedicated  hj  the  Brabmens  ashyv»,to  the 

planets,  and,  what  is  truly  singular,  they  are  arranged  preckely  iittiM  same  cwdiMr; 
The  ecliptic  is  divided,  as  with  us,  into  twelve  signs  of  thirty  di^veeseach.  Tkia 
division  is  purely  ideal,  and  is  intended  merely  for  the  purpose  of  caleoiaiixMi; 
The  names  and  emblems  by  which^  these  signs  are  expressed,  are  nearly  the  saaie 
Mwithus;  and  as  there  is  nothingin  the  nature  of  tfaugs  to  have  determined  Aii 
coincidence,  it  must,  like  the  arrangement  of  the  days  of  the  wedk,  be  the  lesull 
of  some  ancient  and  unknown  communication."  ^  From  this  strikiag  circumEstaiice^ 
Montuda,  the  celebrated  historian  (^  mathematics,  inferred,  that  the  Hindu 
flodSae  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks ;  and  &om  the  vicinity  of  the  Greek  empire 
^Bactria,  as  well  as  from  the  communications  which  took  [dace  between  the 
Hindus,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  the  fiidHty  with  which  tiie  kBowledge  of 
the  Grecian  astronomy  might  pass  into  India  is  clear.  Sir  Wflitam  Jbrnes  coa* 
tooverts  the  position  that  the  Hindu  eclq>tic  was  borrowed  fiom  the  Grcek^;  he 
ixmtends  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Chakteans»f  But  this  is-  a  condusioii 
which  comes  to  the  same  point.  ^ 

*  najr&ir,  on  the  ABtronomy  of  the  Brahmens^  Trans.  R.  S.  E.  ii.  146,  I4L    See  to  die  same 
purpose,-  CoMxoeke  on  the  ladiwi  and  ApaMaa  Divisioos  of  the  Zodiac,  Aaiat.  Res.  ix,  S23, 376* 

t  Am^  Rfs,  tt.  289. 
.  %  The  division  of  the  zocKac  among  die  Rirmans  as  well  as  the  Brahmens>  resembles  odrs,  the 
original  Chaldean.  "  Mj  friend  Sangermanoy^'  (says  Dr.  Buchanan^  Asiat.  Res.  vi,  204,)  ^*  gave 
Captain  iSymes  a  silver  bason  on  which  the  twelve  signs  were  embossed.  He  conceived,  and  Z 
think  justly,  that  this  zodiac  had  been  communicated  to  the  Burmans  from  Chaldea  by  the  inter-^ 
vemion  of  the  Brahmens.  And  I  fisd  that  in  this  conjecture  he  is  supported  by  Sir  W.  Jfooei^ 
(As.  Res.  ii.  S06).  Both,  however,  I  am  afraid,  will  excite  the  indignation  of  the  BrahnieBs^ 
wik#,  as  the  learned  judge  in  another  place  alleges^  have  always  been  too*  proud  to  borrow 
seienee  from  any  nolien  ignonmt  of  the  Vedas*  Of  their  being  so  proud  as  not  to  acknowlec^ 
fim  ebfigalions  I  make  no  doubts  but  that  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans  who  were 
ijgnofant  of  the  Vedas,  Sir  W.  Jones  himsdf  has  proved.  Why  then  should  he  hav«  opposed 
Ae  sorcastie  smiles  of  perplexed  Pandits  to  the  reasoning  of  M.  Montuda,  (As.  Res.  iL  90S| 
909^)  when  that  learned  man  alleged  that  the  Brahmens  have  derived  astronomical  knowllsdgt 
hem  the  Gredis  and  Arabs.  The  exfHression  of  the  Brahmens  quoted  by  him  aa  a  proof^ 
namely,  *  thai  n<^  base  creature  can  be  lowar  than  a  Yavan  or  Greek,*  only  expodies  theilr  mise^ 
lable  ignorance  and  disgusting  illiberality."— On  this  pride,  too  great  to  Mam  (a  sure  sign  of  Bar- 
barity), it  is  alsa  to  be  remarked,  that  a  matrimonial  connexion  (among  the  Hindus  the  most  oEicred 
of  all  connexions)  took  place  between  Seleucus  and  Sandracottos.  "  On  this  difficulty,"  si^ 
Mr.  Wilfbrd,  ^  I  consulted  die  pundits  of  Benares,  and  they  all  gave  me  the  same  answer  $ 
napsely,  that  in  the  time  of  Chandragupta,  the  Yavanas  were  much  respected,  and  were  e^peb 
aensidered  as  a  sort  of  Hindus*"  Asiat  Res.  v.  286*  What  was  to  hinder  the  Brahmens  front 
learning  astronomy  from  the  Greeks  at  that  period?    Mr.  WSIbrd  indeed  saya  that  a  g^tint^ 
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At  one  tism  it  dispoation  ap^pewfd  to  set  the  know)e%e  of  the  Hindus  jo  pure  e  »  aipJ 

nrnthnmatacs  .vier7  high.  Bat  thb  ground  was  scxm.  acknowledged  to  be  unten^ , .,  . 

It  Becms  now  to  be  agreed  that  thar  mathematical  science  is  not  moie  thas 


coiuse  farmorly  subsisted  between  the  Hmdus  and  the  naticms  of  the  West.   Ibid.  iiL  297»  29S.   Sir 
William  seems  to  have  known  but  little  of  the  intercourse  irfiich  subsisted  betweien  the  Hindus 
and  the  people  of  the  West    Suetonius  (in  vit.  Octav.)  informs  us,  that  the  Indians  sent  ambas- 
aadois  to  Augustus.    An  embassy  aaet  him  when  in  Syria,  fircmi  king  Porus,  as  he  is  cafiedy 
mith  letters  wxitten  in  the  Chreek  character,  canftainingy  as  usual,  an  hyperbolical  descriptioa  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  mimarch.    Straho,  lib.  zy*  p.  663.    A  Brahmen  was  among  those  ambassador^ 
who  followed  Augustus  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himself  to  death.   Strabo,  Ibid,  and  Dio* 
Cass.  lib.  liii.  p.  527.    Anbther  splendid  eml^asdy  was  sent  from  the  same  quarter  to  Constantine. 
CedrenI  AnnaL  p.  '^%  Ed.  BaftiL  15^ ;  Maurice,  Hist  iii.  1^.    **  I  hare  long  harboured  a 
suspicion,"  says  Gibbon,  **  that  all  the  Scythian,  and  some,  perhaps  muck,  of  the  Indian  sciencei 
was  dfinved  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriaea.''    Gibbon,  yiL  2M.    A  confirmation  ef  Ais  idea,  by 
no  naans  triiii^,  was  Ibnnd  in  China,  by  Lord  JMbUsartaey  and  his  suites  who  discovered  tbt 
matfieasatical  instruments  deposited  in  the  citiis  of  Pekin,-  and  Nankeen^  not  eoitftrttcted  faK 
the  latitude  of  those  places,  but  ibr  the  STth  parallel,  the  position  of  Bdk  or  Badadai  Barrow** 
China,  p.  889.    Tbe  certainty  of  the  fret  of  m  Christian  drarch  faeiag  pbatedm  India  at  a  tinaa 
not  distaai  from  that  of  die  iqpostles,  is  a  proof  that  fhe  Hindus  had  the  maaos  of  Iganiii^  frooi 
the  Greeks^— We  leacn  the  fidlowing  very  important  fiurt  from  Dr.  BucSuman.    The  greater  part 
of  Bengal  aumuscripts,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  paper,  require  to  ba  copied  «t  least 
in  tea  years,  as  liiey  wUl,  in  that  dunate,  preserve  no  longer ;  and  eveiy  oopyist,  it  is  to  ba 
peoted,  adds  to  old  books  wimuyer  discoveries  he  makes,  relinquirfiingliis  inuaadiata  Mputatkft 
fi»»leaniing^  inorder  to  pronote  the  grand  and  profitable  employannt  of  his  aeot,  the  delusian  of 
die  muhitttde.    As.  Res.  vi.  174^  note.    Anquetil  Duperron,  who  had  at  an  early  period  asserted 
the  comrnimication  of  Grecian  science  to  the  Hindus,  (See  Redierdies  Historiques  at  Fhii^ 
aophiques  aur  Tlnde)  supported  this  conclusion  at  ihe  end  of  his  long  lifis.    **  ITest  il  pas  avon^^" 
aays  he  in  his  notes  to  the  F^^ench  translation  of  Paulini's  Travds,  ui.  44S ;  ^  que,  de  tout  teaa^ 
aans  conqu^te,  avecconqu6te,par  tenre  commepar  mer,  FAsie,  Flnde,  etl'Europe,  onteudesrala» 
tionsplus  ou  moins  actives-;  que  les  sanrans,  les  sages  decasoonti^esseaontviates,  ont-pu  se^ca 
part  de  leurs  decouvertes;  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  hors  de  ^vraisemWance  que  qaelques  uns  alinHtf  &it 
usage  dans  leurs  livces,  mAme  sans  en  avertir,  des  nouvelles  lumidres  qu'ils  avaient  redoes  da 
Petranger  ?  De  noa  jours,  le  Rajah  d' Amber,  dans  ses  ouvrages  astsonomiques,  pade  des  tables  M 
hi  Hire.    Le  Rajah  Djessingue,  aura  profit£des  lefons  duP.Boudier,  qu'ilavait  appel6ai;f>r^  da 
kd.    Si  Pastronome  Brahme,  avec  lequel  M.  le  Gentil  a  travaiU^  k  Pondicherri,  eeiit  sur  l^astro* 
nomie,  sans  abandonner  le  fond  Be  ses  prindpes,  du  aystftme  Indien,  il  adoptera  des  prattquaa 
qa'il  aura  remarqu^  dans  son  disdple,  calculera,'  qudque  Indou,  il  la  Fran^aise^  et  donaani 
couniede  lui,  du  pays,  des  resultats  reellement  tir^  de  ses  rapports  avec  rastronomie  fkangMsa^ 
Nier  ces  probabihtes,  c'est  ne  pas  connMtre  les  hommes."— ^^  II  y  a  diffierentes  epoques  dans  ka 
adances  Indiennes,  dans  la  mythdogie,  les  opinions  religieuses  de  cette  contrfe.  Les  Indiens  oat 
ffoftt  ou  iniprunte  diverses  connaissances  des  Arabes,  des  I^erses,  en  td  temps;  des-  Greos  daaa 
td  autre.**    Ibid.  p.iSl* 
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BpoK  IL       A  veiy  convenient,  and  even  an  ingenious  mode  of  constructing  the  talde  of 

approximate  signs,  is  in  use  among  the  Hindu  astronomers.     "  But  ignorant  *        .   * 

^<>^«^y /'  says  Professor  Leslie,  **  of  the  principles  of  the  operation,  those  faumUe  •        ' 

calculators  are  content  to  follow  hUndly  a  slavish  routine.     The  Brahmens  must, 

therefore,  have  derived  such  information  firom  people  further  advanced  than  .^ 

themselves  in  science,  and  of  a  bolder  and  more  inventive  genius.     MThaicrer 

may  be  the  pretensions  of  that  passive  race,  their  knowledge  of  trigonometrical 

computation  has  no  solid  claim  to  any  high  antiquity.     It  was  probaUj^  before 

the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  cairied  to  the  East  bj  the  tide  of  victory.     The 

natives  of  Hindustan  might  receive  instruction  from  the  Persian  astronomers,  ^ 

who  were  themselves  taught  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  stimulated  to  ^  < 

those  scientific  pursuits  by  the  skUl  and  liberality  of  their  Arabian  conquerors."  * 

*  Elements  of  Geometry,  &c  By  John  Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Umvenity  of 
Edinburgh,  notie  xxxiv.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  mathematical  science  of  the  Hindus 
is  very  skillblly  summed  up  in  the  following  passage,  by  a  mathematician  of  first  rate  eminence, 
Professor  Wallace  of  the  Royal  Military  College.  .  **  The  researches  of  the  learned  have  brought 
to  light  astronomical  tables  in  India,  which  must  haye.been  constructed  by  die  principles  of  geo« 
metry ;  but  the  period  at  which  they  have  been  formed  has  by  no  means  been  c<Hnpletely  ascer* 
tained.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  have  been  framed  firom  observations  made  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  not  less  than  S,000  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  if  this  (pinion  be  well  founded, 
the  science  of  geometry  must  have  been  cultivated  in  Ixklia  to  a  considerable  extent,  long  before 
die  period  assigned  to  its  origin  in  the  West:  so  that  many  of  the  elementaiy  propositions  may 
have  been  brought  from  India  to  Greece.  The  Hindus  have  a  treatise  called  the  Surya  Sidhantsi, 
which  professes  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  communicated  to  Meya,  a  man  of  great  sanctity, 
about  four  millions  of  years  ago ;  but  setting  aside  this  fabulous  origin,  it  has  been  supposed  to  bo 
of  great  antiqmty,  and  to  have  been  written  at  least  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Interwoven  with  many  absurdities,  this  book  contains  a  rational  sjrstem  of  trigonometry,  which 
differs  entirely  from  that  first  known  in  Greece  or  Arabia.  In  fact,  it  is  founded  on  a  geometrical 
theorem,  which  was  not  known  to  the  geometricians  of  Europe,  before  the  time  of  Vieta,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.  And  it  employs  the  sines  of  arcs,  a  Uiing  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who 
used  die  chords  of  the  double  arcs.  The  invention  of  sines  has  been  attributed  to  the  Arabs,  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  received  this  improvement  in  trigonometry,  as  well  as  the  numeral 
charaeters,  from  India."  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  Article  Greometry,  p.  191.  The  only  fkct. 
here  asserted  which  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  civilization  of  the  Hindus,  is  that  of  their 
using  die  smes  of  arcs  instead  of  the  chords  of  the  double  arcs.  Suppose  that  they  invented  this 
method.  It  proves  nothing  beyond  what  all  men  believe ;  that  die  Hindus  made  a  few  of  die  first 
steps  in  civilizadon  at  an  early  period ;  and  that  they  engaged  in  those  abstract  peculations,  me* 
taphysioal  and  mathemadcal,  to  which  a  semi-barbarous  people  are  strongly  inclined.  The  Am* 
bians  were  never  more  than  semi*barbarous.  The  Greeks  were  no  better,  at  the  early  age  whea 
diey  were  acquainted  with  the  elementary  propositions  of  geometry.  If  die  Greeks  w  Arabianv 
invented,  in  the  semi-barbarous  state,  the  mode  of  computation  by  the  chords ;  what  was  to  hindet 
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Arithmetic  is  a  branch  of  mathematics ;  and  among  other  inventions,  of  whidi  Chap.  IX. 
th^  honour  has  been  datmed  for  the  Hindus,  is  that  of  numerical  characters.  Jr*~^''*T"^ 

Numerical 

Whether  the  signs  used  hy  the  Hindus  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  it  probable  cbanct«fs. 
that  they  invented  them ;  or,  wfaefiier  it  is  still  more  probable  that  they  borrowed 
•  them,  are  questions  which^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  progress  in  civi- 
lization, are  not ,  worth  resolving.  ^  The  invention  of  numerical  characters,^ 
says  Goguet,  ^  must  have  been  very  ancient.  For  though  flints,  pebbles,  and 
grains  of  com,  &c.  might  be  sufficient  for  making  arithmetical  calculations,  they 
were  by  no  metos  proper  for  preserving  the  result  of  them.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  on  many  occasions  to  preserve  the  result  of  arithmetical  operations,  and 
consequently  it  was  necessary,  very  early,  to  invent  signs  for  that  purpose.**  * 
Under  these  motives,  a  people,  who  had  communication  with  another  people 
already  acquainted  with  numerical  signs,  would  borrow  them;  a  people,  who  had 
no  such  communicatiota,  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  inventing  them.  But 
alphabetical  signs,  far  more  difficult,  were  invented  at  a  rude  period  of  society ; 
no  certain  proof  of  civilization  is  therefore  gaiAed  by  the  invention  of  arithmetical 
charactenu  The  cliaracters  of  which  Europeans  themselves  make  use,  and  which 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  are  reaDy  hieroglyphics ;  and  ^^  from  the 
monuments  of  the  Mexicans,**  says  Groguet,  '*  which  aire  still  remaining,  it 
appears  that  hieroglyphics  were  used  by  that  people,  both  for  letters  and  nume- 
rical diaxacters.*'  f  .  That  diligent  and  judicious  inquirer  says,  in  general,  ^  The 
origin  of  cyphers  or  numerical  characters  was  confounded  with  that  of  hieroglyr 
phic  writing.  To  this  day,  the  Arabian  cjrphera  are  real  hieroglyphics,  and  do 
not  represent  words,  but  things.  For  which  reason,  though  the  nations  which 
use  them  speak  different  languages,  yet  these  characters  excite  the  ideas  of  the 
same  numbers  in  the  minds  of  alL"  I 

Algebraic  signs,  which  were  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia,  may,  it  is  said,  Alg»imu« 
have  originated  in  India.    There  is  an  assertion  of  the  Arabian  \iTiters,  that  '"^^ 
an  Arabian  mathematician  in  959  travelled  to  India,  in  quest  of  information. 
He  might  travel^  however,  without  finding.    On  this  foundation,  it  is  plain  that 

the  HinduB  from  inventing,  while  semi-barbarous,  the  mode  of  computing  by  the  smes  of  arcs? 
This  is  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mode  of  computing  by  sines,  and  the  elementary  propositions 
on  which  it  depends,  really  are  original  among  the  Hmdus.  But  this  seems  not  to  rest  upon  very 
satisfiu^tory  proof,  when  it  is  barely  inferred  from  the  use  of  chords  by  the  Greeks;  and  ihepottp^ 
hUUy  alone  is  asserted  of  the  Arabians  having  derived  the  knowledge  fit>m  the  Hindus* 

♦  OripnofLaws,  L221.  t  Ibid.,  i.  224. 

t  Ibid.  Mr.  Gilchrist  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  not  only  the  digits,  but  the  tetters  of  the 
alphabet  are  hieroglyphics.    Philosophic  Etymology,  p.  23. 
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Book  IL  no  sottud  inference  can  be  Imiltc  If,  mdeed^  it  woe  fffoyed  that  4ke  idgohraid 
^"""*>^^"*^  notation  came  from  India,  an  invration,  ^Hueh  the  Arabians  omiU  make,  Mftpina 
not  much  of  civilization  wherever  it  was.nuule.  The  shiqie,  indeed,  in  wfaidi  it 
was  imported  from  Arabia  sets  the  question  iat  rest  It  cannot  be  desailwd  nme 
clearly  and  shortly  than  in  the  words  of  Mr*  PlayfiBor.  The  dmrscters,  at 
imported  from  AraUa,  '^  are  mere  abbreviations  of  words.  Thus  the  ifirst 
appearance  of  algebra  is  merely  that  of  a  system  of  shcnt-hand  writing,  or  aa 
abbreviation  of  common  language,  applied  to  the  sohitson  of  arithmetid^ppofclems^ 
It  was  a  contrivance  merely  to  save  trouble."  *  . 
Praise  of  The  books  of  the  Hindus  abound  with  the  praise  of  learning ;  and  the  Jome 

earning.  ^^^  admiration  of  learning  is  a  mark  of  civilization  and  refinement.  By  the 
panegyrics,  however,  in  the  books  of  the  Hindus,  the  existence  is  proved  of  little 
of  any  thing  to  which  admiration  is  due.  On  the  pretensions  of  the  Bhdmiens 
to  learmng,  the  titie  to  wfaidi  they  xeserred  exdosively  to  themseb»,  a  great 
part  of  their  unbounded  influence  depended.  It  was  their  interest,  therefore,  to 
excite  a&  admiration  of  it,  that  is,  of  themselves,  by  every  artifice  of  exaggerating 
praiae.  When  we  contemplate,  however,  the  acquirements  and  performanoes  on 
which  the  most  lofty  of  these  panegyrics  were  lavished,  we  can  be  at  no  kssibr 
a  judgment  on  their  learning,  or  the  motive  from  which  the  pruses  of  it  arose. 
To  be  able  to  read  the  Yedas,  was  merit  of  the  most  exalted  nature;  to  have 
actually  read  them^  elevated  the  student  to  a  rank  almost  supaior  to  that  of 
mortals.  ^  A  priest^"  says  the  sacred  text  of  Menu,  *^  who  has  gone  through  tfao 
whole  Veda,  is  equal  to  a  sovereign  of  the  whde  worhLf    What  is  valuable  ia 

*  Second  Dissertation,  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  p.  12.  It  is  a  coincidence 
well  worth  remarking,  that  Diophantus,  a  Greek  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  about  150  years 
after  Christ,  employed  a  like  expedient.  **  The  questions  he  reddves,"  says  Mr.  Flayfidr»  *^  aie 
of  considerable  di£Sculty.  Hie  expiession  is  that  of  common  laagiiage  abbreviatedi  and  assvted 
by  a  few  symbols."  (lb.  p.  13.)  In  a  MS.  of  Dlophantus»  which  Bombelli  says  he  saw  19  the 
Vatican  library,  the  Indian  authors,  he  sajrs,  are  often  quoted.  Nothing  of  this  appears  in  the 
work  of  Diophantus,  which  was  published  about  three  years  after  the  time  when  Bombelli  wrote. 
Nor  has  any  other  work  of  Diophantus  been  produced.  It  is,  besides,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  word  Im(ian  with  great  latitude.  They  applied  it  not  merely  te  the  peqple 
beyond  the  Indus ;  they  iqpplied  it  also  to  a  people  on^e  Euxine  Sea ;  to  a  people  in  Ethiopia ;  ia 
a  general  way,  to  all  the  people  of  the  East.  It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  Diophantus  would  not 
apply  it  to  the  Arabians  themselTes.    (See  Appendix,  No.  II.  at  the  end  of  the  chapter^ 

+  laws  of  Menu>  ch.  ix.  245.  ''  Since  the  era  of  Halhed  and  Sir  William  Jones/'  saya  Mc 
Scott  Waring,  '^  the  existence  of  the  precious  manuscripts  of  Sanscrit  learnings  ^a8»  like^lhe 
chorus  to  a  popular  song,  been  echoed  from  ^thor  to  author,  who^  though  entucely  igUQisnt  of 
Sanscrit,  have  stamped  with  credibility  a  seemingly  vague  jiupposition ;  £(»r  what  p^coductioa  bava 
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Immiag  csiAl  bo  little  undetBtaod,  v^«e  tODMofaiDCBs  of  n  miidi  importance  Chak  OL 

wefitie6»toJMibfydiQieeslnhr«^  T#urto8ltefa%  by  Ed.  Scott  Wan%  p.S. 

Mr/Wi£brd,  better  acquainted  with  diePuranaa  than  aiqrotfaecEuropean^apeaka  of  them  with  little 
respect.  He  talks  of  **  the  ignorant  compilers  of  the  Puranas^  who  have  arranged  this  heterogOr 
neouB  mass  without  method  and  still  less  judgment/'  As.  Res.  vi.  471.  M.  Bemier,  than  whom 
no  European  had  better  opportunities  of  observing  the  aictnal  and  present  attainments  of  the  BnA- 
Mens^  who  observed  with  a  penetrataig  and  judkious  spirit,  and  wrote  before  the  birth  of  the<»j 
on  tfaesiilb|eet»  says,  **  ApreslePuranequelqiies  ana  se  jettent  dans  la  philosophie  ou  eertaiaeiBeiit 
3g  renngjneant  bien  pea;— je  Tai  dejadit,  3s  sont  d'une  humeur  lente  et paresseuse,  et  ne  sont  point 
animez  dans  Tesperance  de  panrenir  a  quelque  chose  par  leur  etude."  Suite  des  Memoires  sur 
FEmpire  du  Grand  Mogol,  i.  184.  '^Leurs  plus  fameuxPendets,**  says  he,  ^'mesemblenttres  igno- 
rans;"  (Ibid.  p.  185.)  Mentioning  their  accounts  of  tiie  origin  of  the  woirldi  he  says,  **  H  y  en  a 
a«ssi  qui  veutent  que  la  lumiere  et  les  tenehres  sesent  les  pranieis  prindpes,  et  disent  la^dessus 
adiechoses  aTnedepftyssuEisordienisait^et  apportent  delonguesraisoos  jvs  ne  t^nimt  mdk* 
nterd  la  jAUotophifit  mats  sourent  la  fi^on  ordinaire  de.parler  du  peuple."  (Ibid.  p.  187.)  Though 
the  Hindus  abstain  religiously  from  anatomy,  they  pretend  to  know  most  confidently  anatomical 
fiicts.  **  lis  ne  laissent  pas  d^assurer  qu'3  y  a  cinq  mille  veines  dans  fhomme,  ny  plus  ny  moins, 
eomme  sHhr  les  aroient  bien  cont6es.**  (Ibid.  p.  190.)  After  a  review  of  thdr  whole  knowledgei 
which  would  be  reckoned  no  incorrect  outline,  by  the  best  informed  of  the  present  day,  he  adds, 
^Toutescesgrandes*  impertinences  q«e  je  viens  devows  raconterrn'ontaoiiventfiut  dire  enmoi* 
meme  que  si  ce  sont  la  les  fiuneuses  sciences  de  ces  andens  Bragmanes  des  Indeis,  il  fimt  qu'O  j 
ait  eu  iMen  du  monde  trompc  dans  les  grandes  id^  qu'on  en  a  eon^ues."  (Ibid.  p«  195.)—"  For 
some  time  a  very  unjust  and  u^!iappy  impression  appeared  to  have  been  ^gmde  on  the  public  mind, 
lly  Aeencomiums  passed  on  the  Hindoo  writings.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  tims  elevated  ui 
IlKir  antiquity  beyond  the  ChrisUtti  scriptures,  the  writings  of  Mosea  having  been  eallitd  the  pto» 
duetions  ofyesterday,  compared  wiA  those  of  the  bramhfine.  The  cmitents  of  dieae  book%  dso^ 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence;  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  it  was  said,  revealed 
the  most  snUxme  doctrines,  and  inculeated  a  pure  mondity.  We  were  taught  to  make  the  greatest 
Xstinction  between  the  ancient  and  modem  religi(»  of  Ae  Hindoos;  for  the  apidogists  of  Hin* 
deoism  ^d  not  approve  of  its  being  judged  of  by  present  appearances.  Some  persons  endear 
voured  to  persuade  us,  that  the  Hindoos  were  not  idolaters,  because  they  maintained  the  unity  of 
God;  thoogb  they  worshipped  the  work  of  their  own  hands  as  God,  and  though  the  nundber  of 
Aeir  gods  was  590,000,000.  It  is  Very  probable,  that  the  unity  of  God  has  been  a  sentiment 
amongst  the  philoeof^ers  of  every  age;  and  that  they  wished  it  to  be  understood,  thatthej  wor* 
shipped  the  One  God,  whether  they  bowed  before  the  image  of  Moloch,  Jupiter,  or  Kalee ;  yet 
Bsanldttd  hove  generally  concluded,  that  he  who  wonhips  an  image  is  an  idolater;  and  I  suppose 
liiey  win  continue  to  think  so,  unleeain  this  age  of  reason  common  sense  should  be  turned  out  of 
deors.-^Now,  however,  the  wwld  has  had  some  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  the  claims  of  the 
Hindoo  writings,  both  as  it  respects  their  antiquity  and  the  value  of  their  contents.  Mr.  Col^ 
brodceV  essay  on  the  v^fis,  and  his  other  important  translations ;  the  Bhugiiviit  GeSta,  bjr  Mr. 
ifvnidns;  the  translation  of  the  Biunayttntt,  sevend  volumes  of  which  have  been  printed ;  some  va- 
luable papers  in  the  Asiatic  Researches ;  with  other  translatiens  by  different  Sitogskritfi  scholars; 
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Book  II.  The  Hindus  have  institutions  of  education ;  and  the  Brahmens  teadi  the  arts 
^^T^r'^^of  reading  and  writhig,  by  tracing  the  characters  with  a  rod  in  the  iund.*  Hair 
«dacation.  extensively  this  elementary  knowledge  is  diffused,  we  have  received  little  or  no 
information.  This  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  want  of  intelligence  and  interest 
with  which  our  countrymen  in  Indi^  have  looked  upon  the  native  population. 
The  magistrates,  however,  who  returned  answers  to  the  interrogatories  of 
government  in  the  year  1801,  respecting  the  morals  of  the  people,  describe  the 
state  of  education,  in  general  terms,  as  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  ]Vfr«  X 
Stracey,  magbtrate  of  Momensing,  says,  <'  The  lower  sort  are  extremely  igno- 
rant." Mr.  Paterson,  magbtrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpore,  recommends  **  a  total 
change  in  the  system  of  education  amongst  those  who  have  any  education  at 
all : "  adding,  that  **  the  great  mass  of  the  lower,  ranks  have  hterally  none.** 
The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeal  and  circuit  of  Moorshedabad  say :  *'  The 
moral  character  of  a  nation  can  be  improved  by  education  only.  All  instruction 
is  unattainable  to  the  labouring  poor,  whose  own  necessities  require  the  assistance 
of  the  children  as  soon  as  their  tender  limbs  are  capable  of  the  smallest  labour. 
With  the  middle  dass  of  tradesmen,  artificers,  and  shopkeepers,  education  ends 

have  thrown  a  great  body  of  light  on  this  subject  c^^md  this  light  is  daily  increasing.— Many  an 
object  appears  beautiful  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  through  a  mist ;  but  when  the  fog  h<is  dis- 
persed, and  the  person  has  approached  it,  he  smiles  at  the  deception.  Such  is  the  exact  case  with 
these  books,  and  this  system  of  idolatry.  Because  the  public,  for  want  of  being  more  familiar  with 
the  subject,  could  not  ascertain  the  point  of  time  when  the  Hindoo  JShastriis  were  written,  they 
therefor^  at  once  beliered  the  assertions  of  the  bramht&ns  and  their  friends,  that  their  antiquity 
was  unfathomable."  (Ward  on  the  tlindoos,  Introd.  p.  xciz.)  **  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in 
Hindooism,  when  truly  known,  in  which  a  learned  man  can  delight,  or  of  which  a  benevolent  man 
can  approve ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  there  will  soon  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
that  this  opinion  will  be,  that  the  Hindoo  system  is  less  ancient  than  iiie  Egyptian,  and  that  it  is 
the  most  pueriloy  impure^  and  bloody  of  any  system  of  idolatry  thKt  was  ever  established  on  earth," 
(lb.  dii.) 
*  Anquetil  Duperron,  who  lodged  a  night  at  the  house  of  a  schoohnaster,  ajt  a  Mahratta  village, 
.  a  little  north  of  Poona,  gives  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the  teaching  scene.  **  Les  ecoliers,  surdeux 
•files,  accroupis  sur  leurs  talons,  tra^oient  avec  le  doigt  les  lettres,  ou  lea  mots,  sur  une  planche 
noire  couverte  de  sable  blanc;  d'autres  repetoient  les  noms  dee  lettres  en  forme  de  mots.  Car 
les  Indiens,  au  lieu  de  dire  comme  nous,  a,  b,  c,  pronongent  ainsi— awam,  banam,  kanam.  Le 
maitre  ne  me  parut  occupe  pendant  une  demi  heure  que  la  classe  dura  encore^  ^u'a  firapper  avec 
un  long  rotin  le  dos  nud  de  ces  pauvres  enfans :  en  Asie  c'est  la  partie  qui  paye ;  la  passion  xqal* 
Jieureusement  trop  commune  dans  ces contoees,  veille  i la  surete  de  celle  que nos  maitressacrifient 
a  leur  veingeance.  J'aurois  ete  bien  aise  de  m'entretenir  avec  Monsieur  le  Pedagogue  Marate,  ou 
4e  moins  d'avoir  un  alphabet  de  sa  main;  mais  samorgue  ne  lui permit  pas  de  repondreamesjpoli* 
tesses/'    (Zendavesta,  Disc  Prelim,  p.  ccxxx.) 
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at  ten  years  c^  age,  and  never  reaches  fiutiier  than  reading^,  writing  (a  scarcely  Chap.  IX. 
l^ble  hand  on  the  plantain  leaf),  and  the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic."  •  But  "*—%'—-' 
if  the  Hinda  institutions  of  education  yrere  of  a  much  more  perfect  kind  than  they 
appear  to  have  ever  been,  they  would  afford  a  very  inadequate  foundation  for  the 
inference  of  a  high  state  of  civilization.  The  truth  is,  that  institutions  for 
education,  more  edaborate  than  those  of  the  Hindus,  are  found  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization.  Among  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  there  are  schools  and  colleges, 
rising  one  above  another,  for  the  £ffer«it  stages  of  instruction,  f  And  scarcely 
in  any  nation  does  the  business  of  education  appear  to  have  been  a  higbn  con- 
cern of  the  government  than  among  the  Americans  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  t 

*  Papers  on  In<&i  Adbin,  No.  iii.  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  30th  AprU, 
1813. 

-f  "  There  vere  in  these  times  [(he  thnes  of  AUrerdl,  nabob  of  Bengal]  at  Azimabad,"  sajn  the 
author  of  the  £eer  Mutakbareen,  "  numbers  of  persons  wbo  loved  sdences  and  learning,  and  em- 
ployed themselTea  in  teaching  and  in  bdng  tau^t ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  tliat  ci^  and  its 
envlrbuB  alone,  nine  or  ten  professors  of  repute,  and  three  or  four  hundred  students  and  disciplea ; 
from  whence  may  be  coiqectured  the  munber  of  those  that  must  have  been  in  the  great  towns,  and 
in  the  retired  districts."  Seer  Mutakfaareen,  i.  705,  Ho.  Calcutta,  17S3.  N.  B.  This  mth  regwd 
to  the  Muuulmatu  of  Bengal.  The  translator  says,  in  a  note,  "  The  reader  must  rate  properly 
aH  these  students,  and  all  these  expressions :  their  only  object  was  the  Coran  and  its  commen- 
taries ;  that  is,  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the  Mafaotnetan  law."  Ibid.  A  hbt  very  di^rent 
from  those  we  are  wont  to  receive  from  our  guides  in  Hindu  litorature.— "  In  vain  do  some  persons  ' 

t^lV  to  us  of  colleges,  of  places  of  education,  and  books  :  These  words  in  INirkey  convey  not 
the  same  ideas  as  with,  us."  Volney's  Travels  in  Sjrria  and  Egypt,  ii.  343. — Cfaardin,  who  formed 
as  hi^  an  opinion  of  the  Persians  as  Sir  William  Jones  of  the  Hindus,  tells  us,  (Vpyage  en  Perst^ 
iii.  ISO,)  "  Le  genie  des  Fersans  est  port^  aux  sciences,  plus  qu'  il  toute  autre  profesHon ;  et  I'on 
peut  dire  que  les  Fersans  y  reussissent  si  bien  que  ce  sont,  apr^  les  Chretiens  Europ^ens,  lea 

plus  s^avans  peuples  du  monde Os  envoyent  les  enfans  aux  colleges,  et  les  elevent  aux 

lettres  autant  que  leurg  moyensle  peuvent  permettre." — And  at  pages  137,  138,  he  adds,  that 
schools  are  distributed  in  great  numbers  in  Persia,  and  colleges  very  numerous. 

I  first  who  established  schools  in  Cozco,  where  the  Amautas  were 

aces  as  were  fit  to  improve  the  minds  of  Incas,  who  were  princes, 

lat  diey  did  instruct  them  by  way  of  letters,  for  as  yet  they  had 

It  ody  In  ft  practical  manner,  and  by  daily  discourses :  their  other 

those  reasons  and  wisdom  on  which  their  laws  were  establubed, 

isition  of  them ;  for  by  these  means  they  attained  to  the  art  of 

le  -,  they  distinguished  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by 

id  history  and  the  actions  of  past  ages ;  they  improved  themselves 

It  of  speaking,  and  to6k  rules  and  measures  for  the  management 

of  their  domestic  afiairs.     These  Amautas,  who  were  philosophers,  and  in  high  esteem  amongst 

them,  taught  something  also  of  poetry,  muuc,  philosophy,  and  astrology,"  &c,     Garcilasso  de  la 

Vega,  Royd  Commeolaries,  bocdc  >r.  cb.  xix.    This  same  Inca  exhibited  one  stroke  at  least  which 

yoL.  I.  3  G 
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Book  IL       As  evidence  of  the  fond  credulity  with  which  the  state  of  society  among  the 

^' V— -^  Hindus  was  for  a  time  regarded,  I  ought  to  mention  the  statement  of  Sir 

Hints  of  mo-  W.  Jones,  who  gravely,  and  with  an  air  of  belief,  informs  us,  that  he  had 
ri^  »»cove.  ^^g^  ^  ^  philosopher  "  whose  works  were  said  to  contain  a  system  of  the 
universe,  founded  on  the  principle  of  attraction  and  the  central  posftion  of  the 
sun."  *  This  reminds  the  instructed  reader  of  the  di^Kisition  which  has  been 
manifested  by  some  of  the  admirers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  of 
these  by  one  at  least  who  had  not  a  weak  and  credulous  mind,  to  trace  the  dis* 
coveries  of  modem  philosc^y  to  the  pages  of  the  classics.  Dr.  Middleton,  in 
his  celebrated  Life  of  Cicero,  says,  that  <*  several  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  modem  philosophy,  which  pass  for  the  original  discoveries  of  these  later 
times,  are  the  revival  rather  of-  ancient  notions,  maintained  by  some  of  the  first 
philosophers,  of  whom  we  have  any  notice  in  history ;  as  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  the  antipodes,  a  vacuum ;  and  an  universal  gravitation  or  attractive  qua* 
tity  of  matter,  which  holds  the  world  in  its  present  form  and  order.*'  f  It  is  a 
well  known  artifice  of  the  Brahmens,  with  whose  pretensions  and  interests  it 
would  be  altogether  inconsistent  to  allow  thece  was  any  knowledge  with  which 
they  were  not  acquainted,  or  which  was  not  contained  in  some  of  their  hocks, 
to  attach  to  the  loose  and  unmeaning  phraseology  of  some  of  their  own  writings, 
whatever  ideas  they  find  to  be  in  esteem,  or  even  to  interpolate  for  that  favourite 
purpose,  i     It  was  thus  extremely  natural  that  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  whose  pundits 

win  be  reckoned  high  wisdom  by  some  amongst  us :  *^  He  enacted  that  the  children  of  the  common 
jpeepie  should  not  be  educated  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  for  that  were  to  make  them  proud, 
conceited,  and  imgovemable ;  but  that  the  nobility  were  those  only  to  whom  such  literature  did  ap* 
pertain,  to  render  them  more  honourable,  and  capable  of  offices  in  the  commonwealth."  Ibid. 
**  There  is  nothing,"  (says  Acosta,  book  yi.  ch.  27)  **  that  gives  me  more  cause  to  admire,  nor 
that  I  .find  more  worthy  of  commendation  and  memory,  than  the  order  and  care  the  Mexicans  had 
to  nourish  their  youth."  He  tells  us  they  hfd  schook  in  their  temples,  and  masters  to  instruct 
ihe  young  *'  in  all  commendable  exercises,  to  be  of  good  belumour,"  &c. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  L  430,  and  iv.  169. 

f  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  sect.  12.  Considerable  currency  was  obtained  by  a  very  learned 
work  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr,  Dutens,  who  undertook  to  prove  that  all 
die  discoveries  which  the  modems  have  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  may  be  found  distinctly 
broached  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  ^ 

X  Anquetil  Duperron  gives  us  a.  remarkaUe  instance  of  the  disposition  q£  the  Brahmens  to 
accommodate,  by  folsification,  even  their  sacred  records,  to  the  ideas  of  Europeans.  *'  Si  je 
n'avois  pas  s^u  que  le  commencement  de  T Amerkosh  contenoit  la  description  du  lingam,  peut-etre 
m'eut  il  et£  impossible  de  decouvrir  que  mes  Bralmies,  qui  ne  vouloient  pas  devoiler  le  fond  de 
leurs  mysteres,  paraphrasoient  et  pallioient  plutot  qu'ils  ne  traduisoient."  Zendav.  Disc.  Prelim. 
i.  occlxix.  Dr.  Buchanan  found  the  propensity  general;  to  deceive  him  in  their  accounts  both  of 
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htd  become  acquainted  witk  the  ideas  of  European  philosoj^ers  respectuig  the  Chaf.  IX. 
sjstem  of  the  universe,  should  hear  from  them  that  those  ideas  were  contained  in 
their  own  books :  The  wonder  was  that  without  any  proof  he  should  beHeve  them.* 

their  religion  and  history.  See  Journey  dirough  Mysore^  &c.  u.  T6,  79,  SO.  **  The  Brahmens,** 
he  says,  ^*  when  asked  for  datea^  or  authority,  say  that  ihey  must  consult  their  books,  which 
may  foe  readily  done ;  hut  when  I  send  my  interpreter  who  is  also  a  Brahmen,  to  copy  the  dates, 
they  pretend  that  their  books  are  lost.'^  Ibid.  i.  335.  All  information,  he  says,  from  the  Brah* 
mens,  usually  differs  most  essentially  as  derived  from  (Ufierent  individuals.  Ibid.  ii.  806.  See 
an  account  of  the  imposition  practised  by  his  pundits  upon  Captain  Wilford,  by  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Sir  William  J^nes ;  also  an  account  by  Mr.  Wilford 
himself,  Essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West,  Asiat.  Res.  viii.  253«— In  a  letter  to  a  friend  Sir 
W.  Jones  said,  *^  I  can  no  longer  bear  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  our  pundits,  who  deal  out  the  Hindu 
law  as  they  please^  and  make  it  at  reasonable  rates,  where  they  cannot  find  it  ready  made."  Life 
pf  Sir  W.  Jones,  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  4to  Ed.  p.  307. — Colonel  Wilks  accuses  the  Hindu  author 
gf  the  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  of  substituting  a  false  principle  of 
law  for  a  true  one,  out  of  ^^  a  courtesy  and  consideration,  for  opinions  established  by  authority, 
ttfhkh  is  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  India.**    Histor.  Sketches,  p.  116. 

,  *  He  might  have  got  proo&i  equal  to  those  with  which  they  presented  him,  of  Plato's  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  viz.  because ^hen  speaking  of  that  fluid  he 
ves  the  word  mfmytwim^  which  signifies  to  be  carried  round.^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ttie 
philosopher,  of  whom  Sir  William  heard,  and  whose  works  contained  such  important  discoveries, 
was  called  Yavan  Acharya,  that  is,  Gentile  or  Greek.  By  the  argument  of  Sir  William,  we  might 
believe  that  the  Greeks  anticipated  Newton.  When  Copernicus,  dissatisfied  with  the  received  ac- 
count of  the  heavenly  motions,  addressed  himself  to  discover  a  new  arrangement,  we  are  told  that 
<^  he  examined  all  the  obscure  traditions  delivered  down  to  us,  concerning  every  other  hypothesis 
wMch  the  ancients  had  invented.  He  found  in  Plutarch,  that  some  old  Pythagoreans  had  repre- 
sented the  earth  as  revolving  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  like  a  wheel  round  its  own  axis ;  and 
that  others  of  the  same  sect,  had  removed  it  from  the  centre,  and  represented  it  as  revolving  in 
the  ecliptic,  like  a  star  round  the  central  fire.  By  this  central  fire  he  supposed  they  meant  the 
sun,*'  StC  Dr.  Ad.  Smith,  Essay  on  Hist.  Astron.  p.  51.  We  might  prove  that  Parmenides  had 
a  just  conception  of  the  figure  of  the  globe.    Plato  infi^rms  us  that,  according  to  that  inquirer, 

TiM9Ttit9  iMtwAv  r^tUfHi  flr«Aiytei«f  fyxf^ 

Oun  fiifimm-^  wtXu.  Flat.  Sophista,  p.  171. 

Herodotus  mentioas  the  opinioB  af  a  naturalist,  even  in  his  daya^  who  supposed  that  the  ocean 
flowed  round  the  earth,  (a  bold  step  towards  the  conception  of  its  right  figure,)  rm  tmuum  yw  rifi 
nwrtu  putv,  lib.  ii.  sect.  22.  Dr.  Vincent,  giving  an  account  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
ancients  of  the  gbbuhur  form  of  llie  eardi,  and  of  the  sajring  of  Strabo,  that  nothing  obstructed 
die  passage  from  Spain  to  India  by  a  wtaterly  course,  hut  Ii*  immensity  of  the  Atlantic  ocesQ, 
has  the  following  note;  '*  Aristotle  seems  Ibe  author  <£  this  supposition,  as  well  as  of  most  other 
things  that  are  extraordinary  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  See  Bochart,  Phaleg.  169. 
Sf««miy  rm  in^  r«$  *HpsAfis<  vuMi  rmv  rf  wtfi  mp  lrA»r»    IJie  parts  about  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
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Book  II.  J<nii  to  liiose  ^about  India.  This  is  a  nearer  approach  still ;  but  both  supposttiona  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  earth  as  a  sphere. — ^Aristotle  has  also  preserved  the  opinion  of  the  Pythar 
goreans,  who  made  the  sun  the  centre  of  our  system,  with  the  earth  and  the  other  planets . revok- 
ing round  it,  which  is  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  Copernicus,  and  established  by  Newton.  Strabo, 
likewise,  who  left  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  the  form  of  the  earth,  to  the  mathematicians, 
still  thought  the  earth  a  sphere,  and  describes  our  system  agreeable  to  that  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Ptolemy ;  but  he  adds  die  idea  of  gravitation  in  a  most  singular  manner.    Zpttt^uJiK 

ukif  i  K«$/bMs  xat  i  Ovfwcq,    'H  FOIIH  ^'sin  r^  /cMO-or  rm  fimftm i  ^wfttM^  srff(f^f^r«»  jrtft  ri  awrv  fuu 

9Ftfi  Tw  «ti/»eiy  «sr' teyMTtfAvf  DTi  Aio-tf.  Lib.  ii.  110.  The  earth  and  the  heaven  are  both  spherical; 
but  the  tendency  is  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  heaven  is  carried  round  itself,  and  round  its 
axis  from  east  to  west.  J  barely  suggest  the  extent  of  ancient  knowledge  on  these  questions ; 
those  who  wish  to  gratify  their  curiosity  may  consult  Stobaeus,  tom.  ii*  cap.  25,  Ed.  Heeren,  Get- 
ting. 1792,  1794* ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Anaximander,  Pythagoras,  and  Zeno,  lib.  vii.  sect. 
155."  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  part  ii.  p.  517. — Sir  William  Jones  telk  us  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Hindu  zodiac,  that  the  pundit  Ramachandra  had  a  correct  notion  of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 

So  had  the  elder  Hermes,  of  whom  it  was  one  of  the  established  maxims,  that  the  earth  was 

oviform,  and  hence  the  oval  form  of  many  of  the  oldest  temples  of  Eg3rpt.  The  earth  was  called 
Brahma's  egg.  See  Asiat.  Res.  i.  360.  Or  Ramachandra,  like  a  common  fortune-teller,  might  only 
repeat  to  Sir  \^liam  what  he  had  learned  ftom  Sir  William. — ^Europeans  will  arrive  in  time  to  think 
justly  respecting  the  Hindus :  Thus  speaks  Dr#  Buchanan ;  *^  No  useful  science  have  the  Brisdimens 
diffused  among  their  followers ;  history  they  have  abolished ;  morality  they  have  depressed  to  the 
utmost ;  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  altar  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  state,  and 
the  rights  of  the  subject*"    Asiat.  Res.  vi.  166* 
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APPENDIX.    N°  I. 

Remarks  on  the  Arguments  for  the  Antiquity  of  the  Hindu  Astronomy. 

Astronomie         THE  knowledge  of  the  Europeans  concerning  the  astronomy  of  India  is  chiefly 

?Md°2^*  P'    derived  from  different  sets  of  astronomical  tables  brought  to  Europe  at  different 

times.     All  these  tables  are  obviously  connected  with  one  another :  for  they'  are 

all  adapted  to  one  meridian ;  the  mean  motions  are  the  same  in  them  all ;  and 

Ast.  lod.  p.    their  principal  epochs  are  all  deduced  by  calculation  from  one  original  epoch. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Indian  epochs  is  fixed  in  the  year  3102  before  the 

Christian   era,  at  the  commencement   of  the   Cali-yug.     On   account  of  the 

.     J  ,        mutual  connexion  which,  *  it  is  allowed,  subsists  between  the  three  remaining 

108.  epochs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  discuss  that  one  which  seems  to  be  the  most  im- 
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pwtast :  it  is  comparativelj  of  modem  date,  and  goes  back  no  fiuthar  than  to  C^ap.  IX. 
the  year  of  Christ  1491.  ^— v-^-^ 

M.  Baillj,  in  his  Astronomie  Indienne,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
more  ancient  of  the  two  epochs  is  fixed  by  actual  observations :  a  proposition, 
which,  if  it  were  clearly  made  out,  would  confer  the  highest  antiquity  on  the 
astronomy  of  India.  In  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  Mr.  PlayfiBor, 
who  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  M.  Bailly,  has  given  a  clear  and  forcible  sum- 
mary of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  side  he  sup- 
ports. M.  Laplace,  who  is  the  only  other  author  that  has  noticed  the  subject 
of  the  Indian  astronomy  since  the  publication  of  M.  Bailly's  work,  does  not 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  his  brother  academician.  In  a  very  short  passage  in 
the  *^  Systeme  du  Monde,'*  Laplace  states  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Srst.  Ov 
epoch  of  the  Brahmens  was  adopted  with  the  view  of  making  all  the*  celestial  293  and 
motions  b^;in  at  the  same  point  of  the  zodiac :  and  he  very  briefly  hints  the 
reasons  on  which  his  opinion  is  founded.  In  drawing  up  the  following  remarks 
the  observations  of  Laplace  have  b^  kept  in  view. 


1.  If  we  set  out  firom  the  epoch  of  1491f  and  compute  the  places  of  th6  Ast.ind.  jh 
sun,  moon,  and  the  planets,  for  the  ancient  epoch  in  S102  A.  C.  it  is  found  that  aH 
the  celestial  bodies  are  then  in  mean  conjunction  with  the  sun  in  the  origin  of  the 
moveable  zodiac.  Here  theil  is  an  astronomical  &ct,  which  the  Indian  tables 
necessarily  suppose  to  have  taken  place,  and  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  appears 
to  be  very  fit  to  bring  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  epoch  to  the  proof.  For, 
although  the  tables  of  the  modem  astronomy,  highly  improved  as  they  are,  do 
not  enable  us  to  go  back  more  than  2000  years  with  extreme  accuracy,  yet  they 
are  sufficiently  exact  to  afford  the  means  of  judging  whether  the  general  con- 
junction, supposed  in  the  Indian  tables,  was  actually  copied  firom  the  heavens 
or  not.  Now  M.  Bailly  has  computed  the  places  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of  Ast.  ind.  p. 
the  ancient  epoch  of  the  Indians,  or  for  the  commencement  of  the  Cali-yug, 
firom  the  tables  of  M.  Lalande :  and,  although  all  the  planets,  except  Venus, 
were  then  nearly  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  yet  they  were  by  no  means  so 
near  to  one  another  as  to  render  it  probable  that  this  epoch  was  fixed  by  obser- 
vation. M.  Bailly  argues  that  the  conjunction  could  not  be  determined  by  direct 
observation ;  because  the  planets  are  invisible  when  immersed  in  the  sun's  light : 
and  he  shows  that  fifteen  days  after  the  epoch  all  the  planets,  except  Venus, 
were  contained  within  seventeen  defirees  of  the  zodiac.  But  this  is  not  satis- 
ftctory.  Mr.  Playfair  admits  that  the  Indian  tables  cannot  be  entirely  vindicated  §39/  ™°^* 
in  this  respect.     Laplace  lays  all  the  stress  on  this  argument  to  which  it  seems  ^y^^  ^" 

r  •  1         *•*!  J  Monde,  p. 

fiurly  entitled.  394. 
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Book  II.       The  fididii  of  a  general  conjuiiction  in  the  begumiiig  qf  the  moveable  zodiac 
^"■"■^v— ^  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  agrees  precisely  with  the  account  which  M. 
searches,        Bailly  givcs  of  the  formation  of  the  Indian  astronomical  systems. 
m  B^  '^^  validity  of  the  observations  made  by  the  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

were  aware  of  as  far  as  they  regard  the  accuracy  c^  the  mean  motions,  and  other  astronomical 
selves ;  for  the  elements  wMch  do  not  depend  on  the  epochs,  cannot  be  disputed  There  is  but 
prb<^i^'b^  one  way  of  determining  the  mean  motions  with  accuracy ;  namely,  by  comparing 
^^^'^^h  ^^<^^1^^  ^^^  observations  of  the  places  of  the  planets  made  at  a  sufficient  in^ 
transiation  of  terval  of  time.     No  fictitious,  or  assumed,  epochs  can  be  of  the  least  use  for 

a  passage 

from  the  com-  this  purpose^    Indeed  Mr.  Bently  does  not  maintain  that  the  Brahmens  mal» 


Sbr^a  Sid-  ^^7  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  assumed  epochs.  The  artificial  systems  of  the  Indian 
dhanta,!!.  241.  astronomy  necessarily  suppose  the  mean  motions,  and  other  elements,  to  be 
already  determined  and  known.  Mr.  Bently  seems  in  some  measure  to  have 
misconceived  the  nature  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Europeans  endeavour  te 
establish  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  astrcmomy.  He  seenis  to  have  imagHied 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  for  confuting  ajyi  their  reasoning  cm  this  sulgect, 
than  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  formation  of  the  artificial  systems  of 
the  Brahmens. 

But  considering  Mr.  Bently  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  aatronomy  of  the 
£Mt,  and  as  having  access  to  the  books  in  which  it  is  contained^  his  testimoi^ 
cannot  but  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  force  in  the  present  argument.  He  tdk 
us  that  the  Brahmens,  when  they  would  form  an  astroaomical  system,  go  back 
to  a  remote  epoch,  and  assume  as  the  basis  of  their  system,  that  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  in  a  line  of  mean  coqjunction  with  the  sun  in  the  b^;inniDg  of  Anes : 
Now  the  Indian  tables  actually  suppose  such  a  conjunction  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Cali-yug ;  and  in  this  they  are  at  variance  with  the  most  exact 
of  the  modem  astronomical  tables.  Is  it  not  then  in  the  highest  degree  pro^ 
baUe  that  the  era  of  the  Cali-yug  is  an  assumed^  or  fictitious  qpoch  in  *the 
astronomy  of  the  Hindus  ? 
If  the  ancient  epoch,  in  310S  A.  C.  be  fictitious,  the  force  of  many  of  the 
*  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astron<Hny  will  be  greatiy  diminished. 
For  that  reasoning  must  needs  be  a  good  deal  vague  and  unsatisfactory  iriuch 
rests  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  an  astronomical  element  of  an  uncertain  date^ 
affected,  as  must  be  the  case,  by  the  errors  of  observation,  of  the  limits  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
Ast.  ind.  p.        2.  The  equation  of  the  sun's  centre,  according  to  the  Indian   tables,   is 

2"  10^^ ;  whereas  the  same  quantity,  according  to  modem  observations,  is  only 
1°  55^\     It  is  one  consequence  of  the  mutual  disturbances  of  the  planets  that 


163. 
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the  excfefttridtj  of  the  ecdar  orbit,  on  which  the  equation  just  mentioned  depends*  Chap.  ix. 
was  greater  in  fomier  ages  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.     From  the  quantity  ^'— ^v^-^ 
wfaidi  the  Hindus  assign  to  this  astronomical  element,  M.  Bailly  has  dnwn 
an  aigoment  in  &Tom*  of  tile  antiquity  of  the  Indian  tables,  which,  it  must  be 
ooofessed,  is  of  great  wei^t,  when  the  difference  of  tiie  Indian  and  European 
determinatioiis  n  considered  as  arising  fSrom  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  pla- 
netary oitits.     But  Ls^ace  has  remarked  that  the  equation,  which  in  the  Syst.  du. 
Hinda  taUes  amounts  to  S^  1<H^  is  reaHy  composed  of  two  parts ;  namely,  ^9"  4^!^' 
the  equation  of  the  wn^  centre,  and  the  annual  equation  of  the  moon ;  both  Edin.  Revkw, 
ef  idiich  dqiend  alike  on  the  excentridty  of  the  sun*s  orbit,  and  complete  their  ^'  ^' 
periods  in  the  same  intemd  of  taae.    Tlie  Indians  have  natuiully  enough 
Uended  liieBe  two  inegularities  together;  because,  the  great  object  of  their 
astponomy  being  the  calculation  of  edipses,  tiie  relatiTe  places  <tf  the  sun  and 
moon  are  affected  by  the  sum  of  both.    The  annual  equation  of  the  moon  is 
neariy  11^ :  And,  when  added  to  the  equation  of  the  sun's  centre,  the  amount 
(fl""  6^,)  does  not  differ  mach  from  the  quantity  set  down  in  the  Indian  tables. 
Hie  ftroe  of  M«  BaiDy^s  argument  is  therrfore  con^Ietely  taken  off. 

But  the  reflsaife  of  Lajiace  not  only  invalidates  the  argument  for  the  anti* 
qoity,  but  it  flimishes  a  power^  one  on  tiie  oppodte  side.  It  is  indeed  in  the 
situation  of  a  perfidious  ally,  ^ho  not  only  deserts  his  fiiends,  but  marshals  his 
whole  force  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Hie  amount  of  the  two  itre^ 
gttiaiities  whifdi  are  Uended  together  by  the  Indians  is  S^  64/  at  the  pre- 
sent time :  but  if  we  go  back  to  the  conmMicement  of  the  Cali-yug,  theie 
must  be  added  abo«t  184^^,  on  acoount  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  sun's 
excentridty  in  tiiat  age  idiove  what  it  is  in  the  present  century ;  and  thus  we 
ought  to  have  found  r  A/,  in  place  of  !t  10^'^  in  the  Hindu  tables,  if  their 
supposed  antiquity  be  granted.  It  must  be  adnntted  Aat,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  the  Indian  tables^  when  tiiey  ane  refiaital  to  tiie  andent  €|>ocii,  are  fidrly 
at  vaiiance  witii  the  state  of  the  heavens* 

8.  The  quantities  whicli  the  Indian  taUes  assign  to  two  other  astronomical 
dements,  viz.  die  meMi  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  have  been  found  to 
agree  ahnoat  exactly,  not  with  what  ia  observed  at  the  present  time,  but  with 
what  the  theory  of  gravity  shows  would  have  been  observed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Caliryug.  Thb  curious  coincidence  between  the  Hmdu  tables  and  the 
Bu»t  abstruse  theory  of  modem  Europe,  was  discovered  by  Laplace  after  the 
publication  of  the  Astronomie  Indienne :  and  it  was  communicated  to  M.  Bailly 
kialetter  inserted  in  the  JomwddesS^avans.    The  argument  whkh  this'dreum- f^  ^'^ 
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Book  U.   stance  jEurnishes  in  &Tour  of  the  antiquit j  is  not  forgotten  hy  Mr.  Playfeir ; 

^"^^^^'^"^  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  the  critic  in  the  Edinbuigh  Review. 

But  the  discovery  of  Laplace,  although  it  cannot  be  disputed,  is  absolutely  of 
no  avail  in  establishing  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy  :  for  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  it  respecting  the  ancient  epoch  in  8102  A.  C.  which  is  not 
equally  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  modem  epoch  in  1491  of  our  era. 

The  theory  of  astronomy  is  indebted  to  Laplace  for  many  interesting  discove* 
ries.   Of  these,  two  equations,  affecting  the  mean  motions  of  Juinter  and  Saturn, 

$T8t.  du         are  not  the  least  important     These  irregularities  are  periodical,  and  they  both 

203°4tor  complete  their  courses  in  91 7^  years :  And  while  one  of  them  augments  the  mo- 
tion of  one  of  the  planets,  the  other  diminishes  the  motion  of  the  other  planet. 
It  is  a  consequence  of  this  discovery  of  Laplace,  that,  after  an  interval  of  time 
equal  to  9174  years ;  or  equal  to  twice,  or  thrice,  or  any  exact  number  of  times 
that  period ;  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  return,  to  be  predsdy 
9f  the  same  quantity  that  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  of  time. 
Now,  if  from  the  epoch  1491»  we  reckon  back  a  number  of  years,  equal  to  five 
times  the  period  of  Laplace,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  year  3095  A.  C,  which  is  so 
near  the  ancient  epoch  of  the  Indians,  as  to  entitle  us  to  infer,  that  an  observer 
who  lived  in  1491»  would  agree  in  his  determinations  of  the  mean,  motions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  an  astronomer  who  had  lived  forty-«ix  centuries  before^ 
at  the  begmning  of  the  Cali-yug. 

No  reliance,  then,  can  be  placed  on  this  argument,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Hindu  tables.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  admit,  what  it  must  be  allowed  is 
extremely  probable,  that  the  ancient  epoch  is  a  fictitious  one,  pointed  out  by 
superstition,  or  fixed  upon  for  convenience  in  calculation,  this  argument  will 
concur  with  the  last  in  giving,  to  the  astronomy  of  India,  a  modem  date,  rather 
than  the  high  antiquity  contended  for. 

Ast.  ind.  p.         4.  M.  Bailly  has  shown  that  the  place  of  the  aphelion  of  Jupiter's  orbit,   de-< 
'  termined  by  the  Indian  tables  for  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yug,  agrees  with  the 

§  40  and  41.  modcm  taUcs  of  Lalande,  when  corrected  by  the  theoretical  equations  of  I^ 
Grange.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  quantity  which  the  Hindus  assign  to  the 
equation  of  Saturn's  centre.  It  requires  but  little  scepticism  to  raise  up  doubts 
of  the  validity  of  arguments  founded  on  such  coincidences.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  the  errors,  that  the  Indian  determiniUions  may 
be  susceptible  of.  In  the  second  place,  the  dates  of  the  Observations  on  which 
the  astroncHnical  elements  of  the  Indians  depend  are  unknown  and  merely  con- 
jectural ;  yet  these  are  necessary  data  for  calculating  the  conections  that  must 
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be  applied  to  the  modem  tables,  to  fit  them  for  representing  the  ancient  state  of  Chap.  IX. 
the  heavens :  In  the  third  place,  the  theoretical  formulas  themselves,  by  which  ^ 
the  correetions  are  computed,  cannot  be  supposed  to  enable  us  to  go  back  with 
much  accuracy,  to  so  remote  an  epoch  as  the  Cali-jrug ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
not  owing  to  any  imperfection  of  the  theory,  but  to  the  want  of  our  knowing 
wititi  precision  the  relative  prc^iortions  of  the  masses  of  the  jdanets  that  compose 
•  our  system.  When  we  reflect  on  these  things,  even  the  very  exact  coincidence 
of  the  Indian  elements,  with  the  calculated  quantities  (which  is  nearer  than  there 
is  reasonable  ground  to  expect)  is  apt  to  create  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  is 
owing  to  a  happy  combination  of  balancing  errors. 

But  waving  these  objections,  fairness  of  reasoning  requires  that  we  should  lay 
no  more  stress  on  such  coincidences,  as  those  just  mentioned,  in  favour  of  one  side 
of  the  question,  than  we  are  willing  to  allow  to  discrepancies  in  similar  circum- 
stances, in  support  of  the  other  side.  M.  Bailly  allows  that  not  any  more  of  the  de- 
ments of  the  planetary  motions,  contained  in  the  Indian  tables^  agree  so  well  with 
the  determinations  derived  from  the  theory  of  gravity :  and  the  quantities  which 
are  asagned  to  the  equations  of  the  centre,  for  Jupiter  and  Mars,  are  quite  irre- 
condleaUe  with  the  supposition  of  so  remote  an  antiquity  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Cali-yug.  Such  a  contrariety  of  results  justly  invdidates  the  whole  argu- 
'  ment. 

5.  Another  argument  urged  by  the  favourers  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
astronomy,  is  derived  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  the  Indians  state 
at24^ 

Both  observation  and  theory  concur  in  showing  that  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic has  been  diminishing  slowly  for  many  ages  preceding  the  present  At  the 
b^;inning  of  the  Cali-yug,  this  astronomical  element,  according  to  theory,  was 
S3°  51^  which  is  stiU  short  of  what  the  Indians  make  it.  Twelve  centuries 
before  the  CaU-yug,  the  actual  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  as  derived  from^  theory, 
would  coincide  with  the  Indian  quantity  within  2^ :  And,  by  going  back  still 
further,  the  error  may,  no  doubt,  be  entirely  annihilated.  Nothing,  it  mxist  be 
confessed,  can  be  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory  than  this  sort  of  reasoning. 

Let  us  grant  that  the  Hindus  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  4800 
years  before  our  en^  which  supposes  that  they  made  an  error  of  2^  only :  How 
are  we  to  account  for  the  strange  circumstance,  that  a  quantity,  which  they  were 
at  one  time  able  to  determine  with  so  much  accuracy,  should  remain  unaltered 
for  a  period  of  nearly  6000  years ;  during  which  time,  the  error  of  the  first 
determination  has  accumulated  to  half  a  degree?  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  immer 

VOL.  I.  S 
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Book  II.   didtely  after  tliis  imBginary  epoch,  the  art  of  astroDOJinicd  ofaierv^dam  ^Bsa|K 

**      "^ '  peared,  and  was  eirtirdy  lost  ?  Hiis,  we  know,  could  not  be  the  ^oase,  becauie 

Mr.  Davis  says  ttkOny  otheT  astronomkal  dements  necessarily  suppose  obeenrations  of  a  coAptta^ 
As 'lies*!^^'   tively  modem  date :  as,  for  instance,  the  equation  of  the  son's  centre. 
238;  also  p.       ^^  g}^^  account  for  the  quantity  which  the  Iinfians  assign  to  the  db!iqui<y 
much  mOTe  simply  and  naturally,  if  we  trust  to  the  aothortty  of  Mr.  Bently. 
▼i/566.  '      Accowiing  to  him,  the  Hindu  astronomers  (unless  in  cases  Where  eKtraorddnaty 
accuracy  is  required)  make  it  a  rule,  in  observing,  to  take  the  nearert  round  num- 
bers, rejecting  fractional  quantities :  so  that  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  Hie 
observer  who  fixed  the  obliquity  of  the  ed^c  at  34°,  actually  found  it  le  be 
'more  than  234^°. 

^  The  length  of  the  tr^al  year,  as  deduced  from  Hie  Hindu  tables,  is  869* 
8^  SO' 35^  which  is  1' 46^  longer  than  tiie  determination  dT  LaCaiSe.  This  Is 
H^ertalnly  not  a  Kttle  accurate,  and  necessarily  sv^poses  some  degree  of  aBtiq«ity, 
and  the  comparison  of  observations  nrnde  at  a  great  interval  of  time.  We  shdl 
be  the  better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  length  of  time  which  such  a  degree 
of  accuracy  may  require,  if  we  consider  the  errors  of  some  of  our  older  taUes^ 
published  before  the  art  of  making  astronomical  instruments  was  brought  to  ila 
present  pcarfedt  state.  In  the  Alphcmsme  Tables,  published  about  125S,  thelengtli 
of  the  tropical  year,  is 

Copernicus  {about  1590)  makes  it. . . « 865    5    49     6 
Kepler  (about  1627) 865    5    48   574 

These  ^fuantities  aro  determined  by  observations  distant  from  <nie  another 
^botvt  1500  or  lft)0  years :  And  (be  differences  between  tfkem  and  tlie  year  df 
La  Cai^,  is  sjbbut  the  fourth  part  of  the  error  of  the  Indians. 

If  we  su{^ose  that  the  length  <^  the  year  found  in  the  Hindu  tables  was  ae^ 
toafly  determined  by  observation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-«yfig,  Hie  error, 
wlrioh  has  been  stated  at  1'  46^  may  be  reduced  to  1'  W.  The  season  of  tins  iss 
that  the  year  has  been  decreasing  in  duration,  for  afl  the  intervening  time :  and 
the  quantity,  computed  by  theory,  which  must  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  year 
tts  observed  in  the  present  ^tge^  to  have  its  length  forty-nine  centuries  ago,  is 
404^^.  Arguments  of  this  k$nd  carry  but  little  foree  with  them.  For  the  time 
when  the  observations  from  which  the  length  of  the  Indian  year  was  deduced  is 
totaSy  unknown :  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  beginning  of  the  Os^ 
yug  is  not  an  epoch  settled  by  observation.  Besides,  the  error  of  observation 
{w^h  cannot  be  reduced  under  1^  6^)  must  be  allowed  to  be,  in  Utais  Instance, 
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nearly  double  (^  the  correctiaa  applied ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  pro^e  tb»t  it  Chap.  IX. 
majr  not  maount  to  much  more,  "  v^-^ 

It  ia  to  be  f^narloed  that  the  Indian  tahle^  contain  the  siderial  motion  of  the 
wn,  and  not  hi?  motion  in  tespect  of  the  moveable  equinox  as  our  tables  do.  If 
we  draw  our  comparisQii  fix>m  the  length  of  the  siderial,  instead  of  the  tropical 
7ear>  the  tesult  will  not  be  »o  favourable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Hindu  astro- 
nomy* The  siderial  levdution  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  Indians,  is  S65^  6'' 
li'  3(K  i  acomidjiig  to  modem  observalion  it  is  86^^  6^  9^  11^ ;  and  the  error  is 
$'  19^  nearly  douUe  the  fonmer  error.  The  difiarence  of  these  errors  arises  from 
the  qumtity  which  they  asaig19  to  the  precesfsioa  of  the  equinoxes*  which  is  54^ 
instead  of  50+^ 

7.  Of  idl  tbe  argumnits  in  su{q[iort  of  the  antiquity  ol  the  Hindu  astrmiomy,  The  zodiac  of 
the  strong^  tnd  most  dinect  is  that  which  is  derived  from,  an  ancient  sndiac  proubi^'thl 
brought  from  India  by  M.  le  GentiL    This  argument  therefore  deserva  to  he  ^nb^iJS^ 
MTticubrly  considered*  Davis  has 

i»  fl  given  a  draw- 

It  must  be  ebaerve4  that  the  force  of  an  argument  such  as  this»  which  turns  ing,  aubi. 

«n  tli^  migoitade  of  an  aftrwomical  quantity  that  accumulates  slowly,  and  is     '^' 
perceptible  only  after  a  long  hip9e  of  times  wiU  entirely  depend  op  the  aitfhen? 
tidty  of  the  observations^  or  £Eicts,  from  which  the  argument  is  drawn,  and  on 
the  preciision  and  accuracy  with  which  they  are  recorded.     Any  thing  uncertain, 
or  arbitrary,  or  hypothetical,  respecting  these  fundamental  points,  will  greatly 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  argument.    We  are  told  by  Mr.  Play&ir,  that  the  £din.  Tram, 
star  Aldebaran  has  the  longitude  of  9^  20^  in  the  zodiac  of  M.  le  Gentil :  and  it  ^  ^^' 
is  on  the  aiithenticity  and  precision  of  this  fact,  that  the  validity  of  his  masoning  Edin.  Rev.  p, 
hinges.    Now,  if  w^e  tum  u>  the  passage  of  the  Aaltronomie  Indienne^  whic^  j^  46s  and  464. 
cited  by  JMr*  Playfair,  it.  wjU  appear  that  this  poHt¥)n  of  AJIdebaran  U  rather  « 
«P^)ectm!«,  <vJhypothesi9«  of  M.  Bajjly,  ijhan  an  mikm^tic  ohser^ation  ncogiai 
vitibpradwm.  .   . 

The  Indian  zodiac  moves  westi^nrd*  at  the  same  nate  as  the  fixed  atarsi  and  it 
is  divided  into  tw^M^y-seven  consteUat^ons,  ea^  of  18°  80^.  The  vernal  ocpiinox 
WW  $4!"  to  jthe  east  <tf  the  hegmmng  o£  the  ^odiap  $t^  the  commenosoienlb  of  the 
Cali-yug :  and  it  was  thers£)re  in  the  fifth  oonsteUition^  being  ^C  more  advanced 
Ihan  the  fiwrth*  The  Indians  mark  the  tonrth  cwsteUatiw,  which  they  call 
JKhonin^  by  five  stars,  of  whidi  the  most  easteiiy,  or  the  most  advanced  in  the 
;mdiac,  is  <he  vwy  hrUliant  star  Alddwwi,  These  things  Imag  pr^nised,  M.  Astind.p. 
BaiUy  thns proceeds :  **  U est  natorel que oette belle etofle  ait  marque  la  fin  ou^^^'*^^' 
le  f^mmtf^oam^iA  (S^'ims  /coml^flaiion*    Je  si^pose  ^'dle  marque  en  efiet  la  fin 

3  H  s 
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Book  IL  de  Rhonini,  la  quatrieme  des  constellations  Indiennes,  et  le  commenoement  de  la 
"^-^^^-v"'^^  dnqui^me ;  il  resulte  de  cette  supposition  que  Fetdle  Aldebaran  etoit  plac6e  dans 
le  zodiaque  Indien  a  1'  23^  20^  de  Forigin  du  zodiaque."  It  appears  then  that 
the  whole  of  the  argument,  which  is  stated  so  stronglj  by  Mr.  Phy&ir,  and  hy 
the  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  rests  on  the  conjecture  of  M.  Bailly ;  that 
Aldebaran  was  exactly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth^  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  constellation  in  the  Indian  zodiac.  For  this,  no  sort  of  proof  is  offered,  ex- 
cept the  conspicuousness  of  the  star,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilKant 
in  the  heavens.  Are  we  to  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  this  argument,  that  the* 
position  of  the  Indian  zodiac  was  entirely  regulated  by  the  star  Aldebaran  ?  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  beginning  of  one  constellation  is  fixed,  all  the 
rest  are  thereby  determined.  Or,  are  we  to  suppose,  what  is  still  more  improba- 
Ue,  that  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  constellation  fell,  by  a  lucky  chance,  exacUy^ 
in  the  place  of  this  conspicuous  star  ? 

But  the  Indians  themselves  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  the  supposition^ 
Asiat.  Res.     of  M.  Bailly.    Mr.  Bently  tells  us  that  Bromha  Gupta  makes  the  longitude  of 
the  star,  Spica  Virginis,  in  the  moveable  zodiac  of  the  Hindus,  6*  3  :  According^ 
to  De  la  Caille,  the  longitudq  of  the  same  star  in  1750,  was 

e«    20^    21'    18^ 
Of  Aldebaran 2      6     17    47 


Difference 4     14      3     31 

which,  subtracted  from  6*  3^  leaves  1'  18""  56'  29^  for  the  longitude  of  Alde- 
baran in  the  Indian  zodiac,  instead  of  1*  23^  20'  which  it  is  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  M.  Bailly.  The  error,  amounts  to  4^  23'  31' :  a  quantity  which  is  no- 
wise inconsistent  with  the  configuration  of  the  constellation  Hhonini,  while  it  is. 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the  origin  of  their  zodiac  at' 
the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yug  by  calculating  back  firom  a  modem  epoch. 

And  indeed  the  Brahmens  point  out  a  modem  epoch,  a  noted  one  in  their  as^ 
tronomy,  which  is  connected  with  the  era  of  the  Cali-yug  by  their  precession,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  modem  epoch  1491  is  connected  with  it  by  the  mean 
Am9L  Res.  motions.  ]Mr.  Bently  tells  us  that,  according  to  Varaha,  the  year  3601  of  the 
Cali-yug  (A.  D.  499)  began  precisely  at  the  vernal  equinox :  which  implies  that 
the  origin  of  the  Indian  zodiac  did  then  coincide  with  the  equinoxial  point.. 
Now  if  we  deduct  V  24^  the  Indian  precession  for  3600  years,  firom  12%  we 
shall  have  10*  6^  for  the  origin  of  the  zodiac,  reckoned  eastwanl  finom  the  vernal 
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equinox  according  to  the  practice  of  our  astronomy  :  precisely  as  it  comes  out  by  Chap<  IX. 

the  Indian  iaUes.  ^-— v— ^ 

The  epodi  3601  of  the  Cali-yug  is  involved  in  all  the  Indian  tables,  insomuch  Ast.  Ind.  p. 

43. 

that  M.  Bailly  was  led  to  discover  it  by  calculation :  And  in  fact,  there  is  no  au- 
thority fot  fixing  the  origin  of  the  Indian  zodiac  in  10'  6^  at  the  era  of  the  Cali« 
'yug,  except  by  reckoning  back  fix>m  this  epoch,  according  to  the  Hindu  nile  for 
the  precession. 

It  appears  then  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the  zodiac  of  M.  le  Gentil, 
when  closely  considered,  not  only  affords  no  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  astronomy,  but  rather  favours  the  opinion  that  the  b^;inning  of  the  Call* 
yug  is  a  fictitious  epoch  fixed  by  calculation.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
place  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  zodiac,  at  the  era  of  the  Cali-yug,  is  connected 
by  the  precession  contained  in  the  Hindu  tables  with  the  epoch  3601  of  that 
age :  and  indeed  all  the  epochs  of  the  Brahmens,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  are 
connected  with  the  same  fimdamental  epoch,  in  what  regards  the  precession. 
The  pretended  position  of  the  star  Aldebaran  is  merely  a  conjecture  of  M. 
Bailly :  And  it  is  at  variance  with  the  place  which  Bromha  Gupta,  and  other 
Indian  astronomers,  assign  to  the  star  **  Spica  Virgiips." 

8.  In  the  preceding  observations,  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  ih^ 
&vour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy,  as  far  as  the  question  is  purely 
astronomical,  have  been  considered,  excepting  those  drawn  from  the  places  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cali-yug,  (at  midnight,  between  the  17th 
and  18th  of  February,  of  the  year  8102  A.  C).     With  regard  to  the  first  of  Edin.  Trans* 
these^  there  is  a  difficulty  which  weighed  so  much  with  Mr.  Playfair,  as  to  induce  "^^  ^* 
him  to  set  aside  the  ai^^ument  entirely,  and  to  lay  no  stress  upon  it.     It  is  re- 
markable,  that  the  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  brought  forward  this  £dm.  Rev.  p. 
argument,  without  noticing  the  difficulty  which,  in  Mr.  Playfair's  opinion,  ren-  ^^ 
dered  it  inconclusive.     After  what  has  been  urged  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of 
M.  Bailly,  that  the  ancient  epoch  of  the  Indian  tables  was  settled  by  observation, 
we  shaU  be  spared  the  task  of  examining  the  remaining  argument  drawn  from 
the  place  of  the  moon  :  allowing  to  this  argument  aU  the  force  which  the  most 
sanguine  suj^rters  of  the  antiquity  can  demand,  it  can  have  but  little  weight  in^ 
opposition*  to  the  many  strong  and  concurring  indications  of  a  contrary  nature.* 

*  Laplace  has  remarked,  that  the  mean  motions  of  the  lunar  orbit  are  quicker  in  the  Indian 
tables,  than  in  those  of  Ptolemy :  which  indicates  that  the  former  tables  were  constructed  posterior 
to  those  of  ibe  Greek  astronomer.  This  argiwoent  is  at  least  as  strimg  as  any  of  those  by 
Ae  aatiqyily  is  Bupgorted. 
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Book  H.  10.  If  the  aiitiior  of  the  '<  Astnmomie  Indiame  "  has  iEUceeeded  is  estabfiaii- 
ing  any  of  his  positions,  it  is  in  proving  that  the  astronomy  of  the  Brahmeas  « 
original,  or  at  least  that  it  has  not  beea  iiorrawed  from  any  of  Hie  astocuMmcal 
systems  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  This  was  a  prdinmiary  point  which  ins 
favourite  system  required  him  to  examine :  fer  if  the  astronoraj  of  the  Brah* 
fioens  had  turned  out  to  have  an  obvious  affinity  to  the  astrmonucal  systems  of 
Arabia  or  Greece,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  bring  proo&  of  its  matispat!^^ 
But  how  does  this  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  Mtrauomy  ?  It  only  piosres 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  •eflestem  world,  separated  from  the  nst  of  mankind, 
have  made  the  same  progress  to  a  certain  extent,  wiiiefa^  in  the  mosftcm  wnM^ 
faas  been  carried  toil  far  giaoater  pitch  of  pecfiection. 


APPENDIX.    T^  II. 

Colebrooke  on  Sanscrit  Algebra. 

'  Smc£  the  foges  r^Ming  to  "the  «ciraK;e  of  4he  Hififcs  wvwsefi^  to4;he  press, 
hsa  fl^peareda  work  entitled,  <<  Alg^a,  with  Arithmetic  and  'Mensi»afien, 4rom 
the  Sanscrit  of  'Brabmegupte  and  Kiascaia ;  4randl8(^  by  Hemy  Thomas  <Ufb^ 
4>rooke,  Esq.**  No  person  Who  t&es  «n  interest  in  Ite  Indtory  <C  Hhe  tmmam. 
«uHd,  can  L  to  m^  that  Mr:  Cele^nnd^  li»  adied  W^ 
obligations  lie  had  conferred  upon  us,  not  oilly  by  la^ng  ^open  4o  Sunopeui 
leaders  the  most  approved  production  on  Algebra  in  the  Sansorit  Ingmge,  %iA 
by  the  research  and  ability  witb  which,  in  a  prelhninaiy  tliBsertsMion,  4ie  lias 
-brought  together  the  materials  for  forming  an  opimoa,  botAi  respecting  4ftie  *ori^ 
4t[  that  sconce  among  the  Hindus,  and  their  merit  in  'the  preseoutioB  ^  it. 

On  mathematics  I  must  specik  superfidafly,  because  vty  ^knowledge  .does  not 
'enable  me  to  speak  pro&undly.     Enough,  I  thii^  however,  s^ypears  ^on  the  false 
^f  this  subject,  to  enaUe  me  to  resolve  the  oidy  question,  in  the  solution -c^f^hieh 
I  am  interested.  "*       , 

Mi%  Cdlebro^e  thinks  it  fKissible,  ncpf  {irdbable,  ^i^uft  the  Hindas  ^deemd  "tlMv 
first  knowledge  of  algebra  from  the  Greeks ;  that  .they  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  writij)gs  xf  Diqpbantus,  befiare  they, had  of  their  awncacoordjxiade.an^ 
i)M8i0^s4nttfae«fliaBee/»  land  Aotii^dsiin  the.aooessiwifl  whifih  JJgefara  inMieti^ad 
in  their  hands,  that  their  title,  if  any,  to  our  respect,  must,  m  'Itiis  .partfeukr. 
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lode  fi»r  its  foundation.*  That  the  Hindus  cultiyated  a8tnmomy»  and  tbote  Crap.  X^. 
branches  of  the  art  of  calculation  subservient  to  astronomy,  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  astrdogy,  is  not  disputed  by  any  body,  and  least  of  all  by  Mr«  Cote- 
brooke.  That  candid  and  careM  Inquirer  bias  brought  to  light  a  very  ixnportitnt 
fiurt,  that  even  on  the  subject  of  astrology,  on  which  they  might  have  been  sup^ 
posed  original,  the  Hindus  have  been  borrowers,  and  boirowers  from  the  Greeks.f 
^  J<»ning,*  he  says,  *^  this  indication,  to  that  of  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into 
twelve  signs,  represented  by  the  same  figures  of  animals^  and  named  by  words  of 
tiie  same  inqport,  with  the  aodiacal  signs  of  the  Greeks ;  and*  taking  into  con- 

« 

*  <<  If  it  be  inwiftfli^i  thaf  a  hint  or  sugg^estion,  tlie  seed  of  their  knowledge,  may  have  reached 
the  Hindu  matheaiaticians  immediately  from  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  or  mediately  through  those 
of  Bactria,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  a  slender  germ  grew  and  fructified  rapidly, 
and  soon  attained  an  approved  state  of  maturi^  in  Indian  soil.  More  will  not  be  here  contended 
tor :  Btnce  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  hint  of  the  one  analysis  may  have  been  actually  recdved 
ij  the  niathematiciaBB  of  tiie  other  nation :  nor  unlihefy  /  eonsidering  the  argumenU  wbi<^  may 
be  brMighC  fbr  a  probable  communication  on  the  subject  of  astrology/'  (Dissertation,  p,  %Wn)  Thi^ 
«s  an  important  admission  which  Mr.  Colebfooke  was  too  well  informed  to  overlook,  apd  toohones^t 
tp  conceal.  His  partialities,  however,  lead  him  to  a  very  useless  effort  of  extenuation.  Why 
call  the  knowle4ge  which  the  Hindus  derived  of  the  Diophantine  methods,  a  Mni  9  What  should 
confine  it  to  a  Atnl?  Why  make  use  of  the  word  hint?  idieii  it  is  perfieotly  clear  that  if  they  hud 
liie  mfians  of  rcneinng  a  hint»  they  had  the  means  of  reoeiving  the  whcdet  Th^  communicatiim 
wm  full  and  complete  between  the  Hindua  and  the  Greeks,  both  -of  Bactrim  and  of  Egypt ;  and 
Ihe  Hindus  had  the  means  of  receiving  from  the  Greeks  all  those  parts  of  their  knowledge,,  which 
the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Hindus  enabled  them  to  imbibe.  Of  the  exag^rating  laa* 
guage  of  Mr-  Colebrooke,  on  the  oAer  mdt,  about  die  growing  and  fructifying  €i  the  g«m,  and 
Its  attaioiiig  a  state  of  approved  maturity  in  Indiaa  aoil,  we  shall  speak  by  and  bya. 

f  He  hid  staled  long  ago,  **  Hiat^  a^trenomy  was  prigioaUy  cultivatfd  amo^g  the  Hindus, 
ifliely  for  die  purposes  of  astrology :  That  one  braneh,  if  not  die  whole  of  tb^  astrological  sci- 
enoe^  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabians:  And  that  their  astronomical  knowledge  must,  by  conse- 
quence, have  been  derived  from  the  same  quarter.**  (Asiat.  Res.  ix.  576.)  And  on  the  present 
occasion  he  says;  **  Hie  position  that  astrology  is  pardy  of  foreign  gvowth  in  India ;  diat  is,  that 
the  Hindus  have  borrowed,  and  largely  too,  from  the  astrology  of  a  more  western  region^  is 
grounded,  as  the  similar  inference  concerning  a  different  brandi  of  divinadon,  on  the  resemblance 
of  certain  terms  employed  in  both.  The  mode  of  divination,  called  THJaca,  implies  by  its  very 
name  its  Arabian  origin :  Astrolo^cal  predicdon,  by  configuration  of  planets,  in  like  manner,  inS- 
cates  even  by  its  Indian  name  ti  Grecian  source.  It  is  denominated  H6r/i^  the  second  of  three 
branches  whidi  compose  a  complete  course  of  astronomy  and  astrology :  and  the  word  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  the  writings  of  early  Hindu  astrologers. . . .  The  same  term  h6r6  occurs  again  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hindu  astrologers,  with  an  acceptadon — that  of  hour — ^which  more  exacdy  con* 
fiorms  to  the  Grecian  etymon.  The  resemblance  of  a  single  term  would  not  suffice  to  ground  an 
inference  of  common  origin,  since  it  might  be  purely  accidental.  But  other  words  are  also  remarked 
in  Hindu  as[tr61ogy/'  &c.    (Algebra,  &c.  from  die  Sanscrit,  Dissert.  Motes  and  filust.  p.  ixzx.) 
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Book  IL^sideration  the  analogy,  though  not  identity,  of  the  Ptdlemaic  system,  and  the 
Indian  one  of  excentric  deferents  and  epicycles,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  Hindus  received  hints  from  the  astronomical  schools  of  the  Greeks/'* 

To  draw,  then,  from  the  tracts  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  translated,  an  infer- 
ence to  any  high  state  of  civilization  among  the  Hindus,  the  three  following  pro^ 
positions  must,  first,  be  established ; 

1.  That  the  Greeks  did  not  teach  to  the  Hindus  as  much  of  the  science  as  the 
works  in  question  contain : 

2«  That  the  works  are  sufficiently  old.  to  render  it  in^x>ssible  that  the  knowr 
ledge  could  have  been  borrowed  from  any  modem  source : 

3.  That  the  accessions  made  to  the  knowledge  derived  irom  the  Greeks  are  so 
difficult  as  could  not  have  been  made  except  by  a  people  in  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lizaticm. 

If  all  these  propositions  are  not  fiiUy  and  entirely  made  out ;  if  any  weakness 
appears  in  the  evidence  of  any  one  of  them,  the  inference  falls  to  the  ground. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  seems  to  come  out,  that  for  not  one  of  them  is  the  evidence  suf- 
ficient,  or  trustworthy. 

1.  That  the  Hindus  received  from  the  Greeks  all  that  the  latter  knew,  is  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  It  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  '*  Dio- 
phantus  was  acquainted  with  the  direct  resolution  of  afiected  quadratic  equations, 
and  of  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first  degree ;  that  he  displays  infinite  sa- 
gacity and  ingenuity  in  particular  solutions ;  and  that  a  certain  routine  is  dis- 
cernible in  them.^f  It  is  unfortunately  from  Diophantus  alone,  that  we  derive 
any  knowledge  of  the  attainments  of  the  Greeks  in  tliis  branch  of  jotiathematics. 
It  is  no  less  unfortunate,  that  out  of  thirteen  books  which  he  wrote  upon  this 
subject,  only  six,  or  possibly  seven,  have  been  preserved.  How  does  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke know,  that  these  other  books  of  Diophantus  did  not  ascend  to  more  diffi- 
cult points  of  the  science  ?|  He  says,  you  have  no  right  to  infer  that.     True ; 

*  Algebra,  &c.  from  the  Sanscrit,  Dissert*.  Notes  and  Illust.  p.  xxir.  f  lb.  x.  and  xvi. 

X  Dr.  Hutton  says,  that  Diophantus  **  knew  the  composition  of  the  cube  of  a  binomial.  •  •  •  In 
some  parts  of  book  yi.  it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  fourth  power 
of  the  binomial  root,  as  he  sets  down  all  the  terms  of  it ;  and  from  his  great  skill  in  such  matters 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  other  higher  powers,  and  wUh 
other  parts  of  Algebra^  besides  fxhat  are  here  treated  of.. ..  Upon  the  whole,  this  work  is  treated  in 
a  very  able  and  masterly  manner,  manifesting  the  utmost  address  and  knowledge  in  the  solutions, 
and  forcing  a  persuasion  that  the  author  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  science  of  Algebra,  to  some  of 
the  most  abstruse  parts  of  which  these  questions  or  exercises  relate.  However,  as  he  contrives  his 
assumptions  and  notations,  so  as  to  reduce  all  his  conditions  to  a  simple  equation,  or  at  least  a 
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but  Bother  has  he  any  right  to  infer  the  coatrary.  There  i^  hpwever,  another  CitAP.  IX. 
possibility^  and  a  still  more  important  one,  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  altogether 
iMrerlookecL  Supposing  that  noUung  more  of  Algebra  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
at  the  time  of  Dic^hantus,  than  is  found  in  seven  out  of  thirteen  books  of  one 
author,  which  is  a  pretty  handsome  allowance ;  is  it  certain,  or  is  it  probable^ 
that  wh«&  the  G^redcs-had  made  so  considerable  a  progress,  they  remained  sta^ 
tionary ;  and  though  the  most  ingenious  and  inrentive  people  in  the  world,  pecu^ 
Kaiiy  at  that  time  tumed  to  mathematical  and  abstruse  investigations,  they  made 
Bd  addition^  through  several  generations,  to  what  was  taught  them  by  Dbphan* 
tus  ?  Tlus  argument  uppeaxs  to  be  conchisiTe. 

2.  Mr.  Ccddmx^e  has  a  very  elaborate,  complex,  and  m  some  parts  obscure 
train  of  ailment  to  prove  the  antiqpiity  of  certain  pcSnts  of  Algebraic  knonlr. 
ledge  among  the  Hkidiis.  That  it  is  not  conclusive  may  be  made  to  appear  veiy 
certainly ;  it  is  only  to  be  r^p:etted  that  so  many  words  are  required. 

The  point  is,  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  certain  treatises  whidi  Mr.  Colebrooke 
possesses;  part  under  the  name  of  Bhascara,  one  matheooatician ;  part  under  thtft 
of  Brahmcqgupta,  another.    He  b^ins  with  Bliascara. 

There  an  two  tneatiaea  of  astronomy,  which  bear  the  name  of  Bhascara,  and 
which  ihen^selires  affirm,  thatthefr  were  written  at  a  particular  time,  corresponding 
to  the  nuddk  of  the  twelfth  century  cxf  the  Christiaa  em :  Therefore  tiie  Treatise 
on  A^ebra,  possessed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  was  produced  dxmt  the  raid^  of 'tihe 
twelftfe  century.  For  this  di^;ree  of  antiquity,  tins  is  the'  whole  of  the  evidence 
Let  us  see  what  it  is  worth. 

In  the  &M  i^ace^  the  dates  refer  oftly  te  the  astronomical  tareatises ;  not  to  the 
Al^braic.  The  a^efaraic  is  indeed  prefixed  to  the  astronomic ;  but  it'is  alleged 
by  one  of  the  commentatCM^  and  bdkved  by  Mr.  Cdebrooke,  that  it  ^  may 
have  been  added  subsequently.'^  And  then,  at  what  date  subsequently,  or  by 
what  handji  are  questions  to  whidi  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  is  no  answeiv 

In  the  n^  {dace,  an.  important  observation  applies  to  the  aflbrmationsy  with 
tespect  to  tfaar  own  age,,  found  in  the  treatises  of  astronomy.  From  the  known, 
the  extaravagant  disposition  of  the  Hindus  to  &lsify  with  regard  to  daties,  and 
make  almost  e^^  thing  with  respect  to  their  own  transactions  and  aStainments 
more  ^cienttban  it  ia^  such  asseverations,  found  in  books  or  transcripts  of  bo6ks^ 
are  no.pioof ;  .and  only  deserve  a  moments  regard  when  fully  corroborated  by 

nmple  quadratic,  it  does  not  ^pear  xohat  hig  knowledge  was,  in  the  resolution  of  compound  or 
affected  quadratics."    Mathematical  Dictionary,  Art.  Diophantus. 

VOL.  I.  Si 
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Book  II.  other  circuiii8taiice&    Not  one  circumstance  is  adduced  to- corroborate  them  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke. 

'  We  come  do\«ni,  all  at  once^from  the  date  of  the  work,  to  the  date  (^the  commen-^ 
tarres  upon  it.  For  none  of  them  does  Mr.  Colebrooke  claim  a  degree  of  antiquity 
beyond  that  of  200  or  SOO  years.  Supposing  this  date  to  be  correct,  what  reason 
has  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  infer  that  the  work  on  which  they  conunent  was,  at  the 
time  of  that  commentary,  400  years  old  ?  None,  whatsoever.  In  nine  instances 
0ut  of  ten,  the  commentator  woiild  be  sure  to  speak  of  it  as  old^  whether  it  was 
so  or  not.  But  further,  what  reason  have  we  to  beBeve  that  the.  date  which  he 
ascribes  to  these  commentaries  is  the  real  one?  Again  the  answer  is,  None: 
none  that  will  bear  examination.  The  date  of  the  oldest  is  assumed  upon  the 
strength  of  an  astronomical  example,  describing  a  particular  state  of  the  heavens ; 
But  this  may  be  perfectly  acci4ental  *,  and,  besides,  the  Hindus  have  tiie  power  of 
calculating  backwards.  Of  the  next  two,  the  date  is  assumed  npoii  the  strength 
of  theur  own-assertion  :  This  we  have  shown  is  of  no  value.  Of  the  next  two  the 
date  is  assumed  up<Hi  the  assertion  of  other  books :  This,  if  possible,  is  of  less  value. 
There  are  three  others  towhichno  date  is  assigned:  And  there  are  two  commentaries 
upon  the  astronomical  treatises,  the  date  of  which  too  rests  upon  their  t)wn  assertion. 
■'  Neither  to  the  treatise,  therefore,  in  the  handsof  Mr.  Colebrooke,  nor  to  the 
Commentaries  upon  it,  has  any  thing  appeared  in  what  we  have  yei  mention(^> 
which  enables  us.  to  assign,  with  any  d^ree  of  certainty,  any  one  date  iii  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  We  may,  if  we  please,  assume  that  all  of  them  in  a  body  are 
less  than  a  century  old.  .       .  .  ' 

^  Beside  the  Sanscrit  conmientaries,  tlutre  is  a  Persian  translation,  of  each  of  the 
two  treatises  of  Bhascara.  In  general,  what  is  testified  -by  Perdati  is  far  more 
trustworthy,  than  what  rests  upon  Sanscrit  authority ;  because  there  was  mate 
publicity  in  the  Persian  writings ;  whereas  the  Sanscrit  being  wholly  secret,  and 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  Brahmens,  accustomed  and  prone  to  forgery,  there 
is  security  for  nothing  which  they  had  any  interest,  real  or  imaginary,  to  change. 
If  there  was  any  evidence,  therefore,  to  fix  the  date^  of  the  Persian  trarislationsl^ 
we  could  not  reasonably  dispute  a  degree  of  antiquity  corresponding  to  them.  I 
suspect  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  fix  the  dates  of  these  taiuislations.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  says,  the  one  was  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Acber,  the  other  in 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  But  he  subjoins  no'  reason  for  this  affirmation.  The 
cause  probably  is,  that  he  had  none ;  and  that  he  took  the  conjecture  from  som^ 
date  written  somewhere  in  the  book,  nobody  knows  at  what  time,  nobody  knows 
by  whom. 
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■ 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  Cb^t.  tX. 
prove  the  antiquity  of  Bhascara.  ^  The  age  of  his  predecessors,"  he  adds,  ^  can- 
not be  determined  with  equal  precision :  **  that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  which  can 
be  adduced  for  the  antiquity  of  the  other  treatise,  that  of  Brahmegupta,  is  still 
less  conclusive  and  satisfiEictory .  As  we  have  seen  that  the  better  evidence  proves 
nothing,  I  shaU  spare  the  reader  a  crititism  to  show,  what  he  will  easily  infer, 
that  the  worse  evidence  proves  as  little;  evidence,  which,  as  it  is  tedious  and 
intricate,  *  it  would  require  a  criticism  of  some  length  to  unfold. 
,  3.  We  come  to  the  third  of  the  propositions ;  that  if  the  Hindus  had  discovered 
as  much  a«  they  know  of  algebra,  beyond  what  appears  in-  the  fragment  of  Di()- 
{diiantus,  they  must  have  been  placed  in  a  high  state  of  civilization.  That  this 
^oposttion  cannot  be  maintained,  I  expect  to  find  universally  aoknowledged.  I 
tiunscribe  the  passage  from  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  claims  and 
poretensions  of  the  Hindus.  **  They  possessed  well  the  arithmetic  of  surd  roots ; 
thej  were  aware  of  tiie  infinite  quotient  resulting  from  the  division  of -finite  quan- 
tity  by^  cosher ;  they  knew  the  general  resolution  of  equations  of  the  second 
degree,  and  had. touched  upon  those  of  higher  denomination,  resolving  them  in 
the  simplest  cases,  and  in  those  in  which  the  solution  happens  to  be  practicable 
O^y  the  method 'which  serves  for  quadratics ;  they  had  attained  a  general  solution 
of  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first  degree.;  they  had  .arrived  at  a  metiiod  for 
deriving  a  multitude  of  solutions  of  answers  to  problems  of  the  second  degree 
from  a  single  answer  found  tentatively."  * 

In  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  only  point  in  which  there  can  be  a  pretence  for 
their  having  gone  beyond  what  we  have  in  the  fragment  of  Diophantus,  is  the 
general  solution  of  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first  degree.  But,  to  quote 
Dr.  Hutton  once  more,  ^  Diophantus  was  the  first. writer  on  indeteiininate  pro- 
blems. His  book  is  whoUy  on  this  subject;  whence  it  has  ha{^)ened  that  such 
kind  of  questions  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  Diophantine  problems.*'  Now, 
take  the  point  at  which  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems  appears  in  the 
fragment  of  Diophantus,  ipd  the  point  at  which  it  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  treatise, 
of  whatever  age,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  the  interval  between  the  two 
points  is  so  vay  smalls  and  the  step  is  so  easily  made,  that  most  assuredly  far 
more  difficult  steps  in  the  progress  of  mathematical  sdence-  have  bieen  made  in 
ages  of  wMch  the  civilization  has  been  as  low  as  that  of  the  Hindus.  Thalto 
lived  at  a  period  when  Greece  was  stiU  uncultivated,  and  but  just  emerging  firom 

r 

*  "  Algebra; "  &c.  ut  n^ra,  Dissert,  p.  xiv. 
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barbarism ;  yet  be  excelled  the  Egyptians  in  mathematical  knofwie^,  and  asto- 
nished them  by  computing  the  height  of  the  pyramids  from  the  shadmr.  Pytha- 
goras lived  in  the  same  age;  and  was  a  great  inrentor  botih  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry :  In  astronomy  he  made  great  discoyeries»  and  maintained^  we  are  toId» 
iiie  true  system  of  the  universe ;  that  the  sun  is  in  tibecentn^  and  vakes  all  the 
planets  revolve  about  Mm.  Regiomontaniis  was  bom  in  1466,  when  the  Inmum 
mind  was  still  to  a  great  degree  immersed  in  the  daikness  of  the  luddle  ages : 
Yet  of  him  Mr.  Playfedr  says,  **  Ti^onometry,  wfaidi  had  never  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  a  separate  science,  and  whidi  took  that  form  in  AraWa,^  advanced, 
in  the  hands  of  Regiomontanus,  to  a  great  degree  of  peUGection ;  and  approadied 
v&cy  near  to  the  oohditum  which  it  has  attained  at  the  present  day :  He  also 
introduced  the  use  of  decimal  fracticns  into  arithmetic,  and  thereby  gave  to  Hial^ 
scale  its  lull  e:Ktent,  and  to  numerica)  con^Nitation  the  utmost  degree  ef  simfdU 
^ty  and  enlarganent  whidi  it  seems  capable  of  attaining.*  ^  Cardan  was  bom  in 
15Q1,  when  assuredly  much  had  not  yet  been  gained  of  what  desertcs  the  name 
of  didUwtioti,  **  Before  his  time,"  says  the  same  acnompfahed  xnaliheBiaticiant 
« little  advance  had  been  made  in  the  solution  ef  any  equationB  h^her  than  the 
second  degree.  In  1545  was  puUished  the  rule  idiidi  itill  bears  the  name  of 
Cardan ;  and  which,  at  this  day,  marks  a  point  in  the  pr<^;re8s  of  algehnuc  invest 
tigatioB,  which  all  the  ^orts  of  succeeding  analysts  have  hardly  bceaei  able  to 
go  beyond.''  f  Even  Vieta,  wit|i  all  his  discovaries,  i^ipeaied  at  an  earfy  and  iQ* 
instructed  age. 

Utility,  the        In  looking  at  the  pursuits  of  any  nation,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  them  indi* 
mi^^ii?    c^^i^s  of  the  state  of  civilization,  no  mark  is  an  important^  as  ihe  nature  of  the 
End  to  which  they  are  directed 

Exactly  in  proportion  as  Utility  is  the  ob,^  of  every  pursuit,  may  we  regard 
a  nation  as  civilized.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  its  ingenuKy  is  wasted  on  con- 
temptible or  mischievous  oIfjeets»  though  it  may  be,  in  itself,  an  ingenuity  of  no 
ordinary  kind*  tlie  natida  may  safdy  be  denominated  barbarous. 

According  to  this  rule»  the  astronomical  and  mathematical  sciences  affie>rd  con<- 
dmdyt  ^vid^oa  against  the  Hmdiuu  They  have  been  eultihraked  exdusively  for 
the  purpose  of  astrology;  iooe  of  the  most  ^rational  of  aQ  imagmable  pursuits ; 
OOe  of  those  which  most  infidlftly  denote  a  nation  barbarous ;  and  one  of  those 
which  it  is  the  most  sure  to  renoonce^  in  prqxsrtion  asknowl6(%e  and  pvilieation 
are  attained. 

■ 

*  Suppl.  Encycl.  Brit.  Dissert.  Second,  p.  4.  t  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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CHAP.   X. 


General  Refiections. 

JLO  asocfftain  the  true  stele  of  the  Hindus  in  t^  scale  cf  dviKzadoo,  is  not  enly    Chap.  X. 

an  ol^ect  of  curiofiitf  in  tbe  historj  of  kuman  nature ;  but  to  the  peofde  of  Great  j^   p^^^  of 

Rrttain,  duurged  as  they  are  with  the  government  of  that  great  portidn  of  the  the  inquiry 

human  sptoes^  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest  practical  importance;    No  scheme  of  dTiiization 

of  govermnent  can  happfly  conduce  to  the  ends  of  governinent,  unl^ 

to  the  state  of  die  peq>]e  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.    In  those  diversities  in  the 

state  of  civilintion,  which  aj^iroach  the  extremes^    this  truth  is  umrersallj 

acknowledged.     Should  any  one  propoae^  for  a  band  of  rovii^  Tartars^  tiie  reg»^ 

k^ns  adapted  to  the  haj^nness  of  a  regular  and  polished  society,  he  wouldmeet 

wiA  n^;lect  or  deriskm.     The  inconveniences  are  only  more  concealed^  and 

ttore  or  less  dimimshed,  when  the  errw  r^ates  to  states  of  society  wfaidt  move 

nearly  resemble  one  another.    If  the  mistake  in  regard  to  Hindu  sodety,  camp 

mitted  by  the  British  nation,  and  the  British  government,  be  very  great ;  if  they 

have  conceived  the  Hindus  to  be  a  people  of  high  civilizaticm,  while  they  have  in 

fe$Mtj  made  but  a  tew  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  progress  to  civilization,  it  is 

inqpossihle  that  in  many  of  the  measures  pursued  for  the  government  of  that 

people,  the  mark  aimed  at  should  not  have  been  wrong. 

The  preceding  induction  (^particulars,  embracing  the  rdigion,  the  laws,  the  origin  of  the 
government,  the  manners,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  literature,  of  this  remarkable  ^^^^J^^ 
people,  affords,  it  is  presumed,  the  materials  firom  which  a  correct  judgement 
may,  at  last,  be  formed  of  their  progress  toward  the  high  attainments  of  civilized 
life.  ^  That  induction,  and  the  comparisons  to  jtrhich  it  led,  have  occupied  us  long» 
but  not  folder,  it  is  hoped,  than  Ihe  importance  of  the  sulgect  demanded,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  mistakes  which  it  was  tiie  object  of  it  to  remove. 

The  reports  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  in  the  East  were  common  even  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  ancient  Europe.  But  the  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  with  any  .of  the  nations  of  Asia,  excq»t  the  Persians  akne,  was  so  im- 
perfect, and  among  the  circumstances  which  thqr  state  so  numy  are  incredible 
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Book  II.  and  ridiculous,  that  in  the  information  we  receiye  finom  them  on  thiB  subject,  no 
confidence  can  be  reposed.  , 

Of  the  modem  Europeans,  the  individuals  who  first  obtained  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  any  of  the  nations  of  the  East,  were  the  popish  missionaries, 
chiefly  the  Jesuits,  who  selected  China  for  the  scene  of  their  apostdical  labours. 
Visiting  a  people  who  ah-eady  composed  a  vast  society,  and  exhibited  many, 
though  fallacious,  marks  of  riches,  while  Europe  as  yet  was  every  where  poor ; 
and  feeling,  as  it  was  natural  for  them  to  feel,  that  the  more  they  could  excite 
among  their  countrymen  an  admiration  of  the  people  whom  diey  described,  the 
greater  would  .be  the  portion  of  that  flattering  sentiment,  which  would  redound 
upon  themsdves,  these  missionaries  were  eager  to  concave,  and  still  more  eager 
to  propagate,  the  most  hyperbolical  ideas  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and'institutioDS 
of  the  Chinese.  As  it  is  almost  always  more  (dbasmg,  and  certainly  £ur  moife 
easy,  to  believe  than  to  scrutinize;  and  as  the  human  mind  in  Eun^pe^  at  the 
time  when  l!hese  accounts  were  first  presented,  was  much  less  powerful  and  pene- 
trating than  it  is  at  present,  they  were  received  with  almost  imjdidt  credulity* 
The  influence  of  this  first  impression  lastedindeed  so  long,  that  Voltaire,  a  keen- 
eyed  and  sceptical  judge,  makes  the  Chinese,  of  almost  all  nations,  the  otgects  of 
the  loudest  and  most  unqualified  praise.*  The  state  of  belief  in  Europe  hai^ 
gradually,  through  the  scrutiny  of  facts,  been  of  late  i^j^roximatoig  to  sobrietf 
on  the  attainments  of  the  Chinese,  and  a  short  period  longer  will  probably  reduce 
it  to  the  sicale  of  rea^n  and  fact.f 

*  It  was  under  circumstances  highly  similar,  that  the  earliest  of  the 
modem  travellers    drew  up  and    presiented    their    accounts    of   Hindustan. 

■ 

The  empire  of  the  Moguls  was  in  its  meridian  splendour..  It  extended 
over  the  principal  part  of  India ;  and  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  estfibliriweiite 
of  Akber  or  Aurungzebe,  exhibited  that  gorgeous  exterior,  that  air  of  grandeur 
and  power,  which  were  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  imagination  of  an 
'  unphilosophical  observer.  X 

*  '<  Any  thing  proposed  to  ub  which  causes  surprise  and  admiration,  gives  such  a  satisfaction  to 
Che  mind,  that  it  indulges  itself  in  those  agreeable  emotions,  and  will  never  be  persuaded  that  its 
pleasure  is  entirely  without  foundation."    (Hume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  i.  53.) 

f  To  this  ffood  effect,  if  to  no  other^  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  and  the  writing  to  which 
it  has  given  occasion^  have  largely  contributed.  See  Barrow's  two  works,  Travels  in  China,  and 
Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  and  above  all,  that  important  document  a  volume  of  the  Laws  of  China, 
translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton.  No  one  has  more  approximated  to  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
Chinese,  than  De  Guignes.    See  Voyage. 

X  Many  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Barrow,  upon  the  panegyrical  accounts  of  the  Chinese  by 
the  |»opish  missionaries  are  very  applicdiile  to  the  flatterii^  accounts  which  travellers  have  been 
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It  wds  unfortunate  that  a  man  so  pure  and  warm  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  Chaf.  X. 
so  devoted  to  oriental  learning,  as  Sir  william  Jones,  took  up,  with,  that  ardour  ^"— *v— "^ 
which  belonged  to  him,  the  theory  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  in  the  principal 
Countries  of  Asia.  This  theory  he  supported  with  all  the  advantages,  of  an 
imposing  manner,  and  a  brilliant  reputation ;  and  gained  for  it  so  much  fame 
and  credit,  that  for  a  time  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing 
-against  it. 

Beside  the  illusions  with  which  the  fancy  magnifies  the  importance  of  a 
favourite  pursuit,  Sir  William  was  actuated  by  the  virtuous  design  of  exalt- 
ing the  Hindus  in  the  eyes  of  their  European  masters ;  and  thence  ame- 
liorating the^  temper  of  the  government ;  while  his  mind  had  scope  for  error , 
in  the  vague  and  indeterminate  notions  which  it  still  retained  of  the  signs  of 
social  improvement.  The  term  civilization  was  by  him,  as  by  most  men, 
attached  to  no  fixed  and  definite  assemblage  of  ideas.  With  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  lowest  states  of  society  in  which  human  beings  have  been  found,  it 
was  applied  to  nations  in  all  the  stages  of  social  advancement.*  ; 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  characteristids  of  the  difierent. stages  of  social  The  species  of 
progress.     It  is  not  fi^m  one  feature,  or  from  two,  that  a  just  concfiision  can  be  j^^^ 
drawn.  ^  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  one  feature  or  two,  nations  resemble»  ^^^^^* 
which  are  jdaced  at  stages  considerably  remote.     It  is  firom .  a  joint  view  of  all 
the  great  circumstances  taken  together,  that  their  progress  can  be  ascertained ; 
and  it  is  fixim  an  accurate  comparison,  grounded  on  these  general  views,  that  a 
scale  of  civilization  can  be  formed,  on  which  the  relative  position  of  nations 
may  be  accurately  marked. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  modem  philosophy  had  performed  for  the  dud* 
dation  of  history,  very  little  had  been  attempted  in  this  great  department,  at 

» 

BO  fond  of  givmg  us  of  the  Hindus.  **  In  the  same  breath  that  they  extol  the  wonderfiil  strength 
of  filial  piety,  they  speak  of  the  conunon.  practices  of  exposing  infimts  ;  the  strict  moridity  and 
jceremonious  conduct  of  the  people  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the  most  gross  debaucheries ;  the  virtues 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  learned  are  explained  by  their  ignorance  and  their  vices :  if  in  one  page 
they  speak  of  the  excessive  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  amazing  extension  pf  agriculture,  in 
the  next  thousands  are  seen  perishing  with  want ;  and  whilst  .they  extol  with  admiration  the  pro^ 
egress  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  plainly  inform  us  that  without  th^  aid  of 
foreigners  they  can  neither  cast  a  cannon  nor  calculate  an  eclipse."  Barrow's  Travels  in  China, 
p.  SI. 

*  One  of  the  chief  circumstances  from  which  Sir  William  Jones  drew  conclusions  respecting 
the  high  civilization  of  the  Hmdus,  was  the  supposition,  that  they  never  went  abroad,  a  suppo- 
Ation  which  is  now  well  known  to  have  been  erroneous.    See  Asiat.  Kes.  n.  531,  and  u  911* 

S 
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Book  U.  the  time  when  the  notions  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  formed,  lie  wi:{tin|;8  of 
Mr.  MiUer  of  Glasgow,  of  which  but  a  small  |iart  was  then  puUishect  and  ii^ 
which  it  is  probable  that  Sir  William  had  never  looked,  contained  the  eoile^fc 
ehicidatipns  of  the  subject.  The  suggestions  offered  in  his  successive  pitiu 
Auctions,  though  Inghly  important,  were  but  detadied  conaideraticHia  affiled  to 
particular  facts,  and  not  a  comprehensive  induction,  leading  to  general  conclu- 
sions. Unfortunately  the  subject,  great  as  is  its  importance,  has  not  been  resume^- 
The  writings  of  Mr.  Miller  remain  almost  the  oidy  source  from  which  even 
the  slightest  information  on  the  subject  can  be  drawn.  One  of  the  ends 
which  has  at  least  been  in  view  during  the  scrutiny  conducted  in  these  pagea^ 
has  been  to  contribute  something  to  the  progress  of  so  important  an  investigation. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  materials  which  are  here  collected  will  be  regarded  as  going 
&r  to  duddate  the  state  of  sodety  in  all  the  leading  nations  of  A»a.  Not  only 
the  Hindus,  the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the  Turks,  and  Chimsie  of  tiie  present 
day,  but  the  Hindus,  Arabians,  and  Persians  of  ancient  days,  the  Chaldeans^ 
the  Jews,  and  even  the  {mdent  Egyptians,  may  all  be  regarded  as  involved  im 
the  inquiry ;  and  to  these,  with  thp  sole  exception  of  the  wandering  Tartars  and 
the  hyperborean  hordes,  may  be  added  the  second-rate  nations ;  the  inhabitant^ 
of  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  of  tilie  plains  and  mountains  of  Tibet.  It  is  sur- 
prising, upon  a  close  inspection,  how  extensivdy  all  these  various  nations,  noi>> 
withstanding  the  dissimihrify  in  some  of  the  more  obi^kwa  appearances,  resemble 
one  another,  in  laws  and  institutions  of  government,  in  modes  of  tfahiking;  in 
superstition  and  prejudices,  in  arts  and  literature,  even  in  the  external  forms  of 
manner  and  behaviour ;  and  as  well  in  ancient,  as  in  modem  times. 

So  crude,  on  this  subject,  were  the  ideas  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  rhap- 
sodies of  Rousseau  on  the  virtue  and  hapinness  of  the  savage  life  surpass  not 
the  panegyrics  of  Sir  William  on  the  wild,  comfortless,  predatory,  and  ferocious 
state  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  ''  Except,**  says  he, ''  when  then*  tribes  are  engaged 
m  war,  they  q^end  their  days  in  watching  their  flocks  and  camds,  or  in  repeating 
their  native  songs,  which  they  pour  out  almost  extempore,  profisssing  a  om^ 
tempt  for  the  stately  pillars  and  solemn  buildings  of  the  cities,  compared  with 
the  natifral  charms  of  the  country,  and  the  coolness  of  their  tents :  thus  they 
pass  thefar  lives  in  the  highest  jdeasure  of  which  they  have  any  conception,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  dehghtful  otgects,  and  in  the  enjoyment  o£  po^ 
petual  spring.**  *    "If  courtesy,"  he  observes,  "  and  urbanity,  a  love  of  poctiy 

« 

^  fiitay  OS  tbefocftry  of  Easterp  Nations.    Voltaire  exclaimed,  on  reading  Rousseau's  paner 
gyrics,  *^  Jannis  a'avais-je  tant  dt&me  de  marcher  i  (foatre  pattas." 

5   . 
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and  eloquence,  and  the  practice  of  exalted  virtues,  be  a  just  ineadure  of  perfect  Chap.  X. 
society,  we  have  certain  proof  that  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plains  and  in  ^-"^-^^"^ 
'  cities,  in  republican  and  monarchical  states,  were  eminently  civilized  for  many 
ages  b^ore  their  conquest  of  Persia.**  *  We  need  not  wonder  if  the  man,  who 
wrote  and  delivered  this,  found  the  Hindus  aniwd  at '  the  highest  civilization. 
Yet  the  very  same  author,  in  the  very  same  discburse,  and  speaking  of  the 
same  people,  declared,  ^  I  find  no  trace  among  them  till  their  emigration  of  any 
philosophy  but  ethics ;  '*  f  and  even  of  this  he  says,  **  The  distinguishing  virtues 
which  they  boasted  of  inculcating,  were  a  contempt  of  riches  and  even  of 
death ;  but  in  the  age  of  the  seven  p<5ets,  their  liberality  had  deviated  into  mad 
profusion,  their  courage  into  ferocity,  and  their  patience  into  an  obstinate  spirit 
<rf  encountering  fruitless  dangers."  I  He  adds ;  "  The  only  arts  in  which  they 
pretended  to  excellence  (I  except  horsemanship  and  military  accomplishments) 
were  poetry  and  rhetoric.*'  §  It  can  hardly  be  affirmed  that  these  facts  are  less 
than  wonderful  as  regarding  a  people  "  eminently  civilized ;  **  a  people  exhibiting  ^^ 
/*  a  just  measure  of  perfect  society.''  || 

The  extreme  inaccuracy  and  fluctuation  ^f  the  ideas  of,  European  scholars  ^*^""*y^^^ 

European 

*  Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiat.  Res.  ii.  3.  t  n>id.  p.  9.  J  Ibid*       ^^le  subject  of 

§  Ibid.  p.  14. — "  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  sober  historian  is  forcibly  civilisation.    • 
wakened  froini  a  pleasing  vision ;  and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to  confess,  that  the 
pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned  with  the  &irest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence, 
are  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life.''    Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Pall,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  S42.   . 

11  In  the  same  discourse  Sir  William  further  remarks ;  *^  That  we  have  none  of  their  corn- 
positions  in  prose  before  the  Koran,  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  to  the  little  skill  which  they 
seem  to  hav€  had  in  writing,  to  their  predilection  in  favour  of  poetical  measure,  and  to  the 
'  fiu^lity  with  which  verses  are  committed  to  memory ;  but  all  their  stories  prove,  that  they  were 
•eloquent  in  a  high  degree,  and  possessed  wonderful  powers  of  speaking  without  preparation,  in 
flowing  and  forcible  periods."  (Ibid.)  '^  Who^"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  **  would  from  mere  conjecture 
suppose,  that  the  naked  savage  would  be  a  coxcomb  and  a  gamester;  that  he  would  be  proud  and 
vain,  without  the  distinctions  of  title  and  fortune ;  and  that  his  principal  care  would  be  to  adorn 
bis  person,  and  to  find  an  amusement?  Even  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  he  would  thus  share 
in  our  vices,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  forest  vie  with  the  follies  which  are  practised  in  the  town ; 
yet  no  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  he  would  likewise  in  any  instance  excel  us  in  talents 
and  virtue ;  that  he  would  have  a  penetration,  a  force  of  imagination  aod  elocution,  an  ardour 
of  mind,  an  affection  and  courage,  which  the  arts,  the  discipline,  and  the  policy  of  few  nations 
would  be  able  to  improve.  Yet  these  particulars  are' a  part  in  the  description  which  is  delivered 
by  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  mankind  in  their  rudest  condition :  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  testimony,  we  can  neither  safely  take,  nor  pretend  to  give  information  on  the 
subject."  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  part  ii.  sect.  1. 
VOL.  I.  8  K 
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Boos  IL  imJth  respect  to  civilization^  are  curiously  e:!^einplified  in  their  opinions  ctf  tlie 
Asiatic  nations.  Gibbon  says,  ^*  The  cavalry  of  Scytibda  was  forced  to  yield  tm 
the  admirable  swiftneiss  and  spirit  of  the  Arahutn  horses ;  their  ridars  were  skilled 
in  the  evictions  of  irreg^ar  war ;  and  the  northern  barbarians  were  astonished 
and  dismayed^  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the  barbarians  of  the  south.  A 
Gothic  sohlier  was  slain  by  the  digger  of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hairy,  naked 
savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed  a  horrid  ddight,  while  he 
sudLed  the  Uood  of  his  vanquished  enemy."  *  Of  the  various  nations  subject  to 
the.  P^^n  scq[)tre,  many  of  them  still  higher  in  civilization  than  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  the  Arabians,  the  same  author  thus  egresses  himself:  ^^  It 
Was  here,"  says  he,  '^  in  a  place  where  the  oj^posite  banks  cannot  exceed  500 
paces^  that  Xerxes  imposed  a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  into  Europe  170  myriads  of  barbarums.^  f  Of  the  Syrians  and 
Egyptians,  who  stiQ  more  nearly  than  the  Arabians  resembled  the  Hindus, 
and  were  acquainted  with  more  of  the  arts  which  attain  their  perfection  in 
civilized  life,  he  says,  *^  The  use  of  their  ancient  dialects,  by  secluding  them  fiom 
the  ccMnmeroe  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  these  barbariamJ'  % 
Mr.  Halhed  says,  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  ^  were 
very  little  removed  from  a  state  of  barbarism ;  gross  in  their  conceptions, 
iUiterate  in  then*  education,  and  uncultivated  in  their  manners.**  j  And  yet 
these  institutions  are  not  only  superior  to  the  institutions  of  the  Hindus  ;  they 
are  in  a  high  degree  superior  to  the  institutions  of  any  other  nation  in  Asia. 
But  with  the  circumstances  of  Jewish  society,  we  become,  timiugh  the  naedium 
of  our  religion,  early  and  familiarly  acquainted.  No  Buropean  is  early ; 
hardly  any  is  ever  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  other  nations  of  Asia.  No 
blind  propensity  therefore  excites  to  admiration  in  the  one  case :  several  do  so 
in  the  other.  Among  the  authors  who  have  followed  Sir  William  Jones  in  his 
track  of  eulogy  and  adnuration,  it  may  be  suspected,  from  the  limited  infor- 
*mation  of  some,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  uncivilized  Hfe, 
land  wherever  man  exhibited  the  attributes  of  humanity  believed  he  must  there 
be  civilized ;  ignorant  of  the  intense  exercise  which  is  given  to  several  of  thie 
human  faculties  even  among  savages,  and  of  the  strength  which  those  fieunilties 
must  hence  acquire. 

•  GibboQ,  Hist,  of  the  Dec  and  Fall,  &c.  iv.  4»1S.  f  Ibid.  Hi.  9. 

X  n>id.  i.  62.    N.  B.  The  same  cause  <^ailed  among  the  Hindus,  and  still  more  powerfully, 
to  the  rprodudion  of  the  same  effects. 
j  Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p».  xvii. 
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Amotag  the  canseg  whidi  excited  to  the  tone  of  eulogy  adopted  wiHi  regard  Chap.  X. 
to  the  Hjndiis,  one  undoubtedly  was,  the  affectation  of  candour.    Of  rade  and  ^-^'^'^yr^'^ 
uncidtivated  nations,  and  idso  of  nde  and  uncultivated  individuds,  it  is  a  cha-  of  eoiocy  oa 
racteristic,  to  admire  only  the  system  of  manners^  of  ideas,  and  of  iftstitutioni  ^f ^^  BMm. 
to  which  they  h«?e  been  accustomed,  despising  others.    The  most  -  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe  had  but  reeendy  discovered  the  weakness  of  this  propensity ; 
Novelty  rendered  exemption  from  it  a  source  of  distinction :  To  prove  his  supe- 
riority to  the  prejudices  of  home,  by  admiring  and  applauding  the  mimners  and 
institutMms  of  Asia,  became,  therefore,  in  the  breast  of  the  traveller,  a  motive  of 
fio  inconriderable  force.** 

The  nations  of  Europe  became  acquainted,  nearly  about  the  same  period,  with 
the  people  of  America,  and  the  people  of  Hindustan.  Having  contemplated  in 
the  one,  a  people  without  fixed  habitations,  without  political  institutions,  atld 
with  hardly  any  other  arts  than  those  indispensably  necessary  for  the  jtfeiser* 
Vation  of  existence,  they  hastily  concluded,  upon  the  sight  Of  another  peo^le^ 
inhaMting  great  cities,  cultivating  the  soil,  connected  together  by. an  artificial 
system  of  subordination,  exhibiting  monuments  of  great  antiquity,  cultivah 
ting  a  species  of  literature,  exercising  arts,  and  obejring  a  monardi  whose 
sway  was  extensive,  and  his  court  magnificent,  that  they  had  ^ddetify 
passed  from  the  one  extreme  of  civilization  to  the  other.  The  Hindus  were 
compared  with  the  savages  of  America ;  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
differed  from  that  barbarous  people,  were  the  circumstances  in  which  they  cor^ 
responded  with  the  most  cultivated  nations ;  other  circumstances  were  overlooked ; 

• 

and  it  seems  to  hdVe  been  little  suspected  that  conclusions  too  favourable  could 
possibly  be  drawn,  f 

*  None  of  them  has  confessed  the  existence  of  this  motive  with  more  frankness  than  Le 
Oentil,  Yoy.  ii.  98.    "  Avant  que  j'eusse  perdu  mon  clocfaer  de  vue,  les  Fran9ois  etoient  mes 

heros. Quantd  moi,  je  sois  gueri  de  mes  prejug^  et  je  m*applaudu  en  secret  de  m^eire 

detrontpi.^'^oU  Dow  boasts  of  being  actuated  by  the  same  sentiment,  and  scruples  not  to  caU 
Goths,  or  worse  than  Goths,  aQ  those  who  ave  not  so :  *<  In  love  with  our  own  times  and  country,** 
says  he,  **  we  are  apt  to  consider  distant  ages  and  nations,  as  objects  unworthy  of  the  page  of 
the  historian. .  •  •  Some  men  of  genius  have  entertained  sentiments  upon  that  subject,  too  narrow 
and  confined  for  the  Goths  of  a  much  darker  age.  Had  the  translator  of  the  foUowiiig  history 
thought  so  meanly  of  the  afibirs  of  the  East,"  Sec.    DoVs  Hindostan,  Preface. 

f  The  account  which  Robertson  gives  of  the  causes  which  led  to  exaggerated  conceptions  in 
the  mind  of  the  Spaniards,  respecting  the  dvilizadon  of  the  Mexicans,  applies  in  almost  every 
particular  to  those  of  the  English  and  French  respecting  the  Hindus.  **  The  Spaniards,**  says 
he,  *^  wben  they  first  touched  on  the  Mexican  coast,  were  so  much  struck  with  the  appearance 

sks 
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The  hypo- 
thesis of  ap 
ancient  s.tate 
of  high  civi* 
lization. 


B60K II.  The  prdgreds  of  knowlec^,  and  the  force  of  obsarration,  tknumstrated'  'the 
necessity  of  regarding  the  a^ual  state  of  ^he  Hindus  as  little  removed  fi;t>ni  th«t 
of  half-dvilized  nations.  The  saving  hypothesis,  hoyirerer, .  was.  iiomediatelj^ 
adopted,  that  the  situationin  which  the  Hindus  are  no^  beheld  is  a  state  of  de^ 
*^;radation ;  that  formerly  they  were  in  a  state  of  high  ciYilii^tiw ;  and  had  fiiUeir  ' 
from  it  through  the  miseries  of  foreign  conquest,  and  sid^ugation. 

This  was  a  theory  invented  to  preserve  as  much  as  actual  observation  would 
allow  to  be  preserved,  of  a  pre-established  and  favourite  creed.     It  was  not  aa 
inference  from  what  was  already  known.     It  was  a  gratuitous  assumption.     It- 
preceded  inquiry,  and  no  inquiry  was  welcome,  but  that  which  yielded  matter  ' 
for  its  support.* 

To  this  purpose  were  adapted  the  pretensions  of  the  Brahmens,  who  qioke  of 
an  antecedent  period,  when  the  sovereigns  of  Hindustan  were  masters  of  great 
power  and  great  magnificence.  It  was  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  how 
much  these  pretensions  w:ere  worth  :  because  the  rmk  writers  of  rude  nations  have 
almost  always  spoken  of  antecedent  times  as  deserving  all  the  praise  witb  which 
their  powers  of  rhetoric  or  song  could  exalt  them.     If  the  descriptions  of  ancient 

*  •  •       • 

timesf  presented  by  the  Brahmens  bore  the  consistent  marks  of  truUi  and  reality, 
a  degree  of  intrinsic  evidence  would  be  attached  to  their  representations.    If* 
these  descriptions  flew  wide  of  all  resemblance  to  human  affairs,  and  wa?e  no-  ' 
thing  but  wild  unnatural  fictions,  they  would  be  so  far  firom  proving  an  anteeedait ' 
state  of  knowledge  and  civilization^  that  they  would  prove  the  reverse.  .  Axid,  had 


•  .  • «  » 

of  attaiaments  in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which 
they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they  had  at  length  discovered  a. civilized  people 
m  the  New  World.  This  comparison  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  dieir  uncultivated 
neighbours,  they  appear  to  have  kept  constantly  in  view,  a];kd  observing  widi  admiration  many 
things  which  marked  the  pre-eminence  of  the  former,  they  employed,  in  describing  their  imperfect 
policy  and  infant  arts,  such  terms  as  are  i^pplicable  to  the  institutions  of  men  far  beyond  them 
jn  improvement  Both  these  circumstances  concur  in  detracting  from  the  credit  due  to  the  de^ 
scriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early  Spanish  writers.  By  drawing  a  parallel  betweda 
'  them  and  those  of  people  so  much  less  civilized,  they  raised  their  own  ideas  too  %igh.  By  their 
mode  of  describing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  less  exalted  above  truth. .  L|U;6^ 
writers  have  adopted  the  style  of  the  original  historians  and  improved,  upon  it."  Hist  of  Amer 
rica,  iii.  320.  , 

*  **  Le  voyageur  racontant  ses  avantures>  cherche  dans  Tadmiration  de  ceux  qui  Tecoutent,  un 
dedoromagement  aux  dangers  qu'il  a  courus;  il  enfle  la  narration:  Lft  sfavan^  .qui  s'est  donne 
beaucoup  de  peine  pour  i^pprendre  des  langues  etrangeres  et  lointaines,  s'extasie  sur  la  beaut£  des 
ouvrages  qu'il  est  parvenu  k  entendre."  Anquetil  Duperron^  Note,  No*  ii»  Supplement  aux 
Rechercfaes,  dc.  sur  Flnde. 
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the  ifinduff  rMuiiled  fixed  fiom  the  earliest  ages  in  tb^  semibarbarous  state»  it  b  Chap. 
most  certain  tfast  the  Brahmens  weuld  have  given  to  us  ju3t  such  accounts  of 
aatiquitj  as  those  we  have  actually  received  at  their  hands. 
.  As  the  jffindus  have  enlightened  its  by  no  record  of  >uitecedent  events^  Imd  w« 
thus  have  no  immediate  proof  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  the  'times  ih^t  are . 
past,  the  only  sure  gtoimd  of  inference  is  the  laws  and  institutions  which  they 
bamtd ;'tfae  manners  they  adopted;  and  the  arts  and  sciences  which  they  cul^ 
tivated.  If  thase  great  dreumstances  were  at  variance  with  the^existing  state  o£ 
society^  b(it  adapted  to  one  more  advanced,  the  inference  would  certainly  be  a 
probable  one,  that  to  a  period  when  society  was  in  that  improved  condition, 
they  really  owed  their  birth.  But  in  regard  to  the  Hindus,  their  laws  an4 
institutions  are  adapted  to  the  very  state  of  society  which  those  >  who  visit  them 
now  behold.  They  are  laws  and  institutions  which,  so  fiu*  from  importing 
anymore  jferfect '  state  of  society,  seem  entirely  inconsistent '  with  it;  such  as 
coutd  neither  begin,  nor  continue  to  exist,  under  any  other  than  one  of  the 
rudest  and  weakest  states  of  the  human  mind.  As  the  manners,  the  arts  and 
sdenoes,  of  the  ancient  Hindus  are  entirely  con^espondent  to  the  state  of  their 
laws,  and  institutions,  every  thing  we  knazo  of  the  ancient  state  of  Hindustan 
conspii^  to  prove  that  it  was  rude. 

It  is  another  important  &ct,  th^  if  the  Hindus  had  ever  been  [daced  in  this 
pretended  state  of  ctvilisation,  we  know  of  no  sudi  period  of  calamity.as .  was 
sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity.  The  conquest 
of  Hindustan,  effected  by  the  Mahomedan  nations,  was  to  no  extraordinaiy 
degree  sanguinary  or  destructive.  It  substituted  sovereigns  of  one  race  to 
sovere^ns  of  another,  and  mixed  with  the  old  inhabitants  a  small  proportion  of 
new  ;  btit  it  altered  not  the  texture  of  society ;  it  altered*  not  the  language  of 
the  country ;  the  original  inhabitants  remained  the  occupants  of  the  soil ;  they 
continued  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  institutions ;  nay  the  whole 
detail  of  administration,  with  the  exception  of  the  army,,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  situations,  remained  invariably  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
magistrates  and  officers.*     The  few  occasions  of  persecution,  to  which  under 


*  »  The  administratioQ  of  justice  has  been  almost  universally,  by  the  Mogul  conquerors  of 
Indostan,  devolved  upon  the  Hmdus,  the  office  of  Duan  being  generally  conferred  upon  one  ot 
that  people."  Orme  on  theGovenunent  and  People  of  Indostan,  p.  ^S.  **-  Although  the  Mogul 
Tartais  under  'yamerlane  and  his sttccessorshave  at  last  rendered  themselves  lords  of  almost  the 
whole  of  it  (India) ;  j«t  the  original  inhabitants  have,  lost  very  little  of  their  original  charactcgr 
by  the  establishment  of  these  strangers  amongst  them."  Orme,  Hist,  of  Milit.  Transact,  in  In- 
dostan, L2. 

ft 
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Book  II.  the  rdgns  of  one  or  two  bigoted  sov^ereigns  tbef  were  subjected  on  ihe  acore  of 
religion,  Were  too  short  and  too  partial  to  produce  any  considfanble  effiocts.^  - 
When  we  look  for  the  particulars  of  those  pretended  rdgas  of  mightT^  Icuigs^ 
the  universal  lords  of  India^  under  whom  science  flourished^  and  ciTSkation  rose 
to  the  greatest  height,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  fable,  DM>re  wild^  and  inooosisj^ 
tent,  and  hyperbolical^  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  fiound.  From  this  no  tatioBal 
conclusion  can  be  drawn,  except  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  rude  aod  imtionai 
age.  Bharat,  or  Bharata,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  umvenal  soveieigii  of 
India,  which  from  him  derived  its  name.  India,  in  the  language  of  the  natives^' 
IS  Bharata  Versh.  In  this,  however,  as  usual,  the  Hindu  accounts  contradict 
themselves,  since  Bharat  is  represented  as  preceding  Rama,  the  scm  of  Cush,  who^ 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  might  have  established  the  first  regular  govern- 
ment in  India.f  Judhishter  is  another  of  these  universal  sovereigns ;  but  of  him 
even  the  origin  is  allegorical ;  he  is  the  son  of  Dherma,  or  the  god  of  justioo^ 
and  he  reigned  S?r,000  years.  The  name  with  which  chiefly  the  idea  of  the 
universal  sovereignship  of  India,  and  of  the  ^ory  of  art  and  science^  is€dnribine<i^ 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rash  and  foolish  assimilation  of  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  by  the 
Moguls  to  the  overwhelming  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  nations,  that  alo&e  would 
have  suggested  so  graitmtous  a  supposition  9A  that  of  the  degradation  of  the  HiaduB  from  an  im- 
IHToved  to  a  barbarous  state  of  society  by  )he  calamities  of  cooquaat.  The  two  cases  are  totdly 
dissimilar^  By  the  successive  inundations  of  the  barbarians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  well  m'gh  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  where  they  were 
stript  of  the  possession  of  the  land,  and  commonly  reduced  to  the  state  of  bondsmen  and  slaves. 
Hie  ancient  institutions  entirely  gave  way,  and  were  replaced  by  a  set  of  institutions  altogether 
new.  The  language  of  the  conquerors  in  most  places  entirely  aapplanted ;  in  all  it  so  mach 
altered,  the  language  of  the  people  subdued  or  exterminated,  as  to  impose  upon  it  a  different 
atructure.  Another  circumstance  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  To  such  a  degree  of  barbarity  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  provinces  degraded,  by  the  long  continued  effects  o{  a  detestable 
government,  that  the  invaders  had  really  not  much  to  accomplish  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  levd 
with  themselves.  This  was  abundantly  seen  in  the  state  of  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  empire ; 
who,  upon  their  very  first  subjugation  to  the  Turks,  ^diibited  a  ccmdition  not  gceatly  diifereat 
from  that  in  which  they  grovel  at  the  present  day.  The  conquest  to  which,  with  greatest  ipor 
priety,  that  of  the  Hindus  by  one  tribe  of  Tartars  might  be  compared,  would  be  the  conquest  of 
the  Chinese  by  a  similar  tribe  of  Tartars.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  one  was  a  con- 
quest of  a  more  destructive  nature  than  the  other.  If  the  Moguls  did  not  adopt  the  rehgion  and 
institutions  of  the  Hindus,  it  was  because  the  religion  u)d  institutions  of  the  Hindus  admitted 
of  no  participation,  and  because  the  Moguls  had  already  embraced  a  more  enlightened  faith- 
See  Francis's  Minute,  p.  90 ;  also  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Grant,  on  the  Character  of  the  Hindus, 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818. 

t  Asiat.  Res.  i.  258. 
5 
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k  diatof  Vicramaditya.  Let  us  hear  what  is  represented ;  and  then  we  shall  be  Cuap.  X. 
enlOded  to  judge.  "  The  two  periods,"  says  Captain  Wilford, ""'  of  Vicrama'ditya 
and  Sdiifa'ha'na  are  intimately  connected;  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  these  two 
extracurdinaxy  personages  are  much  ccmfused,  teeming  with  contradictions  and 
afasurdities  to  a  surprising  degree.  In  general  the  Hindus  know  but  of  one 
Vicrama'ditya ;  but  the  learned  admowledge  four ;  and  when,  at  my  request, 
tbey  produced  written  authorities,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine. — Vicrama'ditya  made  a  des^rate  tapasyn^  in  order  to  obtain 
power  and  a  long  life  from  Cali'devi,  and  as  she  seemingly  continued  deaf  to 
his  entieaties^  he  was  going  to  cut  off  his  own  head,  when  she  appeared,  and 
granted  him  undisturbed  sway  over  all  the  world  for  one  thousand  years,  after 
which  A  divine  child,  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  the  son  of  the  great  Tacshaca^ 
carpenter  or  artist,  would  deprive  him  both  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  life.  This 
would  happen  in  the  year  of  the  Cali  yug,  3101,  answering  to  the  first  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  history  of  these  nine  worthies,  but  more  particularly  when 
considered  as  a  single  individual^  is  a  most  crude  and  undigested  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous legends,  taken  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  the  infiuicy  of  Christ,  the 
tales  of  the  Babbis  and  Tahnudists  concerning  Solomon,  with  some  particulars 
about  M uhammed ;  and  the  whole  is  jumbled  together  with  some  of  the  principal 
featiaes  of  the  history  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Thus 
Vicrama  is  made  contemparary  with  Solomon;  and  like  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
found  the  great  mantra,  spell  or  talisman ;  through  which  he  ruled  over  the 
dements,  and  sjurits  of  idl  denominations,  who  obeyed  him  like  slaves.  Like 
Solomon,  he  had  a  most  wonderful  throne,  supported  and  adorned  with  lions^ 
who  were'  endued  with  reason  and  speech.  We  read  in  the.  Yetala-pancha-vinsati^ 
that  it  was  through  the  assistance  of  the  great  Vetaia^  or  devil,  that  two  Vicrama'«- 
dityas  obtained  the  empire  of  the  world,  a  long  li£?,  with  unlimited  sway.  They 
performed  the  pfija  in  his  honour,  offered  sacrifices,  and  in  short  dedicated  or  gave 
themselves  up  to  him.**  *  Is  not  this  a  firm  foundation  of  historical  matter,  on 
which  to  build  the  magnificent  &bric  of  a  great  and  universal  monarchy,  of  the 
ragn  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  of  all  that  embelh^es  human  life,  and  augments 
the  human  powers  ?  Such  being  the  premises,  and  such  the  conclusion,  are  they 
not  admirably  adapted  to  one  another  ?  The  legend  speaks,  and  that  loudly,  and 
distinctly,  what  it  is ;  the  creation  of  a  rude  and  uncultivated  fancy— exerting 
itself  to  rouse  the  wonder  of  a  rude  and  uncultivated  age,  by  a  recital  of  actions, 


*  Essay  cm  Vicramadi^  and  SalivirfiaDa,  by  Capt.  Wilford,  Aiiat.  Res^ix.  117  to  120. 
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Book  II.  powers,  and  events,  swelled  beyond  the  measure  of  human  nature ;  profiting 
by  all  the  hints  which  the  legends  or  history  of  other  nations  supplied  to  furnish 
out  its  story,  and  by  appropriating  the  wonderful  deeds  of  all  the  world  to 
gratify  the  barbarous  vanity  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  If  the 
historian  gave  to  his  hero  a  reign  of  a  thousand  years ;  it  was  quite  in  the  same 
temper,  and  conducive  to  the  same  end,  to  give  him  the  sovereignty  of  all  India ; 
and  not  only  of  all  India,  but,  as  we  see  was  the  fact,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  world.  •  This  is  precisely  the  course  which  a  wild  and  ignorant  mind, 
regarding  only  the  wonder  which  it  has  it  in  view  to  excite,  naturally  in.  such 
cases,  and  almost  universally  pursues.  Such  legends,  if  they  existed  in  myriads, 
are  no  more  a  proof  of  a  monarchy  common  to  all  India,  which  they  do  not  assert, 
than  of  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  the  thousands  or  the 
myi^ads  of  years  to  one  reign,  which  they  expressly  assert.* 
^  The  very  lists  which  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  Hindus,  filled  up  with  the 
names  of  successive  monarchs,  Mr.  Wilford  assures  us,  are  the  creation  of  the 
fancies  of  the  writers,  and  are  formed  without  any  reference  to  facts.  In  enume- 
rating the  authorities,  firom  which  he  drew  his  materials  in  the  essay  on  Vicrama- 
ditya  and  Salivahana,  he  says,  **  The  fourth  list  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
dialects  of  India,  and  new-modelled  at  least  twenty  different  ways,  according  to 
the  whims  and  pre-conceived  ideas  of  every  individual,  who  chose  to .  meddle 
leith  it.  It  is,  however,  the  basis  and  ground  work  of  modem  history  among  the 
Hindus ;  as  in  the  Khulasetul  Tuwarie,  and  the  Tadkeratussulatin.  The  latter 
treatise  is  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  manner  of  writing  history  in  India;  for, 
excepting  the  above  Ust,  almost  every  thing  else  is  the  production  of  the  fertile 
genius  of  the  compiler.  In  bX^  these  lists  the  compilers  and  revisers  seem  to  have 
had  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  adjust  a  certain  number  of  remJBurkable  epochs. 

*  If  we  exannne  the  chronological  table  of  the  Hindu  kings,  presented  us  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
we  shall  find  Vicramaditya  placed  at  an  era  posterior  to  the  Mussulman  conquests. 

Yean. 

From  Chandn^pta  to  th^  end  of  the  Maurya  race  (As.  Res.  ii.  139) 137 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Sunga  (Ibid.  p.  140) 112 

From  the  ditto  to  ditto  of  the  Canna  (Ibid.) 345 

From  ditto  to  ditto  of  Andra  (ending  with  Chandrabija)  (p.  141) 456 

From  Chandrabija  to  Vicramaditya  (Ibid.  p.  142) 396 

From  Chandn^pta  to  Vicramaditya 1446 

Now  Seleucusy  who  was  contemporary  with  Chandn^pta  ( Asiat.  Res.  iv.  zxvi.),  began  to  reign 

about  300  years  before  Christ.    By  this  chronology,  therefore,  Vicramaditya  began  to  reign 

about  1146  years  after  Christ. 
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Tlus  being  once  effected,  the  intermediate  spaces  are  filled  up  with  names  of  Chap.  X. 
kings  not  to  be  found  any  where  else,  and  most  probably  fanciful.  .  Otherwise 
they  leave  out  the  names  of  those  kings  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  and  attri- 
bute the  years  of  their  reign  to  some  among  them  better  known,  and  of  greater 
fame.  They  ottok  do  not  scruple  to  transpose  some  of  those  kings,  and  even 
whole  djmasties ;  either  in  consequence  of  some  pre-conceived  opinion,  or  owing 
to  their  mistaking  a  £unous  king  for  another  of  the  same  name.  It  was  not 
uncommon  with  ancient  writers,  to  pass  from,  a  remote  ancestor  to  a  remote 
descendant ;  or  from  a  remote  predecessor  to  a  remote  successor,  by  leaving  out 
the  intermediate  generations  or  sucoessbns,  and  sometimes  ascribing  the  years  of 
their  reigns  to  a  remote  successor  or  predecessor.  In  this  manner  the  lists  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  both  by  oriental  writers,  and  others  in  the  west,  have 
been  compiled :  and  s<Hne  instances  of  this  nature  might  be  produced  from  Scrip- 
ture. I  was  acquainted  lately,  at  Benares,  with  a  chronicler  of  that  sort ;  and  in 
the  several  conversations  I  had  with  him,  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he 
filled  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  reigns  of  famous  kings,  with  names 
at  a  venture ;  that  he  shortened  or  lengthened  their  reigns  at  pleasure ;  and  that 
it  was  understood^  that  his  predecessors  had  taken  the  same  liberties.  Through 
their  emendations  and  corrections,  you  see  plainly  a  total  want  of  historical 
knowledge  and  criticism ;  and  sometimes  some  disingenuity  is  but  too  obvious. 
This  is,  however,  the  case  with  the  sections  on  futurity  in  the  Bhagavat,  Vaya, 
Vishnu,  and  Brahmanda  Puranas ;  which  with  the  above  lists  constitute  the 
whole  stock  of  historical  knowledge  among  the  Hindus ;  and  the  whole  might  be 
comprised  in  a  few  quarto  pages  of  print."  * 

Such  is  the  mode,  in  which  the  authors  of  the  Puranas  supply  themselves  with 
a  convenient  quantity  of  ordinary  kings :  Mr.  Wilford  affords  most  satisfactory 
information  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  further  supply  themselves 
with  estraardinartf  ones.  ^  The  propensity,**  says  he,  ^  of  the  Hindus,  to  ap- 
prqyriate  every  thing  to  themselves,  b  well  known.  We  have  noticed  before 
their  daims  to  Bahram-Gikr  and  his  descendants ;  and  in  the  same  manner  they 
insist  that  Acbar  was  a  Hindu  in  a  former  generation.  The  proximity  of  the 
time,  in  which  this  fiunous  emperor  lived,  has  forced  them,  however,  to  account 
for  this  in  the  following  manner.  There  was  a  holy  Brahmen,  who  wished  very 
much  to  become  emperor  of  India;  and  the  only  practicable  way  for  him  was  to 
die  first,  and  be  bom  again.    For  this  purpose  he  made  a  desperate  Tapasya, 

*  Efltay  on  Yicramadityay  and  Salivahana,  by  Captain  V^ord,  Asiat.  Res.  ix.  152—1S3. . 
VOL.  I.  8  L 
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Book  II.  wishing  to  remember  then  every  thing  he  knew  in  his  present  generation.  This 
could  not  be  fully  granted ;  but  he  was  indulged  with  writing  upon  a  brass  plate 
a  .few  things  which  he  wished  more  particularly  to  remember ;  then  he  was 
directed  to  bury  the  plate,  and  promised  that  he  would  remember  the  place  in  the 
next  generation.  M ucunda,  for  such  was  his  name,  went  to  Allahabad,  buried 
the  plate,  and  then  burned  himself.  Nine  months  after  he  was  born  in  the  dia* 
racter  of  Acbar,  who,  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  went  to  Allahabad,  and 
easily  found  the  spot  where  the  brass  plate  was  buried.     Thus  the  Hindus  daim 

Muhammed  and  Acbar  as  their  own ;  exactly  like  the  Persians  of  old,  -who  isy 

» 

sisted  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  one  of  their  kings ;  so  that  after  all  they 
were  forced  to  submit  to  their  countrymen  only."* 

The  account  of  the  daim  to  Bahram-Gur,  mentioned  in  the  b^;iniiing  of  the 
preceding  passage,  is  extremdy  important  on  the  present  occasion  ;  as  it  shows  ua 
that  Vicramaditya,  whom  the  legend  makes  sovereign  of  the  woiM,  and  the  be- 
lievers in  the  great  Hindu  monarchy  take  for  emperor  of  Hindustan— was  in 
reality  a  King  of  Persia,  borrowed  by  the  Brahmens,  frdm  their  propensity  to 
appropriate  every  thing  remarkable,  which  they  heard  dT  in  the  world.  ^^  One 
of  these  Vicramas,"  says  Mr.  Wilfiird,  speaking  of  the  different  persons  in  whom 
this  Vicramaditya  appears,  "  was  really  a  Sassanian  Prince :  and  the  &mous 
Shabour  or  Sapor,  of  that  dynastj,  who  took  the  emperor  Valens  prisoner."!  The 
story  is  as  follows :  ^  In  Gkirjjara-^nandalam  are  the  Sabbaramati  and  Mahi 
rivers ;  between  them  is  a  forest,  in  which  resided  Tamralipta-rishi,  whose 
daughter  married  King  Tamrasena.  They  had  six  male  children  and  one  daugh- 
ter, called  Mandava-rec'ha.  The  Eang  had  two  young  lads,  caUed  Devas'anna 
and  Havis'arma,  whose  duty  chiefly  was  to  wash,  every  day,  the  clothes  of  their 
master,  in  the  waters  of  the  nearest  river.  One  day,  as  Devas*arma  went,  by 
himself,  for  that  purpose,  he  heard  a  voice,  sajdng.  Tell  King  Tamrasena  to  give 
me  his  daughter ;  should  he  reftise  me  he  will  repent  it.  The  lad  on  his  return 
mentioned  the  whole  to  his  master ;  who  would  not  believe  it,  and  the  next  day 
sent  Havis'arma  to  the  river,  who  heard  the  same  voice  also,  with  the  threats  in 
case  of  a  rdusal.  The  King  was  astonished ;  and  going  himself  heard  the  voice 
also.  On  his  ifetum  he  assenibled  his  council ;  and  after  consulting  together,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  King  should  go  again,  and  ask  him  who  he  was.  The  sup- 
posed spirit,  being  questioned,  answered,  I  am  a  Gand'harva,  or  heavenly  choir* 
ister ;  who,  having  incurred  Indra's  displeasure,  was  doomed  to  assume.tbe  shape 

*  Essay  on  Vicramaditya,  and  Salivahana,  by  Captain  Wilford,  Asiat.  Res.  ix.  158, 159. 
t  Ibid.  p.  149. 
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of  an  as9.  I  was  bom  in  that  shape,  in  the  house  of  a  cumbfaacara,  or  potter,  in  Chap.  X.- 
jrour  capital  city ;  and  I  am  daily  roving  about  in  quest  of  food.  The  King  said 
that  he  was  very  willing  to  give  him  his  daughter ;  but  that  he  conceived  that 
such  an  union  was  altogether  impossible  while  he  remained  in  that  shape.  The 
Gandliarva  said,  Trouble  not  yourself  about  that ;  comply  with  my  request,  and 
it  shall  be  wdl  with  you.  If,  says  the  King,  you  are  so  powerful,  turn  the  walls 
of  my  city,  and  those  of  the  houses,  into  brass ;  and  let  it  be  done  before  sun-^ 
rise  to-morrow.  The  Gand'harva  agreed  to  it,  and  the  whole  was  completed  by 
the  app<»nted  time;  and  the  King  of  course  g^ve  him  his  daughter.  This 
6lind^harva*s  name  was  Jayanta,  the  son  of  Brahma.  When  cursed  by  Indra, 
he  humbled  himself;  and  Indra,  relenting,  allowed  him  to  resume  his  human 
9hape  in  the  night  time ;  telling^  him  that  the  curse  should  not  be  done  away,  till 
somebody  had  burned  hi^  ass-like  frame.  The  mother  of  the  damsel  spied  them? 
once  in  th^  light ;  and,  to  her  great  joy,  found  that  the  Gand'harva  dallied  with 
her  daughter  in  a  human  shape.  Rejoiced  at  this  discovery,  she  looked  for  his 
ass-like  form,  and  burned  it.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  Gand'harva  looked  for 
this  body  of  his,  and  found  that  it  bad  been  destroyed.  He  returned  imme- 
diately to  his  wife,  informing  her  of  what  had  happened,  and  that  his  curse  being 
at  axk  end,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  heaven,  and  leave  her.  He  informed  her 
also  that  she  was  with  child  by  him,  and  that  the  name  of  the  child  was  to  be 
Vicramaditya."*  After  the  statement  of  some  other  particulars,  Mr.  Wilford 
says ;  '^  This  is  obviously  the  history  of  Yesdegird,  son  of  Bahram-Gi^,  or 
Bahram  the  ass,  King  of  Persia ;  the  grand  features  are  the  same,  and  the  times 
coincide  perfectly.  The  amours  of  Bahram-Gur,  with  an  Indian  princess,  are 
famous  all  over  Persia,  as  well  as  in  India.'^f  Such  are  the  accounts  of  Vicrama- 
ditya, firom  which  we  are  called  upon  for  our  belief  of  an  universal  monarchy, 
and  a  period  of  civilization  and  knowledge  in  India. 

Mr.  Wflf<»rd  presents  us  also  with  the  history  which  the  Brahmens  have  ma- 
nu£su;tured  for  placing  Mahomed  among  the  great  men  of  Hindustan.  It  is  of 
much  importance,  to  elucidate  the  accounts,  which  are  given  by  the  Hindus,  not 
only  of  the  actions,  but  of  the  very  persons  and  existence,  of  their  pretended 
heroes.  I  should  otherwise  have  been  well  pleased  to  omit  a  story,  tainted 
with  that  indelicacy,  which,  even  when  they  are  inventing,  and  have  the  circum<* 
stances  at  their  own  sdection,  marks  the  vmtings  of  an  uncultivated  peojde. 
**  The  Hindus  say,  that  the  son  of  a  certain  King  of  India,  being  dis^^ted  with 

*  Egsay  on  Yicramaditya,  and  SidiTahana,  by  Captain  Wilford,  Asiat  Res.  ix,  147>  148, 149* 
+  IlMd.p.  149- 
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Book  II.  the  worlds  turned  pilgrim,  and  went  to  Mocsheswarast'hana  (or  Mecca).  In  hi^ 
way  thither,  and  in  Arabia,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Brahmen,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and  ordered  his  daughter  to  wait  on  him  as  usuaL  Whilst  asleep, 
the  cloth  with  which  his  loins  were  covered  was  .accidentally  defiled.  When  he 
awoke,  he  took  it  off,  and  concealed  it  in  a  comer  of  the  house,  in  some  hole, 
and  but  of  the  sight  of  the  damsel,  as  he  thought.  Being  from  home,  to  perform 
his  ablutions,  in  consequence  of  this  nocturnal  defilement,  the  damsel  came  at  the 
usual  hour ;  and  her  courses  suddenly  making  their  appearance,  she  was  much 
distressed,  and  looking  every  where  for  some  cloth,  she  spied  the  bundle— 4n 
short  she  conceived.  He  departed  for  Mecca ;  and  some  months  after,  the 
parents  of  the  damsel  and  herself,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  as 
may  be  imagined. — ^The  holy  man  was  considered  as  the  author  of  their  disgrace, 
though  the  damsel  exculpated  him  :  Yet  she  could  not  account  for  her  present 
situation.  She  was,  like  Hagar,  turned  out  of  the  house,  into  the  wilderness 
with  her  son :  where  they  were  miraculously  preserved,  both  being  innocent. 
Some  years  after  the  holy  man  returned,  unconscious  of  his  having  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  uneasiness  to  the  family  of  the  hospitaUe  Brahmen.  After  much 
abuse,  the  matter  was  explained ;  but  the  son  of  the  damsel  could  not  be  admitted 
to  share  with  his  relatives,  or  even  to  remain  in  their  communion.  He  was> 
however,  honourably  dismissed  with  his  ihother,  after  they  had  given  him  a  suit- 

able  education,  and  rich  presents ;  and  they  advised  him  to  shift  for  himself,  and 

*  ... 

to  set  up  a  new  rdigion,  as  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  old 
one,  on  account  of  his  strange  birth,  or  rather  conception.  When  advanced  in 
years,  he  wished  to  see  Iiis  paternal  relations  and  India ;  and  to  persuade  them 
to  conform  to  his  new  doctrine ;  but  he  died  in  his  way  thither,  at  Medina,  near 
Canddh&r.  This  Medina  is  Ghazni,  called  emphatically  the  second  Medina,  fix>m 
the  great  number  of  holy  men  entombed  there :  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  Hindus 
have  confounded  Muhammed  with  Sultan-Mafamood,  whose  sumptuous  Mauso- 
leum  is  close  to  that  city.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  account  they  give  of  Muham- 
med is  a  mere  rhapsody,  retaining  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  history  of 
Ishmael,  Hagar,  Muhammed  himself,  and  Sultan-Mahmood. — ^This  Samvat,  or 
era,  of  Maha'bhat  (Muhammed),  was  earty  introduced  into  India,  and  the  Hindus 
were  obliged  to  use  it,  as  they  do  now  in  all  their  dvil  transactions ;  and  thus 
Muhammed  became  at  least  a  Sambatica  or  Santica  According  to  the  mles  laid 
down  by*the  learned  in  India,  Muhanmied  is  certainly  a  Saca  and  Saceswara,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Vicrama.  He  is  a  Saca,  or  mighty  chief;  and,  like 
other  Sacas,  he  killed  his  millions :  he  is  Saceswara,  or  the  ruler  of  a  sacied 
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pmod,  sfin  in  use  in  India.  For  these  reasons,  tbe  Pandits,  who  assisted  Abulr  Chap.  X. 
Fazil,  did  not  scruple  to  bestow  the  title  of  Yicramaditya  upon  him ;  and  even  to 
cx)n8ider  him  as  the  real  worthy  of  that  name ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  era,  or 
at  least  the  time  of  Vicramaditja^s  appearance  coincide  with  the  era  of  Muham- 
med,  they  have  most  shamefijlly  distorted  the  dironology  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Agni-purana."* 

It  would  thus  appear  that  Yicramaditya  is  a  sort  of  an  appellative,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  any  character,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  whom  it  suited  the  Brahmens 
to  erect  into  a  hero ;  and  whether  it  was  originally  the  name  of  some  Hindu 
prince  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  or  of  pure  invention,  it  is  altogether 
useless  to  inquire.  That  this  name  has  been  attached  to  a  particular  era,  which 
in  one  of  their  numerous  modes  of  dating  the  Hindus  employ,  establishes 
nothing.  What  we  do  not  know  is — ^for  what  cause  they  adopted  such  an  era : 
What  we  do  know  is — ^that  they  would  very  naturally  apply  to  it  the  appellative 
Yicramaditya,  whatever  the  cause.  And  no  one  can  doubt  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  the  cause  was  a  particular  prince,  contemporary  at  once  with  Solo- 
mon, with  Jesus  Christ,  with  Sapor,  and  with  Mohammed 

What  the  Brahmens  fable,  about  an  universal  monarchy,  and  the  celestial  glory 
of  this  or  that  pretended  hero,  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  no  evidence  of 
the  £acts  which  they  assert,  f  Yicramaditya  is  indeed,  expressly,  at  times  asserted, 
not  to  have  been  King  of  all  India,  but  only  of  a  certain  portion  of  it  in  the 
west  **  The  author  of  the  Yicrama-Upacliyana  says,  that  he  was  a  powerM 
jNTince,  in  tiie  west  of  India,  and  possessed  of  the  countries  which  we  find,  after- 
wards, constituting  the  patrimonial  territories  of  the  Balahara,  which  included 
Guryarashfra  (or  Gujjarat)  with  some  adjacent  districts,"! 

*  Mn  WDford,  Asiat.  Res.  ix.  159>  160, 161.  See  a  still  more  extraordinary  attempt  to  foist  the 
story  of  Jesus  Christ,  borrowed  from  the  spurious  gospels,  into  the.Puranas ;  and  to  make  Christ, 
at  one  time  Chrishna,  at  another  time  Salivahana,  at  another  time  Buddha.    Essay  on  the  Origin 
and  Decline  of  Christianity  in  India,  by  Captain  Wilford,  Asiat.  Res.  x. 

'    t  The  propensity  of  the  Hindus  to  exaggeration  is  every  where  displayed.    ''  The  officers  of 
government  here,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  ^*  had  the  impudence  to  inform  me,  that,  according  to 
Chica  Deva  Raya's  valuation  of  the  country  which  belonged  to  Nandi  Raj,  it  contained  82,000 
villages. .....  The  account  here  given  seems  to  be  one  of  those  gross  exaggerations  common  in 

India,  and  is  entirely  contradicted  by  the  accounts  which  I  received  from  the  revenue  office  at 
Seringapatam/*  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  ii.  97*  In  other  places  the  native  officers  told  hint 
lies,  contradicted  by  the  very  &cts  presented  to  their  and  his  eyes,  at  the  moment  of  delivering 
them.  "  Among  the  natives,  however,**  he  remarks,  *^  similar  departures  from  the  truth  are 
common.**    Ibid.  p.  136,  137. 

t  Eway  on  Vicramadityai  Sec*  by  Captain  WiHbrd,  Asiat.  Res.  ix.  149; 
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Book  II.  Our  experience  of  humaa  nature,  and  the  phenomena  which  are  exhibited 
^"""'^''"^■^  under  the  manners,  attainments,  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  are  the  only 
People  may  be  materials  from  which  a  rati(»ial  inference  can  be  drawn.     It  is  by  no  means 

united  under 

an  extensive  impossible  for  a  peoplo,  who  have  passed  but  a  small  number  of  stages  in  the 
low°8tate^of  ^  career  of  civilization,  to  be  united,  extensively,  under  one  government,  and  to 
civuizauon.  remain  steady  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  that  situation.  The  empire  of  China 
is  one  conspicuous  proof ;  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  for  several  ages 
stood  exempt  from  revolution,  is  another.  The  Ottoman  empire  may  be  oonsi*^ 
dered  as  a  similar  instance.  And  the  Russians,  a  barbarous  people,  have  Vmg 
formed  a  very  extensive  monarchy.  It  would,  therefore,  be  tar  from  evidence  of 
any  higher  civilization,  among  the  Hindus,  than  what  they  now  manifest,  had 
the  existence  of  a  great  mcmarchy  been  proved.  Among  uncivilized  nations, 
however,  it  is  most  common  to  find  a  perpetual  succession  of  revolutions,  and 
communities  in  general  small;  though  sometimes  a  prince  or  individual  with 
uncommon  talents  arises,  and  acquiring  power,  extends  his  authority  over  several 
of  those  conununities ;  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Charlemagne,  over  a  great 
number ;  while  after  his  death,  the  large  empire  which  he  had  erected  gradually 
dissolves,  till  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  is  re-divided  into  small  communities 
as  before.  Every  thing  which  the  Europeans  have  seen  in  Hindustan,  conspires 
to  prove  that  such  an  alternation  of  smaU  communities^  and  occasional  and  tem- 
porary extensions  of  power  in  particular  hands,  have  composed  the  history  of  that 
country.  The  Mahratta  empire  aflfords  a  striking  example  of  those  changeis 
which  seem  natural  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  people  are  placed.  Within 
the  period  of  the  modem  intercourse  of  the  Europeans  with  Hindustan,  an  aspir- 
ing individual  was  enabled  to  extend  his  authority,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly 
by  force,  first  over  one  district  and  then  over  another,  till  at  last  he  united  under 
his  command  an  extensive  empire,  composed  chiefly  of  the  separate  and  disjointed 
communities,  who  occupied  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  western  and  central 
parts  of  Hindustan.*  Already  is  this  empire  broken  into  several  different  govern- 
ments, the  owners  of  which  hardly  acknowledge  even  a  nominal  homdge  to  the 
throne  of  Sevagee ;  and  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  free  from  the  restromts 
imposed  by  the  British  power,  the  empire  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  resolved,  ere  this  time,  into  its  primitive  elements.    Even  the 

*  The  word  Hindustan  ia  in  this  work  generally  used  to  signify,  comprehensively,  the  land  of 
the  Hindus,  fi'om  Cape  Comorin  to  the  farthest  boundary  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  oriental  books,  it  has  often  a  more  limited  signification, 
being  appropriated  to  that  part  of  the  land  of  the  HiakoB,  which  is  north  of  the  river  NerbudcUu 
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empire  of  tbe  Moguk,  itself;  though  erected  on  firmer  foundations  than  it  ia   Cbap*  X. 
reawnable  to  suppose  that  any  Hindu  monarchy  ever  enjoyed ;  tiiough  suppcMrted        ^ 
by  a  forogn  force ;  and  acted  upon  by  peculiar  motives  for  maintaining  undivided 
power,  had  no  sooner  attained  its  greatest  extension  by  the  conquests  of  Aumng' 
sebe^than  it  began  immediately  to  fall  to  pieces ;  and  a  single  century  beheld  it  ^ 

crumbled  into  fragments. 

The  monuments  of  the  ancient  state  of  Hindustan  conspire  in  giving  indica-  The  ancient 
tion  of  a  troubled  scene.     Every  ancient  writing,  which  bears  any  reference  to  d^8ton,atroa- 
the  matter  of  history,  the  historical  poems,  tl^  Puranas,  hold  up  to  view  a  state  ^^  ^^"^ 
of  society,  the  rev^%  of  tranquil ;  perpetual  quarrels,  dethronements,  injustice, 
wars,  conquests,  and  bloodshed.   Among  the  most  important  of  all  the  documents 
of  antiquity  found  in  Hindustan,  are  the  inscriptions,  declaratory  of  grants  of 
land,  made  by  the  ancient  princes  of  the  country.     These  princes  are  so  tar  from 
appearing  to  have  presided  over  a  peaceful  land,  that  they  are  all  represented  as 
victorious  warriors ;  and  as  having  been  surrounded  by  enemies,  over  whom  they 
have  triumphed,  and  whom  they  have  severely  chastised.*  Almost  all  the  princes 

0 

mentioned  in  these  inscriptions,  princes  in  all  the  parts  of  India,  and  not  pretended 
to  have  been  more  than  the  sovereigns  of  some  particular  district^  are  described 
as  the  conquerors  and  sovereigns  of  the  whole  worldf 

Of  the  unsparing  and  destructive  cruelty  which  accompanied  the  perpetual 
wars  and  conquests  of  the  Hindus,  among  other  proofs,  the  following  may  be 
considered  as  strong.  In  the  inscription  found  at  Tanna,  part  of  the  panegyric 
bestowed  upon  the  donor  Prince,  is  in  these  words ;  **  Having  raised  up  his  slain 
foe  on  his  sharp  sword,  he  so  afflicted  the  women  in  the  hostile  palaces,  that  their 
forelocks  fell  disordered,  their  garlands  of  bright  flowers  dropped  from  their  necks 
on  the  vases  of  their  breasts,  and  the  black  lustre  of  their  eyes  disappeared :  a 
warrior,  the  plant  of  whose  fame  grows  up  over  the  temple  of  Brahma's  egg  [the 

*  See  the  inscripttOD  found  at  Monghir,  and  translated  in  the  Asiat.  Res.  i.  123.  That  found 
ml  Bnddal,  Ibid.  p.  ISO. — That  found  at  Tanna,  Ibid.  p.  357.— Those  from  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
Ibid.  ii.  168,  169.— That  on  the  staff  of  Feeroz  Shah,  Ibid.  p.  382.— That  respecting  a  grant  of 
land  in  Camatic,  Ibid.  iii.  40—^7. — ^That  found  in  the  district  of  Gorakhpur,  Ibid.  ix.  4*10.— That 
fimnd  at  Chitradarg,  Ibid.  p.  4>18,  419,  420.— That  found  at  Curugode,  Ibid.  p.  496,  437,  438.— 
Tliose  found  at  Nedigal  and  Goujda,  lb.  p.  447. 

f  See  the  inscriptions  translated  in  the  Asiat.  Researches,  L  360, 123,  125 ;  iii.  48,  52 ;  ix.  406» 
418.    The  inscription,  cut  on  a  stone,  upon  the  hill  of  Belligola,  in  front  of  the  great  Jain  image, 

bears  a  similar  testimony.    **  In  the  year  of  the  Saca  1290  (A.  D.  1367) be  success  and 

^lory  to  the  honourable  monarch,  the  sovereign  and  destroyer  of  envious  princes,  lord  of  forei^ 
Idngs^  whose  name  is  Buccaraya."    (Asiat.  Kes.  ix.  270.) 


V        ' 
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Book  II.  universe]  from  the-repeated-watering-<)f4t-with-the-drops-tliat-^-f^ 

of-the-wives-of-his-slaughtered-foe."  *  It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
to  reject  this,  were  it  even  a  solitary  instance,  as  evidence  of  a  general  &ct ; 
because  the  exterminating  ferocity  is  described  as  matter  of  the  highest  praise  ; 
and  panegyric,  to  be  what  it  is,  must  be  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.f 

The  picture  which  Major  Rennel,  looking  only  to  a  limited  period,  drew  of  the 
state  of  Hindustan,  may  be  taken,  agreeably  to  every  thing  which  we  know  of 
Hindustan,  as  the  picture  of  it,  to  the  remotest  periods  of  its  history.  "  Rebel- 
lions, massacres,  and  barbarous  conquests,  make  up  the  history  of  this  £edr 
country,  (which  to  an  ordinary  observer  seems  destined  to  be  the  paradise  of  the 
world,)— -the  immediate  effect  of  the  mad  ambition  of  conquering  more  than  can 

be  governed  by  one  man/'t    '"  Revdutions,"  (says  Sonnerat,  dii^cting  his  attm- 

« 

*  Asiat.  Res.  L  S60. 

f  The  inscription  on  the  Lit  (staff)  of  Feeroz  Shah,  celebrates  the  monardh,  in  whose  honour  it 
has  been  erected,  ^'  for  having  achieved  conquest  in  the  course  of  travelling  to  holy  place^^-as 
resentful  to  haughty  kings,  and  indulgent  to  those  whose  necks  are  humbled— making  Ariaverta 
(the  land  of  virtue  or  of  respectable  men]  once 'more  what  its  name  signifies,  by  causing  the  bar- 
barians to  be  exterminated.— Visala  Devaj  son  of  the  fortunate  Vella  Deva,  king  of  Sacambari,  the 
situation  of  which  the  translator  does  not  know,  most  eminent  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  the 
arms  of  Brahma — ^boasts  of  having  rendered  tributary  the  region  of  the  earth  between  Himavat 
(the  Imaus  of  ancient  geographers)  and  Vindhya  (the  range  of  hills  which  passes  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bahar,  Benares)  and  exhorts  his  descendants  to  subdue  the  remainder/'— No. proof,  all 
this,  of  the  peaceful  state  of  Hindostan.  The  inscription  continue^-^"  May  thy  abode,  O  Vigraha, 
aovereign  of  the  earth,  be  fixed,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  in  the  bosoms,  akin  to  the  mansions  of  dal- 
liance, of  the  women  with  beautiful  eye-brows,  who  were  married  to  thy  enemies*"— The  abuse  of 
an  enemy's  wives,  no  great  proof  of  a  generous  or  civilized  conqueror.  The  inscription  then  deifies 
this  same  Rajah.  **  Art  thou  not  Vishnu  himself?  Art  thou  not  he  who  slept  in  the  arms  of 
Lacshm,  whom  thou  didst  seize  from  the  ocean,  having  churned  it  ?  " — Are  epithets  of  extrava- 
gant praise  to  the  deity  surprismg,  when  they  are  thus  heaped  upon  a  mortal  ?  (As.  Res.  ii.  382.) 
The  account  of  the  Sacas  affords  important  proof  of  the  glory  that  was  attached  by  the  Hindus  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  The  CaK  yug  is  divided  into  six  Sacas,  so  called  fi-om  six  glorious 
monarchs.  Of  these,  Aree  have  made  their  appearance ;  three  are  yet  to  come.  To  become  a 
Saca,  each  of  these  monarchs  must  have  first  killed  550,000,000,  of  a  certain  mighty  tribe  of  here- 
lies,  called  Sacas.  The  first  of  these  blood-thirsty  sovereigns  was  Judishter,  whose  period  was 
9044  years ;  the  second,  Vicramaditya,  whose  saca  lasted  only  135  years ;  the  third,  Salivahana, 
whose  period  is  to  last  18,000  years ;  the  fourth,  Nandana,  10,000  years  ;  the  fifUi,  Nagarjuna, 
400,000  years ;  for  the  sixth,  will  re-appear  the  Antediluvian  Bali,  whose  period  will  be  821 
years,  at  which  period  a  general  renovation  of  the  world  will  take  place*  Wilford,  Asiat.  Rea^ 
ix.  82. 

X  Rennel's  Memoir,  p.L 
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tion  to  the  coast  of  Mdabar,  which  had  been  little  affected  by  foreign  conquest)    Chap.  X. 
"  have  been  more  rapid  in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.     A  daring  ^— ^<'™*'^ 
robber,  possessed  of  policy  and  courage,  in  a  short  time  gives  laws  to  the  whole 
coast,  but  in  his  turn  becomes  tributary  to  a  bolder  villain,  who,  marching  in  the 
Sadie  path,  subjects  him  to  that  lot  he  had  inflicted  on  others.''  * 

Notwithstanding,  in  other  respects,  the  extreme  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  Muiyprooftof 
-^e  materials  for  any  inferences,  except  the  most  general,  in  regard  to  the  an-  pJ^^J^J^ 
dent  state  of  Hindustan,  there  is  really  a  great  assortment  of  evidence  to  prove 
the  habitual  division  of  the  countiy  into  a  number  of  moderate,  and  most  fire- 
quently,  petty  sovereignties  and  states,  f  In  the  dramatic  poem  Sacontala,  the 
daughter  of  the  hermit  asks  the  royal  stranger  who  had  visited  their  consecrated 
grove ;  '^  What  imperial  fiEtmily  is  embeUished  by  our  noble  guest  ?  What  is 
•his  native  country  ?  Surely  it  must  be  afflicted  by  his  absence  firom  it  ?  "  The 
question  undoubtedly  implied  that  there  were  more  royal  families  than  one  to 
which  he  might  belong ;  *  and  these  at.  no  remarkable  distance ;  since  the  stranger 
was  known  to  have  come  into  the  forest  in  the  course  of  a  hunting  excursion. 
In  the  Hetopadesa  mention  is  made  of  a  variety  of  princes.  Thus  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages,  we  are  told ;  ^  In  the  country  of  Calinga'is  a  prince^ 
named  Rucmangada,  who,  advancing  with  preparations  to  subdue  the  adjacent 
regions,  has  fixed  his  station  near  the  river  CHiandrabhaga."  t  Again,  ^  In  the 
countiy  of  Canyacuja  is  a  prince  named  Virasena."  ^  And  fiurther,  **  There  is 
near  the  Bhagirathi  a  dty,  named  Pataliputra,  in  which  lived  a  prince  named 


*  Soxmeraty  Voy.  liv.  ill.  ch.  ii.  Their  very  laws  and  religion  encourage  a  spirit  of  restletsnesi, 
aad^warfiffe ;  **  Fully  performing  all  duties  required  by  law,  let  a  king  seek  to  possess  regions  yet 
unpossessed,"  (Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  ix.  251.)  This  gives  implicit  encouragement  to  a  spirit  of 
conquest.  The  gloss  of  Culluca,  thecommentator,  inserts  the  words  withjusticef  a  saving  clause; 
but  even  then,  the  practical  effect  of  the  law  is  but  too  visible. 

f  In  the  Bhagavat,  (See  Maurice,  Hist,  of  Hindustan,  iu  3d5,)  Creeshna  says,  he  does  not 
vaunt,  "  though  he  carried  away  Rokemenee  firom  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  monarchsJ' 
When  Creeshna  fought  with  the  seven  bulls  of  Koosele,  great  numbers  of  rajahs  and  rajpoots  were 
collected  to  see  the  conflict.  lb.  p.  402.  Bhoom  Assoor  had  collected  the  daughters  of  16,000 
rajahs.  lb.  p.  405.  Hajah  Doorjoodhen,  soverdgn  of  Hastanapoor,  had  a  daughter  who  was 
courted  by  rajahs  and  rajpoots  from  every  quarter,  lb.  41 S.  Twenty  thousand  and  eight  huA* 
dred  rajahs  of  eminence  were  held  in  confinement  by  Jarasandha,  and  released  upon  his  destruc- 
ti<m  by  Creeshna  and  Rama.  lb.  p.  iSS.  When  Creeshna  carried  away  Rokemenee,  Jarasandha 
said,  **  This  is  surely  most  astonishing,  that,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  crowned  heads  as  are  here 
assembled,  this  cowherd  should  make  so  bold  an  effort."    lb.  p«  S94. 

X  Hetopadesa,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vi.  4S.  §  Ibid.  p.  44. 
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Book  It.  Sudersana."*  *  In  the  inscription,  fbrmeiij  quoted,  found  at  Mcmgliir,  and  bearing 
date  23  years  B.  C.  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  division  of  Hindustan  into 
numerous  kingdoms.  Gopaal,  the  prince  or  the  father  of  the  prince  hy  whom 
the  grant  is  made,  is  pan^yrized  as  the  conqueror  of  many  princes ;  and  his 
son  is,  '*  He  who  marching  through  many  countries,  making  conquests,  arrived 
with  his  elephants,  in  the  forests  of  the  mountains  Beendhyo,  where  seeing* 
again  their  long-lost  families,  they  mixed  their  mutual  tears ;  and  who  goin^ 
to  subdue  other  princes,  his  young  horses  meeting  their  females  at  Komboge, 
they  mutually  neighed  for  joy :— who  conquered  the  earth  frook  the  source  of 
the  Ganges  as  far  as  the  well-known  bridge  which  was  constructed  by  tib^ 
enemy  of  Dosaesyo,  from  the  river  of  Luckeecool  as  far  as  the  ocean  of  tfae 
habitation  of  Booroon.'^f  If  this  prince  overran  the  peninsula,  and  conquered 
a  multitude  of  princes,  the  peninsula  must  have  been  possessed  by  a  multkude 
of  princes  before.  And  we  may  form  an  idea  pf  the  exaggeration  used  in  the 
account  of  his  victories,  when  we  are  told  that  his  father  Gopaal  was  king  of 
the  world,  and  possessed  of  two  brides,  the  earth,  and  her  wealth.  X  The  con- 
quests by  those  princes,  even  when  they  took  place,  were  but  inroads,  never,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  eiSecting  a  durable  possession.  This  prince  himadi^ 
we  are  tcdkl,  '*  when  he  had  completed  his  conquests,  released  all  the  rebeUious 
princes  he  had  made  captive ;  and  each  returning  to  his  own  country  laden  with 
presents,  reflected  upon  this  generous  deed,  and  longed  to  see  him  again.''  § 
The  laws  frequently  afford  evidence  to  the  same  purpose.     The  penalty^  so  fre- 

*  Hetopadesa,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vi.  51.  t  Asiat.  Res.  i.  125.  |  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.  The  third  stanza  of  this  inscription,  omitted  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  but  translated  by  Sir 
W.  Jones,  afFords  additional  proof  that  these  conquests  were  but  an  irruption :  "  By  whom, 
having  conquered  the  earth  as  far  as  the  ocean,  it  was  left  as  being  unprofitably  seized.*  Ibid, 
p.  14^.  In  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  near  Buddal,  foand  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  is  described  a  race  of 
princes  who  originally,  it  is  said,  ruled  over  ''but  one  quarter,  and  had  no  authority  in  other 
regions ; "  but  one  of  the  Ibe,  "  being  a  virtuous  prince,  became  supreme  over  every  country 
without  reserve,  and  the  three  worlds  were  held  in  subjection  by  his  hereditary  rank.**  Hie  do- 
minions of  his  son  and  successor  extended  from  Reva  Janak,  to  the  f^ither  of  Gowree,  and  to  tfae 
two  oceans,  &c.  and  all  this  country,  the  prince  Sree  Dev  Pal  rendered  tributary.  Ibid.  p.  154. 
Yet  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  that  this  race  of  princes  were  all  along  only  prime  ministers  to  the  House 
of  Devu  iPal :  p.  142.  Nothing  can  be  more  contradictory  to  the  text ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  Sir 
Willia<n*8  theory  that  the  kings  of  Gaur,  of  whom  Devupal  was  one,  should  be  the  lords  paramount 
of  India.  Sir  Williao^,  when  he  had  a  theory,  seems  to  have  had  eyes  to  see  nothing  but  what 
made  in  its  favour.  An  additional  proof  of  the  «mall  kingdoms  of  Hindustan  is  found  in  the  in- 
scription (As.  Res.  i.  133,  stanza  xiii.)  «  The  king  of  Gowr  "  (Bei^al)  "  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
the  country  of  the  eradicated  race  of  Oothal "  (Orixia,)  "  of  the  Hoons ""  (Huns,)  "  of  hum- 
bled  pride,  of  the  kings  of  Draveer  *'  (a  countiy  to  the  south  of  the  Camatic,)  **  and  Gbojar" 
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^oeiitly  imposed^  of  banishment  ih>m  one  kingdom  to  another,  proves  the  Chap.  X. 
rioidtY  oFdifffererit  kingdoms,*  The  following  is  another  instance  in  point :  **  If  a  ^'""""^'""^^ 
lender  of  money  says  to  a  person,  A  debt  due  to  me  is  outstanding  in  your 
hands,  and  that  person  denies  the  debt,  if  at  that  time  the  bond  is  not  in  the 
lender's  hands,  bat  sfaoukl  be  in  some  other  kingdom,  then,  until  he  brings  the 
bond  from  snch  other  kingdom,  the  suit  shall  not  be  determined"  f  In  the 
eode  of  Menu  is  a  series  of  rules  for  behaviour  to  neighbouring  princes ;  suffix 
ctentty  proving,  that  Hindustan  was  in  that  state  of  subdivision  which  rendered 
these  rules  pertment  and  usefibl.  t  These  articles,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
whatsoeveir  ofqposed,  but  the  absurd  fables  of  the  Brahmens,  constitute  a  body 
tt  proof,  to  which  we  may  with  sufficient  confidence  attach  our  belief.  § 

We  have  sdready  seen  in  reviewing  the  Hindu  fwm  of  government,  that  des-  The  degm- 
potism,  in  one. of  its  simplest  and  least  artificial  shapes,  was  ^staUished  in  Hin-  du!!!^by'uie 

despotism  cind 
priestcraft  of 

(Gootarit,)  «*  whwe  gbry  was  reduced,  and  the  imiyersal  sea-girt  throne."    Another  grant  of  the  Hindus, 
land  (lb.  p.  S57)  affords  evidance  to  the  same  purpose:  a  number  of  kings  are  actually  named  extreme, 
in  the  royal  grant.    As.  Res.  iii.  48.  • 

*  See  Gentoo  Code,  passim.  f  Halhed's  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  iii.  sect.  6.  p.  106,  107. 

%  Laws  of  Menu,  ch.Tii.  p.  154,  155.  Eren  Robertson,  though  a  firm  believer  in  the  uni- 
versal monarchy,  is  forced  to  allow  that  it  had  not  yet  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  "  In  the 
age  of  Alesandar,  tfaou^  theve  wm  not  establislied  in  it  any  powerful  empire,  resembling 
that  whidi  in  modem  tiaMa.ttveldied  its  dominion  fr<MB  the  Indus  almost  to  Cape  Comorin^ 
it  was  even  then  formed  into  mooarebi^fi  of  eopsideiBble  extent."  Robert! on's  Disq*  concerning 
ancient  India,  p.  2U  But  the  times  of  Alexander,  and  times  long  antecedent,  are  the  times 
fixed  upon  by  the  Bnfaneas,  for  this  perpetually  asserted,  but  never  ascertained  empire.  To 
arhat  modam  timea  does  Robertaon  ailude  ?  for  he  himself  gives  it  as  true  information,  that  in  the 
tenth  eenttty,  there  were  four  Uagdons  in  Ihe  north  part  al<me  of  India.  "  The  first  was  com- 
poaad  of  the  pnmnoci  siiuaied  on  the  Indus,  and  the  rivers  which  fiill  into  it ;  the  capital  of  whicl) 
was  MotthsB.  The  oqpital  of  the  second  kingdom  was  Canoge,  which,  firom  the  ruins  of  it  remaming, 
appears  to  have  been  a  Very  large  city.  The  third  kingdom  was  Cachemire.  Massoudi,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  this  paradise  of  India,  of  which  he  gives  but  a  ^ort 
description.  The  fourth  is  the  kingdom  of  Guaerate,  which  he  represents  as  the  greatest  and 
mast  paWerfal;  and  he  concurs  with  the  two  Arabian  travdlers,  in  giving  the  sovereign  of  it  the 
appeUatioD  of  Balhara."    Ibid*  Note  xxxvii*  p.  SS8. 

I  The  inconsistanoes  of  the  beUeven  in  the  great  etapke  of  Hindustan  are  miserable.  Mr. 
Mawice  tells  us  that  Bali,  "  if  that  name  imply  not  rather  a  dynasty  of  princes  than  an  indi- 
^ual  monarch,"  [a  shrewd  susptoion]  '^  was  the  puissant  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire,  extending 
over  the  vast  continent  of  India ;  tibat  under  Rama«  the  nex(  in  succession,  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  its  having  remained  unbrok^ ;  that  Judishter  is  genanlly  acknowledged  to  have  beep 
the  sovereign  of  all  India."  Maurice,  Hist  ii.  511.  Yet  boHh  Mr.  Maurice  and  Sir  W.  Jones 
believe  Rama  to  be  the  Raamab  of  seriptarc^  the  sw  of  Cush,  Genesis,  ch.  x.  ver.  7,  in  whose 
dM/Bit  was  impossibk  diat  any  considerable  part  of  India  could  be  peopled.  See  Sir  W.  Jones, 
As.  Res.  ii.  401^  and  Mr.  Maurice,  Hist.  iii.  104*.    Bali,  the  Baal,  and  Bel,   of  other  eastern 
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Book  II.  dustan>  and  confirmed  by  laws  of  Divine  authority.  We  have  seen  likewise,  fhai 
by  the  division  of  the  people  into  castes,  and  the  prejudices  which  the  detestable 
views  of  the  Brahmens  raised  to  separate  them,  a  more  degrading^  and  perni- 
cious system  of  subordination  was  established  among  the  Hindus,  or  at  any 
rate  the  vices  of  that  system  were  carried  to  a  more  destructive  height,  than 
among  any  other  people.  ^  And  we  have  seen  that  by  a  system  of  priestcraft^ 
built  upon  the  most  enormous,  irrational,  and  tormentmg  superstition,  that 
ever  harassed  and  degraded  any  portion  of  mankind,  their  minds  were  en^ 
chained  more  intolerably  than  their  bodies ;  in  short  that,  despotism  and  priest^ 
craft  taken  together,  the  Hindus,  in  mind  and  body,  were  the  most  enslaved 
portion  of  the  human  race.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  translatioii 
of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  says,  that  this  code  exhibits  ^  a  system  of  despotism 
and  priestcraft,  both  indeed  limited  by  law,  but  artftdly  conspiring  to  give 
mut^jal  support,  though  with  mutual  checks."  The  despotism  and  priestcraft 
of  the  system  were,  it  seems,  too  glaring  to  be  mistaken  or  denied ;  but,  in 
order  to  palliate  the  deformity.  Sir  William  is  betrlyed  to  utter  nonsense; 
A  despotim^  he  says,  limited  by  law ;  as  if  a  despotism  limited  by  law  were  not  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  what  is  limited  by  law,  so  far  as  so  limited^  being  not  a  des- 

nations,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Assyria,  was  not  a  name  of  any  particular 
person,  but  a  title  assumed  by  many,  and  those  of  different  nations.  It  is  in  fact  a  title  of  the 
sun.  (See  Bryant's  M3rth.)  Judishter,  too,  it  is  remarkable,  was  the  cotempocary  of  Rama,  both 
being  heroes  in  the  war  of  the  Mahabarat.  For  the  performance  of  the  Raisoo  yug,  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  they  pretend,  to  conquer.all  princes,  since  at  Judishter's  yug,  the  father  of  Cansa, 
whom  Creeshna,  after  the  death  of  Cansa,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Mathura,  was  not  conquered 
by  Judishter.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  yug  was  celebrated  while  Judishter  was  yet  a  de- 
pendent upon  Doorjoodhen,  before  the  war  of  the  Pandoos.  Even  after  the  war  of  the  Mahab- 
harat,  when  they  assure  us,  for  certain,  that  Judishter  was  king  of  all  India,  Ogur  Sein,  the . 
grandfather  of  Creeshna,  was  reigning  at  Mathura;  Creeshna  and  the  Yadavas  were  all  flou-^ 
rishing.    See  the  Mahsd^arat,  translated  by  Hallied ;  Maurice,  Hist  of  Ind.  ii.  469. 

*  '^  In  so  far  as  the  Hmdu  superstition  tends  to  estrange  mankind  by  creating  artificiri  sources 
of  mutual  aversion  and  disgust;  so  &r  certainly  does  it  counteract  the  real  interests  of  sodeQr. 
Let  it  not  be  urged  that  the  practical  effecta  of  the  artificial  separation  of  the  Asiisttics  are  not 
greatly  felt  in  society;  or  that  a  Brdhmin  or  Rajah  will  as  readily  supply  the  wants  of  the  pocNrer 
classes  as  he  would  those  of  his  own.  The  fact  is  otherwise ;  the  Brahnun  considers  his  order  as 
in  some  measure  a  different  race  of  beings ;  and  imagines  that  the  lower  ranks  are  incapable  of 
the  same  sensibility  to  sufiering :  he  regards  them  as  a  race  whose  feelings  are  deadened  by  the 
■oeanness  of  their  intellect,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  same  share  of  compassion.  Thai 
this  is  the  idea  of  the  princes  and  civil  magistrates  throughout  India,  their  own  conduct  suffi* 
elently  evinces ;  hence  the  .severity  of  their  government,  the  rigour  of  their  punishments,  and 
their  universal  indifference  to  the  comfort,  and  even  the  lives  of  Aeir  subjects."  Tennant's  Indian 
Recreations,  L  121. 
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potum.  A  priestcraft,  he.a]so  says,  limited  bj  law :  A  law  of  which  the  priests  Chap.  X* 
themselves  were  the  sole  makers,  and  the  sole  interpreters !  A  despotbm  and  ^  ^ 
a  priestcraft,  he  says,  with  mutual  checks.  Yes,  truly ;  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  priestcraft  to  check  the  despotism  in  all  encroachments  on  the  priestcraft ; 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  despotism  to  check  the  priestcraft  in  all  encroachments 
on  the  despotism :  But  who  checked  the  despotism  and  the  priestcraft  in  oppress- 
ing the  people  ?  Alas !  no  one.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  despotism  and  the 
priestcraft  to  join  together  to  uphold  thdr  common  tyranny  over  the  people ; 
and  it.  must  be  allowed  that  so  commanding  a  motive  had  all  the  influence  upon 
their  conduct  which  it  might  be  expected  to  have.  What  degree  of  sound  re* 
fleeticnrlielonged  to  this  remark  of  the  splendid  orientalist  will  stUl  further 
ai^)ear  by  applying  it  to  the  Turks.  There  is  a  despotism  and  a  priestoaft^ 
limited,  (if  we  may  so  abuse  the  term,)  and  still  more  strictiy  limited,  by  law ; 
for  the  Moslem  laws  are  more  precise  and  accurate  than  those  of  the  Hindus. 
TTiere,  too^  the  despotism  and  priestcraft  check  one. another:  But  has' all 
this  prevented  the  TurkiA  despotism  and  priestcraft  from  being  the  scourge  o£ 
hwnan  nature ;  the  source  of  barbarity  and  desolation  ? 

That  the  Hindu  despotism  was  not  practically  mild»  we  have  a  number  of  The  despotism 
satis&ctory  proofs.     We  have  seen  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the  penal  laws>:^ei  uid'fei^ 
itself  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance.     *^  A  thunderixdt,"  says  the  ^^^* 
author  of  the  HetqfKidesa,  ^^  and  the  power  of  kings,  are-  botii  dread&L!  But 
the  former  expendeth  its  fury  at  once,  whflst  the  latter  is  constantly  falling  upon 
our  heads."  *     Some  of  the  observations  are  so  comprehensive,  and  pointed,  as 
to  a^brd  the  strongest  evidence.    ^  In  tins  world,"'  says  the  same  celebrated  book, 
^  which  is  subject  to  th^  power  of  one  above».  a  mai^  of  good  principles  is  hard  to 
be  found,  in  a  country,  for  the  most  part  gwemed  by  the  use  of  the  rod.""  f 
**  Princes  in  general,  alas !  turn  away  their  faces  from  a  man  endowed  with 
good  qualities."  t     '*  The  conduct  of  princes,  like  a  fine  harlot,  is  of  many 
colours :  True  and  fidse ;  harsh  and  gentie ;  cruel  and  merciful ;  niggardly  and 
generous ;  extravagant  of  expense,  and  solicitous  of  the  influx  of  abundant 
wealth,  and  treasure."  ^    *^  An  elephant  killeth  even  by  touching,  a  servant  even- 
by  smelling,  a  king  even  by  ruling."  ||    All  the  general  maxims  of  the  Hindua 

*  WilkiDS*  Hetopadesa,  p.  161.  f  Ibid.  p.  82. 

X  Ibid.  p.  160.  §  Ibid.  p.  166. 

II  Ibid.  p.  176.  The  following  nuudm,  among  many  others  in  the  book,  is  a  proof  of  the  idla 
and  useless  life  of  the  rajahs  who  devolved  allbuoness  upon  their  ministers,  and  wallowedin  sensuality 
and  sloth.    <<  The  sovereign  being  a  vessel  6>r  the  distribution  of  hi^iness,  and  not  for  the  ei^e^^ 
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Book  II.  import  th^  extreme  degradation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  ^  The  asarts^ 
^"■^-v*"^  ance,  O  king»  which  is  rendered  to  those  of  low  degree^  is  like  endeavouriiig  tcr 
please  bears.  A  low  person  should  nerer  be  placed  in  the  station  of  the  greats 
One  of  low  degree  having  obtained  a  wortfaj  station  sedi:eth  to  destroy  his 
master."*  ^'  The  Hindus,"  says  Dr.  Budianan,  in  their  state  of  independence^ 
exacted  deference  from  those  under  them  with  a  cruelty  and  arri^ance  rai^y 
practised  but  among  themselves.  A  Nair  was  expected  instantly  to  cut  down  a 
Tiar  or  Mucua,  who  presumed  to  defide  him  by  toudiinfij^^his  person ;  and  a  simi- 
lar ikte  awaited  a  slave,  who  did  not  turn  out  of  the  road  as  a  Nair  pasBed."f  In 
Sacontala,  Dushmantu  is  represented  as  a  king  who  possessed  every  virtue,  and 
made  happiness  flourish  as  in  the  golden  age.  Yet  we  have  a  sfiecimen  of  the 
justice  and  legality  which  prevailed  during  this  happy  rogn^  in  the  passage 
relating  to  the  innocent  fisherman.  He  was  found  by  certain  of  the  king^s 
officers,  offering  to  sale  a  ring  with  the  king^s  name  npon  it  They  instantly 
seize  him,  and  drag  him  away  to  justice :  all  the  while  beating  and  bndsing 
him;  and  loading  him  with  opprobrious  qnthets.  Hie  victim  of  this  hrutat 
treatment  offers  only  the  most  humble  entreaties,  making  statraient  (^  (^e  fiuHiSi 
and  protestation  of  his  innocence.  Upon  sight  of  the  ring,  the  king  acknow- 
ledges that  he  ki  innocent ;  and  ordeis  him  a  sum  of  money,  equal  in  value  to 
the  ring.  Of  this  reward  he  is  oUiged  to  resign  a  half  to  the  very  men  who  had 
abused  hun,  ^  to  escape,"  it  is  said,  ^  the  effects  c€  their  disjdeasure.'*): 
Sanguinary  The  laws  foT  guapding  the  authority  of  die  magistrate  exhibit  a  character  of 
for  complaints  extreme  severity,  and  indicate  an  habitual  state  of  the  most  rigid  domination. 
m^^trate.  "'  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  speaks  reproachfiilly  of  any  upright  magistrate,  the  magistrate  shall 
cut  oat  hb  tongue,  or,  having  confiscated  all  his  effects,  shafl  banidi  him  the  kinfg- 
donu"  \   By  tiiis  law  even  the  privilege  at  complaint  was  taken  ftam  the  wt^tched 

i 

cutkm  of  ftttdrs,  the  minister  who  shall  bring  ruin  npon  tfate  business  of  the  state  is  a  criminal.*' 
(Ibid.  p.  142.)  The  last  article  of.  the  following  chanwrter  of  a  good  minister  is  an  abrndaait 
proof  of  the  rapacious  nature  of  the  govemmeat ;  ^'  A  king  should  engage  fcHr  his  miaistar  one  who 
is  a  native  of  his  own  country ;  pure  in  all  his  ways  and  cleanly  in  his  dress ;  not  one  who  is  an 
outcast,  addicted  to  idle  pleasures,  or  too  fond  of  women ;  but  one  of  good  repute,  who  is  well 
verged  in  the  rules  of  disputation,  is  of  a  firm  mind,  and  expert  in  raising  a  revenue.**  Ibid.  p. 
179.     See  also  the  Inscription  respecting  a  Royal  Grant,  Asiat.  Res.  iii.  4*8. 

*  Wilkins'  Hetopadesa,  p.  242.  f  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Myjiore,  &c.  li.  410. 

%  Another  remarkable  circumstance.  The  fisherman  informs  Uie  officers  he  gives  them  his  pre- 
sent to  purdiflse  wine ;  on  whidi  they  cry,  "  Oh !  now  thou  art  out  beloved  friend. — Good  wine 
IS  the  first  object  of  our  affection.— Let  us  go  together  to  the  vintnenu*'    Sacontala,  act  v. 

j  Ridbed's  Oentoo  Code>  ch.  xv.  sect.  2. 
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Hinda.    The  victim  of  oj^nession  was  bounds  under  ferocious  penalties^  to  suffer  Chap.  X. 
in  silence.  ^'— v— — ^ 

The  following  is  a  law  by  which  eveiy  act  of  despotism  is  legalized.  *^  If  a 
magistrate,  for  his  own  good,  hath  parsed  any  resolutions,  whoever  refuses  to 
submit  to  such  resolutions,  the  magistrate  shall  cut  out  that  person's  tongue.^* 
If  every  resolution  the  magistrate  chooses  to  pass  for  his  own  good,  is,  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  passing  it,  obligatory  under  violent  penalties,  the  state 
of  the  government  is  no£  doubtfuL 

<'  If  a  man  makes  complaint  before  the  magistrate  against  the  magistrate's 
counsellor,  without  any  real  &ult  in  him,  or  performs  any  business  or  service  for 
the  magistrate's,  accuser,  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death."  f  Under  the 
openrtion  of  this  law,  the  magistrate  had  little  to  fear  from  accusation*  Tbeaee 
would  be  no  remedy  tor  any  grieva,noe  ;  because  the  existence  of  any  grievance 
could  hardly  ever  be  told.  If  the  magistrate  was  willing  to  hear  of  his  own 
misconduct,  or  that  of  his  servants,  in  that  case  he  might  hear  of  it ;  whare  he 
was  unwilling,  in  that  case  it  was  deatii4 

Though  all  peaceable  aj^dicatioos  for  the  redress  of  grievances  were  thus  pre- 
cluded, any  violence  offered  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate,  though  £ur  short  of 
fatal,  was  punished  in  a  mann^  which  none  but  the  most  savage  people  ever  eor 
dured.  ^  If  a  magistrate  has  committed  a  crime,  and  any  person,  upon  discovery 
of  that  crime,  should  beat  and  ill-use  the  magistrate^  in  thi^  case,  whatever  be 
the  crime  of  murdering  one  hundred  Brahmins,  such  crime  shall  be  accounted  to 
that  pers(m ;  and  the  magistrate  shall  thrust  an  iron  spit  through  hhn,  and  roast 
Imn  at  the  fire."! 

The  notices,  afforded  us  of  particular  sovereigns,  are  exceedingly  few.    But,  Most  of  the 
such  as  they  are,  most  of  them  declare  the  misgovanment  and  crudity  of  the  in-  whom  we^a\% 
dividuals  to  whom  they  relate.  ^  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Akxandec,  ^ition^'^des- 
Chandra-Gupta  (I  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilford)  had  been  in  that  prince's  camp,  ^}^  ^  ^^^ 

*  Halhed*8  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  xv.  sect  2.  f  Ibid.  xxi.  10. 

%  The  self-abaaement  of  the  Hindus,  before  their  kings,  is  decisive  proof  of  a  merciless  govern- 
ment. ''  The  sovereign,  although  but  a  child,  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  to  be  respected  as  a  man ; 
or  as  a  mighty  divinity  who  presideth  in  human  form."  Wilkins'  Hetopadesa,  p.  117.  ''  They 
performed  prostration  to  their  iprinceB,  Jhlling  damn  toitk  eight  members^  as  they  expressed  their 
abject  and  grovelling  mode  of  approach."  Ibid,  note  137«  "  Plus  un  gouvemement  est  despotique, 
plus  les  ames  y  sont  avilies  et  degrad^es ;  plus  Ton  s'y  vante  d'aimer  son  tyran.  Les  esclaves 
benissent  ^ JMaroc  leur  sort  et  leur  Prince,  lorsqu'il  daigne  lui-m£me  leur  couper  1^  cou."  Helver 
tins  de  THomme,  i.  SIS. 

I  Halhed's  Grentoo  Code,  ch.  xvi.  sect.  1. 
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Book  IL   and  had  been  heard  to  say  afterwards,  that  Alexander  would  hAve  found  nd  di& 

^''— ^v^"^  ficultj  in  the  conquest  of  Prachi,  or  the  country  of  the  Prasians,  had  he  at- 

4;empted  it,  as  the  Ring  was  despised  and  hated  too,  on  account  of  his  cruelty.*'* 

Hindus  m  au-      ^g  j|jg  fjiudu  mannas  and  character  are  invariable,  according  to  their  ad- 

thontj  prone  ^ 

to  oppressive-  mirers ;  these  admirers  cannot  consistently  reject  their  present,  as  proof  of  their 
andent  behaviour ;  and  all  men  will  allow  that  it  affords  strong  ground  of  infer- 
ence. '*  It  is  a  remark,'"  says  one  of  the  best  informed  observers  of  Hindustan, 
<<  warranted  by  constant  experience,  that  wherever  the  government  is  adminis- 
tiered  by  Gentods,  the  people  are  subject  to  more  and  severer  oppressions  than 
when  ruled  by  the  Moors.  I  have  imputed  this  to  intelligent  Gentoos,  who  have 
confessed  the  justice  of  the  accusation,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  give  their  q>i« 
-mons  concermng  it.**  The  opinions  of  these  Gentoos  are  as  favourable  to  them- 
telves  as,  to  suit  the  occasion,  they  could  possibly  make  them.  **  A  Gentoo,^  saythey^ 
^  is  not  only  bom  with  a  spirit  of  more  subtile  invention,  but  by  his  temperance 
and  education  becomes  more  capable  of  attention  to  affairs,  than  a  Moor ;  who 
no  sooner  obtains  power  than  he  is  lost  in  voluptuousness ;  he  becomes  vain  and 
lordly,  and  cannot  dispense  with  satiating  the  iinpulses  of  his  sensual  appetites : 
whereas  a  Gentoo  Prince  retains  in  his  Durbar  the  same  tsrpirit  •  which  would  ac- 
tuate him  if  keeping  a  shop."  Mr.  Orme  adds,  '*  Avarice  is  his  predominant 
passion ;  and  all  the  wiles,  address,  cunning,  and  perseverance,  of  which  he  is  so 
exquisite  a  master,  are  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  this 
Tioe ;  and  his  religion,  instead  of  inspiring,  frees  him  from  the  remorse  of  his 
crimes ;  for  whilst  he  is  harassing  and  plundering  the  people  by  the  most  crud 
oppressions,  he  is  making  peace  with  the  gods  by  denying  nothing  to  fheir  priests." 
Mr.  Orme  exhibits  an  impressive  example.  **  The  present  King  of  Travencore 
(an  Hindu  prince  whose  dominions  had  never  been  subject  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment) has  conquered  or  carried  war  into  all  the  countries  which  lay  round  his 
dcwoinions,  and  lives  in  the  continual  exercise  of  his  arms.  To  atone  tor  the 
blood  which  he  has  spilt,  the  Brachmans  persuaded  him  that  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  bom  anew :  this  ceremony  consisted  in  putting  the  prince  into  the  body 
of  a  golden  cow  of  immense  value,  where,  after  he  had  laid  the  time  prescribed, 

*  Wilford,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,  Asiat.  Res.  v.  284.  There  is  a  pasttige  in  Qubtus 
Curtius  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  India  was  not  greatly  inhabited  in  the  times  of  Alex- 
joider.  Speaking  of  Alexander's  march  into  the  interior  of  India,  after  the  overthrow  of  Darius, 
he  says ;  **  Ad  magnam  deinde,  td  in  ea  regUme^  urbem  pervenit*'  (Curt.  lib.  ix.  cap.  !•)  Not  a  syl* 
lable  escapes  fi'om  this  author  incUcative  of  a  populous  country.  He  styles  the  inhabitants^ 
*^  Barbari— operum  militarium  rudes."  Ibid.  cap.  viii.  The  nsnes  of  the  separate  i^tioas 
which  Alexander  found  in  India  are  numerous. 
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he  came  out  r^nerated  and  freed  firom  all  the  crimes  of  his  fonner  life.    The  Chap.  X. 
cow  was  afterwards  cut  up  and  divided  amongst  the  seers  who  had  inrented  this 
extraofdinary  method  fhr  the  reinission  of  his  sins.*'*    No  testimony  can  be 
stronger  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  to  the  effects  which 
their  institutions  are  calculated  to  produce,  f 

*  Orme,  cm  the  Govembent  and  People  of  HindoBtaiiy  p.  484, 435,  436.  ''  Quelques  mission-^ 
aires,  teb  que  le  P.  de  Magistris,  le  Danois  F.  Schwartz,  le  P.  Jean  de  Brito,  dans  une  relation 
manuscrite  que  j*ai  entre  les  mains,  accusent  les  tola  payens  d'exercer  des  oppresaions  intoler- 
ables  envers  leurs  sujets.  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  tdche  de  justifier  les  souverains.  *  ^  *  Je 
pourrais  demontrer  avec  une  historique  OTidence  que  M.  Anquetil  he  connait  pas  Flnde.  *  *  * 
n  est  certun  qu'il  se  commettait  de  grands  abus  dans  Tezercise  de  Fautorit^  royale,  et  je  pense 
que  ce  fiitU  la  principale  cause  de  la  chiitedes  rois  de  Madur6,  de  Maissour,  dcOITanjaur,  etdeMa- 
imva»  Quoique  ces  rois  fussent  tous  payens,  de  la  premierenoblesse,  et  indigenes,  sans^esse  ils  se 
fiusaient  la  guerre  r^ciproquement,  et  presque  tous  vexaient  le  peuple."  Voyage  aux  Indes  Ori- 
entales  par  le  P.  Pauliu,  de  S.  Bartelemy,  i.  87«  M.  Anquetil  Duperron,  in  a  note,  (Ibid.  iii.  3€5) 
falls  into  a  curious  coincidence  with,  and  confirmation  of,  the  above  passage  of  Paulin,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  controverting  it:— -^'  Le  missionaire  n*a  pas  lu  I'histoire  de  Tlnde,  n'est  pas 
meme  au  fait  de  oe  qui  se  passe  tous  les  jours.  Quoique  le  caractere  propre  de  I'lndien  soit  la 
douceur,  l'humanit6,  on  voit  mcore  dans  cette  contr6e,  comme  ailleurs,  des  querelles  entre  les 
princes  naturels  Indiens,  des  querelles  dans  les  families ;  les  che&  Marattes  sont  presque  toujours 
divis^s,  et  en  guerres.  Le  Tanjaur,  le  Madur6,  le  Maissour,  le  Samorin,  Narsingue,  le  Canara, 
ofiraient  la  m^me  spectacle  lorsque  la  puissance  des  Rajahs  6toit  dans  sa  vlgueur ;  il  en  est  de 
m6me  de  ceux  de  Bengale,  du  reste  de  I'lndoustan."  Bemier,  who  had  no  theory  on  Indian  affiiirs, 
but  who  dii^lays  more  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  than  almost  any  other  European,  thus 
describes  the  Rajahs.  Ces  sortes  de  rois  barbares  n*ont  aucune  veritable  generosity,  et  ne  sont 
guere  retenus  par  la  foi  qu'ils  ont  promise,  ne  r^ardant  qu'd  leurs  interets  presents,  sans  songer 
meme  aux  malheurs  qui  leur  peuvent  arriver  de  leur  perfidie,  et  de  leur  brutalite.  Revol.  des 
Etats  Mogol,  p.  174.  ''  The  ryots  have  every  reason  to  dread  the  prevalence  of  the  Mahratta 
power ;  of  that  power,  which  yields  them  up  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  chiefs ;  which 
affords  no  protection  to  its  subjects ;  which  is  perpetually  at  war  with  its  ndghbours ;  and  which 
has,  in  efiect,  laid  waste  the  greatest  part  of  Hindostan."  Sir  H.  Strachey,  Report  as  Judge  of 
Circuit,  Fifih  Report  of  the  Committee  on  India  A£Burs,  1810,  p.  568,  sect.  17.  La  politique  de 
.  leurs  princes  doit  tenir  de  leur  gouvemement.— D'une  main  on  les  voit  signer  une  traite,  et  de 
I'autre  ils  jurent  la  perte  de  celui  avec  lequel  ils  font  alliance.  Anquetil  Duperron,  Zendavesta, 
cxvii.  *'  The  annals  of  Persia,"  says  Mr.  Scott  ^Mfaing,  '<  contain  little  more  than  a  uniform  tale 
of  wretchedness  and  misery,  of  murder  and  treachery ;  and  the  mind,  wearied  and  disgusted  with 
this  uniformity  of  vice,  is  hurried  away  to  a  contemplaticm  of  similar  causes  and  events."  Tour 
to  Sheeraz,  p.  267. 
^'  t  There  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  what  by  European  eyes  has  been  seen  to  be  the  detail  of 

government,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindus,  though  under  Mogul  principals,  was  a  fair  picture  of  what 
had  been  the  detail  of  government  under  Hmdu  principals ;  administration  in  the  hands  of  Mogul 
infgi«i^»i>f  bemg,  according  to  all  testimony,  less  oppressive  than  administration  in  the  hapds  of 
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Book  il  Among  other  expedientd  for  having  the  fkvouiite  tjrsteM^  it  bM  be^n  flMifl<- 
'"'^-'^v^*-^  tained  that  the  petty  states  and  princes  in  Hindustan  wei^  but  suboidin^e  parts 
?nfie?*of  ""^^  one  great  m<marchy,  whose  sceptre  they  acknowledged,  and  mandates  they 
8ub*'irt'tol  ^J^  There  is  no  definable  limit  to  gratuitous  supposittons^  If  we  are  to  be 
great  oo«.  satisfied  with  opinions  not  only  void  <A  proof,  but.q^posed  by  erery  thing  of  the 
nature  of  proof  which  we  receive  upon  the  subject,  we  may  conjure  up  one  opi- 
nion after  another ;  and  nothing  exoept  physical  impossibility,  or  a  defiect  of  in- 

Hindus.  The  fi&tne  intelligent  and  uiiexceptionable  witnefid,  Mt.  Otme,  goes  on  td  say  s  ^  Imita^otk 
has  conveyed  the  unhappy  fiystem  of  oppf essioii  ^hieh  preVaik  hi  the  goirerftment  df  Indostaa 
throughout  all  ranks  of  the  people,  from  th^  highest  even  to  the  lowest  subject  of  the  empire.  Every 
head  of  a  village  calls  hid  habitation  the  Duf  bat,  and  plunders  of  theif  meal  and  roots  the  wretches  of 
his  precinct :  from  him  the  Zemindaf  extoits  the  small  pittance  of  silver,  which  his  pentnrious  tyranny 
has  scfaped  together:  the  Phousdar  seizes  upon  the  greatest  share  of  the  Zemindar's  collections^ 
and  then  secures  the  favour  of  his  Nabob  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  leave  him  not.pofl- 
a^SBsed  of  the  half  of  his  rapines  and  exactions :  the  Nabob  fixes  his  riapacious  eye  on  every  portion 
of  wealth  which  appears  in  his  province,  and  never  fidls  to  carry  off  part  of  it :  by  large  deduc- 
tions from  these  acquisitions,  he  purchases  security  from  his  superiors,  or  maintains  it  against  them 
at  the  expense  of  a  war. — Subject  to  such  oppressions,  property  in  Indostan  is  seldom  seen  to 
descend  to  the  third  generation/*  Orme,  6n  the  Government  and  People  of  tndostan,  p.  450, 4i5I« 
The  foUowmg  is  another  stroke  in  the  formation  of  the  same  picture.  '^  The  Hovildar  plunders 
the  village,  and  is  himself  jleececl  by  the  Zemindar ;  the  Zemindar  by  the  Fhousdar ;  the  Phousdar 
by  the  Nabob  or  his  Duan.  The  Duan  is  the  Nabob's  head  slave :  and  the  Nabob  compounds  pa 
the  best  terms  he  can  make,  with  his  Subah,  or  the  throne.-^ Wherever  this  gradation  is  inter- 
rupted, bloodshed  ensues."  Ibid.  p.  402.  "  In  every  city,  and  in  every  considerable  town,  is  ap^^ 
pointed  a  guard,  directed  by  proper  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  coerce  and  punish  all  such  crimei^ 
and  misdemeanours  as  affect  Ae  policy  of  that  district,  and  are  at'  the  same  time  of  too  infiunous 
or  of  t60  insignificant  ft  nature  to  be  admitted  before  the  more  solemn  tribunal  of  the  Durbar. 
Tliese  ministers  of  justice  are  called  the  Catwall;  and  a  biiilding  bearing  the  same  name  is 
allotted  for  their  constant  resort  At  diis  place  are  perpetually  heard  the  clamours  of  the  popu* 
laCe :  some  demanding  redress  for  the  injury  of  a  blow  or  a  bad  name ;  others  for  a  fraud  in  the 
commerce  of  farthings :  one  wiants  iassistance  to  take,  another  has  taken  a  thief:  some  ofiering 
themselves  as  bondsmen;  others  called  upon  for  witness^.  Tlie  cries  of  wretches  under  the 
scourge,  and  the  groans  of  expiring  Criminals,  complete  a  scene  of  perfect  misery  andi  confusion* 
After  these  employments  of  the  day,  parties  are  sent  from  the  Catwali  to  patrde  and  watch  through 
the  town  by  night.  In  such  governments/  where  the  sopieYiors  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  humani^,  the 
most  execrable  of  villainies  are  perpetrated  -by  this  institution,  designed  to  prevent  4hem.  The 
Catwali  enters  into  treaty  with  a  band  of  robbers,  who  receive  from  hence  the  inteBigence  neces- 
sary to  direct  their  exploits,  aiid  in  return  pay  to  it  a  stipulated  portion  of  their  acquisitions : 
besides  the  concessions  necessary  to  secure  impimity  when  detected,  one  part  of  the  band  is  ap- 
pointed to  break  into  houses,  another  assaults  the  traveller  upon  the  road,  a  third  the  merchant 
upon  the  rivers.  I  have  seen  these  regulated  villains  commit  ihurders  in  the  fhce  of  day,  with  such 
desperate  audacity  as  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  protection  could  inspire*^    Ibid.  p.  452,  4S3^ 
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gmniitjt  caa  mt  brands  to  our  affinnatioiis.    In  the  loose  mode  of  thinking,  or  Chap.  X. 

ntber  of  talking  wit^iottt  tfainkingf  which  has  prevailed  concerning  Indian  affairs, 

the.  esistenoe  of  levdal  institutions  in  modern  Europie,  has  constituted  a  sufficient 

basis  for  the  belief  of  feudal  institutions  in  India ;  though  it  would  have  been 

jiisfc  as.ratimal  to  condude^  because  tiie  SaXon  language  forms  liie  basis  of  most 

of  the  languages  of  Europe ;  therefore  the  Saxon  language  fcmns  the  basis  of  the 

language  in  India* 

Thena  ase  two  modes  in  which  the  subordination  of  a  number  of  petty  pnnces 
to  a  great  one  may  take  plate.  The  inlmor'  states  may  exist  merely  as  con* 
quered,  enshived  countries ;  paying  tribute  to  a  foreign  government,  obeying  its 
mandates,  and  crouching  under  its  lash.  A  second  mode  would  be,  where  the 
inferifxr  states  were  connected  together  by  confederacy,  and  acknowledged  a 
oommoB  head  for  die  sake  of  unity ;  but  possessed  the  right  of  deliberating  in 
common  i^xm  common  concerns.  It  may  with  confidence  be  pronounced  that  in 
nAtittet  mode  is  the  supposed  effect  compatible  with  the  state  of  civiUeation  in 
Hindustan. 

1>>  retain  any  considerable  number  of  countries  in  subjection,  preserving  their 
own  government,  and  their  own  sovereigns,  would  be  really  arduous,  even  where 
like  science  of  govemm^it  is  the  best  understood.  To  sui^x)se  it  possible  in  a 
country  where  the  science  of  government  is  in  the  state  indicated  by  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the. Hindus,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  extravagant 
Even  the  Romans  themsdves,  with  all  the  skill  which  they  possessed,  retained 
iheir  {NrovuEices  in  sui^iectioB,  only  by  sending  thither  their  own  governors  and 
their  own  armies,  and  superseding  entirdy  the  ancient  authorities  of  the  country. 
The  moderation  of  conquering,  without  seizdng,  is  a  phenomenon  so  rarely  exem* 
plified  in  the  mpst  civilized  times^  that  to  suppose  it  universal  in  India,  is  to  make 
a  suiqKwtion  in  contradietion  to  the  known  laws  of  hunum  affairs,  and  even  to 
particular  experience.  Wherever  an  Indian  sovereign  is  able  to  take  possession, 
he  hastens  to  take  it.  Wherever  he  can  make  a  plundering  incursion,  though 
unable  to  retain,  he  ravages  and  destroys.  Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
«ieigUK>ttring  prince,  too  weak  to  prevent  or  chastise  these  injuries,  endeavours  to 
purdiase  exemption  fimn  them  by  a  composition.  This,  in  the  language  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who,  in  modem  times,  have  been  almost  the  only  people  in  India  in  a 
situation  to  exact  it,  is  called  Choutf  of  whidi  the  standard  is  a  fourth  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  district  liable  to  be  over-run.  It  has  in  several  instances,  and 
these  abundantly  recent  ones,  been  payed  for  certain  districts  by  the  British 
govcnunent  itoel^  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  any  lordship  pa 
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Book  IL  Mahratfas.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  this  species  of  subordination^  if  subor^ 
dination  it  can  be  called,  never  could  have  extended  fisur;  never  could  readi 
beyond  the  countries  immediately  contiguous  to  that  firom  which  the  chalaoe-  of 
mischief  arose. 

A  confederation  of  princes  similar  to  that  which  was  exemplified  in  Germany, 
and  which  no  combination  of  circumstances  has  elsewhere  produced,  is  a  suppo- 
sition, still  more  opposed  to  experience.  Of  all  tiie  results  of  civilization,  that  of 
forming  a  combination  of  different  states,  and  directing  their  powers  to  one  com- 
mon objecty  seems  to  be  one  of  the  least  consistent  with  the  mental  habits  and 
attainments  of  the  Hindus.*  It  is  the  want  of  this  power  of  combination  whidi 
has  rendered  India  so  easy  a  conquest  to  all  invaders ;  and  enables  us  to  retain,  sio 
easily,  that  dominion  over  it  which  we  have  acquired.  Where  is  there  any  vesh 
iige  in  India  of  that  deliberative  assembly  of  princes,  which  in  Germany  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Diet  ?  Where  is  there  any  memorial  of  that  curious 
constitution  by  which  the  union  of  the  German  princes  was  preserved ;  or  of  tliirae 
dections  by  which  they  chose  whom  among  themselves  should  be  placed  at.thdr 
head.  That  nominal  homage  which  the  Mahratta  chiefs  at  present  pay  to  the 
throne  of  Sevagee,  is  a  temporary  circumstance,  entirely  of  a  different  nature. 
These  chiefs  are  not  subordinate  princes,  but  revolted  subjects,  in  a  dismeddbercd 
empire.  There  i9  among  them  no  confederacy.  When  we  are  at  war  with 
Scindia,  we  are  at  peace  with  the  Peshwa  and  Holkar ;  when  we  are  at  War 
with  Holkar,  we  are  at  peace  with  the  rest.  They  acknowledge  a  subordinaiidn 
to  the  primary  seat  of  government^  only  because  their  subjects  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.look  to  it';  and  because  they  are  taot  yet  secure  of  their  obedience.! 


*  They  have  always  allowed  themselves  to  be  conquered  in  detafl,  just  as  the  tribes  of  Gaub 

•  •     • 

and  Gennans,  by  the  Romans.  Gaul,  however,  cost  Julius  Cesar  himself  five  yean  to  subdue ; 
and  it  several  times  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  Gauls  must  haye  known 
much  more  of  the  art  of  war  than  the  Hindus.  See  the  fine  generabhip  of  Vercingetorix  described 
by  the  conqueror  himself  in  the  7th  book  of  his  commentaries;  and  analysed, by  Guischardt, 
Memoires  Militaires  sur  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,  ch.  xvi.— ''  The  most  remarkable  of  these  new 
states  were  the  Polygars'of  Chittledroog,  Raidroog,  Harponelly,  Tarrikera,  with  many  others  of 
inferior  note,  whose  united  efibrts  might  have  opposed  a  respectable  barrier  to  Mohammedan 
encroachment,  if  united  efforts  could  be  expected  firom  restless  savages,  peipetually  occupied  by 
intestine  quarrels."  (Wilks'Hist.  Sketches,  p.  6S*)  Wilks  says,  (p.  23)  that  the  Hindu,  charaqt^ 
exhibits  but  few  shades  of  distinction,  wheresoever  found. .  It  follows,  that  no  where  is  it  far 
removed  from  the  savage  state. 

f  To  some  persons  it  may  be  of  use  to  hear,  that  the  sober  good^sense  of  Major  Rennri  makes 
him  reject  the  theory  of  union.    ^  History  gives  us  the  most  positive  aasoniQces,  diac  India  waa 
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So  rnucE  in  oj^KMiticm  to  evidence  have  those,  who  affirm  the  high  state  of  Chap.  X. 
civilimtion  among  the  Hindus  previous  to  their  subjugation  to  foreigners,  held  '^'^v^'^^ 
^t  their  opinion,  that  wherever  the  Hindus  have  been  found  ina  situation  The  Hindus 
always  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  they  appear,  and  with  an  uni-  subject  to  Ma- 
formity  whidi  admits  of  no  exception,  in  a  state  of  civilization  inferior  to  those  oncivu!^^^^ 
who  have  long  been  the  subjects  of  a  M ahomedan  throne.*  ^  ^^*  ^^ 

^  •^  haTe  not. 

It  is  in  no  quarter  pretended,  that  the  Hindu  superstition  was  ever  less  gross  A  g;ro8s  soper- 
than  it  now  appears ;  that  is,  the  most  truly  degrading  and  unnatural  that  ever  handMi^wQ 
existed  among  men.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  any  quarter  it  should  not  be  r^^^^^^ 
recollected,  that  superstition  necessarily  gives  way  as  civilization  advances ;  that,  al^baroQs 
powerful  at  an  early  agie  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  finally  ceased  to 


almost  any  influence ;  f  and  that  Goguet  had  long  ago  declared  with  philo- 
sophical truth,  ^'  we  wanted  no  evidence  to  prove  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of 
the  Gredcs  in  the  hermc  times ;  their  credulity  and  their  respect  for  oradesare 
proo&,  more  tlum  sufficient,  to  demonstrate  that  truth.  This  species  of  supersti- 
ticMi  has  no  force  or  dominion,  but  in  proportion  to  the  gross  ienorance  of  the 
|Mopfe:  witness  the  savages,  who  do  not  undertake  any  thing  till  they  have 
previaudy  consulted  their  divines  and  their  orades.**  ^ 
'    So  maiiy  regulations  are  found  in  the  Hindu  codes  of  law  respecting  seasons  of  Seiuons  of 

-Gslttnity. 

calamity ;  seasons  when  it  is  supposed  that  a  gteat  portion  of  the  people  are*  with- 


OQt  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  those  dreadful  visitations  must  have  been  very 


divided  mto  a  number  ofkingdmnB  or  states,  from  the  time  ofHerodotas,  down  to  that  of  Acbar." 
(Renners  Mem.  Introd.  p.  xzxii.) 

.  *  VntnesS)  Nepauly  and  the  strong  districts  along  the  Malabar  coasti  where  the  reign  of  the 
Hindu  princes  had  been  not  at  all  or  very  litde  distuifoed.  For  an  account  of  Nepaul,  see  the 
history  of  Col.  Kirkpatrick's  embassy ;  and  of  the  Malabar  coast,  among  other  works.  Voyage  de 
P.  Paulin;  Sonnerat;  and  Anquetii  Duperron;  above  all,  the  Journey  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar.— »**  Mr.  Wilford  states,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  that  the  kings  of  Behar  or  Magadha  were  for  many  ages  the  sovereigns  or  lords-para- 
mouut  of  India.  If  such  was  the  case,  their  descendants  must  have  degenerated  exceedingly ;  for 
at  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  the  Raja,  instead  of  heading  his  army,  in  defence  of  his 
country  and  religion,  shamefully  absconded,  leaving  his  capital,  then  a  celebrated  seat  of  Hindu 
learning  (whence  its  name  of  Behar)  so  destitute,  that  it  was  taken  by  a  detachment  of  200  men, 
who  put  a  number  of  the  unopposing  Brahmens  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  all  the  inhabitants." 
(Hist,  of  Bengal,  by  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  p.  40.)  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  with  judgment'  Every 
thing  in  the  state  of  India,  as  it  was  originally  found  by  the  Mahommedans,  bears  testimony  against 
the  fiction  of  a  great  monarchy,  great  prosperity,  and  great  civilization. 

t  **  Quseanus,^  says  Cicero,  **  tam  excors  inveniri  potest,,  quae  ilia  quae  quondam  credebantur 
apud  inferos  portenta  extimescat  ?  "    (De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  cap<2.) 

f  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  art.  8. 
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Book  II.   frequent    From  which  soever  of  these  two  gxeat  causes,  fknmie,  or  tfaerarages 
▼      '  of  war,  the  frequencj^  of  those  calamities  arose,  it  equally  negatives  the  eixistence 
of  good  government  and  high  civilization.* 
Inteniai  com-      If  we  apply  the  reflection,  which  has  been  nmch  admired,  that  if  a  man  were 
nuDicatioii.    ^  travel  over  the  whole  world,  he  might  take  the  state  of  the  roads,  that  is,  the 
means  of  internal  communication  in  general,  as  a  measure  of  the  dvilizalion  ;  a 
very  low  estimate  will  be  formed  of  the  progress  of  the  Hindus.     **  In  India,'* 
^ys  Rennel^  <<  the  roads  are  little  better  than  paths,  and  the  rivers  without 
bridges."!    *'  In  Malabar^"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  speaking  of  the  wretched  state 
of  the  road^,  ^  even  cattle  are  little  used  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  which 
are  generally  carried  by  porters."  t    The  Emperor,  Shah  Jehan,  constructed  cer- 
tain roads  in  Bengal,  which  were  celebrated  as  stupendous  prodigies ;  but  the 
remains  of  them.  Dr.  Tennant  remaiks,  sufficiently  manifest  thact  they  can  never 
.have  been  good,  and  that  the  admiration  they  excited  proves  nothing  exoqit  the 
wretched  condition  of  every  thing  under  the  name  of  road^  which  ha4  been  seep 
in  India  before.^    Another  &ct  of  much  importance^  is,  that  a  Mahomedan  sove- 
reign was  the  first  who  established  Choultries ;  that  is,  Caravanseras,  or  housep 
of  reception  for  travellers  upon  the  road;  of  which,  till  that  period,  th^  had  nq 
exiierience.     ^  This  tad,^  sajs  Mr.  Forster,  *'  also  recorded  in  Dew's  bistotj^  is 
well  known  amongst  the  natives."  || 
Riches  of  Amonir  the  pretensions  received  without  examination,  that  of  enomious  ridhes 

India.  •  • 

found  in  India,  by  the  first  Mahomed^m  conquerors,  requires  particular  a.ttention. 
If  these  accounts  had  not  far  exceeded  all  reasonaUe  bounds,  it  woidd  have  been 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  theni ;  except  to  those  who  wet^ 
capable  of  estimating  one  drcumstanoe*  in  any  state  of  sopiety,  Ijj  its  analogy 
with  the  rest.  As  the  amount,  however,  stated  by  those  authors  whose  testi- 
mony has  been  adopted ;  by  Ferishta,  for  example,  followed  by  Dow ;  far  exceeds 
the  bounds  not  of  probability  only,  but  of  credibility ;  and  affi)rds  decisive  evi- 

*  In  all  parts  of  India,  where  dungs  have  not  been  altered  by  the  influence  oftfae  Mahomedan 
government,  the  Hindus  are  found  collected  in  villages,  not  in  detached  habitations ;  **  a  custam,** 
myu  milar,  (English  Gov.  i.  70,)  <^  introduced  by  necessity  in  times  of  extreme  barbarity  and 
disorder.^ 

t  Rennel's  Memoir,  p.  6. 

%  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  ii.  434*.  <<  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  is  not  a  road  in 
the  country  made  by  Hindoos,  except  a  few  which  lead  to  holy  places.**  A  View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^  Ac.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ward^  one  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
aries  at  Sefampore,  Introd.  p.  IviiL 

§  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  fi.  IS,  14,  S23. 

II  Forster's  Traveb,  i.  74.— Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  ii.  69. 
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dmt^e  of  that  Etttem  exilggeration  which  in  matten  of  history  disdains  to  be  CttAP.  X. 
guided  bj  tact,  the  qiiestikm  is  left  free  of  any  conaiderable  difficulty.*  These 
acooiiiit&  leAite  themselves.  We  hsve^  therefore^  no  testimony  on  the  subject; 
for  all  that  is  presented  to  us  in  shape  of  testunony  betrays  Itself  to  be  merdy 
fiction.  We  are  left  to  oar  knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  to  the  inferences 
which  they  support.  Now  if  the  preceding  induction,  so  fiilly  embracing  the 
dicumstanoes  of  Hindu  indefty,  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a 
state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  as  &r  as  the  great  body  (^  the  people  are  con- 
Cfsmed,  must  bawe  prevailed  in  India,  Aot  mor^  in  the  times  in  which  it  has 
been  witnessed  by  Europeans,  than  the  times  which  preceded.  A  gilded  throne, 
or  the  diqihy  of  gold,  diver,  and  predous  stones,  about  the  seat  of  a  court,  is  no 
invalidation  ci  such  an  inference.  To  the  discerning  eye  it  is  strongly  the  reverse. 
Onfy  there  where  gold  and  silver  are  scarce,  can  the  proftise  diq[>lay  of  ^em 
about  the  monarch's  person,  either  gratify  the  monarch's  vanity,  or  dazsde  by  it^ 
rarity  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Perhaps  there  are  few  indications  mo^  deci- 
sive of  a  poor  country,  and  a  barbarous  age,  than  the  violent  desire  of  exhibitipg 
the  precious  metals,  and  precious  stones,  as  the  characteristic  marks  and  decorar 
tioDs  of  the  chief  magistrate,  f 

The  science  of  political  economy  places  the  conclusion  on  the  ground  of  demon- 
stration. For  the  people  to  have  beeii  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  these  commodities 
must  have  drculated  among  them  in  the  shape  of  money.  But  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  diape  of  money,  no  nation  has  more,  than  what  is  in  propwtion  to  its  ex- 
diangeafafe  commodities.  Now  that  ever  the  people  of  Hindustan  were  profiiiely 
sup{died  with  commodities,  every  tiring  in  their  manners,  habits,  government, 
and  history,  concur  to  disprove.  There  is,  besides,  a  well  established  fact,  which 
ascertains  the  impossibility  of  their  having  abounded  in  gold  and  silver.  Their 
commodities  were  not  exchanged  by  the  medium  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
traffic  of  bidia,  as  in  the  rudest  parts  of  the  earth,  was  chiefly  a  traffic  of  barter ; 
and  its  taxes,  as  already  seen,  were  paid  in  kind.  It  was  pot  till  the  time  of 
Akber  that  gold  or  silver  was  coined  for  circulation,  in  the  principal  part  of  India  i 
antecedently  to  that  period  small  pieces  of  copper  being  the  only  coin.  |    Up  to 

*  See  BQme  obsenrations  on  Dow,  by  Mr.  Edward  Scott  Waritig,  Tour  «b  Sheeraz,  p.  15. 

t  Speaking  of  the  Mohamedan  goTemments  in  the  Deccan,  CoL  WCks  says;  **  These  princes 
had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  ciTilization  in  which  gorgeous  and  awkward  splendour  covered  the 
most  gross  political  darkness."    (Historical  Sketches,  p.  65.) 

$  See  the  Analysis  of  Tooril  Mull's  System  of  finance,  in  British  India  Analysed^  i.  1 91 .  These 
copper  pieces  were  called  pulsiah  or  feloot,  sixteen  of  which  were  reckoned  equal  to  a  Tunkah  of 


mililaiy  Mt« 
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Book  II.  the  present  hour,  when  the  real  signs  of  riches  and  civilization  aie  but  just 
beginning  to  be  understood,  nothing  has  been  more  common  with  rash  and; 
superficial  travellers,  than  to  set  down  lo^  accounts  of  the  riches  of  almost 
every  new  country  to  Tf^ch  they  repaired.* 
State  of  the  As  rude  nations,  still  more  than  civilized,  are  incessantly  harassed  by  the  dan^ 
gers,  or  following  the  gains  of  war,  one  of  the  first  api^cations  of  knowledge  is 
to  improve  the  military,  art.  The  Hindus  have,  at  no  period,  been  so  far  advanoed 
in  knowledge,  as  even  to  be  aware  of  the  advantage  of  cfiscipline,  of  regular  and 
simultaneous  movements;  though  upmi  this,  in  skilled  wacSuie,  almost  every 
thing  depends.  '^  In  the  Hindu  armies,''  says  Francklin,  ^  no  idea  of  discipline 
ever  existed."  f    ^^  The  rudeness  of  the  military  art.  in  Indostan,'*  says  Me.  Qrm^ 

base  silver ;  a  sort  of  coin,  or  rather  medal,  somethnes  struck,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  not  fiir 
use,  but  to  make  presents  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  others.  **  Trade  must,  therefore,"  sajni  the 
author,  *<  have  been  curried  on  chiefly  by  barter ;  the  rents  for  the  most  part  paid  in  kind.'*— In 
the  Deccan,  a  gold  and  silver  coin  was  known  earlier;  which  the  same  author  thinks  must  have 
been  introduced  by  the  intercourse  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  to  whom  the  use  of  coin  had 
been  known  nearly  a  thousand  years  before.  (Ibid.  p.  194.)  See  an  instructive  dissertadon  on 
this  point  in  <<  Researches  on  India,"  by  Q.  Craufurd,  Esq.  i.  S6—80.  Tet  this  author,  p.  80—^ 
is  a  firmbeliever  in  the  great  riches  of  India. 

^  Agatharchides  gives  the  most  magnificent  description  of  the  riches  of  the  Sabiana,  "  Their 
expense  of  living  rivals  the  magnificence  of  princes.  Their  houses  are  decorated  with  pillars 
glistening  with  gold  and  silver.  Their 'doors  are  crowned  with  vases,  and  beset  with  jewels ;  the 
interior  of  their  houses  corresponds  in  the  beauty  of  their  outward  appearance,  and  aU  die  ridies 
of  other  countries  are  here  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  profusion."  (See  the  account  extracted  and 
translated,  in  Vincent's  Periplus,  part  i.  p.  S3.  See  also  Strabo^  lib.  xyi.  p.  778.)  In  die  tiarbaroua 
state  of  the  ancient  Russian  court  at  Moscow,  there  was  the  highest  degree  of  magnificenoe  and 
splendour.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  giving  an  account  of  his  embassy  says,  that  he  could  see  nothing 
but  gold  and  precious  stones,  in  the  robes  of  the  Czar,  and  his  courtiers. — The  treasure  of  Sardana* 
palus  ^as  a  thousand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold,  at  the  lowest  estunation,  44,174,999>760{i  (Hero* 
dot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  150 ;  Athenaei>Deipnosop.  lib.  xii. ;  Gibbon  sur  la  Monarchie  des  Medes,  Miscd. 
Works,  8vo.  Ed.  iii.  68.) — "What  is  said  to  be  given  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxii.  14<,  15, 16>  andxxix. 
S,  4,  5,)  and  contributed  by  his  princes  (xxix.  6,  7>  8,)  toward  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, if  valued  by  the  Mosaic  talents,  exceeded  the  value  of  800,000,000^.  of  our  money."  (Fri- 
deaux,  Connexion  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  L  5.  Edit.  5th.)  The  Arcadian 
who  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia,  in  the  days  of  Agesilaus,  saw  through 
the  glare  of  eastern  magnificence.    'O  A  Arrw^Qt^  turwr^uki  w^  rtr«  ff^fut^  in  fiMrtkm  «^rM«rii(,  Mt* 

JvptfcS^M  tfuu   9fH  A  rurtg,  nmi  r«  r«n»  jofmiMtrm  rAs^«(  m>mfynm9  •«  yi  Jbxfcr  wm  ifr  fff  tnu  mp  viMitfua^f 

mt  xf^if  wxmrtiMr  u^  Ixmntf  «^  urcu  rt rr<yi  nuM  xtt^^fo.    (Xenophontis  GrsBConuBi  ftc.  lib.  vii.  aecU 
1.  near  the  end.) 
t  Francklin's  life  of  George  Thomas,  p.  lOS. 
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^  cftn  scarce  be  imagined  but  bj  those  who  have  seen  it.    The  vaSmtry  conisists   Chap.  X. 
of  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  together  without  regard  to  rank  and  file."*     ^^---^v*— ^ 

Even  medicine  and  surgery)  to  the  cuUivBtion  of  which  so  obvious  and  powerful  Stau  of  the 
en  interest  invites,  had  scarcelj,  beyond  the  degree  of  the  most  uncultivated 
tribes,  attracted  the  rude  understanding  of  the  Hindus>  Though  the  leisure  of 
the  Brahmens  has  multiplied  books,  on  astrology,  pn  the  exploits  of  the  gods,  and 
other  worthless  subjects,  to  such  a  multitude,  ^  that  human  lifi^*'  says  Sir  W» 
Jones,  "  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  oneself  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
part  of  Hindu  ttterature^"  f  he  yet  confesses^  there  is  '^no  evidence  that  in  any 
language  of  Asia,  there  exists  one  original  treatise  on  medicine,  considered  as  a 
sdence^'^  :|:  Surgery^  says  an  author,  who  believes  in  the  high  civilization  of  the 
Hindus,  is  unknown  among  that  people*  In  the  case  of  gun^^shot,  or  sabre 
wounds,  aU  they  did  was  to  wash  the  wound,  and  tie  it  up  with  fresh  leaves ; 
the  patient,  during  the  period  of  convalescenoe»  eating  nothing  but  the  wateiP 
grud  of  rice.j 

*  Orme,  co.  the  Govemmeiit  and  People  of  Indostan,  p.  420.  Hie  ejcquisite  ignorance  and 
atu|»dity  of  the  Mjraoreana  in  tbe  ait  of  war,  while  yet  a  purely  Hindu  people,  is  fitrongly  remarked 
by  Ormey  i»  207.  In  the  feUowing  deacription  appears  the  simplicity  of  the  fortification  of  Hindu 
towns:  ^' A  place  that  hath  eig^t  cose  in  length  and  breadth,  and  on  the  skirts  of  which,  on  all  the 
four  ndes,  is  a  ditch,  and  aboTC  the  ditch,  on  all  the  four  sides,  a  wall  or  parapet,  and  on  all  the 
four  sides  of  it  are  bamboos,  and  on  the  east  or  north  side  thereof,  a  hollow  or  covered  way,  such 
place  is  called  Ni^er,  or  a  dty ;  in  the  dame  manner,  if  it  hath  four  cose  in  length  and  breadth,  it 
is  called  Gherbut,  or  a  small  dty.**  Gentoo  Qode,  ch.  xiy.  See  also  Motte^s  Journey  to  Orissat 
As.  An.  Reg.  i.  51,  67 • — **  The  fortifications  of  places  of  the  first  order  formerly  consisted,  and  in 
many  places  still  consist,  in  one  or  two  thick  walls,  flanked  with  round  or  triangular  towers.  A 
wide  and  deep  ditch  is  on  the  outside ;  but  as  the  Hmdus  are  imskilful  in  the  construction  of 
bridges,  they  ahtays  leate  a  causeway  from  the  gate  of  the  town  over  the  ditch."  The  Abb£ 
Bubois,  p.  54S. — See  a  curious  testimony  to  the  imperfection  of  the  military  art  among  the  Mahi^t- 
tas,  (Brougfaton's  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Camp,  p.  107 — 108) ;  and  another,  still  more  remark-^ 
fkble,  to  the  wretched  pusillanimity  of  the  Rajpoots,  those  boasted  descendants  of  the  supposed 
magnanimous  Cshatriyas ;  a  pusillanimity,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Broughton,  forfeits  their  title  ^ 

even  to  pity,  while  **  possessing  so  many  advantages,  they  voluntarily  bend  their  necks  to  one  of 
the  most  galling  yokes  in  the  world/'    Ibid.  p.  133* 

t  Asiat  Res.  i.  854.  t  ^^^'  i^*  ^^^* 

§  Craufurd's  Sketcheis.  Sir  William  Jones  says,  ''  We  may  readily  bdieve  those  who  assure 
us,  that  some  tribes  of  wandering  Tartan  had  real  skill  in  applying  herbs  and  minerals  to 
the  purpose  of  medicine;"  the  utmost  pretended  extent  of  the  medical  science  of  the  Hindus. 
As.  Res*  0. 40.  See  Tennant's  Indian  Recreations,  fi>r  some  important  details,  i.  357 ;  Bucha-» 
nan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  i.  336.-^*  Medicine,"  says  the  last  intelligent  observer,  <'  in 
this  country  has  indeed  Men  into  the  hands  of  charlatans  equally  impudent  and  ignorant."   Ibid# 

VOL.  I.  3  O 
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Book  II.       In  compariiig  them  with  other  people^  it  cannot,  in  one  word,  be  dedarect  with 
,^!rT*''"^^  which  of  the  nations,  more  fiuniliar  to  Eunmeans,  the  Hindus  in  point  of  dvili* 

Hindus  com-  *^  v 

pared^  zation  may  be  regarded  as  on  a  leyel ;  because,  to  those,  whom  they  most  neaily 

approach,  While  inferior,  in  some  circumstances,  they  are  superior,  in  others* 
SSiould  we  say  that  the  civilization  of  the  people  of  Hindustan,  and  that  o£  the 
people  of  Europe,  during  the  {sudal  ages,  is  not  far  from  equal,  we  shall  find 
upon  a  close  inspection,  that  the  Europeans  were  superior,  in  the  first  place, 
With  theEu.  notwithstanding  the  vices  of  the  papacy,  in  religion,  and  notwithstandi^ig  th^ 
i3d£*^?*^  defects  of  the  schoolmen,  in  philosophy.  They  were  greatly  superior,  notwitb* 
standing  the  defects  of  the  feudal  sfyert^m,  in.  the  institutions  of  government  and 
in  laws.  Even  their  poetry,  if  the  observance  of  nature,  if  the  power  of  moving 
the  affections,  or  even  ingenuity  of  invention,  be  regarded  as  the  marks  of  excel* 
l^ce,  is  beyond  all  comparison  preferable  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus.  In  the 
art  of  war,  that  the  Hindus  have  always  been  greatly  inferior  to  the  warUke 
nations  of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  tp  assert^ 
In  some  of  the  more  delicate  manufactures,  however^  particularly  in  spinning, 

**  There  are  not  indeed  wanting  sereral  persons  who  prescribe  in  physic,  pky  upon  a.vaiiety  of 
musical  instruments,  and  are  concerned  in  some  actions  and  performances  which  seem  at  least  to 
suppose  some  skill  in  nature  or  mathematics.    Yet  all  this  is  learned  merely  by  practice,  long 
habit,  and  custom ;  assisted  for  the  most  part  with  great  strength  of  memory,  and  quickness  of 
invention.''    (Shaw's  Travek,  speaking  of  the  people  of  Efarbary,  p,  263.)    The  good  sense  of 
Colonel  WmkB  has  made  that  instructive  writer  use  the  following  texma:  **  The  golden  age  of 
India>  like  that  of  other  regions,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  poet.    In  the  sober  investigation  of 
facts,  this  imaginary  era  recedes  still  farther  and  farther  at  every  stage  of  the  inquiry ;  and  all  that 
we  find  16  still  the  empty  praise  of  the  ages  which  have  past .  •  •  • » If  the  comparative  happine^ 
of  mankind  in  different  ages  be  measured  by  its  only  true  and  rational  standard,  namely,  the  degree 
of  peace  and  security  which  they  shall  be  found  collectively  and  individually  to  possess,  we  shall 
certainly  discover,  in  every  successive  step  towards  remote  antiquity,  a  larger  share  of  wretched- 
ness to  have  been  the  portion  of  the  human  race. .  •  • . .  The  force  of  these  observations,  general  in 
their  nature,  is  perhaps  more  strongly  marked  in  the  history  of  India  than  of  any  other  region  of  the 
earth.   At  periods  long  antecedent  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  wars,  revolutions,  and  conquests^ 
seem  to  have  followed  each  other,  in  a  succession  more  strangely  complex,  rapid,  and  destructive, 
as  the  events  more  deeply  recede  into  the  gloom  of  antiquity.  The  rude  valour,  which  had  achieved 
a  conquest,  was  seldom  combined  with  the  sagacity  requisite  for  interior  rule ;  and  the  fabric  of  the 
conquered  state,  shaken  by  the  rupture  of  its  ancient  bonds,  and  the  substitution  of  instruments, 
clumsy,  unapt,  and  misapplied,  either  fell  to  sudden  ruin,  or  gradually  dissolved."    Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mark  Wilks,  p.  1,  2. 

*  The  barbarians  from  Germany  and  Scjrthia,  quickly  learned  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  turned  their  own  arts  against  the  legions.    See  Gibbon,  vii.  S77.    The  Hindus  have 
never  been  able,  without  European  officers,  to  avail  themselves  of  European  discipline. 
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weaving,  nnddf&ogy  the  Hindus^  as  they  rival  aH  nations,  so  they  no  doubt' sur-  Chap. 
pass  the  attainments  of  the  rude  Europeans.  In  the  fabrication,  too,  of  trinkets ; 
in  the  art  of  pdishing  and  setting  the  predous  stones,  it  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  our  impati^t  and  rough  ancestors  did  not  attain  the  same  nicety 
wBch  is  disfdayedby  the  patient  Hindus*  In  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  fliat  the  Europeans  were  excelled  by  the  Hindus.  In 
architecture  the  people  who  raised  the  imposing  structuros  which  yet  excite 
veneration  in  many  of  the  ancient  cathedrals,  were  not  left  behind  by  the  buil- 
ders  of  the  Indian  pagodas.*  The  agriculture  of  the  Europeans,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  surpassed  exceedingly  that  of  the  Hindus ;  for  with  the  climate  and  soil 
^  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  agriculture  so  imperfect  as  that  of  India, 
could  not  have  maintained  the  population.  In  pcmit  o(  manners  and  character, 
the  manliness  and  courage  of  our  ancestors,  compared  with  the  slavish  and  das- 
tardly spirit  of  the  Hindus,  place  them  in  an  devated  rank.  But  they  were 
inferior  to  that  effeminate  people  in  gentleness,  and  the  winning  arts  of  address. 
Our  ancestors,  however,  though  rough,  were  sincere ;  but  under  the  glosing 
exterior  of  the  Hindu  lies  a  general  disposition  to  deceit  and  perfidy.  In  fine,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  gothic  nations,  as  soon  as  they 
became  a  settled  people,  exhibit  the  marks  of  a  superior  character  and  civiliza- 
tion to  those  of  the  Hindus.f 

-  *  The  monastery  of  Bangor,  demolished  by  Adelfrid,  the  first  king  of  Northumberland,  was  so 
•ztenshre,  that  there  was  a  mile's  distance  fi'om  one  gate  of  it  to  another,  and  it  contained  two 
thousand  one  hundred  monks  who  are  said  to  have  been  there  maintained  by  thieir  own  labour. 
(Hume'a  England,  L  41.)  ^'  Les  Etrusques,  predecesseura  des  Romains,  et  les  premiers  peuples  de 

ritalie  sur  lesquels  lliistoire  jette  quelque  lueur paroissent  avoir  devance  lea  Grecs  dans 

la  carriere  des  sciences  et  des  arts,  bien  qu'ils  n*aient  pas  pu^  comme  leurs  successeursy  la  palrcou- 
rir  toute  entiere.  Lespoetes  ontplac6au  milieu  d'euxFage  d'orsous  le  regno  de  Saturne,  etleurs 
fictions  n'ont  voiK  qu*  2  demi  la  yerite.^^omme  nous  ne  savons  pas  m^me  le  nom  des  ecrivains 
Eirusques  ou  Tyrrheniens,  et  que  ces  peuples  ne  nous  sont  connus  que  par  quelques  fragmens 
dliistoriens  Grrecs  et  Latins,  ils  resteront  toujours  enyelopp6s  d*une  graiide  obscurity  Cependant 
nous  avons  une  indication  de  leur  puissance,  dans  les  murailles  colossales  de  Volterra;  de  leur  gout, 
dans  les  Tases  qui  nous  sont  restcs  d'eux ;  de  leur  savoir,  dans  le  culte  de  Jupiter  Elicius,  auquel 
ib  attribuerent  Tart  qu'ils  connurent  et  que  nous  avons  retrouvcs,  d*eviter  et  de  diriger  la  foudre.** 
Simonde  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rep.  ItaL  Introd.  p.  iii.  These  Tuscans  cannot  have  been  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  semi-baibarism ;  and  yet  here  are  proo6  of  a  progress  in  the  arts, 
with  which  the  Hindus  have  nothing  to  compare. — ^The  Afghauns  use  a  water  miU  for  grind- 
ing their  com.  **  It  is  also  used  in  the  north  of  India,  under  the  Sireenuggur  hills;  but,  in 
general,  no  water-mills  are  known  in  India,  where  all  grain  is  ground  with  the  hand.*'  Elphin* 
•tone's  Caubul,  p.  S07* 
f  The  Hindus  are  often  found  to  be  orderly  and  good  servants  at  Calcutta^  Madras,  &c^ 

3  O  2 
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Book  II.       No  one  can  take  an  accurate  survey  of  the  different  nations  of  Aria,  and  of 
'^r"*v—^  their  different  ages,  without  remarking  the  near  approaches  they  make  to  the 

With  other  /•    .    .1.       ••  r««i  •       •  ^«       •  t  • 

nations  of  Same  stage  of  avinzation.  This  gives  a  pecuuar  interest  and  importance  to  the 
inquiry  respecting  the  Hindus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  in  a  state 
ofdviKzation  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  the  Perrians,  and 
the  Arabians ;  who,  together,  compose  the  great  branches  of  the  Asian  popular 
tion ;  and  of  which  the  subordinate  nations,  the  Japanese,  Cocfain-chineset 
Siamese,  Burmans,  and  even  Malays  and  Tibetians,  are  a  number  of  correspond- 
ing and  resembling  offsets. 
The  With  regard  to  former  ages,  it  is  true  that  the  religion  and  several  drcutn-: 

Assyrians,^  stauccs  in  the  outward  forms  of  society,  have  been  altered  in  Persia,  since  the 
todand^t*'  ^^7^  ^^  Darius ;  but  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  literature,  the  manners,  th^ 
Persians.       government,  concur  to  prove,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  near  approach  of  the 

This  is  but  a  fallacious  proof  of  civilization.  Hear  L<»rd  Macartney  in  his  account  of  Russia* 
**  All  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  Casan,  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Russia,  to  the  sea  of  Kam* 
fchatkah,  who.  are  not  Christians,  are  confounded  under  the  general  name  of  Tartars.  Many  of 
these  come  to  the  capital  in  order  to  procure  employment,  either  as  workmen  or  domestics,  and 
are  exceedingly  sober,  acute,  dextrous,  and  faithful."  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  26: 
<^  Calmuck  servants  are  greatly  esteemed  all  over  Russia,  foir  their  intelligeniCe  and  fidelity."  Mn 
Heber's  Journal,  in  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  241.  ^^  I  recollect,"  adds  Dr.  Clarke»  ^*  seeing 
some  of  them  in  that  capacity  among  English  families  in  Petersburg.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
ever  known  of  an  expatriated  Calmuck,  was  that  of  an  artist  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  whom 
I  saw  (a  second  Anacharsis,  from  the  plains  of  Scythia)  executing  most  beautiful  designs  among 
the  ruins  of  Adiens.  Some  Russian  family  had  previously  sent  him  to  finish  his  studies  in  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  the  highest  perfection  in  design.  He  had  the  peculiar  features,  and  many  of 
the  manners,  of  the  nomade  Calmucks."  Ibid.  The  negroes,  when  property  treated,  niake 
faithful,  ftfectionate,  and  good  servants.— But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Hindus  do  ill 
reality  make  those  good  servants  we  have  heard  them  called.  Dr.  Gilchrist  says  (Preface  to  his 
Hindostanee  Dictionary,  printed  at  Calcutta,  ITST^p.  27) — and  Lord  Teignmouth  repeats,  (Consi^^ 
derations,  &c.  on  communicating  to  the  Natives  of  India  the  Knowledge  of  Christianity,  p.  8^) 
**  that  he  cannot  hesitate  about  believing  the  fact— ^Ao^  among  a  thousand  servants  of  aU  deicrip^ 
iiofis  xjohom  he  had  trusted  and  employed^  he  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  one  only  whom  he  knefm  to  h6 
upright  in  his  conduct  T  By  the  author  of  that  interesting  little  book,  entitled,  Sketches  of  India,  or 
Observations  descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  &c.  in  Bengal,  written  in  India,  in  the  years  1811, 1812, 
1813,  1814,  p.  13,  we  are  told,  that  when  you  are  travelling  in  India,  **  An  object  of  attention, 
which  miist  excite  peculiar  attention  in  every  honourable  mind,  is  the  thefts  and  depredations  which 
are  apt  to  be  committed  at  every  bazar  or  market,  and  indeed  whenever  opportunity  ofos,  both 
by  your  own  servants  and  the  boatmen.  Astonishing  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact» 
that  these  people  pillage  every  step  they  take ;  and,  to  escape  the  just  indignation  of  the  sufierers, 
shelter  themselves  under  the  name  of  their  innocent  master,  to  whom  these  poor  wretches  are 
often  afraid  to  refer." 
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two  periods  to  the  same  point  of  civilization.  The  ancient  Persians,  too,  there  Chap.  X. 
is  reason  to  believe,  were  placed  in  nearly  the  same  state  of  l^odety  iidth  the 
people  whom  they  succeeded ;  the.  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  In 
contemplating,  therefore,  the  state  of  Hindustan,  curiosity  is  gratified  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  As  the  manners,  institutions,  and  attainments  of  the 
Hindus  have  been  stationary  for  many  ages,  in  beholding  the  Hindus  of  the 
present  day  we  are  beholding  the  Hindus  of  many  ages  past,  and  are  earned, 
back,  as  it  wa:e,  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  antiquity.  Nor  is  this  all :  Of  some 
of  the  nations,  about  which  our  curiosity  is  the  most  alive,  and  information  the 
most  defective^  we  acquire  a  practical,  and  what  may  be  almost  denominated  a 
pewmal  knowledge,  by  our  acquaintance  with  a  living  people,  who  have  conti^ 
nued  on  the  same  soil  firom  the  very  times  of  those  ancient  nations,  partake 
laigely  of  the  same  manners,  and  are  placed  nearly  at  the  same  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  By  conversing  with  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  we,  in  some 
measure,  converse  with  the  Chaldeans  «and  Babylonians  of  the  time  of  Cyrus ; 
with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  Alexander. 

A  judicious  observer  of  Asiatic  manners  dedares  that  ^'  The  leading  customs 
of  the  varicms  nations  of  Asia  are  similar,  or  but  weakly  diversified.  When 
they  sit,  the  legs  arc  crossied  or  bent  under  them ;  they  perform  topical  ablutions 
before  and  after  meals,  at  which  no  knife  or  spoon  is  used,  unless  the  diet  be 
wholly  liquid;  they  invariably  adopt  the  like  modes  of  performing  natural 
evacuations."  *    ' 

The  account  which  Gibbon  presents  us^*  firom  Herodian,  and  Ammianus  MarceU 
linusy  of  the  art  of  war  among  the  Persians,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  is 
an  exact  description  of  the  art,  as  practised  by  the  Persians  and  Hindus,  and  by 
most  of  the  other  nations  of  Asia  at  the  present  day.  ^  The  sdaice  of  war, 
that  constituted  the  more  rational  force  of  Greece  and  Rome^  as  it  now  does  of 
Europe,  never  made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  East.  Those  disciplined 
evolutions  which  harmonize  and  animate  a  confiised  multitude,  were  unknown 
to  the  Persians.  They  were  equally  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  constructing,  be-» 
sieging,  or  defending  regular  fortifications.  They  trusted  more  to  their  num« 
bers  than  to  their  courage ;  more  to  their  courage  than  to  their  discipline.  The 
infantry  was  a  half-armed,  spiritless  crowd  of  peasants,  levied  in  haste  by  the 
allurements  of  plunder,  and  as  easily  dispersed  by  a  victory  as  by  a  defeat. 
The  monarch  and  his  nobles  transported  into  the  camp  the  pride  and  luxury  of 

■ 

•  Fonter's  Travels,  ii.  135. 
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BooKlIr^  the  seraglio.    Their  militaiy  operations  were  impeded  by  a  usdess  trahi  of 
^'^^■^v"*^  women,  eunuchs,  horses,,  and  camels ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  SRiccessfiil  campaigny 
the  Persian  host  was  often  separated  or  destroyed  by  an  unexpected  famine.'"  * 

In  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  and  that  of  the  Brahmens,  we  fin<\  the  same 
lofty  expressions  concerning  the  invisible  powers ;  the  same  absurdity  in  the 
notions  respecting  the  creation  ;  the  same  infinite  and  absurd  ritual ;  the  same 
justness  in  many  ideas  respecting  the  common  affairs  of  life  and  common 
morality ;  the  same  gross  misunderstanding  in  others ;  but  a  striking  i^end)lance 
between  the  two  systems,  both  in  their  absurdities  and  perfections.  The  same 
turn  of  im^nation  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  authors  of  both ;  and  the 
same  aspect  of  nature  to  have  continually  presented  itself:  This  only  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  deformities  of  the  Hindu  system  are  always  the  greatest. 
.  The  Persians^  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  )iad  judges,  select  sages,  who  were 
appointed  for  life ;  and  whose  business  it  was,  according  to  pre-established  laws,  to 
terminate  aU  disputes,  and  punish  crimes.  This,  like  similar  circumstances  in  the 
state  of  the  Hindus,  presents  part  of  the  forms  of  a  1^^  government.  These 
judges,  however,  for  whose  sanction  the  king  applied,  by  consulting  them  if 
he  might  perform  an  act,  on  which  for  fear  of  popular  odium  he  hesitated  to 
venture,  gave  a;Solemn  opinion,  that  for  the  king  of  the  Fernatu  it  was  laWj 
to  do  whatsoever  he  pleased,  f  *^  This  constitutional  maxim^  says  Gftboa 
archly^  '<  was  wkA  neglected  as  an  useless  and  barren  theory •**  X 
Hie  Chinese.  <<  like  Brimha,  the  Fo  of  the  Chinese  has  various  times  become  incarnate 
among  men  and  beasts.  Hence  he  is  represented  in  his  temples  as  riding  upon 
dragons,  rhinoceroses^  elephants,  mules,  and  asses;  dogs,  rats,^cats^  crocodfles, 

•  GiKbon,  i.  342. 

f^Xt*  mtm,  iru  ii  rutn  ium%  tULnfywh  nm  ^prywrtu  r$n  ifmrfim  inrfttm  Yvmrm  mm  ir«vr«  ft  rtnm^  M^tncanu^ 

Herodot.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxi.  This,  Sir  William  Jones  would  have  said,  is  a  deepotiflm 
limited  by  law ;  and  thus  the  government  of  the  ancient  Persians  stood  upon  a  foundation 
resembling  that  of  the  Hindus. 

X  Gibbon,  Hist.  DecL  and  Fall>  &c.  vii.  SOi.  Some  ancient  sculpture  in  the  vicinity  of  Shah- 
poor  in  honour  of  &ipor  the  First,  ''  represents  a  king,  seated  in  state,  amid  a  group  of  figures 
standing  before  him,  one  of  whom  o&rs  two  heads  to  the  monarch's  notice.  If  we  wanted  other 
evidence,  this  alone  would  mark  the  state  of  civilization  to  which  a  nation  had  advanced,  that 
couM  sufier  its  glory  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  representation  of  so  barbarous  a  character."  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Hist  of  Persia,  i.  254.  No  historical  writbgs  in  ancient  Persia :  none  in  Hin^ 
dustan. 
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and  oflier  moiMe  creatures  whose  figures  he  fimded  and  assumed..    There  are  Crap.  X. 
in  some  of  these  pagodas,  a  thousand  of  these  monstrous  statues,  aU  most  horribly 
ugly,  and  ill  represented,  and  unlike  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  the  wateis 
under  die  eartii.**  * 

Under  the  reign  of  credulity,  it  is  instructive  to  mark  the  inconsiderateness 
cS  a  reiecting  writer.  After  many  praises  ci  the  Chinese  husbandry,  such  ad 
we  have  often  heard  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Hindus,  Lord  Macartney  adds, 
''  The  plough  is  the  simplest  in  die  world,  has  but  one  handle,  is  drawn  by  a 
single  buffalo,  and  managed  by  a  single  person  without  any  assistance."  f  And 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  ^  Two  thirds  of  the  smaU  quantity  of  land  undef  tillage  is 
cultivated  with  the  spade  or  the  hoe,  without  the  aid  of  draught  cattle."  t 

Even  of  the  prindpal  route  finom  Peldn  to  Canton,  Lord  Macartney  remarks ; 
*^For  horse  and  £30t  the  road  is  excellent,  but  admits  of  no  wheel  carriages.**  ^ 
Mr.  Barrow  taiwe  eiqplidtly  dedaes,  that  except  near  the  capital,  and  in  some 
few  places  where  the  junction  of  the  grand  canal  with  navigable  rivers  is  inter- 
rupted by  mountainous  ground,  there  is  scarcely  a  road  in  the  whole  country 
that  can  be  ranked  beyond  a  foot  path.  ||  Even  the  grand  canal  itself  was 
opened  by  the  Tartar  conqueror  Gingis  ELhan,  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and 
that  solely  with  a  view  to  convey  the  taxes,  paid  in  kind,  from,  the  southern 
part  of  the  eminre  to  the  capital,  a  great  part  of  them  having  been  always  lost 
by  the  unskilfulness  of  Chinese  navigation,  when  conveyed  by  sea.**  ** 

Like  the  Hindus,  before  the  improvements  introduced  among  them  by  the 
Moguls,  the  Chinese  have  no  coin,  above  a  small  one  of  copper ;  and  the  taxes 
of  that  immense  empire  are  paid  in  kind,  ff 

Lord  Macartney  remarks  that  the  Chinese  have  no  natural  philosophy ;  no 
medical  or  chiruigical  skill ;  that  a  fractured  1^  is  usually  attended  by  death,  tt 

In  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the  Hindus  and  Chinese  there  is  manifested  the 
nearest  aj^roximation  to  the  same  pcnnt  of  advancement.  In  respect  to  govern- 
ment and  laws,  the  Chinese  have  to  a  considerable  degree  the  advantage.     As 

*  Lord  Macartney's  Journal^  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  iL  279«  In  reading  this 
passage,  one  seems  to  be  reading  an  account  of  Hindu  religion,  temples,  and  sculpture. 

t  Ibid.  857. 

X  Barrow's  China,  p.  5SS.  A  large  portion  of  the  country,  wet^  swampy  ground,  the  rich 
aDuvion  of  rivers,  which  might  be  easily  gained ;  if  the  Clunese  had  but  the  skill.  Ibid.  p. 
70,  83,  208,  5S3. 

§  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  357.  ||  Barrow's  China,  p.  518. 

*♦  IWd.  p.  4i3.  tt  Ibid.  p.  561,  499. 

It  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  363. 
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Book  II.  they  were  a  busy  people^  however^  and  have  no  idOe  dsM,  whose 
depends  upon  the  wonder  it  can  excite  by  pretended  learning,  they  mi 
far  Jess  than  the  Hindus  those  &lse  refinements  whidbi  a  barbarous  mmd  mistakes 
for  science.^  Both  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  refinement  of  the  useful 
arts,  than  m  the  advancement  of  science.  But  in  these  too  the  Chinese  appear 
to  have  the  superiority ;  for  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Chinese 
manufacture  of  sQk  rivals  in  delicacy  the  cotton  manufiuiw^  of  the  BSndus,  the 
latter  people  have  nothing  to  set  in  competition  with  the  porcelain  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  in  the  common  woiics  in  wood  and  iron,  the  Chinese  are  conspicuously 
preferable.  In  the  contrivance  and  use  of  machinery  both  are  equally  stnqde 
and  rude,  f 

In  the  state  of  the  fine  arts,  ibete  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  die  two 
nations.  '*  The  ardiitecture  of  the  Chinese,**  says  Mr.  Barrow,  *^  is  void  of 
taste,  grandeur,  beauty,  solidity,  or  convenience ;  thdr  houses  are  merely  tents, 
and  there  is  nothing  magnificent  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor."  ^  Both  nations 
were  good  at  imitation.  §  Both  were  extremely  de&ctive  in  invention.  In 
painting  and  sculpture  they  were  ignorant  of  perspective,  of  attitude  and  pro« 
portion. 

Even  in  manners,  and  in  the  leading  parts  of  the  mond  diaeacter,  the  lines  o^ 
resemblance  are  strong.  Both  nations  are  to  nearly  an  equal  d^;iee  tainted  with 
the  vices  of  insincerity ;  dissembling,  treacherous,  mendacious,  to  an  excess 
which  surpasses  even  the  usual  measure  of  uncultivated  society.  Both  are  diqxised 
to  excessive  exaggeration  with  regard  to  every  thing  relating  to  liiemaelves.  Both 
are  cowardly  and  unfeeling.  Both  are  in  the  highest  degree  conceited  of  them- 
selves, and  fiill  of  affected  contempt  for  others.  Both  are,  in  the  physical  sense^ 
disgustingly  unclean  in  their  persons  and  houses.  || 

*  Lord  Macartney  remarks  that  the  Chinese  had  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  mathenalics  and 
astronomy,  *'  although  from  some  of  the  printed  accounts  of  China  one  might  be  led  to  imagine 
that  they  were  well  versed  in  them."  ^*  Their  affectation  of  the  science  of  astronomy  or  astrc 
logy  (for  they  have  but  one  word  in  their  language  to  express  both,)  mduced  them  at  a  very 
remote  period  to  establish  a  mathematical  college  or  tribunal,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  furnish  to 
the  nation  an  annual  calendar,  somewhat  like  our  Poor  Robin's  Almanack^  with  lists  of  all  the 
Ijucky  and  unlucky  days  of  the  year,  predictions  of  die  weather,  directions  for  sowing  and  reaping, 
&c.  This  branch  entirely  belongs  to  the  Chinese  doctors,  who  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  from 
among  the  most  celebrated  philomaths  of  the  nation/'  Ibid.  p.  481;  See  too  Barrow's  China^ 
p.  284,  291,  292,  295,  S2S. 

t  Barrow's  China,  p.  Sll,  512.  %  Ibid,  p,  101— SSO.  §  Ibid.  p.  806,  323. 

(  Similar  traces  are  found  in  the  following  character  of  the  PersiaaSi  drawn  by  a  recent  ob-' 
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H^Sth  teggedt  to  the  khabitaiits  of  another  quarts  of  Aaiii,  Tunier^  in  hi»  Crap.  X. 
account  of  the  embassy  to  Tibet,  infoims  u8»  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Bootan  the  ^'"—^^^■"^^ 
d^mrtment  was  exceediqgly  urbane,  and  his  sentiments  bi^eathed  that  sort<tfBoot»? 
humanity  which  seems  to  flow  from  die  belief  of  the  metempsychosis.     *^  My 
food,  said  he,  omsists  oi  the  simplest  articles ;  graiB,  roofs  of  the  j^arth,  and 
fruits.     I  never  eat  of  any  thing  which  has  had  breath,  for  so  I  should  be  the 
indkect  cause  of  putting  on  end  to  the  existence  of  animal  life,  which  by  our 
religion  is  strictly  forbidden.''  * 

Though  frequent  aMutions  are  performed  for  religious  purposes,  the  same 
auth<nr  mlbrms  \is  thilt  the  people  in  their  persons  are  extremely  unclean^  f 

*^  Bootan  presents  to  the  view  nothing  but  the  most  midiapen  irregularities ; 
mountains  covered  widi  eternal  rerdure^  and  rich  with  abundant  forests  of  large 
and  Udky  trees.    Almost  eveiy  frivouraUe  aspect  of  them,  coated  with  the 


server,  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  Tour  to  Sheeraz.  **  Mean  and  obsequious  to  their  superiors  and 
to  their  equals,  if  thej  have  a  prospect  of  advantage :  but  invariably  arrogant  and  brutal  in 
their  bciiaviour  towards  their  infmors ;  always  boasting  of  some  action  they  never  performed,  and 
delighted  with  flattery,  thou^  they  are  aware  of  the  imposition.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  them- 
comidiment  a  person  in  his  hearing,  <Hr  in  the  presence  of  some  one  who  would  convey  this  adu- 
lation to  his  ears ;  sxA  the  instant  that  he  has  departed,  their  praises  have  turned  into  abuse : "' 
p.  101 .  **  Not  the  least  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  words  or  most  solemn  protestations.'*  . . .  •. 
**  They  conceiTe  it  their  duty  to  please ;  and  to  effect  this,  they  forget  all  sentiments  of  honour 
and  good  faith.''  ....  ^*  The  Persians  have  but  a  fiunt  notion  of  gratitude,  for  they  cannot  con- 
ceiye  that  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  generosity,  without  some  sinistar  motive :"  p.  109. 
**  Philosophers  have  held  it  for  amaxim^  that  the  most  notcnrious  liar  utters  ahundred  truths  for 
every  falsehood.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Persia ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  beauty  of  truih^ 
and  only  think  of  it  when  it  is  likely  to  advance  their  interests.'*  .  • .  '^  The  generality  of  Peruana 
are  sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  profligacy  tmd  infamy ;  and  they  seldom  hesitate  alluding  to  crimes 
which  are  abhorred  and  detested  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  universe."  The  following  is  an 
important  observation.  (Voyage  dans  PEmpire  Othoman,  TEgypt,  et  la  Perse,  Par  6.  A.  Olivier, 
y.  120.)  ''  £n  Europe;,  il  y  a  un  espace  immense  entre  les  hi^itans  des  grandes  lolles  et  ceux  .des; 
campi^es,  entre  lliomme  bien  61eve  et  oelui  qui  ne  Test  pas.  En  Perse,  nous  n'^vons  pas 
trouve  que  cet  espace  fiit  bien  grand :  la  dasse  pauvre  des  villes  diffdre  tres-peu,  pour  I'esprit,  les 
connaissances  et  les  moeurs,  de  Thabitant  des  campagnes,  et  il  n'y  a  paa  non  plus  un  grande  dif- 
ference, dans  les  villes,  entre  les  riches  et  les  pauvres.  G'est  presque  partout  la  m^me  conduite, 
la  mAme  afiure,  la  m^me  maniere  de  s'exprimer ;  tre  sont  les  m^mes  id^s,.  et  j'oserais  presque 
dire  la  m^me  instruction.  Ici  Thabitant  des  campagpes,  celui-la  m^me  qui  se  trouve  toute 
Fannie  sous  la  tente,  et  qui  conduit  ses  troiq^eaux  d'un  p&tmrage  It  un  autre,  nous  a  pani  plus 
deli^  plusrus^  plus  poll,  plus  instruit,  que  le  cultivateur  Europeen  un  peu  eloign^  des  grandes 
villes." 
•  Turner's  Embassy  to  11bet»  book  i.  ch.  iv.  f  Rid. 
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Book  II.  smallest  quantity  of  soil^  is  cleared  and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelred 
into  horizontal  beds ;  not  a  slope  or  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the  ridges  lies 
unimproved.  There  is  scarcely  a  mountain  whose  base  is  not  washed  by  some 
rapid  torrent,  and  many  of  the  loftiest  bear  populous  villages,  amidst  orchards, 
and  other  plantations  on  their  summits'  and  on  their  sides.  It  ccHubmes  in  its 
extent  the  most  extravagant  tracts  of  rude  nature  and  laborious  art."  * 

Yet  they  have  no  discipline  in  their  armies.  In  their  mode  of  warfare  strata* 
gem  is  more  practised  than  open  assault,  f 

The  appearance  of  the  capital  Teshoo  Loomboo  was  in  a  high  degree  mag- 
nificent, and  tc^ther  with  the  palace  afforded  proofs  of  a  progress  in  the  arts 
which  vied  with  those  of  Hindustan  and  China.  ^ 
Cochin-Chi-  The  inhabitants  of  the  great  Peninsula  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  dis- 
cover, as  far  as  known,  the  uniform  marks  of  a  similar  state  of  society  and 
manners.  The  Cochin-Chinese,  for  example,  who  are  merely  a  separate  commu- 
nity of  the  Chinese  race,  appear  by  no  means  in  civilization  behind  the  Chinese 
and  Hindus.  A  traveller  from  whom  we  have  obtained  a  sensible  though  short 
account  of  some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena,  both  physical  and  moral, 
informs  us,  that  it  is  ^^  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  world.  In  many  parts,** 
he  says,  ^*  the  land  produces  three  crops  of  grain  in  the  year.  All  the  fruits  of 
India  aire  found  here  in  the  greatest  perfection,  with  many  of  those  of  China. 
No  country  in  the  East  produces  richer  or  a  greater  variety  of  articles  proper  for 
carrying  on  an  advantageous  commerce,  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardemoms,  silk 
cotton,  sugar,  Agula  wood,  japan  wood,  ivory,  &c."  § 

The  following  paragraph  describes  an  important  article  of  accommodation,  of 
which  no  resemblance  can  be  found  in  all  China  and  Hindustan.  "  In  this 
valley  we  passed  through'  three  or  four  pretty  villages  pleasantly  situated,  in 
which,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  road,  were  public  houses,  where  tea, 
fruits,  and  other  refreshments  are  sold  to  travellers.  At  noon  we  alighted  at  one 
of  them,  and  partook  of  a  dinner,  which  consisted  of  fowls  cut  into  small  pieces, 
dressed  up  with  a  little  greens  and  salt,  some  fish,  &c.''j| 

*  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  The  agriculture  is  promoted  by  artificial  irriga- 
tion, the  water  being  conveyed  to  the  fields  through  hollow  cylinders,  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees.'    Ibid,  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

:f  Ibid.  j;  Ibid,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

§  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Cochin-China  in  1778  by  Mr.  Chapman,  in  the  Asiat.  An.  Resist, 
for  1801,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  85. 

j  Ibid,  p.  72.    Of  China,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  **  There  are  no  inns  in  any  part  of  this  vast  em« 
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The  appearance  of  the  king  s  court  was  not  only  splendid  but  decorous ;  and  Chap,  X. 
even  the  Kttle  oif  the  country  which  the  travellers  saw  discovered  to  them  large 
cities^  with  streets,  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  paved  with  flat  stonjes,  and  having 
well-built  brick  houses  on  each  side.* 

The  people  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  whether  known  by  the  name  Birmans. 
of  Birmans,  Peguans,  Assamese,  or  Siamese,  partake  strongly  of  the  Hindu 
character,  and  exhibit  only  a  variation  of  the  religion,  laws,  institutions,  and 
manners,  which  prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.     The  great  difference 
consists  in  their  having  adopted  the  heresy,  or  retained  the  primitive  faith  of 
Buddha ;  and  rejected  the  distinction  of  castes.   But  nothing  appears  among  them     ^ 
which  would  lead  to  an  inference  of  any  inferiority  in  their  progress  towards  the. 
attainments  of  civilized  life. 

'  The  Birmans,  we  are  told  by  Symes,  call  their  code  generally  Derma  Sath  or 
Sastra ;  it  is  one  among  the  many  ccmimentaries  on  Menu.  The  Bicman  system 
of  jurisprudence,  he  adds,  is  rejdete  with  sound  morality,  and  in  my  opinion  is 

pire ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly  (for  there  are  resting  places,)  no  inhabited  and  furnished  houses 
where,  in  consideration  of  paying  a  sum  of  money,  a  traveller  may  purchase  the  refreriiment»  of 
comfortable  rest,  and  of  allaying  the  calls  of  hunger.  The  state  of  society  admits  of  no  such: 
acQommodation.  What  they  call  inns  are  mean  hovels,  cOnsiBtiDg  of  bare  walls,  where,  perhaps,  a^ 
traveller  may  procure  his  cup  of  tea  for  a  piece  of  copper  money,  an^  permission  to  pass  the 
night;  but  this  is  the  extent  of  the  comforts  which  such  places  hold  out.*'  Barrow's  China,  p. 
421.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  Indian  choultries ;  empty  buildings,  into  which  the  traveller 
may  retire,  but  into  which  he  must  carry  with  him  every  accommodation,  of  which  he  stands  in 
need.  **  The  Kans,  or  Caravanseras/'  says  Volney,  speaking  o£  another  Asiatic  country,  Syria, 
**  afford  only  cells  for  the  accommodation  of  travell^»,  with  bare  walls,  dust,  and  sometimes  scor- 
pions. The  keeper  gives  the  lodger  a  key  and  a  mat,  and  he  must  find  every  thing  else  himself.** 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  ii.  420.  '^  In  the  inland  towns  and  villages  of  Barbary,  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  house  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  with  a  proper  officer  (the  Maharak  I 
think  they  call  him)  to  attend  it.  Here  persons  are  lodged  and  entertained,  for  one  night,  in  the 
best  manner  the  place  will  aftrd,  at  the  expence  of  the  community.**  Shaw's  Travels,  Pref.  p.  ii. 
*  Chapman's  Voyage,  ubi  supra,  p.  73,  76.  Sir  George  Staunton  says.  Embassy  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, L  389:*'  The  Cochin-Chinese  seemed  sufficiently  dexterous  and  attentive,  thou^  with 
scarcely  any  principles  of  science,  to  make,  on  any  substances  which  promised  to  be  of  use  or 
comfbrt  to  them  in  jNrivate  life,  such  trials  and  experiments,  as  were  likely  to  produce  beneficial 
results.  In  the  cultuie  of  their  lands,  and  in  the  few  manufactures  exercised  amongst  them,  they 
were  not  behind  nations  where  the  sciences  flourish.*'  ^^  TTiough  these  people  possessed  not  sci- 
entifically the  art  of  reducing  the  metallic  ore  into  the  metal,  they  had  attained  the  practice,  for 
example,  of  making  very  good  iron,  as  well  as  of  manufacturing  it  afterwards,  into  match-locks, 
spears,  and  other  weapons.  Their  earthenware  was  very  neat.  Their  dexterity  appeared  in  every- 
operation  they  undertook :"  p.  387* 
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Book  IL   distinguished  above  every  other  Hindoo  commentary  for  pa^icuity  and  good 
^■'•v— — ^  sense.     It  provides  speciJficaUy  for  almost  every  species  of  crime  that  can  be  com- 
mitted, and  adds  a  copious  chapter  of  precedents  and  decisions,  to  guide  the  in- 
experienced in  cases  where  there  is  doubt  and  difficulty.     Trial  by  ordeal  and 
imprecation  are  the  only  absurd  passages  in  the  book.* 

"  There  is  no  country  of  the  East/'  says  the  same  author,  "  jp  which  the 
royal  establishment  is  arranged  with  more  minute  attention  than  in  the  Birman 
court ;  it  is  splendid  without  being  wasteful,  and  numerous  without  confusioaTf 

Their  literature  appears  to  be  as  extensive  and  curious,  as  that  of  the  Hindus* 
They  have  numerous,  and  copious  libraries ;  the  books,  says  Colonel  Symes, 
*^  upon  divers  subjects ;  more  on  divinity  than  on  any  other ;  but  history,  muGdCy 
medicine,  painting,  and  romance,  had  their  separate  treatises."  t 
Assamese.  Qf  the  kingdom  of  Assam  we  possess  not  many  accounts ;  but  what  we  have 

yield  evidence  to  the  same  effect  In  the  Alemgeemameh  of  Mohammed  Cazim, 
is  a  descrq>tion  of  Assam,  which  has  been  traiislated  by  Henry  Vansittart,  Esq. 
and  presented  to  us  in  several  publications.  We  are  there  told  that  the  country, 
at  least  in  many  places,  is  ^*  well  inhabited,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  tillage ; 
that  it  presents,  on  every  side,  charming  prospects  of  ploughed  fields,  harvestSp. 
gardens,  and  groves."  ^ 

^  As  the  country  is  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  a  high  and  broad  causeway 
has  been  raised,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  firom  Salagereh  to  Ghergong, 
which  is  the  only  uncultivated  ground  to  be  seen :  each  side  of  this  road  is 
planted  with  shady  bamboos,  the  tops  of  which  meet  and  are  entwined/'  ||  And 
this  is  more  than  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Hindustan,  before  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors. 

"  The  silks  are  excellent,  and  resemble  those  of  China.  They  are  successful 
in  embroidering  with  flowers,  and  hi  weaving  velvet,  and  tautband,  which  is  a 
species  of  silk  of  which  they  make  tents  and  kenauts."** 

The  bigotted  and  intolerant  Mussulman,  however,  who  finds  no  excellence 

*  Symes'  Embassy  to  Ava,  ii*  S26*— -The  following,  too,  are  abundantly  similar  to  corresponding 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Hmdus.  The  Birmans,  in  some  poinU  of  their  disposition,  disphiy 
the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  and  in  others  all  the  humanity  and  tenderness  of  polidied  life.  They 
inflict  the  most  savage  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  As  invaders,  desolation  marks  their  track ;  for 
they  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.    But  at  home  they  assume  a  different  character.    Ibid. 

flbid.  tIbid.iU.96. 

f  See  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Assam,  &c.  Asiat.  An.  Register  for  1800,  Miscellaneous 
Tracto,  p.  43. 

D  Ibid.  ♦•  Ibid. 
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whei^  be  finds  not  his  fidth,  discorers  no  qnafities  but  evil  ones  in  tbe  minds  of  Chap.  X. 
the  Assamese.     "  They  do  not  adopt,"  he  says,  **  any  mode  of  worship  practised  ^^— v^— ^ 
either  hy  heathens  or  Mahomedans ;  nor  do  they  concur  in  any  of  the  known 
sects,  which  prevail  amongst  mankind.     They  are  a  base  and  unprincipled 
nation,  and  have  no  fixed  religion ;  they  follow  no  rule  but  that  of  their  own  in- 
dinations,  and  make  the  approbation  of  their  own  vicious  minds  the  test  of  the 
pitqpriety  of  their  actions."*    Such  are  the  distorted  views,  presented  to  an  igno- 
nmt  mind  through  the  medium  of  a  dark  and  malignant  religion,  of  a  people 
cultivating  the  ground  to  great  perfection,  and  forming  a  dense  populaticm. 
Among  otiier  strokes  of  the  vileness  which  he  beheld  in  them,  is  the  following : 
^  The  base  inhabitants,  firom  a  congenial  impulse,  are  fond  of  seeing  and  keeping 
asses,  and  buy  and  seU  them  at  a  high  price."f    Yet  he  speaks  in  lofty  terms  of 
the  royal  magmficence  of  the  court.     **  The  Rajahs  of  this  country  have  always 
raised  the  crest  of  pride  and  vain  glory,  and  displayed  an  ostentatious  appearance 
of  grandeur,  and  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  and  servants."    And  he  ex- 
presses himself  with  mingled  horror  and  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  supe- 
riority of  the  Assamese  in  war.    ''  They  have  not  bowed  the  head  of  submission 
and  obedience,  nor  have  they  paid  tribute  or  submission  to  the  most  powerful 
monarch ;  but  they  have  curbed  the  ambition,  and  checked  the  concpiests,  of  the 
most  victorious  princes  of  Hindustan."    Several  armies  firom  Bengal,  which  had 
been  sent  to  conquer  them,  having  been  cut  off,  of  some  of  which  scarce  even 
tidings  had  ever  been  received,  **  the  natives  of  Hindustan  consider  them  wizards 
and  magicians,  and  pronounce  the  name  of  that  country  in  all  then*  incantations 
and  coontar-channs :  they  say,  that  eveiy  person  "v^o  sets  his  foot  there  is  under 
the  influence  of  witchcraft,  and  cannot  find  the  road  to  return."^ 

The  admiration  which  the  Greeks,  no  very  accurate  observers  of  foreign  The  andent 
manners,  expressed  of  the  Egyptians,  and  which  other  nations  have  so  implicitly  ^^^P^^™* 
borrowed  at  their  hands,  not  a  little  resembles  the  admiration  among  Europeans 
which,  has  so  kmg  {arevailed  with  regard  to  the  Hindus.  The  penetrating  force 
of  modem  intelligence  has  pierced  the  doud;  and  while  it  has  disfdayed  to  us  the 
state  of  Egyptian  civilization  in  its  true  colours,  exhibits  a  people  who,  standing 
cm  a  level  with  so  many  cdebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  Ass3rrians,  Babylonians, 
Persian,  Arabians,  correspcnkL  in  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  particular  state  of 

*  See  Description  of  the  Kbgdom  of  Aasam,  Sec  Ami.  An.  Register  for  1800,  Miscellimeous 
Tracts,  p.  45..    , 

t  Ibid.  X  Ihid.  p.  47,  48. 
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society,  with  the  people  of  Hindustan.  The  evidence  has  beta  weighed  by  'm 
cool  and  dispassionate  judge,  in  the  following  manner :  '^  I  see  nothing/*  says  the 
President  Gk)guet,  "  in  the  Egyptians  that  can  serve  to  distinguish  them  in  a 
manner  very  advantageous ;  I  even  think  myself  authorized  to  refiise  them  the 
greatest  part  of  the  eulogies  that  have  been  always  so  liberally  bestowed  u{x>a 
them.  The  Egyptians  did  invent  some  arts  and  some  sciences,  but  they  never 
had  the  ingenuity  to  bring  any  of  their  discoveries  to  perfiection.  I  have  exposed 
their  want  of  taste,  and  I  venture  to.  say,  of  talent,  in  architecture,  in  sculpture^ 
and  in  painting.  Their  manner  of  practising  physic  was  absurd  and  ridiculous 
The  knowledge  they  had  of  geometry  and  astronomy  was  but  very  imperfect. 
Their  discoveries  are  far  enough  from  entering  into  any  comparison  with  those 
which  the  Greeks  made  afterwards  in  those  two  sciences.  In'  fine,  the  Egj^tian^ 
have  had  neither  genius,  ardour^  nor  talent,  for  commerce,  or  for  the  marine  and' 
military  art. 

*'  As  to  civil  laws,  and  political  constitutions,  the  Egyptians  had  indeed  s(»ne 
Tery  good  ones ;  but  otherwise  there  reigned  in  their  government  a  multitude  of 
abuses  and  essential  defects,  authorized  by  the  laws  and  by  their  fundamental 
principles  of  government. 

^*  As  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  people*  we  have  seen  to  what  a 
height  indecency  and  debauchery  were  carried  in  their  religious  feasts  and  puUic 
ceremonies.  The  public  cult  which  a  nation  fixes  to  honour  the  Deity,  bears  the- 
stamp  of  that  nation's  character. .  Neither  was  the  morality  of  the  Egyptians.* 
extremely  pure ;  we  may  even  affirm,  that  it  offended  against  the  first  rules  of 
rectitude  and  prolnty.  We  see  that  the  Egyptians  bore  the  highest  blame  of 
covetousness,  of  ill  faith,  of  cunnkig,  and  of  roguery.  , 

^  It  appears  to  me  to  result  from  $31  these  fistcts,  that  the  Egyptians  were  a 
people  industrious  enough,  but,  as  to  the  rest,  without  taste,  without  genius 
without  discernment ;  a  people  who  had  only  ideas  of  grandeur  ill  understood  ; 
and  whose  progress  in  all  the  different  parts  of  human  knowledge  never  rose 
beyond  a  flat  mediocrity ;  knavish  into  the  bargain,  and  crafty,  soft)  lazy,  cow-' 
ardly,  and  submissive ;  and  who,  having  perfitfmed  some  exploits  to  boast  of  in 
distant  times,  were  ever  after  subjected  by  whoever  would  undertake  to  subdue 
them ;  a  people  again,*  vain  and  foolish  enough  to  despise  other  nations  without 
knowing  them  :  Superstitious  to  ^cess,  singularly  addicted  to  judicial  astrology, 
extravagantly  besotted  with  an  absurd  and  monstrous  theology.  Does  not  tim 
representation  sufficiently  authorize  us  to  say,  that  all  that  science,  that  wisdom^ 
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itnd  that  philosophy,  so  boosted  of  in  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  but  imposture  and  Chap.  X. 
juggling,  capable  of  imposing  only  on  people  so  little  enlightened,  or  so  strongly     '   ^^ 
prisjudioed,  as  were  anciently  the  Greeks  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians."** 

The  sagacity  of  Adam  Smith  induced  him,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to 
detKf  the  supposed  proof  of  any  high  attainments  among  those  andent  nations, 
and  to  dedare,  though  with  hesitancy,  his  inclination  to  the  opposite  opinion. 

*^  It  was  in  Greece,  and  in  the  Grecian  colonies,  that  the  first  philosopliers  of  iiie  eustenoe 
whose  doctrine  we  have  any  distinct  account,  appeared.     Law  and  order  seem  proof  of  low 
indeed  to  have  been  established  in  the  great  mcmarchies  of  Aaa  and  Egypt,  long  ^^'  ^^<^ 
before  they  had  any  footing  in  Greece :  Yet  after  all  that  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  whether  there  ever  was  in 
those  nations  any  thing  which  deserved  the  name  of  sdence,  or  whether  that 
despotism  which  b  more  destructive  of  leisure  and  security  than  anarchy  itself^ 
and  which  prevailed  over  all  the  East,  prevented  the  growth  of  philosophy,  is  a 
question  which,  for  want  of  monuments,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  predsbn."!    To  leave  the  subject  even  in  this  state  of  doubt  was  but  a  conv- 

*  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  part  ill.  book  vi.  ch.  ii.  He  adds,  **  I  should  be  greatly  tempted  to 
compare  this  nation  with  the  Chinese.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  and  conformity  is  to  be 
perceived  between  one  people  and  the  other."  Ibid.  Had  the  Hindus  been  then  as  fully  described 

«  as  they  are  now,  he  would  have  found  a  much  more  remarkable  similarity  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians. — ^Exa£^;eration  was  long  in  quitting  its  hold  of  Egjrpt.  At  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
conquest,  in  the  serendi  century,  **  We  may  read/'  (says  Gibbon,  ix.  446)  ^*  in  the  gravest 
authors,  that  Egypt  was  crowded  with  20,000  cities  or  villajles:  that^  exclusive  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs,  the  Copts  almie  were  found,  on  the  assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary  subjects,  or  twenty 
millions  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age:  thai  three  hundred  millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annu- 
ally paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  Caliph.**  He  adds  in  a  note,  <<  And  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed 
without  scruple  by  d'Herbelot,  Arbuthnot,  and  De  Guignes.  They  might  allege  the  not  less 
extravagant  liberality  of  Apptan,  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemies ;  an  annual  income  of  185,  or  near  300 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  Egyptian  or  the  Alexandrian  talent.** 
If  this  be  wonderful,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  lumps  swallowed  by  the  admirers  of  the  Hindus  ? 
Voltaire  remarks,  **  Que  les  Egyptiens  tant  vant^s  pour  leurs  lois,  leUrs  connaissances,  et  leurs 
pyramides,  n'avaient  presque  jamais  ct6  qu*un  peuple  esclave,  superstitieux  et  ignorant,  dont  tout 

«  le  merite  avait  consist^  Ii  elever  des  rangs  inutiles  de  pierres  les  unes  sur  les  autres  par  Tordre  de 
leurs  tyrans ;  qu'en  batissant  leurs  palais  superbes  ils  n*avaient  jamais  su  seuleraent  former  une 
vo(ite ;  qu*ils  ignoraient  la  coupe  de  pierres;  que  toute  leur  architecture  consistait  k  poser  de 
longues  pierres  plates  sur  des  piliers  sans  proportion ;  que  Faneienne  Egypte  n*a  jamais  eu  une 
statue  tolerable  que  de  la  main  des  Grecs ;  que  ni  les  Gfbcs  ni  les  Remains  n*ont  jamais  daign6 
traduire  un  seul  livre  des  Egyptiens ;  que  les  elemens  de  geometric  composes  dans  Alexandrie  le 
furent  par  un  Grec,  etc  etc. ...  on  n'apergoit  dans  les  lois  de  TEgypte  que  celles  d'un  peuple  trds 
borne."  Voltaire,  Supplement  h  TEssai  sur  les  Moeurs,  &c.  Remarque  Premier, 
f  Essay  on  the  History  of  Astronomy,  p.  27. 
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Book  II.  promise  with  pc^ular  opimon>  and  with  his  own  imperfect  views.  Tlie  cuciim* 
stances  handed  down  to  us,  compared  with  the  circumstanced  of  other  nations, 
aff<Mrded  materials  for  a  very  satisfactory  determination.  The  opinion  by  which 
he  supports  his  disbelief  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Asia  is  at  aoce  philan- 
thropic and  profound ;  That  '^  despotii^m  is  more  destrudive  of  leisure  and  secu«^ 
rity,  and  more  adverse  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  than  anarchy  itself.'^ 


,  / 


BOOK  III. 


THE  MAHOMEDANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Ffwn  the  fint  Jmxmon  of  In£a  by  the  Nations  in  the  North,  till  the 
^  espulsUm  of  the  Gaznewde  dynasty. 

JIlT  the  time  when  the  nations  of  Europe  opened  their  cotnmunicatian  with    Chap.I. 
India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  people  whom  we  have  now  described  had  ''•— v-*--^ 
for  a  number  of  ages  been  subject  to  a  race  of  foreigners.     That  subjection, 
thoufirh  it  had  not  sreatly  altered  the  texture  of  native  sodetv,  had  introduced  The  Hmdos 
^Tfcna.  teto  ».ierf  the  prindpd  dep.«»«»l.  of  *Ue,  L  gi«n  the  mffi- S^SSL"^ 
taiy  command  to  foreigners ;  and  had  mixed  with  the  population  a  prqx>rtion  of  ^^^J||'^^^^^ 


a  peojde  differing  from  them  considerably,  in  manners,  character,  and  religion. 
The  political  state  of  India,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  a  Mahomedan  government, 
supported  by  a  Mahomedan  force,  over  a  Hindu  populatiqn. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Hindustan  have  at  all  times  been  subject  to  in-  Thenorti^^ett 

,  _  ,         <■  .  .  «  »  ,  provinces  of 

cursions  and  conquest,  by  the  nations  contiguous  to  them  on  the  north-west.  India  early 
The  Scythians,  that  is,  the  nide  nations  on  the  east  of  Persia,  conquered,  we  are  foni^^k^. 
tdd  by  Justin,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Egypt,  about 
1,500  years  before  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.    And  we  know 
that  in  the  vast  empire  of  Darius  Hystaspes  as  much  of  India  was  included,  as  Darius  ^Jt^ 
constituted  one,  and  that  the  most  valuable,  of  his  twenty  satrapies.    The  exact  ^^' 
limits  of  the  Indian  satrapy  are  unknown ;  but  from  the  account  which  Hero- 
dotus gives  of  its  tribute,  far  exeeeding  that  of  any  of  the  rest,  the  extent  of  it 
cannot  have  been  smalL   Major  Rennel  supposes  that  it  may  have  reached  as  far 
as  Delhi,  and  have  included  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  or  countiy  watered  by  the 

VOL*  L  3  Q 
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Book  IIL  five  branches  of  the  Indus^  together  with  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  the  tract  of 

^^"■^^>^'"~*'  country  which  lies  along  the  Indus  to  the  sea.* 

Alexander.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  succeeded  to  those  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  seem  not  to  have  extended  so  far  in  India,  as  the  previous 
possessions  of  Darius ;  since  his  career  was  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis, 
or  modem  Beyah,  the  last  of  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus ;  whence  returning 

Seleacos.  to  the  Hydaspes,  he  passed  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  Seleucus,  the  successor 
of  Alexander  in  Upper  Asia,  not  only  received,  but  endeavoured  to  augftent, 
the  acquisitions  made  by  that  conqueror  in  India.  He  gained  victories  over 
Sandracottos^  the  sovereign  of  a  people  living  on  the  Ganges.  But,  as  he  was 
recalled  to  the  defence  of  another  part  of  his  dominions  against  Antigonus,  he 
made  peace  with  the  Indian ;  and  the  limits  established  between  them  are  not 
ascertained*! 

BactiiA.  Among  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander,  by  the 

dfissenabns.  of  his  followers,  was.  Bacbda,  This  district  was  part  of  that  great 
range  of  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  Media  and  Persia,  fix)m  the  lake  Aral 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  the  power  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had 
added  to  their  extensive  dominions.  The  people  of  this  intermediate  region 
seem  to  have  possessed  an  intermediate  sti^  of  civilization  between  the  Tartar 
or  Scythian  tribes  which  bordered  with  them  on  the  east,  and  the  people  of  the 
Assyrian,  or  Persian  empire  which  was  contiguous  to  them  on  the  west.  Amon^ 
these  people  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  Bactrians  were  distin- 
guished, and  at  an  early  period^  by  superior  progress  in  the  knowledge  and 
other  acquirements  of  civilized  men.  Among  the  numerous  S^roasters,  with 
whom  Persian  story  abounds,  one  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Bactria,  cotem- 

*  RenneFs  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  505.  The  Major,  who  is  here  puzzled  with  a  mis* 
transhttion  of  600,  for  d60,  corrects  the  hyperbolical  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  tribute, 
though  he  doubts  not  it  was  great.  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  94, 95.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  c^ 
porhaps  improbable,  that  Cyrus  mibdued  part  of  India.  Herodotus,^  who  knew  India,  says  diat 
his  General,  Harpagus,  subdued  one  part  of  Asia,  and  he  another,  wu9  Ah  nmrm^fH^iMf^j  mi  miy 
leuftuu  .•.•••  ^Mrm  r»  rm  nnifw  vjnx^tfm  M-aiVtrf.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  147.  Justin  says  that 
Cyrus,  having  reduced  Asia,  and  the  East  in  general^  carried  war  into  Scythia :  lib.  i.  cap.  S. 
Xenophon  says  expressly,  nj^i  A  mm  Bwcr^Mr  wa  ht^.  Cyri  Institut.  lib.  L  cap.  i.  The  Persian 
hialorians  describe  the  Persians,  in  the  early  ages,  as  ehiefly  occupied  by  wars  in  Turan  and 
India. 

f  The  notices  relating  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  afd  hia  successors  in  India  are  collected 
in  Robertson^s  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  and  Gillies'  History  of  the  World.  Strabo 
and  Arrian  are  the  authorities  from  whom  almost  eveiy  thing  we  know  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Greeks  in  Indiai  is  borrowed. 
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porai7  with -Niiiiis ;  and  to  have  invented  magic;  liiat  is,  to  have  be^n  the  ob-  Chaf.  1/ 
ject  of  admiration  on  account  of  his  knowledge.  Of  the  eastern  nations  added 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Persian  kings,  the  Bactrians  were  the  nearest  to  India, 
and  were  only  separated  from  it  by  that  range  of  mountains,  in  which  the  Indus 
and  the  Qxus  imd  their  respective  sources*.  Bactria  as  well  as  India  were  among 
the  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  wbidb,  fiell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus.  In- 
the  reign,  however,  of  his  son  or  grandson,  the  governor  of  the  Bactrian  prd-^ 
vince- threw '  off  his  dependence  iqion  the  SeleacidsB;  and  a  separate  Greek 
kingdom  was  erected  in  that  country;  about  dxty-nine  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  The  Persian  dominions  in  India  seem  to  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Bactria,  and  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  same  usurper.  The  Greek 
soverei^is  of  Bactria  became  masters  of  an  extensive  empire ;  and  assumed  the' 
proud  title  of  King  of  Kings;  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchs  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  They  carried  on  various  wars  with  India ; 
and  extended  tiieir  conquests  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  l%e  limits  o3 
their  dominions  in  that  direction  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  One  of 
those  great  movements  in  central  or  eastern  Tartary,  whidh  precipitates  the 
eastern  barbarians  upon  the  coittitries  of  the  west,  brought  an  irresistible  tois 
rent  ci  that  people  across  the  Jaxartes,  about  186  years  befiire  the  Christian 
era,  which,  pouring  itself  out  upon  Bactxia,  overwhelmed  the  Grecian  tno^ 
narchy,  after  it  had  lasted  nearly  180  years.^ 
About  the  same  period  that  the  successors  of  Alexanda*  lost  the  kingdom  of 

*  A  curious  hisUHsy  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  has  been  compiled  by  Bajesy  entided 
Historia  regni  Grscorom  Ractriani.  In  this,  and  in  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  Diod.  lib.  xv.  and  Justin,  Kb. 
zlL  the  only  remaining  memorials  of  this  kingdom  are  to  be  found.  The  progress  of  the  barba* 
nans  by  whom  it  was  destroyed  has  been  traced  by  De  Guignes,  Mem.  de  Literat.  xxv*  17, 
and  HisL  de  Huns,  passim,  Herodotus  says  that  those  of  the  Indians^  whose  mode  of  life  most 
resembled  that  of  the  Bactrians,  were  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Indians,  (lib.  iil.  cap.  103)  which 
would  seem  to  indicates  nearer  affinity  between  the  Hindus,  and  their  Bactiian  nei^bours,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  There  is  some  confusion  however  in  this  part  of  Herodotus,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
know  whether  he  means  the  people  called  Indians  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  or  those  beyond  the  Indus, 
when  he  says  they  were  like  the  Bactrians.  He  distbguishes  them  from  the  Indians  living  rpet 
f«rM  Mvi/MP,  by  saying  they  were  contiguous  to  the  dty  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyan  territory,  and 
lying  Kf^fitfimf  mh/aw  (lib.  ill.  cap.  102)  but  (cap.  93  of  the  same  book)  he  says  that  the  Paetyanlen- 
ritory  is  contiguous  to  Annenia>  and  the  countries  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Yet  in  another  place  {lib*  iv, 
cap.  44)  he  says  thalScylax  settmg  out  fiem  the  ci^  Cdspatyrus,  and  the  Pactyan  territory,  sailed 
down  the  Indus  eastward  to  the  sea.  And  Rennel  places  Caspatyrus  and  Pactya  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Indus,  aboat  the  regions  of  Cabuland  Cashmare*  Kennel's  Mem.  Introd.  p.^xiis. 
Rennel's  Herodot.  sect.  12. 
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Book  m.  Bactria,  the  misconduct  of  a  governor  in  the  distant  provinces  bordering  on  tbe 
Caspian  Sea»  raised  up  a  military  chief  who  excited'  the  rude  and  turbulent  in-i^ 
habitants  to  revolt,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Parthian  kingdom ;  a  power 
which  soon  possessed  itself  of  Media,  and  finally  stripped  the  descendants  of  Se- 
leucus  of  almost  all  that  they  possessed  £rom  the  Tigris  eastwards.  The  rebel- 
lion of  the  Parthians  is  placed  about  the  year  S56  hekfre  Christ ;  and  the  k]ng» 
of  Syria  maintained  from  that  time  a  struggling  and  declining  existence,  till 
they  finally  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  Syria  was  ^ected  into  a 
province  sixty-four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.* 

The  descendants  of  the  Parthian  rebel,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Arsa- 
cides,  held  the  sceptre  of  Persia  till  the  year  of  Christ  226*  The  iXMsession  of 
enapire  produced  amoiig  them,  as  it  usually  produces  among  the  princes  of  the 
East,  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  govemioient,  and  sulgugation  to  ease  and  plea- 
sure ;  when  a  popular  and  enterprising  subject,  availing  ^imj9df  of  the  general 
dissatisfiiction,  turned  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon  hamsd^  and  having  dellironed 
The  Sassa-      Ids  master,  substituted  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  to  the  house  of  Arsaoes.    As 

usual,  the  first  princes  of  ttiis  line  were  active  and  valiant ;  and  their  empire  6z« 
tended  firom  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  mountainous  ridge  which 
divided  the  kingdom  of  Bactria  firom  the  Scythians  of  the  East.  To  what  es* 
tent  their  power  was  carried  over  the  ancient  soil  of  the  Hindus,  does  not  ap^ 
pear ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  tftit  the  territory  west  of  the-Indus,  fi:x>m  the 
time  when  it  was  first  established  into  a  Persian  satrapy,  in  the  reign  of  Darius^ 
owned  no  more  the  caste  who  sprung  from  the  arm  of  the  Creator. '  Bactria 
was  numbered  as  one  amotg  the  four  provinces  of  the  great  Chosites,  who 
teigned  fh)m  the  year  531  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  year  571>  and  was  deno* 
minated  Ring  of  Persia  and  of  India.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes,  who  was 
deposed  in  628,  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  line  of  the  Sassanides ;  for, 
after  a  few  years  of  tumult  and  distraction^  the  irresistible  arms  of  the  succes* 
SOTS  of  Mahomet  were  directed  toward  Persia,  and  quickly  reduced  it  under  the 
power  of  the  Caliphs.f 

*  What  is  known  to  us  from  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  auffaon,  of  die  Parthian  empire,  i»  mdus- 
trioudy  collected  in  GiUies^Hist  of  the  World;  from  the  oriental  writers  by  D*Herbelot,  Bibliotk 
OrienU  ad  verba  Arschak,  Arminiah.    See  also  Gibbon,  i.  316. 

t  In  Gibbon,  vols.  vii.  yni.  ix«  the  reader  will  find  a  dight  sketch,  correctly  but  quaintly  given,  of 
this  portion  of  the  Persian  history.    Gibbon's  first  object  unfortunately  was  to  inspire  admiratioa 
of  the  writer;  to  impart  knowledge  of  the  subject  only  his  second.    The  results  of  the  Persiaii 
records  (if  such  they  may  be  called)  are  careftdly  collected  in  D'Heibelbt,  Bibliotbeque  Orient, 
under  the  several  tides. 
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in  the  year  6S2,  Caled»  the  lieutenant  of  Abubeker,  entered  Pa*sia.     In  a   Chap.  I. 
tew  years  the  standards  of  the  Faithful  were  carried  to  the  furthest  limits  of  irT^^^TT^ 
Bactria,  and  pushing  once  more  the  shepherds  of  the  East  beyond  the  Jaxartes, 
rendered  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  in  that  direction  conterminous  with  the 
Peisian  monarchy  in  its  proudest  days.* 

The  possession  of  empire  required,  as  usual^  but  a  few  generations  to  relax 
the  minds  of  the  sucoesaors  of  Mahomet,  and  render  them  as  u|p£t  as  their  pre* 
decessors'for  any  better  use  of  power,  than  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  them- 
selves in  Uie  pleasures  which  it  commands. 

The  tribes  of  Tartar,  ior  Scythian  shepherds  from  the  centre  of  Asia^  un- 
settled, fierce,  and  warlike,  had  fit>m  the  earliest  ages  proved  dangerous  and 
encroaching  neighbours  to  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Persia.  Pushed  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  and  Imaus,  by  Gyrus,  and  the  xnxae  warlike  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus^ 
they  were  ever  ready,  as  soon  as  the  reign  of  a  weak  prince  enfeeUed  the  powers 
of  government,  to  make  fonnidaUe  incursions,  and  generally  held  possession  of 
the  provinces  whidi  they  over-ran,  till  a  renewal  of  vigour  in  the  government 
made  them  retire  vrithin  their  anciait  lindts.  We  are  informed  by  Polybius  that 
a  tribe  of  Nomades,  ox  shepherds  whom  he  calls  Aspasians,  forced  their  way 
across  the  Qxus,  and  took  possession  of  Hyrcania,  even  in  the  reign  of  .An- 
tiochus.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  body  oi  Tartars  overwhelmed  Bactria 
dbout  120  years  before  Christ  And.  about  100  years  subsequent  to  the  ChristiaD 
era,  a  portion  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Huns,  who  had  been  forced  by  a  vie* 
torious  tribe  from  their  native  seat  behind  the  wall  of  China,  penetrated  inta 
Sogdiana,  the  country  between  the  Qxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  toward  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  there  established  themselves  under  the  titles  of  me  Eutha* 
Ktes,  Nephthalites,  and  White  Huns.  After  these  irruptions,  the  more  vigorous 
of  th^  princes  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  reduced  Sogdiana,  as  well  as  Bactria, 
to  occasional  obedience ;  but  without  expdling  the  new  inhabitants,  and  without 
acquiring  any  permanent  dominion.  In  the  cultivated  provinces  in  which  they 
settled,  the  savage  Tartars  acquired  a  degree  of  civilization ;  and  when  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  followers  of  Mahomed,  felt  so  little  attachment  to  their  andent 
religion,  as  immediately  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour^  by  adopting 
the  faith,  of  their  conquerors*! 

*  GibboDy  ix.  S64 ;  D*Herbeloty  Bibliotheque  Orient,  ad  verb. 

t  Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  x*;  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huds>  torn*  iL ;  Gibbon's  Boman  Empire,,  nr^ 
867. 
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Book  III.  When  the  government  of  the  Caliphs  b^;an  to  lose  it$  yigoor,  a  tribe  of 
^^TT^MM  '^^^^'^^^^^  originally  situated  in  the  Alti  mountains,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Turks,  had  acquired  extraordinary  power*  They  had  in  a  series  of  wars  subdued 
the  neighbouring  tribes^  and  extended  their  sway,  that  species  of  sway  which  it 
TheTaherites,  is  Competent  to  a  pasturing  people  to  exercise  or  to  sustain,  over  a  great. portion 
Sainanide».*°  ^  t^e  Tartars  of  Asia.*  When  the  military  virtues  of  the  Arabians  sunk  beneath 
the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  possession  of  power,  the  Caliphs  sought  to 
infuse  vigour  into  their  effeminate  armies,  by  a  mixture  of  fierce  and  hardy  Turks. 
Adventurers  of  that  nation  were  raised  to  the  command  of  armies,  and  of 
provinces ;  and  a  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers  was  appointed  to  surround  the  person 
of  the  monarch.  When  weakness  was  felt  at  the  centre  of  the  empire ;  the 
usurpation  of  independence  by  the  governors  of  the  distant  provinces  was  a 
natural  result  The  first,  by  whom  this  resolution  was  adopted,  was  T4iher, 
Governor  of  Chorasan,  the  province  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Oxus. 
He  and  his  posterity,  under  the  title  of  Taherites,  enjoyed  sovereignty  in  that 
province  fit>m  the  year  813  to  the  year  872*  The  son  of  a  brazier,  called  in 
Arabian  Soffar,  who  rose  (a  common  occurrence  in  the  East)  through  the  differeoC 
stages  of  military  adventure,  to  be  the  head  and  captain  of  an  army,  supplanted 
the  Taherites,  and  substituted  his  own  family,  called  from  their  origm  Soffarides, 
in  the  government  of  Chorasan  and  Transoxiana.  The  Soffiuides  were  displaced 
by  a  similar  adventurer,  who  established  the  house  of  the  Samanides,  altera 
period,  according  to  the  varying  accounts, .  of  either  34  or  57  years,  fi^m  the 
elevation  of  the  Brader.  The  Samanides  are  cdebrated  by  the  Persian  histo- 
rians for  their  love-of  justiee.  and  learning ;  they  extended  their  sway  over  the 
eastern  provinces  -of.  Persia,  from  the  Jaxartes  to  the  Indus, .  and  ifei^gned  till 
after  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  era«f 

The  Taherites,  the  Sk^arides,  and -Samanides  usurped,  only  the  •  eastern  pro* 
vinces  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  the  provinces  which,  being  the  nearest  to  the 
turbulent  and  warlike  tribes  of  shepherds,  and  most  exposed  to  their  incursions^ 
were  of  the  least  importance  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia.  Three  adventurers, 
brothers,  called,  fit>m  the  name  of  their  &ther,  the  Bowides,  rose  to  power  in  the 
provinces  extending  westward'  fitmi  Chorasan,  along  the  chores  of  the  .Casq[)ian 

*  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  the  Turkish  horde  may  be.  collected  from  Abulghazi, 
Hist.  Geoealogique  des  Tatars;  De  Guignes,  Hist.  des'Huns;  and  D'Herbelot,  Biblioih*  Orient. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  vii.  284,  throws  a  glance  at  the  leading  facts. 

f  See  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  nd  verb.  Thaher^  S(^r,  et  Saman ;  Gibbon,  x.  80 ;  De 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  i.  401^106* 
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9ea»  about  the  year  815  of  the  H^;ira,  or  927  of  Chrilit.    This  d3masty  con-    Chap.  I. 
sisted  of  aeventeen  successive  and  powerful  princes,  who  reigned  till  the  year  ^^^T^i^ 
1056.    They  conquered  the    provinces  of  Gilan,  Mazenderan,  Erak,  Fars» 
Kerman,  Khosistan,  Ahvaz,  Tabaiestan,  and  Georgian ;  and  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  Caliphs,  to  whom  they  left  only  a  shadow  of  authority.* 

About  the  year  of  Christ  967,  Subuctagi,  a  servant  of  the  Samanides,  was  The  Ghazae- 
appointed  governor  of  the  Indian  province  of  Candahar,  or  Ghazna,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Persian  writers ;  from  the  name  of  the  capital  GhiznL  Having 
raised  himself  from  the  condition  of  a  Turkish  slave  to  such  a  d^ree  of  powar  as 
made  it'  dangerous  to  recall  him  from  his  government,  he  left  it  to  his  son  Mah- 
mood,  who  asserted  his  independence ;  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ghazne^ 
vide&  Mahmood  subverted  the'throne  of  the  Samanides^  reduced  to  a  shadow  Mafamood. 
the  power  of  the  Bowides,  and  reigned  from  the  Tigris  ta  the  Jaxartes.  He  also 
made  extensive  conquests  towards  the  south ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  in 
that  direction  bore  the  crescent  beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  tiie  Persian  emjHre, 
and  kid  the  foundatLon  of  the  Mahomedan  thrones  in  India,  we  are  now 
arrived  at  the  period  when  the  MahcMnedan.  history  of  India  begins*! 

The  northern  provinces  of  India,.  Cabul,  Candahar,  Multan,  and  the  Punjab, 
appear,  from  the  days  .of  Darius  Hystaspes,  to  have  foUowed  the  destiny  of 
Bactria,  Chorasan^  and  Transoxiana,  the  eastern  appendages  of  Persia,  and, 
excepting  some  short  intervals,  to  have  been  always  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke: 
Even  the  White  Huns^  who  estaMbshed  themselves  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  river 
Qxus,  and  in  Bactria,  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
advanced  into  India,  and.inthe  second  century  were  masters  as  &r  as  Larice  or 
Guzerat.  t  -Mahmood  was  already  master  of  tiie  domimons  of  the  Samamdes,  and 
of  all  the  eastern  provinces  that  had  oocasionalfy  owned  allegiance  to  the  Persian 
throne ;  when  he  first,  says  the  Persian  historian^  '^  turned  his  &ce  to  India."  hmden  India* 
This  expedition,  of  which  the  year  1000  of  the  Christiaa  era  is  assigned  as  the 
date,  seems  to  have  been  solely  intended  to  confirm  or  restore  the  obedience  of 
the  governors  who  had  subnuttM  to  his  father,  or  been  aocustomed  to  obey  the 
masters  of  eastern  Pensia;  and  few  ofitspaiticulars^hafvebedn  thought  worthy  of 


^  IXHeibdot^  Biblioth.  Orient,  ad  oeri.  Buiah. 

f  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  ad  verb.  Sebectegh^,  Mahmoud,  Gaznaviah ;  Ferishta,  by 
jycfW,  i.  41/  2d  Ed.  in  4to. 

X  The  origin  and  progresg  of  the  Indo-^Seytlue  are  traced  in  D'An^ille'surTInde,  p.  18,  45,  and 
69,  &c  His  authorities  are  drawn  from  Dionys.  Perieget*.  10S9,  with  theCoBamentaiy  of  Eusta* 
thius,  and  Coamas,  Topograph,  Christ,  libt  ix» 
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Book  III.  record.  He  renewed  bis  invasion  the  succeeding  year ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as 
^^"■v^  to  alarm  a  prince  who  reigned  at  Lahore ;  a  dty,  on  one  of  the  most  eastern 
branches  of  the  Indus,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  small  kingdom.  This  prince, 
called  by  the  Persian  historians  Jeipal,  or  Gepal,  met  him,  with  his  whole  army, 
and  was  defeated.  It  was,  according  to.  the  teme  historians,  a  custom  or  law  of 
the  Hindus,  that  a  prince,  twice  defeated  by  Mahomedan  arms,  was  unworthy  to 
reign ;  and  as  this  misfortune  had  happened  to  Jdpal,  who  had  formerly  yielded 
to  Subuctagi,  he  resigned  the  throne  to  his  son  Anundpaul,  and  burnt  hiinsetf 
alive  in  solemn  state.* 

In  the  year  1004  Mahmood  again  maidied  into  India  to  chastise,  for  defect  of 
duty,  a  tributary  prince  on  the  Indus.  His  presence  was  still  more  urgently 
required  the  following  year ;  when  the  king  of  Multan  revolted,  and  was  joined 
by  AnundpauL  Mahmood  was  met  by  Anundpaul  as  he  was  descending  throi^h 
the  pass  in  the  intervening  mountains.  Anundpaul  was  conquered  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Cashmere ;  when  the  king  of  Multan  endeavoured,  by  submission,  to 
save  what  he  could.  As  Mahmood  had  received  intdligence  that  a  body  of  Tar- 
tars had  invaded  his  northern  provinces,  he  was  the  more  easily  softened ;  and 
leaving  Zab  Sals,  a  Hindu  who  had  embraced  the  Mahomedan  religion,  his 
lieutenant,  or  governor  in  India,  marched  to  repel  the  invaders-f 

During  this  expedition  against  the  Tartars,  Zab  Sais  revolted;  resumed  the 
Brahminical  fiEutfa ;  and  was  on  tiie  point  of  beii^  joined  by  a  confederacy  of 
Rajahs,  or  Hindu  sovereigns,  when  Mahmood  hastened  bade  to  India,  took  Zab 
Sais  unprepared,  and  made  him  prisoner  for  life ;  after  which,  the  season  being 
far  advanced,  he  returned  to  Ghizni.  Early,,  however^  in  the  following  spring, 
some  movements  of  Anundpaul  recalled  him  to  India,  when  the  princes  of 
Oogeen,  Gualior,  Callii^;er^  ELanoge,  Delhi,  Ajmere,the  Guickwars,  and  others, 
joined  their  forces  to  oppose  hiuL  A  general  battle  was  fought,  in  whidi  the 
Ghiznian  monarch  prevailed.  He  then  reduced  the  fort  of  Nagracote  or 
Nagarcote ;  and,  having  plundered  the  tem]de  of  its  rkhes,  very  great,  as  we  are 
told,  returned  to  his  capitaL  .  As  the  kii^  of  Multan  stiU  continued  re&actory, 
Mahmood  returned  to  that  province  in  the  following  year,  and,  taking  the  Rajah 
prisoner,  carried  him  to  Ghizni,  where  he  confined  him  for  life.| 
^  In  the  year  402,^  the  passion  of  war/'  says  the  historian,  ^  fermenting  in 

*  Ferishta,  (apud  Dow,  Hist  of  Hindost.  i.  40-42 ;)  DUerbelot,  Bibl,  Oii^t.  aiverh.  Mahmoud* 
t  FeriAta,  ut  Buprm  p.  42—44 ;  D'Herbelot,  ut  supra. 
%  Ferishta,  ut  supra,  p«  47— -50;  D'Herbeloti  ut  kpra» 
i  yi2.oftheHegiTa;  1011  luD. 
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the  mind  of  Mahinood,'*  he  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Tannasar  or  Tahnesir^  a    Chap.  U 
dtj  about  thirty  coss  north-west  from  Delhi ;  the  seat  of  a  considerable  govern-  ^"XT"^ 
ment ;  &mous  for  its  sanctity  and  subservience  to  the  Brahmenical  religion. 
Having  taken  Tannasar,  and  demolished  the  idols,  he  marched  to  Delhi ;  which 
he  quickly  reduced ;  and  thence  returned  with  vast  riches.* 

Two  years  afterwards,  he  drove  from  his  dominion  the  king  of  Lahore,  and 
overran  Cashmere,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  the  prophet. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1018,  the  Sultan  (Mahmood  was  the  first '  on 
whom  that  title  was  bestowed)  with  a  large  army,  raised  chiefly  among  the  tribes 
who  possessed,  or  bordered  upion,  the  northern  provinces  of  his  empire,  marched 
against  Kanoge,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  situated  on  the  Ganges,  about  100 
miles  south-east  from  Delhi,  f  *^  From  the  time  of  Giistasp,  the  father  of 
Darab,  to  this  period,  this  city  (says  the  Persian  historian)  had  not  been  visited 
by  any  foreign  eneniy ;  three  months  were  necessary  to  complete  the  march 
between  this  kingdom  and  the  coital  of  Mahmood ;  and  seven  mighty  streams 
rushed  across  the  intervening  space."  The  conqueror  having  with  much  diffi- 
culty forced  a  passage  through  the  mountains,  by  the  way  of  Cashmere,  arrived 
at  Kanoge,  before  the  Rajah  was  prepared  for  resistance.  Placing  his  only  hopes 
in  submission,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  The  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  the  city  is  celebrated  in  poetic  strains  by  tiie  Persian  historians. 
Mahmood,  remaining  but  three  days,  proceeded  against  a  neighbouring  prince, 
inhabiting  a  city  called  Merat ;  thence  to  another  dty,  on  the  Jumna,  named 
Mavin,  and  next  to  Muttra,  which  is  stiU  a  city  of  considerable  extent,  at  a- 
small  distance  from  Agra.  This  last  city  was  full  of  temples  and  idols,  which 
Mahmood  plundered  and  destroyed ;  and  from  which,  according  to  the  usual 
stoiy,  he  obtained  incredible  treasure.  Several  other  forts  and  Rajahs  being  sub- 
dued, Mahmood  returned  from  his  eighth  expedition  into  India,  laden,  we  are 
told,  with  riches ;  and  began  to  adorn  and  improve  his  capital.  He  built  a 
mosque,  so  beautiful  and  magnificent,  that  it  was  called  the  Celestial  Bride^ 
and  ^\  struck  every  beholder  with  astonishment  and  pleasure.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  mosque  he  founded  an  university,  which  he  fuiiiished  with  a  vast 
collection  of  curious  books,  in  vmous  languages ;  and  with  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities.     He  appropriated  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stu- 

*  Ferishta,  ut  supiBy  p.  51—53 ;  I^Herbelot)  ut  supra* 

t  It  may  be  necessary  once  for  all  to  ttate,  that  in  this  sketch  of  Mahomedan  history,  the 
distances  are  giren  generally  as  in  the  native  historians.  Their  very  inaccuracies  (here  they  do 
not  mislead)  are  sources  of  inlbrmatioii* 
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Book  III.  dents,  and  the  learned  men  who  were  q>pointed  to  instruct  the  7x>iith  in  the 
sciences."  • 

Mahmood's  ninth  expedition  in  1081,  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
Riyah  of  Kanoge,  who  now  held  the  rank  of  one  of  his  dependants.  The  Rajah 
of  Callinger,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Bundelchund,  situated  on  one  of  the 
rivers  which  fsJl  into  the  Jumna,  was  the  most  giulty  of  the  assailants.  As 
the  Riy  ah  avoided  Mahmood  in  the  field,  he  plundered  and  laid  warte  the  country^' 
and,  this  done,  returned  to  his  capital. 

Here  be  had  not  reposed  many  days,  when  he  was  infixrmed  that  two  districts 
on  .tjhe  borders  of  Hindustan  refused  to  acknowledge  the  true  prophet,  and 
continued  the  worship  of  lions,  f  The  zeal  of  the  religious  sultan  immediately 
took  fire.  Having  speedily  brought  to  reason  the  disrespectful  provinces  he  mardb^* 
ed  to  Lahore,  which  he  gave  up  to  pillage.  Apcording  to  custom,  it  aflforded 
enormous  riches. .  Mahomedan  governors  were  established  in  this  and  several 
other  districts  of  Hindustan* 

The  twelfth  expedition  of  the   Ghiznian  monarch  was  undertaken  in  ikhe 


year  10S14.  He  had  heard  not  only  of  the  great  riches  and  supposed  sanctity 
of  the  temple  of  Sumnaut,  but  of  the  presumption  of  its  priests,  who  had  boasted 
that  other  jdaces  had  yielded  to  the  power  of  Mahmood,  by  reason  of  their 
impiety ;  but  if  he  dared  to  approach  Sumnaut,  he  would  assuredly  meet  the 
rewaid  of  his  temerity.  Mahmood,  having  arrived  at  Multan,  gave  orders  to 
his  army  to  provide  themselves  with  water  and  other  necessaries  for  crossing  a 
desert  of  several  days'  march,  which  lay  between  this  dty  and  Ajmere.  The 
Rajah  and  people  of  Ajmere  abandoned  the  place  at  his  approach.  They  were 
invited  to  return,  and  experience  the  clemency  of  the  victor ;  but  not  ccmiplying, 
beheld  their  country  desolated  with  fira  and  sword.  Arrived  at  Sumnaut,  which 
was  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  the  promcmtory  of  Guzeriat,  near  the  dty  of  Dhi,  % 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  Mahmood  met  with  a  more  serious  resistance 
than  any  which  he  had  yet  encountered  in  Hindustan.     Not  only  did  the  priests 

*  DUerbelotj  ut  supra;  Ferishta,  p.  56--60.  Ferishta  says,  that  the  taste  of  the  sovereign  for 
architecture  bemg  followed  by  his  nobles,  Ghiznl  soon  became  the  fnest  city  in  the  East,  Ibid, 
p.  60.  So  that  the  grancteur,  and  riches,  and  beauty,  he  so  lavishly  ascribes  to  some  of  Ad 
Hindu  cities,  get  an  object  of  comparison,  which  enaUes  us  to  reduce  them*  to  their  true  dimen- 
sions.   The  architecture  of  the  Mahomedans  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Hindus. 

t  This  incorrect  expression,  which  refers  to  the  fourth'avatar,  shows  die  cardassoaai  aad  igno- 
rance of  Ferishta  and  the  Persian  historians,  in  regard  to  the  Brahmenical  ftkh. 

t  D'Herbelot,  misled  by  some  of  die  Fenian  historians,  makee  Sumnaut  the  same  with  the 
city  of  Visiapore  in  Deccan.    Biblioth.  Orient,  ad  verbum  Soumenat 
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and  guardians  of  the  temple  defend  it  with  all  the  obsthiacjr  of  enthusiasm  and 
despair ;  but  a  laige  army  ooliected  in  the  surrounding  kingdoms  was  brought 
to  its  defence.  Having  trinmidied  over  all  resistance,  the  religious  sultan 
entered  the  temple.  Filled  with  indignation  at  sight  of  the  gigantic 
idol,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  its  head,  with  his  iron  mace.  The  nose  was  struck 
from  its  fiu».  In  vehement  trepidation  the  Brahmens  crowded  around,  and 
^ered  miUioos,*  to  spare  tiie  god.  The  Omrahs  dazzled  with  the  ransom 
ventured  to  counsel  acceptance.  Mahmood,  crying  out  that  he  valued  the  title 
of  breaker,  not  seller  of  idols,  gave  orders  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  de« 
stniction.  At  the  next  blow,  the  belly  of  the  idol  burst  open :  and  fprth  issued 
a  vast  treasure  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls ;  rewarding  the  holy  perseverance 
dP  Mahmood,  and  explaining  tiie  devout  liberality  of  the  Brahmens.  After 
this  Mahmood  took  vengeance  on  the  rajahs  who  had  confederated  to  defend  the 
temple,  and  reduced  all  Guzerat  to  his  obedience.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so 
captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  'and  the  salu- 
brity of  the  dimate,  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  making  it  the  place  of  his 
residence,  and  resigning  Ghizni  to  one  of  his  sons.  Diverted  from  this  design 
by  the  counsels  of  his  friends,  he  placed  a  Hindu  governor  over  the  pro- 
vince, and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  six  months  returned  to  Ghizni.  A 
people  whom  the  translator  of  FmshtacaUs  the  Jits,  afterwards  better  known  under 
tbe  name  of  Jaats,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Indus^ 
southward  fiom  Multan,  either  failed  in  respect,  or  gave  molestation,  as  he 
marched  firom  Guserat  Returning  in  the  same  year  to  chastise  them,  he 
defeated  4s000  or  8,000  (so  wide  are  the  accounts)  of  their  boats,  launched  on 
the  river  to  defend  an  island  to  which,  as  the  pUoe  of  greatest  safety,  they  had 
conveyed  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects,  fmd  the  most  cherished  of  their 
pei^le.f  This  was  the  last  of  the  exploits  of  Mahmood  in  India,  who  died  at 
Ghiani  in  the  year  1028.  Mahmood,  the  son  of  Subuctagi  the  Turidsh  slave,  is 
«ne  of  the  most  celebrated  of  eastern  princes.  He  was  supposed  to  possess  in 
the  highest  perfection  almost  every  royal  virtue.  He  patronized  learning,  and 
encouraged  the  resort  of  learned  men.  Ferdosi^  the  author  of  the  Shah  Namah. 
the  most  odebrated  poem  of  the  East,  was  entertained  at  his  court. 

*  Feridita  says  '^  some  crores  of  goW'  Dow  says  in  a  note^  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
^  tea  miDioDa,'*  which  is  tibe  explanation  of  die  word  crore.  Mr.  Gibbon  sajs  rashly  and  care* 
iesslyi  that  the  eum  offiered  by  the  Brahmens  was  ten  mOiom  sterling.    Decl.  and  Fall,  x*  SS7. 

t  Feriflhta  apud  Dow,  Mdmiood  L;  D'Hetbelot,  BibL  Orient  Mahmoud. 
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Book  III.      After  a  short  contest  between  Mahommed  and  Musaood,  the  sons  of  Mab* 

^^ ^^'^^mood,  Musaood  mounted  the  throne  of  Ghizni,  and  the  eyes  of  Mahommed 

Musaood.  were  put  out.  Musaood  entered  India  three  times,  during  the  nine  years  of  his 
reign;  and  left  the  boundaries  of  the  Ghazhevide  dominions  there  in  the  si- 
tuation  nearly  in  which  he  received  them.  His  first  incursion  was  in  the  year 
1082,  when  he  penetrated  by  the  way  of  Cashmere ;  and  his  only  memorable 
exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Sursutti,  which  commanded  the  pass.  In 
1034,  he  sent  an  army  which  chastised  a  disobedient  viceroy.  And  in  1085^ 
he  marched  in  person  to  reduce  Sei^alik,  a  kingdom  or  rajahship  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains  near  the  place  where  the  Ganges  descends  upon  the 
Indian  plains.  He  assailed  the  capital,  of  great  imputed  strength ;  took  it  in  six 
days ;  and  found  in  it  incredible  riches.  From  this  he  proceeded  against  the 
fort  of  Sunput,  a  place  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Delhi  on  the  road  to 
Lahore,  the  governor  of  which  abandoned  it  upon  his  approach,  and  fled  into 
the  woods.  He  proposed  to  march  against  another  prince,  called  Ram ;  but* 
Ram,  understanding  his  intentions,  endeavoured  to  divert  the  storm,  by  gifts 
and  compliments,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed.  Musaood  was  recalled 
from  India  to  oppose  an  enemy,  destined  to  render  short  the  splendour  of  the 
house  of  Ghizni. 

During  several  centuries,  the  movements  westward  of  the  hordes^  of  Turk- 
mans had  been  accumulating  that  people  upon  the  barriers  of  the  Peraan 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Mahmood,  three  brothers,  sons  of  Se^uk,  solicited 
permission  to  pass  the  Oxus,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  enjoy  the  un« 
occupied  pastures  of  Chorasan.  Mahmood,  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  best 
counsellors,  granted  their  request.  The  example  once  set,  the  number  of  Tar'> 
tars  in  Transoxiana  and  Chorasan  continually  increased.'  During  die  vigilant 
and  vigorous  reign  of  Mahmood,  the  Turks  behaved  so  much  like  peaceable 
subjects,  that  no  complaint  against  them  seiems  to  have  been  raised.  But  in  the 
days  of  his  son  and  successor  Musaood,  the  inhabitants  of  Chorasan  and  TranSi- 
oxiana  complained  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the  strangers,  and  Musaood  at 
last  resolved  to  drive  them  back  from  his  dominions.  Togrul  Beg,  howeva^, 
the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of  Seljuk,  offered  himself  as  a  leader  and  a  bond  of 
union  to  the  Turks ;  opposed  Musaood';  triumphed  over  him  in  the  field ;  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  northern  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  established 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides.  Having  baffled  the  power  of  the  Sultan  of  Ghizni, 
Togrul  found  nothing  remaining  to  oppose  to  him  any  serious  resistance,  from 
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the  Oxu8  to  the  Euphrates ;  he  extinguished  the  remaining  sparks  of  the  power  Chap.  L 
of  the  Bowides ;  and  took  the  Calq)h  under  his  protection,  Togrul  was  sue-  j^^ITl^J^ 
ceeded  by  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan,  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Malek  Shah ;  both 
celebrated  warriors,  who  pushed  the  limits  of  their  empire  beycmd  the  Euphrates 
and  the  JasLartes,  and  made  deep  inroads  upon  the  Roman  provinces  and  the 
Tartar  plains.  The  provinces  of  Zabulistan  or  Candahar,  of  Segistan  or 
Seistan,  and  Cabul,  with  the  provinces  in  India  beyond  the  Hydaspes,  were  all 
that  at  last  remained  to  the  Ghaznevides. 

Musaood  returning  from  the  defeat  which,  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hand  of  the  Turkmans ;  and  hastening  to  India  to  recruit  his 
forces,  was  deposed  by  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  and  his  brother  Mahonmied, 
whose  eyes  he  had  put  out,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Modood,  the  son  of 
Musaood^  who  had  been  left  by  his  father  with  an  army  at  Balke  marched 
against  Mahommed,  whom  he  dethroned.  Modood  made  some  efforts  against 
.the  Seyukians,  and  for  a  time  recovered  Transoxiana.  But  the  feebleness  and 
distraction  now  apparent  in  the  empire  of  the  Ghaznevides  encouraged  the  Rajah 
of  Delhi,  in  concert  with  some  other  rajahs,  to  hazard  an  insurrection.  They 
reduced  Tannasar,  Hassi  the  capital  of  Sewalik,  and  even  the  fort  of  Nagra- 
cote.  The  Rajahs  of  the  Punjab  endeavoured  to  recover  their  independence ; 
and  the  Mahommedan  domkiion  was  threatened  with  destruction. 

In  the  year  1049  Modood  died ;  and  a  rapid  change  of  princes  succeiedec^ 
violently  raised  to  the  throne,  and  violently  tumbled  down  from  it.  His  son 
Musaood,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  was  set  up  by  one  general ;  and  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  six  days,  gave  place  to  Ali,  the  brother  of  Modood,  who  was 
supported  by  another.  Ali  reigned  about  two  years,  when  he  was  dethroned  by 
Abdul  Reshid,  his  unde,  son  of  the  great  Mahmood.  Tugril,  governor  of 
Segistan,  rebelled  against  Reshid,  and  slew  him  after  reigning  one  year.  Tugril 
hipiself  was  as^asanated  after  he  had  enjoyed  his  usurpation  but  forty  days. 
Feroch-Zaad^  a  yet  surviving  son  of  Musaood,  was  then  raised  to  the  throne, 
who,  dying  after  a  peaceable  reign  of  six.  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim  reigned  a  period  of  no  less  than  forty-two  years.    After  he  had  termi-  Ibrahim. 
nated  his  disputes  with  the  dangerous  fii||jukians,  by  resigning  to  them  all  the 
provinces  they  had  usurped  of  the  Ghaznevide  empire,  he  directed  his  ambition 
towards  India.    An  army  which  he  dispatched  into  that,  country  is  said  to  have 
reduced  to  his  obedience  many  places  which  had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  Moslem 
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Book  m.  wm&    In  the  year  1080,  he  marchedin  person ;  and  by  the  suooetsful  attftck  of 

^^— ^^^""^^  sereral  places  of  strength,  added  the  territory  they  protected  to  his  domiinons.* 

Against  the  house  of  Seljuk,  now  rdgning  over  Persia,  Chorasan,  and  Bucharia, 


the  latter  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces  or  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Sbgdiana, 
and  Transoxiana,  he  found  protection  chiefly  by  intermarriages  and  alliance. 

Ibrahim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Musaood,  who  enjoyed  a  peaceable  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  With  the  exception  of  one  expedition,  under  cme  of  his  generals^ 
who  penetrated  beyond  the  Ganges,  India  remained  unmidested  by  his  arms. 
But  as  the  Indian  provinces  now  formed  the  chief  portion  of  his  dominioas^ 
Lahore  became  the  principal  seat  of  his  government. 

His  son  Shere,  says  the  Persian  historian,  '*  placed  his  foot  on  the  imperial 
throne ;*"  but  within  a  year  was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Arsilla.  Byram,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Arsilla,  made  his  escape ;  and  fled  to  the  governor  of  Chorasan, 
who  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  to  his  own,  and  Andlla's  mother.  By 
the  assistance  of  this  prince,  his  unde,  who  marched  with  an  army  to  hissupporf^ 
hedethroned  Arsilla,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  which  had  been  held 
by  the  usurper  for  three  years. 
Byram.  Byram,  or  Bahram,  was  twice  called  into  India,  by  the  disobedience  of  the 

governor  of  Lahore,  who  aspired  to  independence.  But  he  had  no  sooner  settled 
this  disturbance,  than  he  was  called  to  ojqpose  the  governor  of  another  of  his 
provinces,  whose  rebdlion  was  attended  with  more  &tal  consequences.  Arangeof 
mountainous  country,  known  by  the  name  of  tiie  mountains  of  Gaur,  occupies  the 
apace  between  thei»ovince  of  Chorasan  and  Bactria  on  the  west  and  north,  and  the 
provinces  of  Segistan,  Candafaar,  and  Cabul  on  the  south.  The  mountaineers  of  thu 
district,a  wild  and  warlike  race,had  hardly  ever  paidmore  than  a  nominal  obedience 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia.  Thedistrict,  however,  had  been  indudedinthe  domi- 
nions of  the  Sultans  of  Ghizni ;  and  had  not  yet  been  detached  by  the  Sdjukian 
encroachments.  In  the  days  of  Bjrram,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
country,  Souri  by  name,  was  governor  of  the  province.  Finding  himsdf  possessed 
of  power,  to  aim  at  independence,  he  raised  an  army  of  A%hauns,  such  is  the 
name  (fstmous  in  the  history  of  India)  by  which  the  mountaineers  of  Gaur  are 

and  chased  Byram  fiiom  his  capital  of  Ghizni.     Byram,  however. 


*  Ferishta  mentions  a  city  to  which  he  came  (the  place  not  intelUgftly  marked,)  the  inhabitants 
of  which  came  originally  from  Chorasan,  having  been  banished  thith»  with  their  fiuxiilies^  finr 
rebellion,  by  an  ancient  Persian  king.    See  Ferishta,  Dow,  i.  117. 
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having  collected  and  recruited  his  army,  inarched  against  his  enemy,  and  aided  Chap.  I. 
by  his  subjects  of  Ghizni,  who  deceived  and  betrayed  their  new  master,  gained  ^*T^C~^^ 
a  complete  victory,  and  put  the  Gaurian  to  a  cruel  death.  The  power  which  he 
gained  was  but  of  short  duration.  Alia,  the  brother  of  Souri,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  usurped  dominion,  hastened  to  repau*  his  loss.  Byram  was  defeated  in 
a  decisive  battle,  and  fled  towards  India ;  but  sunk  under  his  misfortunes,  and 
expired,  after  a  languid,  but  gentle  reign  of  thirty-five  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chusero,  who  withdrew  to  India,  and  made  Chosero, 
Lahore  his  capital  This  prince  cherished  the  bopeR  of  recovering  the  lost  domi- 
nions of  his  house  from  the  Gaurian  usurper,  'by  aid  from  his  kinsman,  the  king  ' 
of  Persia ;  and  oriHected  an  army  fot  that  purpose ;  but  at  this  moment  a  fresh 
horde  of  Turkman  Tartars  rushed  upcm  the  Pernan  provinces,  and  inundated 
even  Cabul  and  Candahar,  from  which  the  Gauriaas  were  otdiged  to  retire.  The 
Twks,  a&a  two  years'  possession,  were  expdled  by  the  Gaurians*  The  Gaurians 
were  again  defeased  by  the  arms  of  Chusero,  and  jrielded  up  the  temporary  pos^ 
session  of  Gfaimi  to  its  fimner  masters.  Chusem  ccmtinued  to  ze«de  at  Lahore, 
and,  having  <}ied  after  a  reign  of  seven  years^  was  succeeded  by  ids  ton  Chusero 
the  Second. 

Mahomm^d^  brother  to  the  Gaurian  usurper,  pursued  the  same  ambitious  Fail  of  the 
career.    He  soon  rendoned  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  GUffli  car  Cmda^  Ghaznendes. 
bar ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  puccess,  penetrated  even  into  India ;  overman 
Multan,  with  tiie  provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus;  and  advanced  as  fi»r  as 
Lahcwe.    Afi«r  an  umnteresting  struggle  of  a  fcw  years,  Qmsero  was  subdued ;  \ 

and  in  the  year  1184  the  scq;»tre  was  transferred  from  the  house  of  Ghizni  to 
the  house  of  Gaur.  The  same  era  which  was  marked  by  the  Mof  the  Gharaie 
vides,  was  distinguished  by  thereduction  of  the  house  of  Seyuk.  The  weakness 
and  effeminacy  which,  after  the  vigour  aod  afaili^  of  the  founders  of  a  new 
dynasty,  umformly  takes  place  among  the  princes  their  successors,  having  relaxed 
the  springs  of  the  Seljukian  gov«nmait,  the  aubordinate  govemon  threw  off 
their  dependaice;  and  a  small  portion  of  the  dominioos  of  Malek  now  owned 
the  authority  of  T^gril  his  descendant. 
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CHAP.  II. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  first  (raurian  Dynasty  to  that  of  the  second 

Gaurian  or  Afghaun  Dynasty. 

Book  IIL  JVl AHOMED  left  the  govemmeiit  of  India,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
^"•^•v-"— ^  Chusero,  in  the  hands  of  a  viceroy,  and  returned  to  Ghizni.  After  an  absence  erf 
Mahomed.  ^^^  years,  he  marched  towards  Ajmere ;  and,  having  taken  the  city  of  Tiberhind, 
is  said  to 'have  been  on  his  way  back,  when  he  heard  that  the  Rajahs  of  Ajmere 
and  Delhi,  with  others  in  confederacy,  were  advancing  with  a  large  army  to 
relieve  the  city  which  he  had  just  taken  and  left.  He  turned  and  met  them  a 
little  beyond  Tannasar.  Having  incautiously  allowed  his  army  to  be  surrounded 
by  superior  numbers,  he  was  defeated,  and,  being  severely  wounded,  escaped  with 
great  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  He  took  such  measures  as  the  moment 
allowed  to  secure  his  provinces  and  forts,  and  hastened  to  Gaur. 

After  little  more  than  a  year,  he  was  prepared  to  return  to  India  with  a  formi- 
dable army  of  Turks,  Persians,  and  A%hauns.  The  combined  Rajahs  had  con-* 
sumed  their  time  in  the  fidege  of  Tiberhind,  which  had  resisted  them  for  one 
year  and  one  month.  No  fewer,  it  is  said,  than  150  kings,  with  their  armies^ 
amounting,  by  <'  the  lowest  and  most  moderate  account,  to  300,000  horse, 
8^00  elephants,  and  a  great  body  of  infantry,**  met  him  on  the  former  fiield  of 
battle.  The  Rajahs  sent  him  an  insulting  proposal,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  march  back  unmolested,  if  he  had  the  prudence  to  decline  the  combat.  Ma* 
homed  had  learned  wisdom  from  experience.  Sending  an  humble  answer,  that 
he  was  only  the  servant  of  his  brother,  bound  to  execute  his  commands;  and  pray- 
ing for  time  to  learn  the  will  of  his  master,  he  filled  the  Rajahs,  and  their 
en<Minou6  camp,  with  an  ill-grounded  and  intemperate  presumption.  While 
they  were  spending  the  night  in  revelling  and  joy,  Mahomed  crossed  the  river 
with  his  army,  and  fi^U  upon  them  before  the  alarm  was  spread.  The  extent 
of  the  camp  was  so  great,  that  a  part  of  the  army  had  time  to  form  itself  and 
advance  to  cover  the  flight  Mahomed  immediately  drew  ofi*  his  troops  to  meet 
them.  Forming  a  strong  reserve  of  his  chosen  horse,  he  ordered  the  rest  of  his 
army,  drawn  up  in  four  lines,  to  receive  the  enemy  calmly.  The  first  line, 
having  discharged  its  missile  weapons,  was  made  to  withdraw  to  the  rear ;  the 
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next,  coming  in  ^ilt,  discliaised  in  like  manner  its  weapons,  and  in  like  man- 
ner  gave  place  to  another.  By  this  stratagem  were  the  enemy  held  in  play^  ^'  till 
the  sun  was  approaching  the  west,''  when  Mahomed,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  reserve,  rushed  upon  the  fiatigued  and  now  presumptuous  multitude ;  who 
were  inmiediately  thrown  into  the  greatest  disorder,  and  '*  recoiled,  like  a 
toouUed  torrent,  from  the  bloody  plain." 

Shortly  after  this  event  Mahomed  returned  to  Ghizni,  leaving  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  to  be  gathered  and  secured  by  his  favourite  General  Cuttub.  The 
events  of  this  man's  life,  though  far  from  strange  in  the  East,  involved  extraor- 
dinaiy  changes  of  condition  and  fortune.  In  his  childhood^  he  was  brought  from 
Turkestan  to  Nisliapore,  the  capital  of  Chorasan,  and  there  sc^  for  a  slave. 
It  hapq[)eiied  that  the  master  by  whom  he  was  bought  had  the  disposition  to  give 
him  educatioti,  and  that  the  quickness  of  his  parts  enabled  hifn  to  profit' by  this 
advantage.  The  death  of  his  patron,  however,  exposed  him,  once  more  to  the 
chance  of  the  market ;  which  fortunately  assigned  him  to  Mahomed  the  Gauiian. 
His  intdligenoe.and  assiduity  attracted  in  time  the  notice  of  the  Prince.  He 
advanced  by  gradual  accessions  of  fiavour,  till  he  rose  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Even  misfortune,  though  he  lost  a  detachment  of  men, ,  and  was  taken  prison^ 
by  the. enemy,  did  not  lose  him  the  kindness  of  Mahomed;  or  interrupt  the 
career  of  his  promotion. 

Cuttub  improved,  with  diligence  and  ability,  the  advantages  which  his  master 
had  gained  in  India.  He  reduced  the  surrounding  districts;  took  the  fort  of 
Merat ;  and  invested  Delhi  The  garrison  ventured  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 
He  vanquished  them ;  and,  surmounting  all  opposition,  obtained  possession  of  the 
place. 

Mahomed  returned  to  India  in  1193.     Cuttub  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction ;  and  being  honoured  to  command  the  van  of  the  army,  be . 
conquered  the  Rajah  of  Benares ;  where  Mahomed  destroyed  innumerable  idols, 
and  obtained,  of  course,  incalculable  riches.     The  whole  country  submitted,  to 
the  confines  <^  Bengal. 

Upon  the  return  of  Mahomed  to  Ghizni,  Cuttub  was  declared  his  adopted 
son,  and  confirmed  in  the  government  oi  India.  By  various  expeditions,  he 
diastised  repeatedly  the  refractory  Rajahs  o(  Ajmere  and  Guzerat ;  took  the 
cities  of  Calinger  and  Kalpy,  with  their  respective  territ(»ies ;  and  at  last  made 
himself  master  of  the  forts  of  Biana  and  Gualior. 

In  the  year  1303,  Mahomed  was  excited  to  try  his  fortune  for  a  share  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Seljukian  empire.    Among  the  provinces  of  which  the 
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BboK  HI.  govemoro  hadtlirowi!  off  thinr  depmda&M  upm  tlie*  Sdjttidniprinoiii^  thirtLcf 
* — ^T"^  Karisme^  on^^e ea^tcm  sidiB  of  the  G$atpmiif  Sm,  hndrmn  to  the  rank  of  an 
independent  Idngdom,  under  a  rase  of  princes  known)  hf  tihe  name  of  the  Kam« 
mian  dynasty.  Against  Taoash,  the  reigning^  sovereign  <^  this  kmgdam,  M»* 
homed  led  an  army.  But  Oraaan,  a  Tartar  chief,  who  had  assumed  <te  vaak 
of  sovereign,  in  another  part  of  Transoxiana^  and  had  SamaRttnd  &r*his  capitai^ 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  Tacash ;  Mahomed  sustained  a  total  de^t ;  and  was 
in,  by  a  great  ransom,  to  purchase  xetum  to  his  own  coontry.  Intelligence  of 
defeat  WW  to  his  servants  the  signal  fiiv  revoltl  His  slave  Ildteuz,  having 
assumed  supremacy  in  his  capital  of  Ghiraii)  refused  Mm  adsttttanoe*  He  oov^ 
tinned  his  route  to  Multan,  where  another  at  bis  servants  took  avms^*  ajgainst 
him.  Being  joined  by  many  of  his  friends,  he  gave  *tfie  traitOF  battle^  and  obi* 
tained  the  victory.  He  next  c(Aected  such  of  his  troops  as  vrere.  in  the-  coola* 
gttons  provinces^of  India,  and  mardied  back  to  Ghiznii  whcm  Hie  t^txMom 
riave  was  delivered  up  by  the  inhabitants. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  o<tiep  rebeUioiia  irttenqpka  to^  which  his  ddhaiby 
the  Karlamians  had  given  Inrth,  a  tabe  of  Indians  inhabiliii^  tlMi  ooimtvy  aboui 
the  sources  of  the  Indus,  >  from  the  79Qab  or  western  branch  of  that  riwrv  np^ 
wards  to  the  Sewalic  raoantains,  odled  by  the  Persian  historian  Gicken,'  and  by 
him  described  as  a  people  excessively  rude  and  barbarous^  who  put  their  fettak 
dnldren  to  death,  attempted  the  recovery  of  their  independency  and  prooeeded 
towards  Lahore.  Mahomed  had  no  sooner  recoveied  his  capital  than  he  mardied 
i^nst  them ;  and  Cuttub  at  the  same  time  advancing  from  Delhi,  they  wera  at- 
tacked on  both  sides,  and  speedily  subdued.  Mahomed  vras  retrarmng  to  Ghin, 
when  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent  by  two  Gickers,  who  penetrated  thither  in 
the  night. 
Cuttub.  The  death  of  Mahomed,  who  left  no  chfldren,  produced  a  contest  for  ttm 

successon^  and  a  division  of  the  emphre.  Mamood,  his  nephew,  retained  Ganr» 
of  which  he  was  governor.  Eldoze,  another  goi^emor,  took  posaessioii  of  Can^ 
dahar  and  Cabul;  and  Cuttub  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  India..  Eidoae 
maiched  against  him ;  but  was  met  and  conquered.  Cuttub^  following'  up  his 
victory,  prooeeded  to  Ghizni,  where  he  was  crowned.  He  now  rescued  Umaelf 
to  sloth  and  indulgence.  Eldoze,  who  had  retired  to  Kirma,  fab  former  pravinae^ 
obtained  infefligenee  of  this  degeneracy,  and  ef  the  disj^st  to  which  it  had  given 
birth.  He  raised  an  army,  and  surprised  Cuttub,  who  witiidrew  to  India ;  and 
made  no  effort  for  the  recovery  of  G9umi ;  but  is  celelmited  for  having  governed 
his  Indian  dominions  with  ^reat  justice  and  modomtaoBw    Bioing  Ms  admini»> 
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tMkn,  Balmjaiid fieogal  iraieadddd  to  tbe  Mahomedaii  doimaiaDsi;*  He  died  Qbap.  U. 
mHyiomr  jems^nStm  thethMkh  of  Mdiomed^  Ib  ISIO.    Taeash,  the  Karigmian; 
«dio  bid  eadended  his  sway  over  afandid/  die  wlu^  of  Perga^  ahortly  after 
nguamt  EUoae»  and  added  Gbbaui,  widi  aU  the  foaaeesiaoa  of  the 
ad  fiir  M-Ae  ladm^  to  Us  extenai^e  emiitie. 

dtttabwas  aaiwieded  hy  his^oB  Aiaad;  who  {Nre^red  vaeqiial  to  the  task <tf 
reigning.  Multan  and  Sind  were  seiioed  itpan  bjroAe  cluef ;  Bengal  by  another ; 
and  inabnaat  evflrj  pnwinGe  the  staodaid  .<if  leroftk  was  rased  or  ptfepariqg  to  be 
niaed ;  when  ilie  Qnaiahs  of  DeGbi  invited .  Altviash^  the  eon^int^law  <tf  CuttulH 
aoad ganKBuv^of  BadMQB,  iiDw  the  eoimtiy  of.the  RohSlls,.to  awend  the  throna^ 
mie  xeign  of  Aram  scanely  copipfetediay^tiHr. 

Mbmmalk^  19ie  Cultiilvhad.beBaftaiaveJfiraai  Tiaitary ;  but^  being  femarfcahte  Aitumsh. 
ftr  Ae  beaoty  ofhis  poBaan,  ima.flwii^  byiUa'inaaler  worthy  of  a  good  eduea^ 
lion.    He  was  soid  to  Cuttnb  ior  a  Jarge/aiwi«  and  apf^ointed  master  ef  th? 
chaae.    He  Eapidly.  made  his  way  to  gtaat  £mwr ;  mm  at  heb  nttciied  to;  the 
dsMglHiitf  ef  his  soi^ereigB ;  and.dedatedhiaad<^tedgcins> 

Akufluh  aaoBidadmot  the  thnme  in  peiftct  taanqiiiUity.  Several  of  Cirttiib*fl 
gencrah  aspiied  to  impaeve  thritf  foituae  ty.aesistgace ;  and  Sldaae^^bepg  dsivai 
§Km  Ghim  by  the.amis  of.  the  Karisrojan  aaonamh,  made  an  eflioat  to  fnociDie 
fur  himsdf  &sceptre  io  India.  But  Altaauh  j»eva3ed  over  aU  his  cppments; 
andnigned  firom  the  moitths  of  the  Indii^  to  those  of  the  Ganges. 

This  prince  died  in  1885,  and  was  -iueoeaded  by  Us  son  Eetoae  ;^  who  i^peaiv 
img  a  weak  anddisaolute  priaee^aabsendmi  to  the  cruel  passions  of  his  mother, 
WW  soon  diqMiaed;  and  Sultana  Biffla,  the  ^iest  daughter  of  Attiansh^  rms 
ausad  to  tte  throne. 

it. IB  a  nreciHabination.of  Giiattafit«ia8S'Whidi,.in  the  East,  :pteces  sovereign  Sultana  Rim. 
IMvcv  in  Ae  handki  of  a  woaasn.  Siaia  posasssad  manly  taknts  and  great 
ijatues.  The  idei^  faoweverr  of  the  weaioMss  of  her  sa  eneournged  the  pve- 
aumption  of  iher  nepoties  in  tihevarirMs  pMvinoes.  She  contended  wkhi  sucoess 
s^l^unst  more  than  one  rrhalliaiis  land  uamrpbg.  governor.  Bat  her  difficulties 
rantianaBy  incxeaaed;  and  at  last  a  combinatiDn  of  the  Chncaha-  set  up  her 
hifltberBjrram^raft  a.aompetitor  fcxr  the  throne.  She  waststilLable  ta  meet  the 
BcUa  .with:an:aimy.  But  the  lEnriosb  or  Tartaria»jiferomaries.  inher  brother's 
pay  weDeanovesmatch.ftr:herIiidian<Cro(9s.  -She  was  conquered  and  put  to 
dkath^aftet*a  rdgmof  itiueetyaan  andeiK  msntiiSk 


*  Hbc^af  Boogd,  My.ChBri»s>ftflmat»jHnt.sectL^iii> 
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Book  III.  Bjram  the  second,  nursed  in  pleasure,  and  a  sCtanger  to  control,  was  a  weak» 
'^ — y^^  imprudent  prince.  The  jealousies  which  he  felt  towards  the  great  men  in  his 
court,  he  sought  to  relieve  by  assassination.  His  vizir,  having  escaped  an  in- 
Byram  11.  tended  blow,  found  means  to  regain  his  confidence ;  and  being  placed  at  the  l^ad 
of  an  army  against  the  Moguls,  he  matured  the  dissatisfiictiQn  of  the  Omrahs^ 
and,  turning  the  army  of  Byram  against  himself,  dethroned  and  killed  him,  about 
two  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  Moguls,  destined  to  erect  in  India  the  great- 
est empire  it  had  ever  seen,  first  penetrated  into  that  country.  Gingis,  the  chief 
of  -a  tribe  of  Tartars,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moguls,  who  roamed  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  northern  side  of  the  wall  of  China,  formed,  by 
talents  and  good  fortune,  one  of  those  combinations,  among  different  tribes  of 
^Tartars,  which  more  than  once  within  the  period  of  history  had  been  witnessed 
before ;  and  never  without  extensive  revolutions  and  conquests.  Partly  by  force, 
partly  by  intimidation,  partly  by  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  conquest^ 
Gingis,  about  the  year  1210,  was  acknowledged  as  Khan,  by  all  the  shephefd 
hordes  fi-om  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Volga.  The  presumption  and  pride  of  two 
l^ch  elevated  neighbours  as  the  emperor  of  China,  and  the  n^w.  sovereign  of 
Tartary,  could  not  fail  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war.  InnumeraUe  squadh^ns  <tf 
Tartars  surmounted  the  unavailing  rampart  which  the  Chinese  had  in  former 
ages  raised  to  exclude  them.  Pekin  was  taken ;  and  the  northern  provinces  of 
China  were  added  to  the  empire  of  Gingis. 

About  the  same  time  a  quarrel  arose  on  the  opposite  confines  of  the  Khan. 
Mahomed  was  now  king  of  Karisme,  which  from  a  revolted  province  had  grown 
into  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  extending  from  the  borders  of  Arabia  to  those  of 
Turkestan.  The  monarch  of  so  many  provinces,  which  prided  themselves  in 
their  riches  and  the  acquirements  of  civilized  life,  made  light,  it  seems,  of  the 
power  of  him  who  ruled  over  multitudes  indeed,  but  of  men  who  had  no  riches 
except  their  cattle,  and  no  cities  except  their  camps.  An  injury  done  to  some  of 
the  subjects  of  Gingis,  for  which  all  reparation  was  haughtily  refiised,  first  drew 
upon  western  Asia  the  fury  of  his  arms.  Mahomed  crossed  the  Jaxartes  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Turkestan,  with  no- less,  it  is  said,  than  four  hundred 
thousand  men.  But  these  were  encountered  by  seven  hundred  thousand 
Tartars,  under  Gingis  and  his  sons,  wha  in  the  first  battie,  which  was  suspended 
by  the  night,  laid  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Karismians  dead  iipon  the 
field. 
After  this  fatal  blow,  Mahomed  expected  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victor, 
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by  throwing  fais  troops  into  the  'frontier  towns.  But  the  arms  of  Gingis  were  Chap.  II. 
irresistible ;  the  places  of  greatest  strength  were  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  Ka-  ^"^J^^^^ 
risme,  Transoxiana,  and  Chorasan,  soon  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mogul  He  was  withdrawn  by  the  wishes  of  his  troops  from  the  further  pro- 
secution of  his  conquests  in  the  West,  and  died  in  the  year  1227 ;  but  left  sons 
and  grandsons^  to  copy  the  deeds  of  their  progenitor.  In  the  year  l^SS,  the 
conquest  of  Persia  was  consummated ;  and  the  last  remains  of  the  power  of  the 
Cali[dis  and  Seljukians,  trampled  in  the  dust. 

It  was  but  an  incursion  whichi  in  the  year  1242,  the  Moguls,  during  the  reign 
of  Byram  IL,  made  into  India.  They  plundered  the  country  as  £Eur  as  Lahore, 
and  then  retreated  to  Ghizni    « 

Upon  the  &11  of  Byram,  the  men  in  power  thought  proper  to  take  from  his  Musaood. 
prison  Musaood,  the  son  of  Feroze,  the  late  king,  and  set  him  upon  the  throne. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  rdgn,  an  army  of  Mogul  Tartars  ma4e  a  descent  into 
Bengal,  by  the  way,  says  Feriskta,  of  Chitta  and  Tibet*  They  met,  we  are 
tdd,  with  a  total  defisaL  On  the  following  year,  however,  another  army  of  the 
same  people  crossed  the  Indus;  but  Musaood  marching  against  them  in  fcnrc^ 
diey  were  pleased  to  retire.  Musaood,  however,  in  a  reign  of  four  years  had 
disgusted  his  nobles  by  his  vices ;  and  made  them  bold  by  his  weakness.  They 
comlmied  to  call  Mamood  his  unde  to  the  throne^  and  Musaood  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  life. 

Mamood  II.,  upon  the  death  of  his  fath^  Altumsh,  had  been  consigned  to  Mamood  n. 
a  prison ;  but  there  exhiinted  some  firmness  of  mind,  by  supporting  himself  with 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in  copying  books ;  while  he  often  remariced  that  *^  he 
who  could  not  work  for  his  bread  did  not  deserve  it.^  He  was  released  by  his 
{nredecessor  Musaood,  and  received  the  government  of  a  province ;  in  which  he 
acted  with  so  much  vigour  and  prudence,  that  the  fame  of  his  administration  re* 
commended  him  to  the  Omrahs,  as  the  fittest  perscm  to  cover,  with  his  power  and 
authority,  their  rebellious  enterprise. 

*  This  fact ;  the  passage  of  an  anny  from  Tartary,  through  Tibet  into  Bengal  (if  real)  is  of  no 
small  importance.  Ferishta  gives  lis  no  forther  intelligence  of  the  place;  and.it  is  in  vain  to 
inquire.  Chitta  may  perhaps  correspond  with  Kitta  or  Kitay>  or  Catay,  which  is  one  of  the  names 
of  China,  but  is  also  applied  by  the  Persian  historians  to  many  parts  of  Tartary ;  to  the  countryi 
for  example,  of  the  Igoors ;  to  the  kingdom  of  Eoten,  south  from  Cashgar,  &c.  See  D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  articles  i^ttrj,  Cara  Calhaiy  Tarikh  Khatha^  Kholan.—Mr.  Stewart,  (See  Hist,  of 
Bengal,  p.  62)  says  that  the  invasion  which  is  here  spoken  of  by  Ferishta  was  an  invasion  of  Oris- 
sians  only,  not  of  Moguls. 
1 
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Book  IlL  Hie  oifinii  admiiiiitntioii  of  ike -ptmxikig  pAoMB  had  i&lrodHeed  mmk  di»« 
Older  intothe  imigdoin.  The  tribm  of  IfindtM^  known  by  the  name  of  fiirhfiiL 
a  more  active  and  enterpriabg^ noe  than  thegenonl bodgr  of  4hev Mamtrfmen, 
had  been  guilty  of  many  aots  of  insMboniination  and*imlence>  toward  the  Jtfaho- 
medan  government  and  peqde,  in  the  prarinoes  near  tiie  Indu.  One  ef  tiie  firat 
oiterprises  of  Mamood,  wb&  to  chastise  this  pei^jde ;  maory  thoiisaiids  «f  wImb 
he  carried  away  into  captivity.  Of  the  Omrahs,  who  faadiracefaed  jaghttn,  tst 
estates  in  hind,  many  declined  or  reftiaed  to  imaA  tiiair  quota  of  taxxfis  foor  Iho 
amy ;  though  it  was  for  tibe  maiateiuince  of  those  krwps^  ihat  themtales^  says 
Eenshta,  wera  given.  The  chio&  who  inftinged  tbia  coadikiatt  were  canded  pfi« 
soners  to  Delhi ;  and  their  sons,  or  other  relations,  gUhed  withithaiasliite.  Some 
places  of  strength  in  the  oountey  lyiag  betiiiee»  the  Jmna  land  the  Ganges, 
ware  taken.  A  govemiH- !on  the  Ind«6»  who.  had  iebdkd»  was  ladMaad  to  ohe- 
dience  and  recei^  into  favour.  Shere,  tiie  Uig^'s  nqihew,  wesroy  4if  Ijdioie 
and  Multan,  espdled  the  Moguls  hoot  Ghi2ni»  and  oMe  joose  aomfsed  that 
kingdom  to  the  Indian  part  of  tl^  GanriMi  empire.  Munood  fett  ^arto  the 
efiNxr  of  disgusting  Ins  Owrahs^  by  jpaonpeiing  a  favomile ;  birt  neoreMd  hiaaii* 
thority  by  saorifieing^  with:  a  good  gnace»  the  author  af  his-  das^-or.  A,  fimh 
apnny  of /the  Mugula  Classed  the  Jbdnsin  the  year  19S7;  hut  xetixcid  aqwDxtta 
iq^roach  of  Maaiood.  Imtthe  &ttowBig  year,  an  amhaasarior»  from  ibfflaaii# 
the  grandson  of  Gingis,  who  had  just  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia*  aanwed 
irt  Ddbi.  The  grandest  poasihle  display  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the-taqore 
seems  to  have  been  studied!  \afmk  this  oecaaion*  To  aieet  the  &q>aeBentatMe  rof 
the  conqntror  befibfe  whosa  Asia  tEeoEibled,  the  vi^want  out  at  thehaad^af 
SOfiOO  finseiga  horse,  two'hundred  thousand  kilNO^iy  in  amis»'two  thousand ^da* 
phants  ttf  war,  and  three  thousand  casriagea  of  fiBSwaricB.  With  this  magniifieat 
eseovty.the  ambassador  was- imnducted  to  tihe^  royal  pn^^  all  the  offleexs,  ^<Sg» 
nitarias,  aixi  dependants  of  tfaeempse^  in  goigeouaattirei  asasroanding  Ae;tfaraa& 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  message  of  peace ;  since  notfaiRig^  of  lAportaMe  oc- 
curred, till  the  death  of  the  Shah,  which  happened  in  the  year  1265. 

This  prince  carried  to  the  throne  that  contempt  of  pleasure  and  show,  and 
that  simplicity  of  manneis,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  adversity.  '^  Contraiy*'' 
says  Ferishtay  ^  totJie  euatom.  of  piwaes,,  lu^  Isefit  no- eananhiaea^  He  had  but 
one  wife,  whom'he  obl%ed  to  do  every  homefy^  part  of  housewifery;  and  when 
she  complakied  one  day,  that  she  had'  burned  her  fingers  in  baking  his  btead, 
desiring  he  would  allow  her  a  maid  to  assist  her,  he  rejected  her  request,  with 
saying — ^that  he  was  only  a  trustee  for  the  state,  and  that  he  was. determinednot 
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fo)  bortliim  it  with  Boedkas  cKpenott^    Ife  thenfisie  ttiiasted  her  to  pdneYew  in  CtiiAvtin 
her  duty  with  patiftno^  and  God  wwiU  lewasd  h«r  in  ihe  ensb'^Ajr  ibe  empCKHr  ^"^^^^^^ 


of  India  nemr  eats  m  pabSd,  his  table  was  mdmr  tint  of  a  hnrmil^  than  sidbMlde 
to  a  gvMt  kings  He  also  contiaued  the.  wUmstoal  notion  o£  living  by  his  peib 
One  dsTf ,  as  an  Omrah  was  inspecting  a  Cozan,  of  the  empcsof^s  writing,  helm 
him,  he  pointed  oat  a  word,  which  he  said  was  wrong.  The  king,  looking  at  it^ 
snnkd,  and  drew  a  dick  round  it  But  when  the  critic  was  gone^  he  b^gan'  to 
emsetfae  cbda  and  vestcte  Aa  word  This  faeiaijip  observed  hf  one  of  has  old 
afttendaatar  he' beggadi  te  kaww  his  Majeb^s  icaactn  for  so  dmng;  tawiiicli  he 
rqdied,  that  he  katw  the  wmd  was  arigindH^  iight».  bat  he  thoHghb  it  beMer  f6 
erase  fima  » papacy  than  to  taudi  tbe  heart  of  a  poor  man,  bj  faEinging  hink  to 
flhaoie*^ 

MaiHood  died  wkhaist  leering  anjr  8on»;  imd  Us  "vuir,  Balia,  who  even  in  Bafin. 
hfai  Mfi^  tiaw  engrossed  tka  ffindpal  shaseaf  power,  withouii  opudeition  BMontod 
the  throne.  Balb  was  afigmaU/aTavk^of  Chitta^iof  thetribeof  Albert  Ha 
waa  taken,  witen  imy  yomtgr  by  the  Mqgtds  wfaoioTtr^nMs  his  country,  and  told 
to  a  fllapTeHnenahant'Wiio  eankd  fahas  to  Biagdat  T%e  master  into  whoM  halids 
he  ftn,  leamii^  tlHtt  he  was  a  sdation  of  AibamA^  who  Uun  veigned:  at^  Dcibii 
pnM^eededwil^  Mm  to  that  dty^  and  presents^  him  to>tbe  amuTChr  ^t^h*/i)*ocifad 
hhn  gbidly,  and  MbenOtf  iwwantedMs  eottduelw. 

A  brother  (rf;  BaUn  had  abeady  made  his  way  to  the  oontof  DeHn^  and  was 
considerabfy  advanced  in  the  road  of  ttm^wt  and  poww;  The  yonig  adventaaer 
improved  his  advantages;  and  rapidly  ascended  the  ladder  of  promotion.  Ha 
to^  an  active  part  in  sll  the  revokitions  which  placed  so  many  suisoemors  on  the 
throne.  In  the  reign  of  Mnsaood  he  waa  raised  to  the  dignity  of  loid  of  re* 
qoesta;  and  in  that  of  Mahmood  obtainedthe  yhuaiL 

The  reign  of  Batti  was  severe ;  bat  vigilant,  dtaaiMiglitgd,  and  ooaslstanti 
He  punished  disobeiMeoce  witii  riqadity  aikl  onieky ;  buthe  disttegulflliedtik^M 
with  care,  and  rewarded  serfioes  with  discemmeBt  and  generosity.  The  fame  (tf 
his  government  made  his^  affiance  be  oourted^  eren  by  tiie  Mogul  sovereigns  who 
reigned  over  Tartary  and  Persia. 

**  He  expeUed^"*  saya  F^ndita,  '^  all  flatterer^  ususers,  pimps,  and  phiyers, 
£rom  his  court ;  aadbehigoae  day  toldrthatanOmrahj  an  old  servant  of  tiie 
crown,  who  had  aoqpdied  a^ast  fortune  by  mtoiy  and  moMipidy  in-  the  baMar  or 
market  would  present  him  with  some  hicks  of.  ropeas,  if  he  would  beMUf  him 
with  one  word  from  the  throne;  he  rejected  tlie  proposal  with  gr^at  disdain^  and 
said,  What  must  his  subjeeta  ilank  of  a  kinig  who  should '  condescend  to  hold  dis^ 
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Book  IIL  course  witib  a  wretch  so  infamous.'*  As  freedoiaof  bai^ain  respecting  interest'  on 
""""^^^j*^  loans  is  e:}tceptionaU6  on  principles  of  superstition  alone,  Balin  was  possibly 
mistaken  in  his  instance,  without  being  incorrect  in  his  rule.  The  association  of 
the  king  with  persons  in&mous  by  their  vices,  sheds  moral  depravity  among  the 
people,  except  in  that  proportion  exactiy  in  which  it  sheds  contempt  upon  the 
throne.^ 

The  generosity  of  Balin  made  his  court  the  resort  and  asylum  of  the  various 
princes,  whom  the  arms  of  Gingis  and  his  successsors  had  rendered  fugitives 
from  their  kingdoms.  More  than  twenty  of  these  unfortunate  sovere^s,  firom 
Tartary,  Transoxiana,  Chorasan,  Persia,  Irac,  Azarbijan,  Persia  proper,  Boum, 
and  Syria,  among  whom  were  two  princes  of  the  race  oi  the  CalifAs,  had  aUow- 
ances  assigned  them  from  the  revenues  of  Balin,  with  palaces,  which  took  th^ 
names  from  their  possessors ;  and  were  on  all  public  occasions  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence and  throne  of  their  benefiK^tor.  The  most  learAed  men  from  all  Asia,  accom- 
.    *  panyihg  their  respective  princes,  or  seeking  the  samie  asylum,  were  assembled  at 

Delhi.  **  And  the  court  of  India,"  says  the  historian,  '*  was,  in  the  days  of 
Balin,  reckoned  the  most  polite  and  magnificent  in  the  world.  All  the  philoso- 
phers,  poetis,  and  divines,  formed  a  sodety  ev&ry  night,  at  the  house  of  the  prince 
Shehid,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Another  sodety  oi  musidans,  danoerst 
mimicks,  players,  buffoons,  and  stoiy-tellers.  Was  (k>nstantly  convened  at  the  house 
of  the  emperor's  second  ^on  Kera,  who  was  given  to  pleasure  and  Ievity4  The 
Omrahs  fdlowed  the  example  of  their  superiors,  so  that  various  sodaties  and 
clubs  were  formed  in  every  quarter  of  the  dty." 

The  hills  to  the  south-east  of  Delln  were  inhabited  by  Hmdus,  who  acted  the 
part  of  banditti  and  plunderers ;  and  advanced,  in  numbers  resembling  an  army, 
sometimes  to  the  very  walls  of  the  capital.  Balin  ordered  operations  against 
them ;  and  they  were  massacred  without  mercy.  The  soldiers,  who  carried 
hatchets  for  the.  purpose,  cut  down,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  the 
woods  to  which  the  robbers  retired.  The  cleared  space  proved  excellent  land ; 
and  was  speedily  peopled;  the  inhabitants  being  protected  from  the  mountaineers 
by  a  line  of  forts,  erected  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiHs. 

The  Shah  gave  considerable  employment  to  his  army,  in  bridling  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  near  the  centre  of  his  dominions ;  but  he  rg'ected 
the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  to  regain  the  distant  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Guite- 
rat,  which  had  asserted  their  independence  from  the  time  of  Cuttub ;  wisdly 
observing,  that  the  doud  of  Mc^uls,  now  gathered  on  hifi  northern  frontier^, 
presented  an  object  of  more  serious  and  anxious  regard. 
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His  aMmqd&hed  aod  phildsoiAical  son,  Mahomed  Shehid,  was  appcnnted  vice-'  Chap.  II. 
royof  the  northern  provinces,  to  hdd  in  check  those  dangerous  neighbours.  And  ^^"^T^CT^ 
he  assembled  around  him  the  men,  most  eminent  for  thought  or  action,  whom 
the  Asiatic  worid  at  that  time  contained 

Ajgunu,  the  grandson  of  HaBacu,  who  subdued  Persia,  and  the  fourth  in  State  of  P/mtsU. 
descent  from  Gingis,  now  filled  the  throne  of  Persia ;  and  another  descendant  of 
that  ronowned  conqueror,  hj  name  Timur,  ruled  over  the  eastern  provinces 
from  Qiorasan'  to  the  Indus.  In  jrevenge  fear  some  former  checks^  as  well  as 
desire  fer  extensitm  c^  empire,  Timur  invaded  Ind^  with  a  large  army  in  1283. 
They  were  met  by  the  Indian  prince^  and  battle  was  joined.  Both  leaders  dis- 
played the  talents  of  great  generals ;  but  Mahomed  at  last  provaHed,  and  the 
Moguls  betook  theHnsdves  to  flight.  Mahomed  joined  in  the  pursuit.  He  had 
just  halted  in  oarder  to  return ;  when,  with  only  five  hundred  attendants,  he  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  and,  being  overpowered  t^  superior  numbers, 
was  skdn  defending  himself  to  the  last  The  army  and  the  empire  wero  filled 
with  grief  at  his  taSL 

While  the  son  was  engaged  in  his  arduous  defence  of  the  emjpiro  against  the 
Moguls,  the  fiftther  was  eioq^oyed  in  subduing  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  Bengal. 
Tughrll,  governor  of  that  ridi'  and  powerful  province,  had  executed  an  eicpedi- 
tion  against  the  nyahs  of  Jagenagur,  a  province  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bengal, 
and  on  the  east  by  Qrissa.  Succeeding,  and  obtaining  groat  treasure,  he  began 
to  fed  himself  too  great  for  a  subject ;  delayed  romitting  the  Emperor's  share  of 
the  plunder;  and  hearing  that  Balin  was  sick,  and  too  ill  to  survive,  raised  the 
red  umbroHa,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Balin  ordered  the  Governor  of  Oude 
toassumethec^ceofSubahdar  of  Bengal,  and,  with  an  army  which  he  committed 
to  his  cominand,  to  march  against  the  rebel  The  new  Subahdar  was  defeated;  and 
Balin  was  so  enraged  that  he  bit  his  own  flesh,  and  commanded  the  general  to  be 
hanged  at  the  gate  of  Oude.  Another  of  his  generab  whom  he  sent  to  wipe  off  . 
this  disgrace  had  no  better  success;  when  Balin,  deeply  affected,  resolved  to  take 
the  field  in  person.  Tughril,  hearing  of  his  approach,  thought  proper  to  elude  the 
storm,  by  retiring.  He  intended  to  romain  in  Jagenagur,  till  the  rotum  of  the 
Shah ;  and  then  to  rosume  the  command  of  the  province.  With  some  difficulty 
^  BaUn  procured  intelligence  of  his  route.  An  exploring  party,  at  last,  discovered 
and  surprised  his  camp,  when  Tughril  fled  and  was  killed.  Bahn  inflicted  san- 
guinary punishment  on  his  adherents^ 

But  the  death  of  his  great  and  hopeful  son  was  a  blow  to  the  heart  of  Balin,  to 
which  no  success  could  yield  a  romedy.    Oppressed,  at  once,  with  grief,  vrith 
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Book  IIL  busiBesfly  and  with  old  age  (he  was  now  in  Ins  eightieth  year)»  he  languiiBhed  for  a 
^^^^-^^^^^^  ^ort  time,  and  expired ;  i^pointing  his  grandson^  by  the  deceased  Mahomed^  his 
successor.  Kera,*  however,  the  second  son  of  Balin,  was  govemor  of  Bengal^ 
the  most  affluent  province  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Omrahs,  respecting  his  present 
power,  more  than  the  will  of  their  deceased  master,  raised  Us  son  K.ei  Kobad  to 
the  throne. 
Kei  Kobad.  ^^  Kobad  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  handsome  in  his  person,  oS  an  affaUe 
and  mild  disposition,  and  not  slightly  tinctured  with  literature.  .  Hk  mother  wa^ 
a  beautiful  princess,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Altumsh.  '*  He  del^hted^"  says 
his  historian,  '^  in  love,  and  in  the  soft  society  of  silver»bodied  damsels  with  mudcy 
tresses."  He  adds ;  *^  When  it  was  puUidy  known  that  the  king  was  a  man  of 
pleasure,  it  became  immediately  fiishionahle  tit  court ;  and,  in  short,  in  a  few 
days,  luxury  and  vice  so  prevailed,  that  every  shade  was  fiUed  with  ladies  of 
pleasure,  and  every  street  rung  with  music  and  mirth.  The  king  fitted  up  a 
palace  at  Kik^^urry,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna ;  and  retired  thither  to 
enjoy  his  pleasures  undisturbed,  admitting  no  company  but  singers,  player^ 
musicians,  and  buffoons." 

The  father  of  Kei  Kobad  remained  contented  with  his  government  of  BengaL 
But  Nizam  ul  Dien,  who  became  the  favourite  minister  of  the  young  Shah,  con^ 
ceived  hopes,  from  the  n^ligence  of  liis  master,  of  paving  for  himself  a  way  to 
the  throne.  He  proceeded  to  remove  the  persons  whose  pretensions  were  likdy 
to  obstruct  his  career.  The  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  of  which  he  was 
the  cause,  shed  discredit  upon  the  government  The  father  of  K^  Kobad  saw 
the  danger;  and  forewarned  his  son.  But  the  prince  could  not  attend  to  businea^ 
without  sacrifidng  pleasure.  He  found  it,  therefore,  more  agreeable^  to  repose 
upon  the  minister,  and  neglected  the  advice.  Kera,  alarmed  for  his  own  fi^te,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  son,  thought  it  adviseable  to  second  his  advice  with  his 
presence,  and  his  presence  with  an  army.  This  was  construed  an  act  of  hostility ; 
and  the  l%ah  marched  out  from  Delhi,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  oppose  his 
&ther.  The  father,  either  conscious  of  bis  inferiority  in  point  of  strength,  or 
unwilling  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity,  requested  an  interview.  This  was 
dreaded  by  the  minister,  who  endeavoXired  to  blow  up  the  vanity  and  presump- 
tion of  the  young  monarch  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  might  hear  of  nothing  but  a 
battle.  Kera  was  not  easy  to  be  repulsed ;  and  renewed  his  application,  by  a 
letter,  full  of  parental  expostulation  and  tenderness.     The  heart  of  the  young 

*  Ferishta.   Mr.  Stewart  says,  thatm  his  MSS.  the  name  is  Bagora. 
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l^nce  was  corrupted,  but  not  yet  th(m>ughly  depratred. .  He  could  not  resist  tbe  Chaf.  I{. 
letter  of  his  father ;  and  Nizam,  no  longi»:  able  to  defeat  the  interview  by  direct,  ^^"""^T"*^ 
endeavoured  to  elude  it  by  artificial  means.  He  prevailed  upon  the  prince,  as 
sovereign,  to  insist  upon  the  first  interview ;  in  hopes,  that  Kera  would  refuse. 
Kera  was  not  a  slave  to  points  of  ceremony ;  and  readily  consented  to  repair  to 
the  imperial  camp ;  where  the  son  was  prepared  to  display  his  insolence  at  even 
hk  father's  expense.  The  throne  was  set  out  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  cere- 
mony ;  and  Kei  Kobad  ascending,  commanded  that  his  father  should  three  times 
Jdss  the  groimd.  At  the  first  door,  the  aged  prince  was  ordered  to  dismount; 
and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  throne  to  perform  the  abject  obeisance  of  the 
east ;  the  mace^^bearer  at  the  same  time  calling  out,  aarording  to  custom,  "  The 
mMe  Kera  to  the  Idng  of  the  world  sends  health!  **  The  £Ather,  whose  heart 
was  fidl,  was  no  longer  aUe  to  restrain  his  tears*  Upon  sight  of  his  fiEtther  in 
tears,  the  young  prince  foigot  his  insolence,  and  rushii^  firom  the  throne,  threw 
himsdf  upon  his  fiioe  at  his  father^s  feet,  and  implored  his  forgiveness.* 

The  preseoee  and  admonitions  of  Kjera  made  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Km  Kphad,  which  it  was  too  soft  to  retain.  ^^  Wh^  he  arrived  at  Delhi,"  says 
Ferishta,  ''  the  advice  of  his  fi^ther,  for  a  few  days,  seemed  to  take  root  in  his 
mind.  But  his  reformation  was  not  the  interest  of  the  minister.^  He  accord* 
ingly  plied  him  with  pleasure  in  all  the  shapes  in  which  it  was  knovm' to  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  mind.  The  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women 
whom  it  was  possible  to  procure  were  made  to  present  themselves  to  him  at  all 
the  most  accessible  moments,  and  invention  was  exhausted  to  find  an' endless 
variety  of  modes  to  surprise  and  captivate  the  prince  with  new  combinations  of 
charms.  The  most  exquisite  musicians,  dancers,  players,  bufifoons,  were  collected 
to  fiU  up  the  intervals  left  vacant  by  love. 

The  hatred,  however,  which  the  success,  the  presumption,  and  insolence  of  the 
minister  had  engendered  in  his  fellow  courtiers ;  or  the  suspicions  and  fears 
which,  at  last,  though  tardily,  were  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  sovereign,  cut 
short  the  days  and  the  machinations  of  Nizam  ul  Dien.  He  was  taken  off*  by 
poison.  The  authority  of  the  king  did  not  long  survive.  His  intemperance  in  the 
haram  brought  on  a  stroke  of  palsy ;  which  disabled  him  in  one  side,  and  dis* 
torted  his  countenance.  AU  attention  was  then  absorbed  by  the  scramble  for 
power.  Every  Omrah  of  popularity  set  up  his  pretensions.  The  Mends  of  the 
royal  fisunily  brought  out  the  son  of  Kei  Kobad,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  and 


*  Mr.  Stewart  has  greatly  softened  the  account  of  the  inBolence  of  Kei  Kobad« 
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Book  III.  set  him  upon  the  throne.  He  was  supported  bj  the  Tartars;  a  body  of  whom^  as 
'"'T^^r^  mercenaries,  were  generally  kept  by  the  Indian  sovereigns  whom  they  became 
the  omimon  instruments  of  setting  up  and  pulling  down.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion^  the  Tartars  had  a  formidable  body  of  competitors.  Of  the  A%hauns,  or 
mountaineers  of  Gaur  and  Ghirgistan,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  a  tribe  named 
Chilligi  *  made  war  and  depredation  their  business ;  and  usually,  in  great 
numbers,  served,  as  mercenaries,  any  power  which  chose  to  employ  them.  An 
adventurer  of  this  tribe,  of  the  name  of  M allek,  who  subsisted  by  his  sword,  rose 
to  distinction  in  the  anny  of  Balin ;  and  left  his  tidents  and  Ids  fortune  to  his 
son  Feroze,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  illness  of  Kei  Kohad,  was  one  of  the  diief 
Omrahs,  and  commanded  a  province.  He  was  joined  by  the  Chilligi  mercena* 
ries,  who  attacked,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  Tartars.  There  was  no  longer  any 
obstruction.  Kei  Kobad.was  killed  upon  his  bed  after  a  reign  of  little  more  tiliaii 
three  years.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Gaurian,  or  rather  of  the  first 
Gaurian  dynasty ;  and  such  the  commencement  of  the  Afghaun,  or  second  Gau* 
rian  dynasty,  in  the  year  1289.  At  the  time  of  this  revolution,  Cuhh,  the 
grandson  of  Gingis,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Tartary  and  China ;  another  of  his 
descendants  on  that  of  Persia ;  and  a  third  possessed  a  kingdom  in  Tfansoxiana^ 
and  those  provinces  to  ihe  north-west  of  the  Indus,  which  constituted  the  origioal 
dominions  ^  the  house  of  GhiznL 


End  of  the 
first  Gauriao 
dynastj. 


It  is  written  Khuliji  by  Major  Stewart* 
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CHAP.  III. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  second  Gaurian  Dynasty^  to  the  Commence* 

ment  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty. 

... 

Jp  EROZE  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  became  the  master  of  the  king-  Chap.  III. 
dom*    'He  was  a  man  of  intelligence ;  and  though  guilty  of  cruelty  and  injus-  '^—^ v— ^ 
tice  in  acquiring  or  establishing  his  throne,  he  sought  to  distinguish  himself^  by  Feroxe. 
the  justice,  and  also  the  popularity,  of  his  administration.    ^  Por  that  purpose," 
says  his  historian,  ^  he  gave  greiat  encouragement  to  the  learned  of  that  age ; 
who,  in  return,  offered  the  incense  of  flattery  at  the  altar  of  his  fame." 

Chidju,  however,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  nephew  of  the  late  Balin,  and 
a-  nabob  or  governor  of  a  province,  obtainied  the  alliance  of  several  chiefs,  and 
marched  with  an  army  towards  Delhi.  Feroze  placed  hiipself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  sent  forward  his  son  with  the  ChilSgi  cavahy.  .  The  prince  encoun- 
tered the  enemy,  and  obtaining  an  advantage,  took  several  Omrahs  prisoners, 
whom  he  mounted  upon  camels  with  branches  hung  round  their  necks.  When 
fWoze  beheld  them  in  this  state  of  humiliation^  he  ordered  them  to  be  unbound^ 
gave  a  change  of  raiment  to  each,  and  set  an  entertainmait  before  them ;  re- 
peating the  verse,  *^  That  evil  for  evfl  it  was  easy  to  return ;  but  he  only  was 
great  who  could  return  good  for  evil."  In  a  few  days  Chidju  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  the  king ;  but  instead  of  death,  which  he  expected,  received  a 
pardon,  and  was  sent  to  reside  at  Multan  on  a  handsome  appointment  for  life. 
To  the  Chnrahs  of  the  ChiUigi,  displeased  at  so  much  lenity,  Feroze  replied^ 
''  My  fiiend#,  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  I  wish  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with- 
out shedding  blood." 

The  mind  of  this  prince^  however,  did  not,  it  seems,  distinguish  sufficiently 
between  lenity  and  relaxation.  The  police  of  the  empire  was  neglected ;  and 
robbery,  murder,  inmirrection,  ever  ready  to  break  loose  in  India,  diffused  inse- 
curity over  the  nation.  The  Omrahs  of  the  ChiUigi  <<  began,"  says  Ferishta, 
^*  to  lengthen  the  tongue  of  reproach  against  their  sovereign."  The  design  wias 
conceived  of  raising  one  oS  themselves  to  the  throne ;  the  project  was  even  di&» 
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Book  III.  eussed  at  an  entertainment,  at  which  they  were  assembled ;  but  one  of  the  com- 
^^^7*^  P^^y  privately  withdrew  and  informed  the  emperor,  who  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  him.     It  occurred  to  one  of  them  to  re- 
present the  affair  as  a  drunken  frolic,  and  the  words  as  the  suggestion  of  intoxica- 
tion.    The  prince  was  pleased  to  accept  the  apology ;  and  dismissed  them  with  a 
rebuke.     He  was  not  so  lenient  to  a  Dirvesh,  or  professor  of  piety,  who  by  the 
appearance  of  great  sanctity,  and  by  the  distribution  of  great  liberalities  to  the 
poor,  the  source  of  which  no  one  could  discover,  acquired  immense  popularity ; 
and  on  this  foundation   aspired,    or  was  accused  of  aspiring,  to  the  throne. 
Though  little  or  no  evidence  appeared  against  him  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 
With  his  expiring  breath,  the  holy  Dirvesh  cursed  Feroze  and  his  posteritf ; 
nature  was  thrown  into  convulsions  upon  the  death  of  the  saint ;  and  from  that 
hour  the  fortunes!  of  Fqroze  were  observed  to  decline.    Hb  eldest  son  was  af- 
flicted with  insanity  which  no  power  of  medicine  could  remove.    Factions  and 
rebellions  disturbed  his  administration.     In  the  year  1291»  Hindustan  was  in 
vaded  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Gingis,  at  the  head  of  100,000  Moguls ;  and 
though  Feroze  engaged  them,  and  obtained  the  advantage,  he  was  glad  to  stipu- 
late for  the  departure  of  the  invaders  by  consenting  to  let  them  retreat  un- 
molested. 

First  Mahome-     In  tWs  Teign  Occurred  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Hindus- 
dan  invasion  of  ^  ^  »••  -rx 

Deccao.  tan ;  the  first  mvasion  of  the  Deccan  by  Mahomedan  arms.  Deccan  means  the 
.south ;  and  is  applied  in  a  general  manner  to  the  kingdoms  and  districts  in- 
cluded in  the  southern  portion  of  India.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  was  ever  precisely  fixed.  It  has  been  commonly  spoken  of 
-as  indicating  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay  at  Baroach ;  but  as  the  Patau  or  Mogul  sovereignties  hardly  ex* 
tended  beyond  the  river  Kistna,  it  is  only  the  country  between  those  two  rivers 
which  in  the  language  of  India  commonly  passes  under  the  name  of  Deccan. 

Alia,  the  nephew  of  Feroze,  was  Nabob  or  Governor  of  Corah,  one  of  the 
districts  in  the  Doab,  or  country  Ijdng  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  Having 
distinguished  himself  in  a  warfare  with  some  riyahs  who  bordered  on  his  pro- 
vince, he  was  gratified  by  the  addition  to  his  government  of  the  province  of 
Oude.  His  first  success  appears  to  have  suggested  further  enterprise.  He  soU- 
idted  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Feroze  to  extend  his  empire  over  the  Hindus. 
Having  collected  such  an  army  as  his  resources  allowed,  he  maicbed  directly,  by 
the  shortest  route,  against  Ramdeo,  one  of  the  rajahs  of  Deccan,  whose  capital 
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was  Deogur^  now  Dowlatabad.*  Alia  met  with  no  inconsiderable  resistance ;  Chap.  UL 
but  finally  prevailed ;  and  exacted  heavy  contributions  (exalted  by  the  pen  of  ^*-^v~^ 
Oriental  history  into  incredible  sums)  as  the  price  of  his  return.     He  retreated 


many  days  through  several  hostile  and  populous  kingdoms ;  the  governments  of 
which  were  too  weak  or  too  stupid  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  his  march. 

Fero2e  was  not  without  uneasiness  upon  intelligence  of  the  ambitious  ad- 
venture of  Alia;  and  of  the  great  adcBtion  to  his  power  which  the  vastness  of 
his  launder  implied.  He  rejected^  however,  the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellors 
to  take  previous  measures  for  the  securing  of  his  authority  and  power ;  and  re- 
solved to  repose  on  the  fidelity  of  his  nephew.  He  was  even  so  weak  as  to 
permit  Alia,  on  feigned  pretences,  to  entice  him  to  Corah,  where  he  was  bar- 
biffously  assassinated,  having  reigned  only  seven  years  and  some  months. 

Alia  made  haste  to  get  into  his  power  the  family  of  Feroze ;  of  whom  all  Alia. 
who  were  the  objects  <d  any  af^rehension  were  unrelentingly  murdered ;  and 
the  rest  confined.  He  had  scarcely  time,  however,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his 
government,  wfam  he  learned  that  the  Mogul  sovereign  of  Transoxiana  had 
invaded  the  Punjab  with  an  army  of  100,000  men.  An  army,  commanded  by 
his  brother,  was  sent  to  expel  them.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lahore,  in  which  the  Indians  were  victorious,  and  the  Moguls  retreated. 
The  successful  general  was  sent  into  Guzerat,  which  he  quickly  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Shah. 

The  Moguls  returned  the  following  year  in  much  greater  force  ;  and  marched 
even  to  the  walls  of  Delhi,  to  which  they  laid  siege.  Alia  at  last  collected  his 
army,  and  gave  ihem  battle.  Though  his  success  was  not  decisive,  the  Moguls 
thought  proper  to  retreat 

The  king's  arbitrary  maxims  of  government,  and  the  odious  manner  in  which 
he  arrived  at  the  supreme  command,  engendered  disaffection  ;  and  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  he  was  harassed  by  perpetual  insurrections  and  rebellions. 
He  applied  himself,  however,  with  industry  and  intelligence,  to  the  business  of 
government ;  and  though  his  administration  was  severe  and  oppressive,  it  was 
regular  and  vigorous,  securing  justice  and  protection  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
education  had  been  so  neglected  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but 


*  Written  Deogire,  by  Col.  WOks,  and  declared  to  be  the  Tagara  of  Ptolemy.  The  author 
of  the  Tibcat  NasM  says,  that  Alia  left  Corah  on  pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  and  passing 
Arough  the  territories  of  many  petty  rajahs,  too  feeble  to  think  of  opposing  him,  he  came  npon 
Bamdeo  by  surprise.  Ferishta,  i.  231.  The  prooft  of  the  division  and  subdivision  of  India  into 
a  gr^t  number  of  petty  states,  meet  us  at  every  step  in  its  authentic  history. 
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Book  III.  feeling  the  disadvantages  under  which  his  ^orance  laid  him,  he  had  fimuiesy 
of  mind  to  set  about  the  work  of  his  own  instruction  even  upon  the  throiie  ;- 
acquired  the  inestimable  &culties  of  reading  and  writing ;  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  authors  in  the  Persian  language ;  invited  learned  men-  to- 
his  CQurt ;  and  delight^  in  their  conversation. 

^  In  ISOS,  he  projected  another  expedition  into  Deccan  by  the  way  of  Bengal, 
but  was  recalled  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Moguls  of  Transoxiana ;  who  ad-- 
vanced  as  far  as  Delhi,  but  retreated  without  sustaining  a  battle.  After  their 
departure,  he  resolved,  by  an  augmentation  of  his  army,  to  leave  himsdf 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  audacious  enemy.  But  reflecting  that  his  revaoues 
were  unequal  to  «o  great  a  burden,  he  resolved  to  reduce  the  soldiers'  pay. 
Reflecting  again,  that  this  would  be  dangerous,  while  the  price  of  articles' con- 
tinued the  same,  he  ordered  all  prices  to  be  reduced  a  half;  by  that  means,  says 
Ferishta,  with  an  ignorance  too  often  matched  in  more  instructed  countries, 
*^  juist  doubling  his  treasures  and  revenue."  The  Moguls  were  not  discouraged 
by  frequency  of  repulse.  The  armies  of  the  king  of  Transoxiana  twice  invaded- 
Hindustan  in  1805,  and  were  twice  defeated  by  Tughlic,  the  general  of  Alia. 

In  the  foUowiDg  year  the  design  against  Deccan  was  renewed,  and  prosecuted 
with  greater  resources.  Cafoor,  a  slave  and  eunuch,  his  favourite,  and,  it  was 
said,  the  instrument  of  his  pleaisures,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  army, 
and  marched  towards  the  south.  He  first  "  subdued  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattors,*  which  he  divided  among  his  Onn?ahs  "  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
seige  of  Deogur.  Ramdao  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  by  submission ;  and 
having  agreed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Delhi,  and  to  hdd  his  territories^ 
as  a  dependency,  he  was  dismissed  with  magnificent  presents,  and  his  dominions 
were  enlarged. 

The  division  of  Deccan,  known  by  the  name  of  Telingana,  is  supposed  to 
have  extended,  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cicacole  oa 
the  north,  to  that  of  Pulicat  on  the  south;  and  to.  have  been  separated  on  the  west 
from  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Maharashtra,  or  by  contraction- 
Mahratta,  by  a  line  passing  near  Beder,  and  at  some  distance  east  of  Dow- 
lutabad,  to  the  river  Tapti.  f 

*  This  18  the  first  mention  which  we  find  of  any  of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  tenn  Mahmttor, 
or  Mahratta,  is  applied,  by  the  Moslem  historians.  From  this  statement,  we  can  only  conjee*, 
tore,  that  some  district  in  Deccan,  inhabited  by  the  description  of  Hindus  to  whom  this  name 
was  applied,  was  overran,  and  nominally  parcelled  out  by  Cafoor. 

f  Wilks,  Hist,  of  My  sore;  p.  6* 
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Alk  was  on  his  inarch  against  the  Rajah  of  Waninkul,  one  of  the  princes  Chap.  III. 
of  this  district,  in  1308,  when  he  was  recalled  by  another  invasion  of  the  Moguls.  ^"^^[^'J^T^ 
He  made,  indeed,  a  part  of  his  army  proceed  in  the  expedition,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  fort  of  Warunkul,  a  place  of  great  strength,  and,  by  repute, 
of  immense  riches;  but  the  project  failed.  In  1807,  Cafoor  was  ordered  to 
march  into  Telingana  by  the  way  of  Deoghur,  and  lay  seize  to  Warunkul. 
Warunkul  was  taken  by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  some  months.*  The  Rajah 
made  his  peace,  by  sacrifidng  laigely  to  the  avarice  of  his  conquerors,  and  ac« 
cepting  the  condition  of  a  tribute. 

The  more  Alia  tasted  of  the  plunder  of  Deccan,  the  more  he  thirsted  for  ad* 
ditional  draughts.  In  1310,  Cafoor  was  sent  on  a  more  distant  expedition. 
He  marched  by  Deoghur ;  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Camatic,  took  the  Rajah 
prisoner  and  ravaged  his  kingdom.  According  to  the  historians,  he  returned 
with  such  wealth  as  no  country  ever  yielded  to  a  predatory  invader.f  Nor  did 
he  remain  long  at  Delhi  before  he  persuaded  the  Shah  to  send  him  once  more 
into  Deccan ;  where  he  ravaged  several  countries,  and  sent  the  plunder  to  Alia. 
This  prince  had  ruined  his  constitution  by  intemperance  in  the  seraglio ;  and 
felt  his  health  in  rapid  decline.  He  sent  for  Cafoor  from  Deccan,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  wife  and  his  son.  "Cafoor, 
whose  eyes  had  already  turned  themselves  vrith  longing  to  the  throne,  contem- 
plated the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  against  his  fiimily  as  a  means  for  realizing 
his  most  extravagant  hopes.  He  prevailed  upon  AUa  to  throw  his  two  eldest 
sons,  and  their  mother,  into  prison ;  and  to  put  to  death  several  of  the  chiefs  by 
whom  his  [Nretensions  were  most  likely  to  be  opposed.  When  things  were  in  this 
train.  Alia  expired  in  the  year  1316,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  Cafoor  deemed  it  expedient  to  declare  him-  Mabarick. 
self  king.  He  produced  a  testament,  genuine  or  spurious,  of  the  late  prince, 
in  which  he  appdnted  Omar,  his'  youngest  son,  then  seven  years  of  age,  his 
successor,  and  Cafoor  regent.  The  first  act  of  Cafoor's  administration  was  to 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  two  eldest  of  the  sons  of  AUa :  But  there  was  a  third, 
Mubarick,  who  escaped,  till  a  conspiracy  of  the  foot  guards  put  the  regent  to 

death,  only  Airty^-five  days  after  the  decease  of  his  master.    The  reins  of 

• 

~*  The  neighbouring  Bfjahs,  says  Ferishta,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rajah  of  Warunkul ; 
another  proof  of  the  division  into  petty  sovereignties. 

f  Besides  several  chesUf  of  jewek,  pearls,  and  other  precious  things,  the  gold  alone  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  millions  sterling.    Colonel  Dow  thinks  this  not  at  all  incredible :  Hist,  of 
Hindost.  i.  276 :  and  CoL  Wilks  (Hist*  of  Mysore,  p.  11)  seems  to  have  little  objection. 
VOL.  I.  3  U 
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Book  III.  goyemmeiit  were  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  Mubarick ;  but  he  thought 
^~^^~^  proper  to  act  in  the  name  of  his  joung  brother,  aheady  upon  the  throne,  for  the 

1921 « 

space  of  two  months,  till  he  had  gained  the  Omrahs.  He  then  daimed  his 
birth-right ;  deposed  his  brother ;  according  to  the  Asiatic  custom,  put  out  his 
eyes ;  and  sent  him  for  life  to  the  fort  of  Gualior. 
^  .  Mubarick  was  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations,  and  mean  understanding.  He  for 
a  moment  sought  popularity,  by  remitting  the  more  oppressive  of  the  taxes,  and 
relaxing  the  reins  of  government ;  but  the  last  so  injudiciously,  that  disorder 
and  depredation  overran  the  country.  > 

Thie  reduction  of  the  revolted  Guzerat  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Mu- 
barick. The  enterprise,  being  entrusted  to  an  officer  of  abilities^  was  successfulljiF 
performed. 

The  Rajahs  in  the  Deccan  jrielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  which,  presuming  on 
their  distance,  they  imagined  they  might  now^  without  much  danger,  suspend 
Mubarick,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  to 
Deoghur ;  where  not  finding  much  resistance,  he  did  little  more  than  disglaj  his 
cruelty,  in  the  punishment  of  those,  who^  charged  with  enmity  or  disobedience^ 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Among  the  favourites  of  Mubarick  was  Hassen,  formerly  a  slave,  and  aixx>]?ding 
to  Ferishta,  the  son  of  a  seller  of  rags  in  Guzerat  This  man  was  an  instrument 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  &3iah ;  and  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  had  been 
honoured  with  the  tide  of  Chusero,  and  raised  to  the  office  of  vizir.  Finding 
nothing  more  to  perform  in  the  region  of  Deoghur,  Mubarick  placed  Chusero  at 
the  head  of  a  part  of  the  army,  and  sent  him  on  an  expedition  against  Malabar, 
while  he  himself  returned  with  the  remainder  td  Delhi. 

The  vices  of  Mubarick,  and  of  his  government,  became  daUy  more  odious. 
He  was  the  slave  of  every  species  of  intemperance,  and  void  of  every  humane  or 
manly  quality,  which  could  procure  the  indulgence  of  mankind  to  his  faults. 
Conspiracy  succeeded  conspiracy,  and  one  insurrection  another ;  till  Chusero, 
beholding  the  contempt  in  which  his  master  was  held,  believed  he  might  shed  his 
blood  with  safety,  and  place  himself  upon  his  throne.  The  reputation  and  plun* 
der  derived  from  the  success  of  his  expedition  to  Malabar,*  had  added  greatly  to 
his  power.  He  made  use  of  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  emperor  to  fiU 
with  his  creatures  the  chief  places  both  in  the  army  and  the  state.    In  the  year  i 

*  According  to  Wilks,  wbat  is  here  called  Malabar  was  not  the  district  which  is  now  called  by 
that  name,  bnt  the  hilly  belt  along  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts,  ftom  Soonda  to  Coorg.  Hist,  of 
Mysore^  p.  10. 
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1S21,  he  conceived  himddf  prq)ared  for  the  blow ;  when  in  one  night  Mubaridc  Ohap.  in. 
and  hss  sons  were  destroyed.  ^^^7^ — ' 

On  mounting  the  throne  Chusero  assumed  the  title  of  Nasir  ul  dien,  or  Chusero. 
defender  of  religion ;  a  cause  which  has  seldom  been  associated  with  that  of 
government,  except  for  the  purpose  of  covering  its  abuses ;  and  Chusero,  it  seems, 
was  aware  that  for  his  government  such  a  covering  was  reqinred 

He  put  to  death,  without  remorse,  a  great  multitude  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
Mubarick ;  all  those  from  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had  any  thing  to  fear ;  and 
distributed  the  offices  of  government  among  his  creatures.  **  The  army,"  says 
Ferishta,  ^*  loved  nothing  better  than  a  revolution ;  for  they  had  always,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  a  donation  of  six  months^  pay  immediately  advanced  from  the 
treasury:"  so  exactly  does  military  despotism  resemble  itself,  on  the  baiiks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  those  of  ike  Ganges. 

But  though  Chusero  met  with  no  opposition  in  ascending  the  throne ;  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  Idngdom  in  peace. 

Ghazi  was  govemw  of  Lahore ;  and  tiioogh,  for  the  sake  of  securing  him  tc^ 
his  interests,  Chusero  had  bestowed  high  office  and  rank  upon  his  son  Jonah, 
Jonah  made  his  escape  from  Delhi,  and  joined  his  &ther  at  Lahore. 

Gha2d  d^atehed  dioular  lettmi  to  the  Omrahs';  exerted  h&msdf  to  raise 
forces ;  and  was  joined  by  sevend  of  the  viceroys  with  their  troops.  Chuser«o 
di^qiatched  an  army  to  sribdue  the  rebellion ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Ghazi  were  iuov 
dened  by  frequent  wars  with  the  Moguls ;  ihose  of  Chusero  were  enervated  by 
the  d^f&adhGey  of  the  cky.  They  were  broken  a*  the  first  onset ;  and  the  coh-« 
federates  marched  with  expedition  to  the  capitaL  Chusero  was  ready  to  receive 
them  with  another  army.  Though  betrayed  and  deserted  in  the  action  by  ft 
pifft  of  fais  troops,  he  maintained  the  conflict  tiM  night ;  when  he  made  a  fruitless 
endeavour  to  fly  with  a  few  of  his  friends.  Deserted  l^  his  attendants,  and 
dragged  from  his  lurking  place,  he  met  the  fate  which  he  would  have  bestowed. 

TheOmrahs  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  victor ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  Ddhi  presented  to  him  the  keys.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  entered  the  city,  and 
arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  he  addressed  the  peojfle.  /^  O  ye  subjects  of 
thid  great  emfwe !  I  am  niO  itiore  than- one  of  you,  who  unsheathed  my  sword 
to  ddiver  you  fcom  oppression,  and  rid  the  world  of  a  monster.  If,  therefore 
any  of  the  royal  line  remains,  let  hini  be  brought,  that  we,  his  servants,  may  pros*' 
trate  oursdves  before  his  throne.  K  not ;  let  the  most  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
order  be  elected  among  you,  and  I  shall  swear  to  abide  by  your  choice."  But 
the  people  cried  out,  with  vehemence,  that  none  of  the  royal  family  rmained 

3  u  2 
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Book  III.  alive ;  and  that  he,  who  had  protected  the  empire  from  the  Moguls,  and  delivered 
^^"7^^~^  it  from  the  tyrant,  was  the  most  worthy  to  reign.     He  was  then  seized,  and  by 

1323.  ^ 


a  sort  of  violence  placed  upon  the  throne ;  the  people  hailing  him  ^'  King  of  the 
World." 

Tuglick.  Tuglick  is  the  name,  by  which  the  new  emperor  chose  to  be  distii^ished.     It 

was  the  name  of  his  father,  who  is  understood  to  have  been  a  slave  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  Balin.     His  mother  was  of  the  tribe  of  Jaats. 

After  appointing  the  instruments  of  his  gova*nment,  the  first  care  of  Tuglick 
was  to  secure  his  northern  frontier  against  the  formidable  incursions  of  the 
Moguls ;  and  so  judiciously  did  he  station  his  force,  and  erect  his  forts,  that  he 
was  not  once  molested  by  those  invaders  during  his  reign. 

This  being  accomplished,  he  sent  his  son  Jonah  into  the  Deccan  to  chastise  the 
Rajah  of  Warunkul,  who,  during  the  late  disorders,  "  had  withdrawn  his  neck 
fi^m  the  yoke  of  obedience.'*  Jonah,  with  jthe  usual  ease,  hardly  meeting  with 
any  resistance,  over-ran  the  Hindu  kingdoms ;  leaving  every  where  behind  him 
the  cruel  marks  of  imperial  vengeance  and  avarice.  After  a  few  efforts  in  the 
field,  the  Rajah  of  Warunkul  shut  himsetf  up  in  his  strong-hold,  and  was  besieged. 
From  the  strength  of  the  place,  the-  siege  was  a  work  of  time ;  during  which 
sickness,  and  along  with  sickness,  desire  to  return^  and  from  that  desire  opposed, 
disaffection,  spread  themselves  in  the  Mahomedan  army.  Several  of  tibe  Omrahs 
withdrew  with  their  troops ;  when  the  Prince^  no  longer  able  to  ^contiuue  the 
siege,  retreated  first  to  Deoghur,  and  iheoe^  to  Delhi.  The  army  was  recruited 
with  great  expedition,  and  he  marched  again  in  a  few  months  towards  Wa- 
runkul, which  soon  pelded  to  his  arms.  Many  thousands  of  the  Hindus  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  Rajah  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Delhi.  Ap* 
pointing  Omrahs  to  the  government  of  Telingana,  he  marched  against  Cuttack^ 
*  where  he  gained  some  advantages,  and  then  returned  by  the  way  of  Warunkul 
to  Delhi. 

Tuglick,  receiving  complaints  of  great  oppression  against  his  officers  in  Bengal, 
appointed  Jonah  governor  of  Delhi,  and  marched  toward  that  province  with  an 
army.  Nazir,  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  Balin,  had  possessed  the  viceroyaky 
of  Bengal,  since  the  death  of  his  father.     He  advanced  to  meet  the  Emperor 

^  with  submission  and  presents ;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  government.     Jonah^ 

with  the  nobles  of  Delhi,  went  out  to  meet  his  father  with  rejoicings  upon  his 
return.  A  wooden  house  was  hastily  erected  to  entertain  him.  When  the 
entertainment  was  concluded,  and  the  emperor  was  about  to  proceed^  the  Omrahs 
hurrying  out  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him,  the  roof  suddenly  fell  in,  and 
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cmfllied  him  with  several  of  his  attendants ;   whether  by  the  contrivance  of  Chap.  IIL 
Jonah,  by  the  fault  of  the  building,  or  a  stroke  of  lightning,  was  variously  con-  I^Tj^TrZ^ 
jectured  and  believed.     He  reigned  but  four  years  and  some  months,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  wise  and  excellent  prince. 

Jonah  mounted  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Mahomed  III. ;  and  began  his  Mahomed  ni. 
reign  with  acts  of  liberality  and  beneficence.  He  distributed  profuse  gifts,  and 
made  magnificent  appointments.  This  prince  was  a  compound  of  heterogeneous 
qualities.  He  was  generous  to  profusion ;  a  lover  of  literature,  in  which  he  had 
made  considerable  acquirements ;  he  was  not  only  temperate  but  austere  in  his 
manner  of  life,  and  an  attentive  performer  of  acts  <^  religion ;  he  had  no  regard, 
however  to  justice,  or  to  humanity ;  he  was  cruel  and  vindicti^ve  as  a  man ;  op* 
pressive  and  tyrannical  as  a  ruler.  His  plans  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  subjects  was  a  matter  of  indifierence ;  and  when 
their  disaffection  began  to  afford  him  uneasiness,  their  misery  seemed  to  become 
an  object  of  preference  and  a  source  q£  gratification.  He  displayed  however  no 
contemptible  talents  in  supporting  himself  against  the  hatred  and  detestation  of 
mankind.  *  * 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  fiirther  subju- 
gation of  the  Deccan ;  but  more,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  plunder  than 
to  permanent  dominion.  His  generals  appear  to  have  over-run  a  large  portion  of 
its  more  accessible  parts.  He  reduced  the  Camatic ;  and  in  the  hyperbolical 
language  of  Ferishta,  spread  his  conquests  to  the  extremity  of  the  Deccan,  and 
from  sea  to  sea. 

^  He  adopted  frantic  schemes  of  ambition.  He  raised  an  army  for  the  con** 
quest  of  the  kingdom  of  Tranaoxiana  and  Chorasan,  and  another  for  the  subju- 
gation of  China.  Previous  to  the  grand  expedition  against  China,  100,000 
horse  were  sent  to  explore  the  route  through  the  mountains,  and  to  establish 
forts  to. the  confines  of  China.  The  horse  did,  we  are  told,  penetrate  to  the 
firontiers  of  China,  but  were  met  with  an  army  which  they  durst  not  oppose ; 
and  the  rains,  covering  with  water  the  roads  and  the  plains,  obstructed  their  re- 
treat. They  perished  through  fatigue,  famine,  and  disease ;  and  scarcely  a  man 
survived  to  describe  the  disaster.  The  inaccurate  and  uninstructive  genius  of 
Oriental  history»gives  us  no  information  respecting  the  track  which  this  ill-fated 
army  pursued.  ^ 

The  expense  of  Mahomed's  government  led  him  to  oppress  his  subjects  by 
increase  of  ^es.  To  this  great  cause  of  misery  and  discontent,  he  added 
others  by  injudicious  schemes  of  finance.    '*  The  King,"  says  Ferishta^  ^^  unfor- 
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Book  III.  tunately  for  his  people,  adopted  his  ideas  upon  currency,  firom  a  Chinese  custom 
^'^'"■v'— *^  of  using  paper  upon  the  emperor's  credit,  with  the  royal  seal  appended,  for  ready 
*  money.  Mahomed,  instead  of  paper,  struck  a  copper  coin,  which,  being  issani 
at  an  imaginary  value,  he  made  current  by  a  decree  throughout  Hindostan**' 
This  produced  so  much  confusion  and  misery,  and  so  completdby'  obstructed  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  that  Mahomed  was  obliged  to  recall  his  debased 
coin ;  and  individuals  acquired  immense  fortunes  by  the  ruin  of  many  thousands; 
the  general  misery  of  the  people,  and  the  impovenshment  of  the  sovereign. 

Being  called  into  Deccan,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  raised  by  his  nephew^ 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  flead  alive,  and  in  that  condition  carried,  a  horrid  speoi 
tade,  around  the  city ;  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  situation  of  Dec^hur,  resolved  to 
make  it  his  capital,  by  the  name  of  Dowlatabad,  and  to  remove  thither  the  iiH 
habitants  of  Delhi.  This  caprice  he  carried  into  execution ;  unmoved  by  tbe 
calamities  that  were  to  &11  upon  the  individuals ;  and  unable  to  foresee  tbe 
aMenation  in  the  minds  of  men  to  which  the  sight  and  the  repmis  of  so  nmck 
unnecessary  evil  must  of  necessity  expose  him.  **  The  emperor*s  orders,"  saj9 
the  historian,  *'  were  strictly  compli^  with,  and  the  ancient  capital  left 
desolate." 

The  provinces,  one  after  another,  began  now  to  rebel.  The  Gk^vemor  xA 
Multan  set  the  example.  Scarcely  was  he  subdued  when  Bengal  l>roke  into  ii^ 
sorrection.  This  too  the  vigour  of  Mahomed  quickly  reduced.  He  was 
thence  summoned  by  disturbances  in  Telingana,  where  he  lost  great  part  of  his 
army,  by  a  plague,  then  raging  at  Warunkul.  But  what,  to  the  mind  o£  Ma* 
homed,  was  of  more  importance  than  the  lives  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dustan; he  himself  was  afilicted  with  the  tooth-^ach.     He  even  lost  a  toothi 

m 

This  he  commanded  to  be  buried  with  solemn  pomp,  and  a  magnificent  tomb 
was  erected  over  it. 

Calamity  in  every  shape  assailed  the  wretched  subjects  of  Mahomed.  Such 
was  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  fertile  country 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  the  cultivators  fled  firom  their  fields  and 
houses,  and  preferred  a  life  of  plunder  and  rapine  in  the  woods.  From  ihis^ 
and  fix>m  unfitvourable  seasons,  famine  raged  about  Delhi,  and  the  neighboucilEig 
provinces ;  and  multitudes  of  people  perished  fi*om  want.  A  chief  of  the  Afghauns 
came  down  fi'om  the  mountains,  and  plundered  the  province  of  Multan.  The 
fierce  tribes  of  Hindus,  called  by  Ferishta  Gickers,  were  combii^  by  a  leader, 
and  ravaged  the  Punjab  and  Lahore. 

Mahomed,  strode  at  last  with  the  cahuaikies  of  his  reign,  had  recourse  td 
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id^iiNl  for  a  cure.  He  seat  a  sjdendid  embassy  to  Mecca,  that,  his.  oamnation  Chap.  in. 
bein^  confinned  hj  the  successor  of  the  prq;>het»  the  Uessing  of  Heaven  might  ^"^*v"^ 
rest  upon  his  throne. 


The  Rajahs  of  Tdingana  and  the  Camatic  formed  a  confederacy;  and  within 
m&w  OMmths  expelled  the  Mahomedans  from  every  place  in  the  Deccan,  except 
Powbtabad, 

Even  the  Yioeroy  of  Oude  rebelled.  But  the  En^ieror^  marching  against  him 
with  expedition^  brought  him  quickly  to  his  feet  Contrary  to  his  usual  pnus 
tice,  Mahomed  pardoned  the  offender,  and  even  restored  him  to  his  govern^ 
ment ;  dedaring  that  he  would  not  believe  in  his  guilt ;  and  ascribing  his  trans- 
gression  to  a  temporary  delusion,  which  the  malice  and  fidsehood  of  others  had 
poroduced. 

Ah  effort  was  made  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  in  Deccan,  and  governors 
and  troops  were  dispatched  to  the  different  districts ;  who  in  the  way  of  founder 
performed  considerable  feats.  But  in  the  mean  time  disturbances  of  a  new 
description  broke  out  in  Guzerat.  Of  the  meioenary  troops,  composed  of  Tar- 
tars, ^Ai^^iins,  and  other  hardy  racetf  from  the  North,  in  which  consisted  a 
great  prv^xirtion  of  the  armies  of  the  Mahomedan  emperors  of  Hindustan,  a 
considerable  number,  during  some  ages,  had  been  Moguls.  Of  these  it  would 
Mfifeut  that  a  considerable  body  had  been  sent  to  keep  in  diedc  the  turbulent  in- 
habitants of  Giuzerat.  They  began  now  to  commit  depredations,  and  to  set  the 
power  of  Mahomed  at  defiance.  Mahmned  resolved  to  punish  and  extirpate 
them.  The  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  their  fears  made  them  withdraw  from 
Guzerat;  but  they  retired  into  Deccan ;  and  took  Dowlatabad  by  surprise.  Ma- 
homed allowed  them  little  time  to  make  an  establishment.  They  ventured  ta 
meet  him  in  battle ;  when  they  were  partly  shun  and  partly  dispersed..  Before 
he  could  take  the  dty ;  fresh  disturbances  arose  in  Guzerat.  Leaving  an  Qmrak 
to  push  the  reduction  of  Dowlatabad  he  hastened  to  the  new  insurgents.  An 
army  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  opposed  him.  He  carried  on  hb  opera- 
tions with  vigour,  and  once  more  prevailed.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  Moguls 
in  Deccan,  gathering  strength  upon  his  departure,  defeated  his  G^eral,  and 
pursued  his  troops  toward  Malwa.  He  resolved  to  march  against  them  in  per- 
son. But  the  settlement  of  Guzerat  was  an  arduous  and  a  tedious  task.  Before 
it  was  concluded,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  in  the  year  1351,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years. 

His  death  was  propitious  to  the  Moguls  in  Deccan ;  and  afforded  time  for  Origin  of  th« 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  Mahomedan  empire,  which  rose  to  considerable  power,  kingdoms 
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Book  in.  and  preserved  its  existence  for  several  centuries.  Upon  seizing  Dowlatafaad, 
^"""^CTTI^  rebel  chiefs  agreed  to  elect  a  sovereign ;  when  their  choice  fell  upon  Ismad^  an 
Afghaun,  who  had  been  commander  of  a  thousand  in  the  imperial  armj.  Among 
the  insurgents,  was  a  military  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Hussun.  Wonderfid 
things  are  recorded  of  his  predestination  to  power ;  as  usual  in  the  case  of  those 
who,  from  a  degraded  station,  rise  to  great  command  over  the  hqies  and  fears  of 
mankind.  He  was  an  Afghaun  slave  or  dependent  of  a  Brahmen,  who  professed 
astrology  in  Delhi :  The  Brahmen  gave  him  a  couple  of  oxen  to  cultivate  a  pn^ 
of  waste  ground  near  the  city,  as  means  of  a  livelihood ;  where  his  plough  turned 
up  a  treasure.  He  informed  the  Brahmen ;  and  the  Bndmien,  equally  conscien- 
tious, or  equally  cautious,  the  emperor.  The  Emperor^  struck  with  the  honesty  of 
Hussun,  bestowed  upon  him  the  command  of  one  hundred  horse.  The  Brahmen 
told  him,  that  he  saw'  by  the  stars,  he  was  destined  to  greatness,  and  stipulated 
that,  when  king  of  Deccan,  he  would  make  him  his  minister.  Hussun  offered 
his  services  to  the  first  commander  who  wias  sent  into  Deccan,  joined  the  insur- 
gents; and  when  Ismael  was  chosen  king,  he  was  decorated  with  the  title  of 
Zuffeir  Khan ;  and  received  a  large  jagfaire  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops. 

After  Mahomed  was  summoned  from  Deccan,  by  the  new  disturbances  ia 
Guzerat,  and  after  his  general  was  obi%ed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dowlatataad^ 
Zuffeir  Khan  marched  with  twenty  thousand  horse  against  Beder,  a  city  on  the 
Godavery,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  north-west  from.  Golconda,  and  about  the  same 
distance  west  from  Warunkul.  This  had  been  the  seat  of  a  Hindu  rajahship  ; 
it  was  at  this  time  a  station  of  one  of  the  imperial  generals.  Zuffeir  Khan» 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Rajah  of  Warunkul,  who  sent  him  fifl;een  thousand 
men ;  and  being  reinforced^  with  five  thousand  horse,  detached  to  his  assistance 
by  the  new  king  of  Dowlatabad,  engaged  and  defeated  the  army  of  Mahomed. 
Returning,  with  glory  and  plunder,  he  was  met,  before  reaching  the  capital,,  by 
the  king ;  who  could  not  help  observing,  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  die 

ft 

general  than  to  himself.  Making  a  merit  of  what  would  soon  be  necessity  ;  and 
taking  the  pretext  of  his  great  age,  he  proposed  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  recommended  Zuffeir  Khan  as  successor.  The  proposition  was 
applauded ;  and  the  slave  or  peasant  Hussun,  mounting  the  new  throne  by  the 
style  and  title  of  Sultan  AUa  ad  dien  Hussun  Kongoh  Bhamenee,  became  the 
founder  of  the  Bhamenee  dynasty.  Koolburga,  or  Culberga,  which  had  been  the 
place  of  his  residence,  he  named  Ahssunabad,  and  rendered  it  the  capital  of 
the  Deccanee  empire. 
Sultan  Alia  was  not  unmindful  of  his  ancient  master;  from  whose  name  he 
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added  the  term  Kangdb,  and  aooordlng  to  some  authorities,  that  of  Bahmenee,  Chap.  IIL 
Brahmen  being  so  proaouncedy  to  his  ro jal  titles.  He  invited  Kongoh  from  ^T^T^^TT^ 
Ddhi ;  made  hhn  lord  of  the  treasorjr ;  and  in  his  edicts  associated  the  name  of 
the  jfeahmen  with  his  own.  Hussmi  lived,  after  the  acquisition  of  royalty, 
deveu  years,  two  months,  and  seven  days;  having  in  that  time  reduced  to  his 
obedience  all  the  regions  in  Deccan  which  had  ever  admowledged  the  sway  of 
the  emperors  of  Delhi  He  govaned  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  died  at 
Koottmrga,  in  the  year  1357,  and  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  hb  age.* 

Upcm  the  death  of  the  emperor  Mahomed,  his  nephew  Feroze,  whom  heFerose. 
recommended  for  his  successor,  was  in  the  imperial  camp ;  and  without  difficulty 
mounted  the  throne.  The  nerves  of  the  state  were  rdaxed  by  mis-govemment ; 
and  it  dbspl&yed  but  little  vigour  duriujg  the  days-of  Ferose.  The  governor  of 
Bengd  aspired  to  independence ;  and  the  emperor,  after  several  efforts,  being 
unable  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  was  foroed^^  qontent  himsdf  with  a  nominal 
snbjection.f  Feroze,  however,  emj^oyed  himself  with  laudable  soUdtude,  in 
promotiBg  agriculture,  and  the  internal  prosperitf  of  his  dominions.  He  lived 
till  the  age  of  ninety  years ;  twenty-eight  of  which  he  spent  upon  the  throne. 
He  is  ceiebnted  in  history  for  having  constructed  My  great  aqueducts  or  reser- 
voirs of  watar ;  forty  mosques ;  thurty  schools ;  twenty  caravanseras;  an  hundred 
palaces ;  five  hosqpitAls ;  one  hundred  tombs ;  ten  baths ;  ten  spires ;  one  hundred 
aad  fifty  wells ;  one  hundred  bridges ;  and  {deasure  gai^ns,  without  number. 

Mahomedp  a  mm  of  Feroze,  had  received  the  reins  of  government  from  his  TngUck. 
£i£her,  when  the  wdgfat  of  them  began  to  press  heavily  upon  his  aged  hands. 
A  conspiracy,  however,  of  the  Omrafas,  had,  aft»r  a  time,  oUiged  him  to  fly  firom 
the  throne ;  and  Feroze  made  Tug^k,  his  grandson,  successor.  Tuglick  was 
a  fiiend  to  pleasure ;  and  slenderly  provided  with  talents.  He  made  an  effort  to 
ge^  into  his  power  Mahomed,  his  unde,  who  had  been  chased  firom  the  throne; 
but  Mahomed  threw  himself  into  the  fiirt  of  Nagracote,  which,  for  the  present, 

*  A  circumstantial  history  of  the  Bahmenee  sovereigns  was  composed  by  Ferishta ;  and  to  Jona* 
dian  Scott  we  are  indebted  for  an  instructive  translation  of  it.  The  above  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
the  Bahmenee  dynasty  is  drawn  partly  from  Feri^ta's  Deccan,  translated  by  Scott ;  partly  from 
his  History  of  Ddhi,  trandated  by  Dow.  The  facts  are  veiy  shortly  mentioned,  or  rather  alluded 
to,  by  Lieat-Cd.  Mark  Wilks,  (Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  ch.  i. ;)  where  the 
reader  will  also  find  all  that  research  has  been  able  to  procure  of  Hindu  materials,  and  all  that 
sagadoufl  conjecture  has  been  able  to  build  upon  a  few  imperfect  fragments  of  the  history  of  the 
andent  Hindu  governments  in  the  south  of  India. 

t  Such  is  the  account  of  Ferishta.  Mr.  Stewart,  (Hist  of  Bengd,  sect,  iv.)  follows  other  autho- 
fities,  who  tqpreseni  Bengal  asnovr  ereMd  into  a  Mahomedan  kjogdom,  perfectly  independentt 
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Book  III.  it  was  ^med  inexpedient  to  attack.  The  emperor,  meanwhile,  inspii^  so 
little  respect,  that  Abu  Becker,  his  cousin,  in  danger  from  his  jealousy,  found 
himself  able  to  hurry  him  to  his  grave.  By  means  of  some  Omrahs,  he  corrupted 
the  imperial  slaves ;  who  assassinated  their  master,  after  he  had  reigned  but  five 
months. 

Abu  Becker  was  hardly  more  fortunate.  Some  of  t)ie  Mogul  mercenaries,  in 
the  imperial  service,  conspired  against  him,  and  invited  Mahomed  from  Nagra* 
cote,  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  Mahonied  succeeded;  and  Abu  Bedker 
resigned  his  Ufe  and  his  throne^  one  year  and  six  months  after  the  death  of 
Tuglick. 

In  the  reign  of  Mahomed,  the  Mahrattors  (Mahrattas)  again  appear  in  the 
field.  They  were  soon  brought  to  submission ;  and  Narsing  their  prince  >  waited 
upon  the  emperor  at  Delhi.  The  six  years  of  this  emperor  were  chiefly  employed 
in  subduing  or  anticipating  the  insurrections  of  the  provincial  Onu'ahs  or  gover- 
nors, from  whom  he  enjoyed  scarce  an  interval  of  repose. ,  His  son  Humaioon, 
who  succeeded,  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disorder^  and  survived  his  father  not  ndany 
days.  •.•'.-•. 

The  Omrahs,  after  high  dispute,  at  last  raised  Mahmood,  an  infant  son  of  the 
late  Mahomed,  to  the  throne.     The  distractions  in  the  empire  increased. 

Three  of  the  most  powerftil  Omrahs  of  the  court,  Mubarick,  Ekbal,  and  Sadit, 
fell  into  deadly  feuds.  The  emperor  having  left  the  capital,  with  the  army  com- 
manded by  Sadit ;  Mubarick,  fearing^the  resentment  of  Sadit^  shut  the  gates  of  the 
dty.  The  emperor  was  constrained  to  abandon  Sadit,  before  he  was  allowed  to 
re-enter  his  capital  and  palace.  Joined  by  hb  sovereign,  Mubarick,  the  next  day» 
marched  out  and  gave  battle  to  Sadit,  but  was  worsted  and  forced  back  into  the 
dty.  As  the  rains  had  commenced,  Sadit  was  obliged  to  lead  his  army  into 
quarters.  He  iinmediately  sent  for  Nuserit,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  set  him 
up  in  opposition  to  Mahmood,  by  the  name  of  Nuserit  Shah.  A  conspiracy  soon 
threw  Sadit  into  the  hands  of  Mubarick,  who  put  him  to  death.  But  a  strong 
party  adhered  to  Nuserit ;  and  a  most  destructive  contest  ensued  between  the 
partisans  of  the  rival  kings.  The  balance  continued  nearly  even  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  during  which  every  spedes  of  calamity  oppressed  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants. Some  of  the  distant  Subahdars  looked  on  with  satisfaction,  contemplating 
their  own  elevation  in  the  depression  of  the  imperial  power.  But  in  the  year 
1396,  Mahomed  Jehangheer,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  having 
constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Indus,  invaded  Multan.  The  governor,  who 
abneady  regarded  th«  province  as  his  own,  opposed  him  with  no  contemptibleforoe* 
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but  was  overcome,  and  resigned  Mtdtan  to  the  conqueror.  In  the  mean  time  the  Chap.  III. 
Qmrah  Ekbal  obtained  and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  Nuserit,  whom  he  obliged  ^"T^;C*^ 
to  fly  to  Paniput.  He  opened  a  deceitM  n^odation  with. the  Emperor,  under 
coyer  of  which  he  surprised  and  slew  Mubarick.  All  power  now  centred  in 
Ekbal;- and  the  emperor  was  converted  into  a  cipher.  In  this  situation  were 
affairs  at  Delhi,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  Timur  himself  had  crossed  the 
Indus. 

The  birth  of  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  was  cast  at  one  of  those  recurring  periods,  Timor. 
in  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  sovereignties,  when  the  enjoyment  of  power  for 
semal  generations,  having  extinguished  aU  manly  virtues  in  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  some  active  usurper,  prepares  the  governors  of  the  provinces  for 
revolt,  dissolves  the  power  of  the  state,  and  opens  the  way  for  the  elevation  of 
some  new  and  daring  adventurer.  At  no  preceding  period,  perhaps,  had  these 
causes  enervated  the  powers  of  government  over  so  great  a  part  of  Asia  at 
once,  as  in  the  times  of  Tamerlane.  The  descendants  of  Gingis  had  formed  their 
immense  conquests  into  three  great  kingdoms ;  of  which  Persia  was  one ;  the 
intermediate  regions  of  Transoxiana,  Chorasan,  Bactria,^  and  Zabulistan  or 
Candahar,  and  Cabul,  lying  between  Persia  and  Tartary,  were  the  second;  and 
Tartary  itself,  or  rather  Tartary  and  China  in  conjunction,  the  third.  The 
djmasties  of  the  race  of  Gingis,  in  all  these  several  kingdoms,  had  been  in  possea- 
sion  of  power  so  long,  as  now  to.  display  the  effects  which  possession  of  power  in 
Ajda  invariably  produces.  The  reigning  sovereigns  had  every  where  given  them* 
selves  up  to  the  vices  which  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  throne ;  the  viceroys 
of  the  provinces  despised  their  authority ; .  and  weakness  and  distraction  pervaded 
the  empire.  About  thirty  years:  before  the  birth  of  Timur,  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  had  undergone  a  species  of  dissolution ;  almost  every  province,  under  a 
rebel  governor,  had  been  erected  into  an  independency,  and  the  whole  divided 
into  a  number  of  pettfr  states.  From  nearly  the  same  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Zagatai,  (this  was  the  intermediate  sovereignty, .  so  called  from  that  son  of 
Gingis  whose  lot  it' became),  had  been  contended  for  by  a  succession  of  usurpers. 
The  Mogul  throne  of  Tntary  and  China  had  been .  less  violently  agitated,  but 
was  greatly  reduced  in  power.  Into  what  confiision  and  weakness  the  Afghaun 
empire  of  Ddhi  had  fiiUen,  we  have  seen  in  sufficient  detaiL 

Timur  was  bojn  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Samarcand,  in  the  village  of 
Sebzar,  where  his  fathers^  enjoying  the  rank  or.  command  of  a  toman  of  horse, 
had  possessed  a  local  authority  for.  some  generations.  Timur  had,  from  a  tender 
age,  been  involved  in  the  warfare  of  a  distracted  period ;  and  by  his  courage. 
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Book  III.  activity,  and  address,  had  at  five  and  twenty  fixed  upon  himself  the  hopes  lind 
esteem  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  countrymen.  Amid  the  other  ritlfttnitifff 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  kingdom  of  Zagatai  or  Samarcand,  upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  government  of  the  descendants  of  Gingis,  the  Tartars  of  Cashgar 
had  been  incited,  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  state,  to  invade  the  country^ 
Where  they  now  oppressed  and  massacred  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Timur 
stood  forward  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  but  when  the  day  for  actioii 
arrived,  the  chiefs  who  had  promised  to  support  him  betrayed  thdr  engagement, 
and  he  was  constrained  to  fly  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty  horsemen.  TiniuK 
run  every  sort  of  danger,  and  endured  every  sort  of  hardship,  for  several 
months,  during  which  he  led  the  life  of  a  fiigitive  or  outlaw.  By  degrees,  how-* 
ever,  he  collected  a  party  of  well  tried  adherents.  The  soldiers  of  fortune,  the 
most  adventurous  of  the  youth,  gathered  around  him.  He  harassed  the  Tartan 
by  daring,  yet  cautious  onsets ;  whence  he  increased  his  reputation  and  multi* 
plied  his  followers.  After  a  saies  of  struggles,  the  invaders  were  finally  driven 
from  Transoxiana.  But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  afta*  a  course 
of  strenuous  and  fortunate  activity,  that  he  was  raised  by  the  general  voice  to 
the  undivided  sovereignty  of  his  native  countiy. 

Placed  on  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  the  eye  of  Timur  perceived  the  atu* 
ation  of  the  ndghbouring  countries.  The  provinces  or  kingdoms  whidi  had 
become  detached  from  the  house  of  Zagatai ;  ELarisme,  and  Chorasan,  first 
tempted  his  restless  ambition ;  and  some  years  were  spent  in  adding  these  im* 
portant  conquests  to  his  dominion.  The  contiguous  provinces  of  Persia ;  Ma^ 
zenderan  and  Segistan,  to  which  was  added  ZabuHstan,  the  grand  southern  &t 
Indian  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Zagatai ;  next  employed  his  conquering  artoi. 
These  enterprises  successfully  terminated,  he  passed  into  Pars,  the  Persia 
proper ;  into  Persian  Irac,  and  Aderbijian,  the  conquest  of  which  he  completed 
in  two  years.  The  princes  or  usurpers  of  the  provinces  Shirvan  and  Gilan  sent 
to  make  their  submissions,  and  to  promise  obedience.  At  Shiraz,  in  the  year 
1886,  he  received  intelligence,  that  Toktamish  Khan,  a  Tartar  chief,  whose  au- 
thority was  acknowledged  throughout  the  region  known  to  the  Persians  under 
the  title  of  Desht  Kapshak,  north  of  the  Caspian,  had  made  incursion  into 
Transoxiana.  He  flew  to  repel  the  invader ;  and  the  desire  of  chastising  Tok- 
tamish was  the  primary  cause  of  the  conquests  of  Timur  in  Turkestan.  He 
followed  his  enemy  into  regions,  void  of  houses,  where  the  men  fled  before  him. 
When  far  driven  to  the  north,  they  were  at  last  constrained  to  fight ;  and  the 
army  of  Timur,  after  severe  suffering,  repaid  itself  by  a  complete  victory^ 
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iMdx  compelled  Toktamish)  with  his  remaining  follonrera^  to  take  shelter  in  the  Cbap.  Ill- 
mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  this  enterprise,  the  ^"~^C*^ 
victor  returned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Persia.  He  drove  from  the  city  of 
Bagdad»  the  last  prince  in  Persia  of  the  house  of  Gingis ;  he  conquered  tlie! 
whole  of  Mesopotamia ;  pushed  his  way  into  Tartary  through  mount  Caucasus* 
to  chastise  anew  the  insolence  of  Toktamish,  who  had  passed  Derbend  and 
made  an  inroad  in  Shirvan ;  and,  having  settled  these  extensive  acquisitions^  was» 
in  lSd6,  prepared  to  carry  his  army  across  the  Indus. 

Timur  proceeded  from  Samarcand,  by  the  dty  of  Termed,  and  passing  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  Balk,  arrived  at  Anderob;  a  city  on  the  borders  of  that 
stupendous  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  Hindustan  from  the  regions  df 
the  north.  The  difficulties  of  the  passage  were  not  easily  surmounted ;  but 
every  thing  yielded  to  the  power  and  perseverance  of  Timur.  He  descended 
to  the  dty  of  Cabul ;  whence  he  marched  towards  Attock,  the  celebrated  pas- 
si^  of  the  Indus ;  and  in  the  year  1897,  commenced  his  operations  against 
Mubarick,  who  governed  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire  of  DdhL  Mu-^ 
baridk  betook  himself  to  a  place  of  strength,  and  resisted  the  detachment  sent 
to  subdue  him ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  conqueror  with  his  whole  armyt 
fled,  with  his  fiunily  and  treasure.  The  attention  of  Timur  was  now  called  td 
the  situation  of  his  grandson,  who  had  invaded  Hindustan  the  preceding  year. 
The  solstitial  rains  had  forced  him  to  draw  his  army  into  Multan,  after  it  bad 
suffered  much  from  the  season ;  and  no  sooner  was  be  endosed  within  the  dty, 
than  the  people  of  the  country  invested  it,  preventing  supplies.  Mahomed 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  when  his  grandfather  detached  a  body  of 
horse  to  support  him,  and  soon  after  followed  with  his  whole  army.  He  ravaged 
Multan  and  Liahore,  putting  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  dtieS  which  pr^ 
aumed  to  c^er  any  resistance  indiscriminatdy  to  the  sword.  Without  frurthtf 
delay,  he  directed  his  mardi  towards  Delhi,  and  encamped  before  the  dtadeL 

On  the  seventh  day,  though  unludcy,  Ekbal,  and  his  ostensible  sovereign^ 
marched  o«it  to  engage  him.  But  the  enervated  troops  of  Delhi  scarcely  bore 
to  commence  the  action  with  the  fierce  soldiers  of  the  north ;  and  Timur  pursued 
them  with  great  skugfater  to  the  walls  of  Delhi  Ekbal,  and  Mahmood,  fled 
firom  the  dty  in  the  night,  the  sovereign  towards  Guzerat,  the  minister  towards 
Birren ;  upon  wUch  the  magistrates  and  omrahs  of  the  city  tendered  their  sub- 
missions ;  and  opened  the  gates.  In  levying  the  heavy  contributions  imposed  upon 
the  dty,  disputes  arose  between  the  Moguls  of  Timur  and  the  inhabitants ; 
when  blood  b^pan  to  flow.    One  act  of  violence  led  on  to  another^  till  the  dij 
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Book  III.,  was  involved  in  one  atrocious  scene  of  sack  and  massacre,  which  Timur  (aiHho* 
rides  differ)  was  either  careless  to  prevent,  or  pleased  to  behold.  - 

Timur  riemained  at  Delhi  fifteen  days,  and  arrested  th^  progress  of  conquest 
in  Hindustan.  Having  received  the  submissions  of  several  omrahs,  the  governors 
or  subahdars  of  provinces,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  commands,  he  marched 
in  a  northern  direction,  over-running  the  country  on  both  sides  cf  the 
Ganges,  tiU  he  reached  the  celebrated  spot  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains.: 
He  then  advanced  along  the  bottom  of  the  hills  to  Cabul,  and  thenctf  proceeded 
to  Samarcand. 

Delhi  remained  in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  two  months  after  the  departure  of 
the  Moguls.  It  was  then  entered  by  the  pretended  emperor  Nuserit,  with  a 
small  body  of  horse.  Ekbal,  however,  by  means  t>f  some  Zemindars,  was  still 
able  to  dislodge  him,  and  recovered  the  Dooab  or  country  between  the  rivers, 
which,  with  a  small  district  round  the  dty,  was  all  that  now  acknowledged  the 
sovereign  of*  Delhi.  The  govemoni  or  subahdars  of  the  provinces  aH  astomed 
independence,  and  adopted  royal  titles.  Lahore,  Dibalpore  [Punjab],  and 
Multah,  were  seized  by  Chizer ;  Canoge,  Oude,  Corah,  and  Jionpoor,  by 
Shiya  Jehan,  then  styled  the  king  of  the  East ;  Guzerat,  by  Azim ;  Malwa,  by 
Delawir ;  and  the  other  departments,  by  those  who  happened  in  each  to  have  in 
their  hands  the  reins  of  government.  Ekbal  made  some  efforts,  but  attended' 
with  little  success,  to  extend  his  limits.  He  received  Mahmood,  who  fled  from 
the  disrespectful  treatment  bestowed  on  him  by  the  governor  or  king  of 
Guzerat ;  but  compelled  him  to  live  on  a  pension,  without  claiming  any  share 
in  the  government.  At  last  he  came  to  blows  with  Clnzer,  the  powerfrd 
usurper  of  Multan  and  Lahore  ;  when  he  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
action.  Mdimood  then  recova^  a  small  remainder  of  the  power  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Shahs  of  Delhi;  but  knew  not  how  to  employ  it  either  for  his 
own  or  the  public  advantage.  Nothing  but  the  strug^es  and  contests  which 
prevailed  among  the  usurpers  of  the  provinces  prevented  some  one  of  them  from 
seizing  his  throne,  and  extingukhing  his  impotent  reign  in  his  Uood ;  when 
dying  of  a  fever,  in  the  year  1413,  "  the  empire  feU,**  says  Ferishta,  **  from  the 
race  of  the  Turks  [or  Tartars],  who  were  adopted  slaves  of  the  emperor  Ma- 
homed Gauri,  the  second  of  the  race  of  the  sovereigns  of  India,  called  the 
dynasty  of  Gaur/'  *    An  Omrah,  who  happened  to  be  in  connnand  at  Delhi, 

*  The  two  dynasties  of  Gaur  are  what  is  spolcen  of  occasionally  by  the  Oriental  historians  under 
the  title  Qf  the  Afghaun  and  Patan  gOTemment  <tf  India;  AfghaunaadPatan,  as  also  Abdaiily» 
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jMresutned  to  mount  the  vacant  throne ;  but  Chizer,  with  the  troops  and  re-  Chap.  ill. 
sources  of  Multan  and  Lahore,  found  little  difficulty  in  throwing  him  down  ^'"'J^go"' 
from  his  rash  elevation; , - 

In  the  short  period  which  intervened  since  the  departure  of  Timur  from  Chizer. 
DeUii,  that  conqueror  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Persia ;  reduced  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  -Minor  i  defeated  Bajazet  the  Turkish  emperor  on  the  plains,  of  Galada ; 
and  prepared  a  vast  expedition  against  China,  which  he  was  conducting  througliL 
the  plains  -and  across  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  when  he  fell  sick»  and  died^  in^ 
the  year  1405,  leaving  his  vast  empire  to  his  son  Shiroch. 

Chizer,  it  seems,  was  of  the  race  of  the  prq)het  His  father  had  been 
adopted  as  the  son  of  a  great  Omrah,  •  who  was  governor  of  Multan,  in  the 
reign  of  Feroze.  Upon  the  death  of  this  .Onu'ah  and  his  son,  the  father  of 
Chizer  succeeded  'as  Subahdar  of  Multan,  and  from  him  the  government  de*. 
scended  to  his  son.  At  the  time  when  Timur  arrived  in  India,  he  was  involved 
in  difficulties,  through  the  power  of  a'  neighbouring  chief;  and. had  the.prudanoe^ 
or  good  luck,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  conqueror,  who  cpnfinned  him  in  the 
government  of  Multan,  and  added  to  it  several  other  important  provinces.  .... 

Chizer  affected  to  decline  the  title  of  sovereign ;  pretending  that  he  held  the 
government  of  India  only  as  the  deputy  of  Timur,  in  whose  name  he  ordered 
the  coin  to  be  struck,  and  the  instruments  of  government  to.  be. expedited...  By 
this  expedient,  we  are  told,  he  obviated  the  jealousies  and  competition  of  .the 
OmrahSy  many  of  whom  Would  have  regarded  their  daim  to  the  .throne  as  .pre^ 
ferable  to  his  own.  Chizer.  governed  with  considerable  abilities ; .  and  the. peqde 
again  tasted  the  fruits  of  peace  and  protection  under  his  reign.  .  He  made,  but 
little  progress  in  re-annexing  the  revolted  provinces  to  the  empire,  of.  Delhi.  He 
reigned  however,  from  the  furthest  branch  of  the  Indus,  to  the  extremity  of  .the 
Doab;  and  from  the  Cashmere  and  Himaleh  mountains  to  the  latitude  of 
Gualior.  

After  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  some  months  his  death  transferred  the  go-  Mubarick. 
vemment  to  Muborick  his  son.  Mubarick  was  early  involved  in  a  contest  with 
the  Gickers,'  who,  under  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Jisserit,  continued  to  molest  the 
Punjab  and  Lahore  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  Hindu  tribes  in  the  hill 
country  of  Mewat,  to  the  south  of  Delhi;  those  also  in  the  hill  country  to.  the 
north  of %udaoon  or  Rohilcund,  gave  him- at  various  periods.no  little  diiitur- 
bance.    A  war  was  at  one  time  kindled  between  him  and  the  governor  who  had 

and  several  others,  being  names,  applied  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  chain 

of  mountains  from  Herat,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 
1 
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Book  IIL  usurped  the  provnices  lying  eastward  from  Delhi,  and  was  then  known  by  the 
^""""^"'""^  title  of  the  King  of  the  East.  Coining  however  to  a  drawn  battles  the  two  so* 
vereigns  were  contented  ever  after  to  leave  each  other  in  peace.  A  rebellious 
slaves  in  the  northern  provinces,  drew  him  mto  a  contest  with  the  Moguls  of 
the  empire  of  Samarcand ;  the  rebel  having  invited  thef  Viceroy  of  Shiroch  wh^ 
resided  at  Cabul,  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  Moguls  were  defeated  in  battle 
and  rq)eUed.  Mubarick,  however,  in  consequence  oi  a  conspiracy^  headed  by 
the  Vizir,  was  shortly  after  assassinated,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  a  teigilt 
during  which  he  had  disfdayed  considerable  talents  for  govenunent,  and  mxxe 
than  usual  attention. to  justice  and  humanity. 
Mahomed.  The  Vizir  placed  Mahomed,  a  grandson  of  Mubarick  upon  the  throne,  ex- 

pecting to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  name,  or  in  time  to  appropriate  the  shadow 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  command.     But  the  Omrahs  were  disgusted  with  his 
pretensions,  and  levied  war ;  which  enabled  or  compelled  the  king  to  rid  himself 
by  assassination  of  his  domineering  mimsta*.     The  Omrahs  returned  to  obedi- 
ence ;  and  the  king,  after  making  a  parade  of  his  power  in  a  progress  through 
severalof  the  provinces,  returned  to  Ddhi^  and  resigned  himself  to  pleasute, 
The  temper  of  the  times  was  not  such  as  to  permit  a  negligent  hand  to  hold  the 
rdns  of  government  with  impunity.     The  Omrahs  in  the  distant  govwnmeots 
b^an  immediately  to  prepare  for  independence.     BeloU  Lpdi,  the  govertier  of 
Serhind,    a  town  on   the  Sudedge,  or  eastern  ^branch  of  the  Indus,    m«db 
himself  master  of  Lahore,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Puiyab,  and  the  cduotiy 
eastwards  as  far  as  Faniput,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Delhi.     Beloli  retired 
before  the  imperial  army,  but  preserved  his  own  entire ;  and  re-occupied  tbe 
country  as  sodn  as  the  troops  of  Mahomed  returned.     Another  Viiceroy,  who  had 
become  independent  in  Malwa,   and  assumed  the  title  of  its  King,   marched 
against  the  feeble  soverdgn  of  Delhi,  who  saw  no  hopes  of  safety,  but  in  calling 
the  rebel  Beloli  to  his  aid.     An  indecisive  action  was  fought ;   and  the  monarchv 
of  Delhi  and  Malwa,  both  suffering  from  their  fears,  hasted  to  quiet  their  minds 
by  huddling  up  an  adjustment ;  but  BeloU  attacked  in  its  retieat  tb^  army  of 
Malwa,  which  he  plundered  and  d^^ved  of  its  baggage.    He  was  dispatdied 
by  Mahomed  against  Jisserit  the  Gidcer  chief,  who  still  harassed  the  northern 
provinces.    But  Beloli  made  his  own  terms  with  the  plunderer ;  and  returned 
to  besiege  Delhi.     It  held  out  however  so  long,   that  for  the  present  he  aban* 
doned  the  enterprise.    Mahomed  shortly  after  died,  his  power  reduced  to  f| 
shadow,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  some  months. 
In  the  same  year^  viz.  1446,  died  Shiroch,  son  of  Tiinur^  and  Emperor  of 
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the  Moguls.  Upon  his  death  the  vast  empire  of  Timur,  which  had  yet  re-  Chap.  IIL 
mained  entire,  underwent  division.  The  eldest  son  of .  Shiroch,  the  famous  ^*— 'v— ' 
Ulug  Beg,  inherited  the  imperial  {mes,  and  the  dominion  of  Western  Tartary 
or  Transoxiana.  The  eldest  son  of  Basinker,  another  of  the  sons .  of  Timur, 
possessed  himself  of  Chorasan,  Candahar,  and  Cabul.  The  second  son  of  Bar 
sinker  held  possession  of  the  Western  Persia.  And  Abul  Kazem,  the  thirid  of 
Timur's  sons,  become  sovereign  of  Georgia,  and  Mazenderan. 

Alia,  the  son  of  Mahomed,  mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi^  honoured  now  Ma. 
with  the  obedience  of  little  more  than  a  few  of  the  contiguous  districts.     Alia 
showed  no  talents  for  government ;    and  after  a  few  years,  bemg  attacked  by 
Bdoli,  resigned  to  him  the  throne,  upon  condition,  of  receiving  the  government: 
of  Budaoon,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  peace. 

Beloli  was  an  Afghaun,  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  which  subsisted  chiefly  Bj  car-  Beloli.^ 
Tying  on  the  tra£Sc  between  Hindustan  and  Persia.  Ibrahim,  the  grandfiftther 
of  Beloli,  a  wealthy  trader,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Feroze  at  Delhi;  and  ac- 
quired sufficient  influence  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Multan. 
When  Chizer  succeeded  to  the  same  commanc^  he  made  the  son  of  Ibrahim 
"master  of  his  Aighaun  troops ;  and  afterwards  bestowed,  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Serhind.  Beloli  was  not  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Serhind^  but  of 
another  of  the  sons  of  Ibrahim.  Beleli,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  repaired 
to  his  unde  at  Serhind,  and  so  effectually  cultivated^  his  favour,  that  he  received 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  his  recommendation  to  succeed  him  in  his  govern- 
ment. But  Ibrahim  left  a  brother  Feroze,  and  a  son  Cuttub,  who  disputed 
the  pretensions  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  governor  of  Serhind.  Beloli  was  the 
most  powerful  and  adroit ;  and  pf  course  the  successftd  competitor.  The  resl^ . 
however,  excited  against  him  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  His  country  was  attacked 
and  over-run.  But  Beloli  kept  his  army  together,  and  speedily  recovered  his 
territory,  when  the  imperial  troops  were  withdrawn.  By  activity,  valour,  and 
skin,  something  was  daily  added  to  the  power  of  Beloli^  by  indolence,  effemi- 
nacy, and  folly,  something  was  daily  detached  from  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
of  Delhi ;  till  Beloli  was  able  to  measure  strength  with  him,  on  more  than  equal 
terms,  and  finally  to  seat  himself  on  his  throne. 

The  mother  of  Beloli  was  smothered,  while  pregnant,  under  the  ruins  of  a 
falling  house.  Her  husband,  opening  her  body,  saved  the  infant,  afterwards  em^ 
peror  of  Hindustan.  It  is  related  that  when  Beloli  was  yet  a  youth,  in .  the 
service  of  his  unde,  a  famous  Dirvesh,  whom  he  had  gone  to  visit,  suddenly 
cried  out  with  enthusiasm.  Who  will  give  two  thousand  rupees  for  the  empire  of  ^ 
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Book  III.  Delhi?  Bdoli  had  but  one  thousand  sbt  hundred  rupees  in  the  worlL  But  he 
^•^^^^^'^^  g^Qt  his  aervant  immediately  to  brii^  them.  The  Dirveshy  receiving  the  money, 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  Beloli,  and  gare  him  sahitation  and  blessing  as 
the  king  of  Delhi.  Ridiculed  by  his  ccmipanions  as  a  dupe,  Belcdi  replied,  that 
if  he  obtained  the  crown  it  was  cheaply  purdiased ;  if  not,  stiU  the  benediction 
of  a  holy  man  was  not  without  its  use. 

Those  Omrahs,  who  regained  their  own  pretensions  to  the  throne  as  not  inferior 
to  those  of  Beloli,  were  disaffected.    A  party  of  them  joined  Mahmood,  who 

m 

hdd  the  usurped  sovereignty  of  Bahar,  and  the  country  towards  Qrisso ;  and 
was  caUed  king  of  Jionpoor,  the  city,  at  which  he  resided,  on  the  banks^  of  the 
'Gomnty,  about  40  miles  from  Benares.  The  victory  which  Bekdi  gained  over 
their  united  forces  established  him  firmly  on  his  throne. 

Bdoli  made  a  progress  through  his  unsettled  provinces,  confirming  or  removing 
the  several  govsemors,^  as  he.suj^iosed  tham  affected  to  his  interests^  He  was  not 
long  suffered  to  remain  in  peace.  Between  him  and  the  rival  sov^Eeign  of  JioQ- 
poor,  or  the  East,  an  undedsive  war  was  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  The  advantage^  partly  through  force  and  partly  through  treachery,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  on  the  side  of  Beloli,  who  at  last  drove  the  king  of  the  East 
firom  JiaapoGT,  and  severed  firom  his  dominions  the  district  to  which  it  belonged. 
In  his  declining  years  Beloli  divided  the  provinces  of  his  empire  among  his  sons, 
relations,  and  favourites ;  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  his  reign.  He  was  a  modest  sovereign ;  and  when  reproved  by  his  firiendsfor 
showing  so  little  of  the  prince,  ^  It  was  enough  for  him,*'  he  replied,  ^  that  the 
world  knew  he  was  king ;  without  his  making  a  vain  parade  ci  royalty.** 
Seconder.  Xhe  partition  whidi  Beloli  made  of  his  dominions  had  no  tendency  to  prevent 

those  disputes  about  the  succession,  which  are  so  fi^uent  in  the  East ;  but 
neither,  perhaps,  did  it  augment  them.  A  strong  party  of  the  Omrahs  declared 
for  Secunder,  one  ot  the  younger  sons  of  Bebli ;  and  after  some  struggle  of  no 
.  .  great  importance  he  was  seated  finnly  on  the  throne.  The  usual  measures  were 
pursued  for  placing  the  provinces  in  a  state  of  obedience ;  and  Secunder  was  sti- 
mulated to  endeavour  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  districts  which  for  several 
reigns  had  affected  independence  on  the  throne  of  DelhL  The  tranquillity,  how- 
ever, of  an  empire,  which  had  been  so  long  distracted,  was  not  easily  preserved ; 
and  Secunder  was  perpetually  recalled  fix>m  the  firontiers  of  his  kingdom,  to  anti- 
cipate or  to  quell  msurrections  within.  He  waged  notwithstanding  a  successful 
war  with  the  king  of  thei  East,  who  had  been  driven  from  Jionpoor  by  the 
fiither^  and  was  now  driven  firom  Bahar  by  the  son.    But  he  found  himself  un- 
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equal  to  a  war  fi»r  the  recovery  of  Bengal,  to  the  confines  of  which  he  had  once  Chap.  III. 
more  extended  the  empire  of  Delhi ;  and  that  important  province  still  remained  ^""v-^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  usurper.     Seconder  reigned,  with  the  reputation  of  abilities      ^^^* 
and  of  no  inconsideraUe  virtue,  for  twent j-eigfat  years  and  five  months,  and  was 
socoeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim  had  personal  courage,  and  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  talents ;  Ibrahim. 
but  be  was  a  viofent,  capricious,  unthinking  prince ;  and  quickly  lost  the  aiTec- 
tipns  and  reqpect  of  his  subjects.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  ^  that  kings  had  no 
idatiofis;  for  that  all  men  equally  were  the  slaves  of  the  monardu"  This^ 
though  perfiBctly  constitutional  doctrine  in  the  East,  was  a  language  which  had 
now  becwie  unusual  to  the  proud  Omrahs  of  the  fiadling  throne  of  Delhi  Ibra- 
him was  involved  in  an  unintemqpted  struggle  with  rebellion ;  against  which> 
however,  he  maintained  himself,  durii^  a  space  of  twenty  yean^  His  empire 
was  then  invaded  by  Baber,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Timur,  who  in  1B2& 
dqirived  him  at  once  of  his  throne  and  his  life^ 
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CHAP;    IV. 

From  the  Commencement  to  the  Close  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty.  ' 

Book  III.  U  PON  the  death  of  Shiroch,  the  son  of  Timur,  and  the  division  of  the  domi- 
^"■"'^''■"""^  nions  of  that  conqueror  among  his  descendants,  quarrels  and  war  ensued ;  the 
Oriein  of  the  weakness  and  vice,  which  are  the  usual  attendants  upon  long  inherited  sove^ 
Mogul  dy-  reignty,  weakened  the  unsteady  powers  of  Asiatic  government ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  great  empire  of  Timur  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  The  Turks,  who 
had  penetra[ted  into  western  Asia,  and  who,  under  Bajazet,  received  a  dreadfiil 
overthrow  by  the  arms  of  Timur,  no  sooner  felt  the  weakness  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  his  successors,  than  they  pressed  upon  the  nearest  provinces,  and  at 
an  early  period  were  masters  of  Mesopotamia.  Ismael  was  a  disgraced  .servant 
of  Jacob  Beg,  the  eighth  in  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  white  sheep.  Pursuing 
the  career  of  a  military  adventurer,  he  collected  around  him  a  number  of  those 
daring  characters,  so  numerous  in  f^.e  turbulent  and  unsettled  countries  of  fhe 
East,  whose  business  it  is  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  their  sword ;  and  after  a  period, 
spent  in  subordinate  plunder,  he  conceived  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  in 
ithe  year  1500  the  governor,  or  king  (for  he  now  affected  independance)  of  the 
province  of  Shirvan.  After  the  conquest  of  Shirvan,  Ismael  successively  made 
himself  master  of  Tauris,  Media,  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis,  who  held  the  sceptre  of  Persia  for  a  number  of  gene- 
rations. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  Shaibek  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  Usbeks  or 
Tartars  of  Desht  Kipshak,  entered  Transoxiana,  at  the  head  of  his  horde,  in  the 
year  1494.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  all  Tran- 
soxiana  and  Chorasan  ;  the  last  of  which  was  however  wrested  firom  the  Usbecks, 
by  the  arms  of  Ismael  Sophi,  in  the  year  1510. 

Baber  was  the  grandson  of  Abu  Seid,  the  king  of  Zagatai ;  and  Abu  Seid  was 
the  son  of  Mahomed,  the  grandson  of  Tiioiur,  through  Miran  Shah.  The 
dominions  of  Abu  Seid  were  at  his  death  divided  among  his  sons.  All  became 
king  of  Cabul;  Ahmed,  king  of  Sama^and;  Ahmer,  king  of  Indija  and  Firgana; 
and  Mahmood,  king  of  Kundiz  and  Buducshan.  Baber  was  the  son  of  Ahmer, 
of  Indija  and  Firgana ;  a  district  surrounded  by  mountains,  lying  between 
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Samaicand  and  Cashgar.    He  succeeded  his  &ther,  ^hile  jet  very  young,  in  Chap.  IV. 
the  year  1498  -,  and  was  immediately  involved  in  a  war  with  his  uncles,  desirous  ^^^-^v^-^ 
to  profit  by  his  youtii  and  inexprnence.     Baber  maintained  himself  against  them         ^* 
with  varying  fortune,  sometimes  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  at  other  times  borne 
on  a  flowing  tide ;  till  the  anival  of  Shaibek,  the  Tartar.*     Shaibds:,  after  a 
struggle,  which  was  strenuously  supported  by  Bab^,  swept  the  posterity  of 
Tlmur  from  Transoxiana  and  Chbrasan.     Baber  was  compelled  to  retire  towards 
Cabul ;  where  the  son  of  his  uncle  Ali  had  been  dethroned  by  his  Omrahs,  and 
the  greatest  anarchy  prevailed.   The  weak  resistance  opposed  to  Baber,  in  Cabul^ 
he  had  means  to  overcome,  and  became  master  of  that  province  in  the  year  IdO^. 
After  spending  some  years  in  contending  with  the  enemies  who  disputed  with 
him  the  possession  of  Cabul  and  rosisted  his  efforts  for  obtiuning  Candahar,  he 
was  fired  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  his  paternal  dominions,  Ismael  Sophi  hav- 
ing defeated  and  slain  his  enemy,  Shaibek.    In  .the  year  1511  he  marched 

towards  Bochara,  of  which,  after  some  resistance,  he  made  himself  master.     His 

'  ... 

next  object  ivas  Samarcand,  which  surrendered  upon  his  arrive.  His  ambition 
was  to  make  thip  celebrated  capital  of  the  great  founder  of  his  house  the  place 
of  his  residence ;  and  he  appointed  Nasir,  his  brother,  governor  of  Cabul.  But 
he  had  not  enjoyed,  above  nine  months,  this  coveted  throne,  when  the  Usbecks, 
under  the  successor  of  Shaibek^  returned  from  the  desert,  and  Baber,  after  an 
unavailing  struggle,  was  forced  back  to  Cabul. 

Baber  had  not  spent  one  year  in  re-establishing  his  authority  jp,  Cabul,  when 
information  received  of  the  weakness  at  Delhi  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  indem- 
nifying himself  in  the  south  for  the  possessions  which  he  had  been  constrained  to 
rdinquish  in  the  north.  In  the  year  1519  he  took  possession  of  all  the  countries 
on  the  furth^  side  of  the  Blue  River,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  He  over- 
ran a  part  of  the  Punjab,  levying  contributions ;  and  after  chastising  the  Gidcers, 
who  had  molested  him  in  his  progress,  he  returned  to  C^buL  Before  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  he  renewed  his  march  into  Hindustan,  and  intended  to  reduce  ^ 

Lahore ;  but  was  interrupted  by  news  from  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains 
which  separate  Bochara  from  Cabul,  that  a  district  there,  of  which  he  still 
retained  possession,  had  been  invaded  by  the  Tartars  of  Cashgar.  The  following 
year,  the  conqueror  was  recalled,  after  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  invasioa 
of  Hindustan,  by  intelligence  that  Cabul  itself  was  assailed  by  the  people  of  Can* 
djahar.     Baber  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest  of  this  neighbouring  country^ 

*  By  Ferbhta,  as  translated  bj  Dow,  he  is  called  Shidiiani,  ii.  100. 
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Book  III.  before  he  again  led  out  bis  armies  to  r^obs  more  remote.  The  vigour  of  the 
king  of  Candabar,  who  held  out  for  three  years,  procured,  so  bng^  a  i^pite  to  the 
kings  and  Omrahs  of  Hindustan ;  or  rather  afforded  three  additional  yean  for 
the  exercise  of  their  mutual  hostilities,  and  the  oj^nression  of  the  wietched  inluu 
bitants*  But  in  the  year  1523,  Candahar  being  at  last  reduced,  Baber  rendered 
himself  master  of  Lahore  and  the  Punjab.  The  next  year,  beginning  to  fed  the 
seducements  of  luxury  and  ease,  he  contented  himself  with  directing  his  troops  in 
Hindustan  to  march  against  Delhi.  'But  they  were  attacked  and  overthrown. 
In  1525  Baber  resdlved  to  repair  this  misfortune  by  bis  presence,  ffarahim 
marched  out  to  defend  his  capital  with  an  army  as  much  inferior  in  bravery,  aa 
it  was  superior  in  numbers.  It  was  speedily  routed,  Ibrahim  was  slain  in  battle, 
Baber  entered  Ddhi,  and,  mounting  the  throne  of  the  A%haun8  or  Patans,  b^an 
the  Mogul  dynasty  in  Hindustan. 

Great  efforts  were  still  demanded  for  the  reduction  of  the  provinces,  the 
Omrahs  of  which  being  Afghauns,  and  expecting  little  fevour  under  a  Mogul 
monarch,  held  out,  and  even  formed  themselves  into  an  extensive  and  formidable 
confederacy,  setting  a  son  of  the  late  Secunder,  as  sovereign,  at  their  head. 
Saber's  principal  officers,  alarmed  by  the  resistance  which  it  seemed  necessary  to 
overcome,  combined  in  offering  him  advice  to  return.  The  king,  declaring  that 
he  would  relinquish  such  a  conquest  only  with  his  life,  displayed  so  formidable  a 
spirit  of  resolution  and  perseverance,  that  in  a  short  time  the  confederacy  began 
to  dissolve.  Many  of  the  Omrahs,  who  were  the  weakest,  or  whose  territories 
were  the  most  exposed,  came  over  to  Baba*,  and  entered  into  his.  service.  At 
last  a  great  battle  was  fought,  which  Baber  with  difficulty  won,  but  which  gave 
him  so  decided  a  superiority,  that  his  enemies  were  no  longer  able  to  meet  him 
in  the  field.  Having  reduced  the  provinces  which  latterly  paid  obedience  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  he  advanced  against  the  Omrahs  of  the  East,  who  for  n  length  of 
time  had  affected  independence.  He  had  scarcely,  however^  conquered  Bahar, 
when  he  fell  sick  and  died,  in  the  year  1530. 

Humaioon  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  but  was  not  long  suffered  to 
eojoy  it  in  peace.  His  brother  Camiran,  in  the  government  of  CabuU  formed  a 
resolution  of  seizing  upon  the  Punjab ;  and  Humldoon  was  fain  to  confer  upon 
him  the  government  of  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  Persia,  on  condition  of 
his  holding  it  as  a  dependency.  Mahmood,  too,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Secunder^ 
whom  the  confederated  Omrahs  had  placed  at  their  head,  was  again  joined  by 
some  chie&,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  the  eastern  provinces.  A  victory 
gained  by  the.£|nperor  extinguished  all  immediate  danger  in  that  quarter.    But 


Hiunuoon. 
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Shere  Khan,  the  regent '  of  Bahar^  refused  to  give  up  the  forbress  of  Chuaar.  A  tttAT.  lY. 
couspiracv  was  formed  in  fayour  of  Mahomed,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Timur ;  '""^'^v^"^ 
and  Bahadur,  king  of  Guzerat,  was  excited  to  hostilities  hy  the  protection  which  *  ^^ 
Humaioon  afforded  to  the  Rana  of  Chitore.  Bahadur  was  unequal  to  his  enter- 
prise ;  the  war  against  him  was  pushed  with  activity  and  vigour,  and  he  lost 
entirely  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat  Humaioon  was  now  in  favour  with  fortune ; 
fiiom  Guzerat  he  marched  to  the  eastern  piovinces,  and  reduced  Chunar.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  passes,  he  then  entered  Bengal ;  the  government  of  which  had 
recentty  been  usurped,  and  its  sovereign  expelled,  by  the  enterprising  Shere.  He 
took  pbbsessioh  of  Gour,  then  the  capital  of  the  province ;  and  there  resided  for 
several  months ;  but,  his  troops  suffering  firom  the  humidity  of  the  dimate,  and 
bis  two  brothers  now'  aspiring  openly  to  his  throne,  he  was  compelled  to  proceed 
towards  Agra,  which  he  and  his  fietther  had  made  Ike  seat  of  government.  In  the 
mean  tune,  Shere,  though  he  had  heen  defeated,  was  not  subdued.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Khotas,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
firom  Gour ;  and  he  how  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  Humaioon,  whose  poesence 
was  urgently  required  in  another  part  of  his  empire.  Humaioon,  threatened 
with  detention,  if  nothing  worse,  desfa^  accommodation.  After  a  negotiatian, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  government  of  Bahar  and  Bengal  should  be  conferred  upon 
Shere,  paying  a  slight  tribute,  in  acknowledgment  of  dependence.  The  chance 
of  finding  the  camp  of  the  Emperor  unguarded,  under  the  negligence  inspued  by 
the'proqpect  of  peace,  was  one  among  the  motives  which  led  Shere  to  open  the 
negotiation.  ^The  perfidy  succeeded ;  and  Humaioon^  having  lost  his  army,  was 
constrained  to  fly. 

He  repaired  to  Agra,  and  was  joined  by  his  brothers,  whose  united  strength 
was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  defend  thein  against  Shere,  the  Afghaun..  But 
their  conflicting  interests  and  passions  defeated  evary  scheme  of  co-operation« 
The  army  with  whidi  Humaioon  marched  out  to  meet  the  assailant  was  over- 
thrown ;  the  capital  no  longer  afforded  him  a  place  of  refuge ;  he  fled  from  one 
place  to  another,  subject  at  tones  to  the  greatest  hardships ;  and  was  at  last 
obfiged  to  qint  the  kingdom,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  Persia,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably and  honourably  entertained. 

The  grand£M;her  of  Shere,  the  new  sovereign  of  Hindustan,  came  from  the 
district  of  Boh  *  in  the  mountains  of  A%faaunistan,  m  quest  of  military  employ- 


•  Tbm  dirtrict,  whieh  gave  its  Bane,  to  the  Rbiullaa,  a  people  considerable  in  the  history  of 
BritUilndia,  is  said  by  Major  Stewart,  on  hkPeisian  authorities,  to  have  been  the  origin^ 
the  Afghannis  whose  mountainous  counliy  (Boh  signifiei  a  mountainous  countiy ;  and  Rohlllas, 
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Book  III.  ment,  in  the  r&ga  of  Beloli,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  an  Omrah  of  the 
^"■^^^""""^  court.  His  son  Hussun  followed  the  Subahdar,  who  acquired  the  title  of  Kmg 
t  of  the  East ;  and  rose  to  considerable  rank  in  his  service.  Feiid,  -the  son  of 
Hussun,  received  the  name  of  Shere,  which  signifies  lion,  firom  killing  with  his 
own  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  or  Governor  of  Bahar,  an  enormous  tiger 
which  rushed  from  a  thicket.  When  this  monarch  died,  and  his  son,  a  minor,' 
succeeded  him,  the  government  of  Bahar  rested  chiefly  in  the  hand  of  Shere ;  and 
a  short  time  elapsed,  when  the  young  prince,  having  made  his  escape,  left  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  power  of  sovereign  to  the  usurper.  He  had  just  accom- 
plished the  conquest  of  Bengal,  when  Humaioon,  returning  from  Guzerat,. 
invaded  his  dominions.* 

Immediately  after  his  victory,  Shere  assumed  the  imperial  title  of  Shah,  and 
eiterted  himself  with  great  activity  in  reducing  the  provinces  to  his  obedience. 
His  mandates  ran  fi^m  the  furthest  branch  of  the  Indus,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  a 
more  extensive  dominion  than  for  some  ages  had  belonged  to  any  sovereign  of 
Hindustan.  Besieging  one  x)f  the  strongly  situated  forts,  which  abound  in  India^ 
he  was  killed  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  when  he  had  reigned 
five  years  in  Hindustan.  What  can  be  said  of  few  sovereigns,  even  in*  stiD  more 
enlightened  ages,  he  left  various  monuments  of  public  beneficence  to  prolong  the 
memory,  and  the  love,  or  his  short  administration.  '  He  bmlt  caraivanseras  at 
•  every  stage,  frova  the  Nilab,  €x  furthest  branch  of  the  Indus,  to  the  shores  of 
Bengal ;  he  dug  a  weU  for  the  refreshment  of  the  traveller  at  every  two  miles  ; 
he  ordered  that  all  travellers  without  distinction  of  country  or  rel%ion  should  at 
every  stage  be  entertained,  according  to  their  quality,  at  the  public  expense ;  he 
had  trees  planted  along  the  roads  to  shelter  the  travellers  against  the  violence 
of  the  sun ;  he  established  post-horses,  the  first  in  India,  for  the  more  rapid 
conveying  of  intdligence  to  govemment^f  and  for  the  accommodation  of  trade 
and  correspondence;  even  the  religious  comfort  of  the  traveller  was  not  neglected; 
a  number  of  magnificent  mosques  were  erected  along  the  road,  and  piiest» 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  devotional  services. 

Shere  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest,  being  with  the  army,  was  pro-^ 

tnountameers  or  highlanders)  extended,  according  to  the  same  autliorities,  in  length  firom  Sewad 
and'Bijore  to  the  town  of  Sia,  in  Bukharest,  and  in  breadth  from  Hiusin  to  Babul.  Stetrart'ft 
Bengal,  p.  127> 

<  *  What  relates  to  Bengal,  in  these  transactions,  ii  extracted  minutely  by  Mr.  Stewart,  (H»t« 
Bengal,  sect.  5.) 
t  This  is  a  stage  of  civilization  to  which  the  Hindus  had  not  arrivedl 
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daimed  as  king*    A  straggle,  as  usual,  ensued,  for  Hie  possession  of  the  throne;  Chap.  IV. 


a  feigned  acconunodation  was  made  up  between  the  brothers ;  war  again  quiddy 
htoke  out;  the  eldest  lost  a  battle,  from  which  he  fled,  and  disappearing  was  ^ 
never  heard  of  more.  The  youngest  remained  emperor,  by  the  name  of  Selim^ 
The  Omrahs,  however,  or  Subahdars  of  the  provinces,  who  never  neglected  an 
c^portunily  that  promised  a  chance  of  independence,  rebelled  in  several  quarters* 
in  some  instances  they  were  not  without  difficulty  subdued.  After  several  yeart 
spent  in  reducing  his  dominions  to  order  and  obedience,  SeHm  was  roused  front 
his  dreams  of  future  tranquillity,  by  intelligence  that  the  exiled  emperor  Hu-^ 
maioon  was  on  his  wiqr  from  Persia  with  an  army  for  the  recovery  of  Hindustan; 
Selim  prepared  for  action  with  vigour.  But  Humaioon,  instead  of  advancing, 
retired.  Selim,  shortly  aftec»  viras  seized  with  a  violent  distemper;  and  died 
Sttdde^y,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  re%n.  ^^ 

;  He  left  a  son  to  succeed  him ;  but  only  twelve  years  of  age%  There  was  A 
Ziephew  td  the  late  emperor  Shere^  by  name  Mubarick,  whose  sbtei*  was  mother 
of  the  young  prince.  Mubarick  assassinated  the  boy  in  the  arms  of  his  mother^ 
4hree  days  after  he  had  been' proclaimed  as  king.  *    ? 

*  M ahoined  was  the  name  which  Mubarick  thought  proper  ta  Use  iipon  the 
throne.  Vice,  provision,  and  folly,  the  attributes  of  his  characta*  and  adminis- 
tration^ lost  him  speedily  the  reqpect  of  his  people,  and  the  obedience  Of  his 
Omrahs.  His  brother  Ibrahim  raised  an  army,  from  which  Mahomed  fled  to 
the  eastern  provinces,  leaving  Ibrahim  to  assume  the  style  of  royalty  at  Delhi^ 
This  was  not  all.  Ahmed,  another  nephew  of  the  emperor  Shere,  laid  claim  tq 
the  sovereignty  in  Puiijab,  assumed  the  name  of  Secunder  Shah,  and  marclieSd 
towards  Agra.  Ibrahim  met  him,  and  was  defeated.  Ibrahim  was  attached  oji 
the  other  side,  by  the  vizir  of  Mahomed^  and  after  several  turns  of  fortune^ 
fled  to  Orissa.  Secmider  took  possession  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  while  Mahomed 
WBS  engaged  in  a  war  with,  the  governor  of  Bengal ;  in  which  at  first  he  was 
prosperous,  but  finally  stript  of  his  dominions  and  life. 

'  In  the  niean  time,  Secunder  was  summoned  to  oppose  the  exiled  emperdr  Hu-, 
maioon,  who  had  now  a  second  time  returned  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
'  When  Humaioon  made  his  escape  into  Persia^  Tamasp  the  son  of  Ismael, 
aecohd  of  the  Sophis,  ruled  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  the  filrthest  houndary 
of  Transdxiana.  The  governor  of  the  province  which  first  afforded  shelter  to 
Humaioon  received  him  with  distinction  ;  and  he  was  conveyed  with  the  respect 
tvhich  seemed  due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes,  to  the  presence  at  Ispahan.  He 
wa^.  treated  by  Taapiasp  as  a  sovereign ;.  and  his.  misfortunes  excited  the  compa^ 
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.BmkUL  91011  of  a  &voimte  sister  of  the  king^  and  of  several  of  bis  coUnseOoM.  At  tbeit 
*^  •~^'  instigation  an  anny  of  ten  thousand  horse  was  entrusted  to  Humaiobn ;  tilth 
**^^^****which  he  advanced  towards  Candahar,  still  goremed,  together  with  Cabul,  bjr 
one  of  his  rebellious  brothars*  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  city  of  Catidaluap 
fell  into  his  hands»  and  the  rest  of  the  province  submitted.  Jealdusy  and  dissa- 
tii&claon  socm  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  Paman  cominandeis.  But  varioua 
Omrafas  of  the  countiy  now  joined  him  with  their  troops ;  and,  mairA^g  to 
Cabul,  he  was  joined  by  the  second  of  his  rebellious  brothers,  and  several  Other 
chiefi.  Cabul  was  in  no  situation  to  resist ;  and  his  hostile  brother  fled  to  Bibtoer^ 
a  wild  and  desert  province  towards  the  mouth  ci  the  Indus,  governed  by  a  ida* 
tion.  When  Cabul  was  subdued,  Humaioon  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  north, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Buducshan,  that  district  of  the  Mogul  kingdom  of 
Transoxiana  which  had  remained  united  to  the  dominions  of  Baber.  In  the 
mean  time  his  brother  returned  from  Bicker,  and  in  the  absence  of  Humaioon  and 
his  army  obtained  possessicm  of  CabuL  Humaioon  hastened  from  Biiducshaa, 
gave  battle  to  his  farother^s  mrmy,  routed  it,  andlaid  siege  to  CabuL  His  broth^^ 
seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  fled  from  the  city  by  night,  and  made  his  way  to 
BaJQc,  where  he  received  assistance  from  the  governor,  marched  against  Hu- 
maioon^s  new  conquest  of  Buducshan,  and  expelled  his  governor.  Hunudoon 
left  him  not  to  enjoy  Jbis  acquisition  in  peace ;  he  marched  against  him,  and, 
&rcing  him  to  submit,  treated  him  with  lenity  and  respect.  Humaioon  next  in- 
volved himself  in  hostilities  with  the  Usbeks  of  Bali^  over  whom  at  first  he 
gained  advantages,  but  at  last  was  routed,  and  oblig^  to  ifetreat  to  Cabid.  In 
this  retreat  he  was  deserted  by  his  perfidious  brother,  whom  he  hjod  recently 
qiared.  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  his  army  wrote  to  thttt  desertex',  that  if  hife  could 
attack  the  army  of  Humaioon,  they  would  betray  hidi  in  the  action!  Humaioon 
was  accordingly  defeated ;  and  obliged  to  fly  towards  ^^ducshan,  leaving  Ccdnd 
a  third  time  to  his  foe.  Being  joined,  however,  by  the  second  .cf  his  brother^ 
who  now  repaid  by  great  services  his  former  .demeants ;  aiid  by  several  qtfaef 
chiefs;  he  was  speedily  in  a  condition  to  majcch  again  to  Cabul  with  a  finroe 
which  his  brother  was  by  no  means  able  to  withstand.  After  some  resistmoe 
ttud  brother  was  obliged  to  fly ;  and  though  he  continued  for  several  years  to  raise 
.  up  disturbance,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  endanger  the  sovereignty  of  Hunudooii* 
That  prince,  though  now  in  possession  of  part  of  his  ancient  dominioiiB^ 
,aware.  of  the  distractions  which  prevailed  in  the  rest,  and  invited  by  the  iuf- 
habitants  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  paused  at  the  thought  of  invadii^  Hindustan^  At 
first  he  was  able  to  raise  an  army  of  only  fifi;een.  thousand  horse.    With  tibat  he 
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htgan  to  BArmcB  towardB  tiie  Indin^  wfaa*e  lie  ma  joined  bjr  Us  vetemis  firom  Cua9.  TV. 
Cuidahar.    The  governors  of  Punjab  and  Lahore  fled  before  bim ;  and  tliose  ^^—^ ^»/— ^-^ 
countries  waengamedmthaat.caatest.    Seconder  detached  an  amy,  which      ^^ 
adr^noed  towBids  the  Sutledge.     But  the  general  df  the  advanced  divisSon  of 
the  army  of  Hiimaio(m  surpriaed  the  caanp  of  Secunder  m  the  night,  and  en- 
tirelj  dbperaed  the  troops.    This  disaster  made  Secunder  hasten  witli  Ids  main 
aitnj  to  meet  the  enemy;  a  great  battle  was  fiMight  under  the  waUa  of  Serhihd, 
pi  which  the  young  Akbar,  son  of  Mumaioon  showed  remaikaUe  spirit  and  reso* 
faition.    Secunder,  being  routed,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Sewalic. 
..  Hunudoon  re-entered  Ddhi  in  the  year  1554 ;  but  was  not  destinied  to  a  loi^ 
enjoyment  of  the  power  which  he  had  regained    As  he  was  supporting 


by  his  staff,  on  the  marMe  stairs  of  lus  palace,  the  staff  slipped,  and  tiie  emperor 

fell  finom  the  top  to  the  botUxn.    He  was  Uiosa  vsp  insensible^  and  expbred  in  a 

few  days,  in  the  year  1555,  the  fifty-firtt  of  his  age. 

.  Tamaqp  still  reigoed  in  Persia.    But  the  UsibeckB.  had  now  possessed  theni- 

selves  of  Bochaniy  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Transoxiana. 

\  Akhar,  the  son  of  Humaidon,  though  not  ipiite  foorieen  yefljrs  of  age,  wis  Akbw. 

placed  on  his  fiiiher^s  throne.    He  had  been  nursed  in  difficulty  and  misfortune ; 

and  young  as  he  was,  those  powerfbl  teadidrs  had  perfimned  inuch  in  toitpadlg'liB 

mnuu 

When  Humaioon,  wKJi  the  few  friends  who  ndheiBd  to  him  first  fled  fitm 
India,  thejr  nearly  perished  in  the  sandy  desert  which  lies  between  Ajmere  and 
Ihe  Indus.  Wxiki  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  after  the  loss  of  miaiqr  lives,  they 
arrived  at  Amercot,  tiie  seat  of  a  Hindu  Rajah,  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Tatta.  It  was  here  tfutt  Akbar  was  born.  Humaioon,  proceeding  to  Candahar, 
where  he  still  hoped  for  support,  was  attacked  by  the  governor  of  Candahar,  and 
obliged  to  fly,  leaving  his  in&nt  son  and  his  mother  behind  faim»  Akbar  wins 
kept  at  Candahar  by  the  governor,  till  Humaioon  was  on  his  march  from  Persia, 
when  he  sent  him  to  his  unde  at  CabuL  When  llumaioon,  after  Cabid  was 
taken,  i^ain  behekl  his  son  and  his  wife^  he  took  the  chiM  in  his  arms,  then  four 
years  of  age,  and  exdauned :  ^  Joseph  by  his  envious  brethren  was  cast  into  a 
well ;  but  he  was  exalted  by  Providence  to  the  sununit  of  glory.**  AJcbar  once 
more  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  unde,  when  that  rebdKous  prince  r^^ed  pos- 
session (^  CabuL  When  HumaiooQ  returned  to  besi^  1dm,  Akbar  was  bound 
to  a  stake,  and  exposed  upon  the  battlements.  Humaioon  made  proclamation, 
Aat  if  injury  happened  ta  Akbar,  evcty  hmnan  being  in  Cabul  should  be  pot  to 
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BdoKlII,  the  sw(n*d    The  wretched  unde  wbb  deteired^  or  forcibly  xestained^  firem  e&^ 

^^""■*'>'''*"*^  posdng  it  tQ  such  a  disaster. 

1557.  Byr^m,  the  chief  of  the  Omrahs  in  the  sarvioe  of  Humaioon,  a  man  of  taieota, 

^mt  of  a  severe,  or  rather  of  a  cruel  disposition,  was  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority ;  which,  in  so  unsettled  and  tuifaulent  an  empire,  was  not  likely  to  be 
attended  with  general  submission  and  peace. 

.  The  tot  object  of  the  new  government  was  to  extenninate  the  party  of  the 
late  pi^tended  emperor  Secunder ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  army,  with  the  young 
sovereign  at  its  head,  marched  toward  the  mountains.  Secunder  fled ;  the  Rigah 
pf  Nagracote  made  his  submission ;  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  the  army 
retired  ipto  quarters.        ... 

'  .  hi  the  mean  time,  the  Governor  who  had  been  left  by  Humaioon  in  the  com^ 
mand'  of  Buducshan  assuitaed  independence ;  and  presumed  so  fieur  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  new  government,*  as  to  march  against  CabuL  The  dtj  aUiod  a 
siege  of  four  months ;  but  at  last  submitted,  and  acknowledged  the  authority'  of 
the  invader.  ; 

Thia  calamity  arrived  not  alone.  Himu,  the  vizir  of  Mahomed,  the  usuiper 
who  retained  a  part  of  the  eastern  provinces,  marched  to  the  centre  of  the  em^ 
pire  with  a  formidable  army.  He  todc  Agra.  He  took^  Delhi  The  young 
Shah  still  remained  in  his  quarters.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  Byram 
advised  to  march  against  the  enemy.  The  principal  part  of  the  Omrahs,  as  the 
h09tile  army  amounted  to  100,000  horse,  that  of  the  king  to  scarcely  20,000^ 
held  it  adyiseable  to  retreat  But  the  young  Shah  supported  the  opinion  of 
Byram  with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Omrahs,  who. 
declared  thdr  resolution  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his  service. 
:  While  the  army  was  on  its  march,  the  governor  of  Delhi,  he  by  whom  the 
pty  had  just  been  surrendered,  joined  the  King.  Waiting  for  a  time  when  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  offered  no  interruption,  Byram  called  this  governor  inta' 
his  tent,  and  had  him  beheaded.  It  was  to  anticipate,  he  told  the  King,  the  cl&> 
men<^  of  the  royal  mind,  that  he  had  taken  upon  him,  without  consultation,  to. 
make  this  example ;  necessary  to  let  the  neglectful  Omrahs  know  that,  want  of 
vigour  was  hardly  less  criminal  than  want  of  loyalty ;  and  that  as  meritorious^ 
services  would  be  amply  rewarded,  so  no  feilure  in  duty  should  pass  with  impu-> 
nUy«  The  Prince,  whatever  were  his  thoughts,  thanked  the  regent  for  the  care 
he  bestowed  upon  his  person  and  government. 
V ,  The  brave  Himu  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  enctHmteri^theimpo^al 

a 
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lacmj.  The  contendiiig  parties  arriyed  in  presence  of  oHe  anothier  in  the  neigfa-i  Cuaf.  iv; 
bourhood  of  Paniput.  The  Mogulst  who  had  been  reinforced  on  the  marchy  '^— v— *^ 
foogfat  with  great  constancy,  and  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  disorder.  Himu 
advanced,  conspicuoiis  on  a  towering  elephant,  and  endeavonrecTby  his  example 
to  reanimate  his  troops.  He  was  shot  with  an  arrow  through  the  eye ;  and  his 
followers,  believing  him  killed,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  retreat* 
Himu  drew  the  eye  oUt  of  the  sod^et  with  the  airow;  and  continued  the  fight 
with  un^Aated  constancy. '  But  the  driver  of  his  elephant  seeing  a  mortal  blow 
aimed'at  himself  offered  to  direct  the  animal  wherever  he  should  be  desired.' 
Upon  this,  Hinra  was  ^irrounded  and  taken. 

When  the  Imttle  ended,  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Akbar,  almost 
expiring  with  his  wounds.  Byram,  addressing  the  King,  told  him  it  would  be  a 
meritorious  action  to  till  that  dangerous  infidel  with  his  own  hands.  Akbar, 
in  compliance  with  the 'advice  of  his  minister,  drew  his  sword,  but  only  touching 
with  it  gently  the  head  of  his  gallant  captive,  burst  into  tears^  This  movement 
of  generous  compassion  was  answered  by  the  minister  with  a  look  of  stern  disap-» 
probation ;  and  with  one  blow  of  his  sabre  he  struck  the  head  of  the  prisoner  to 
the  ground. 

^  lliis  important  victory  restored  tranquillity  to  the  principal  part  of  Akbor's 
dominions.  It  is  true' that  in  the  same  year  the  invasion  of  a  Persian  army, 
under  the  vejhew  of  T^masp,  rendered  that  prince  for  a  time  master  of  Can-^ 
dahar.  Aiid  the  late  pretended  emperor  Secunder  advanced  into  the  western 
provinces,  and  made  the  governor  fly  to  Lahore.  But  the  imperial  standards 
were  carried  with  expedition  towards  the  Indus ;  Secunder  was .  cooped  up  in  a 
fort ;  when,  offering  to  surrender  the  place  and  all  his  pretensions,  he  was  per^ 
mitted  to  retire  into  Bengal,  and  Akbar  returned  to  Lahore. 

The  overbearing  pretensions  of  an  imperious,  though  usefiil  servant,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  high-minded,  though  generous  sovereign,  could  not  long  be..  recon*» 
ciled.  Mutual  jealousies  and  discontents  arose;  the  minister^  used: his  power 
with  cruelty  to  deliver  himself  from  those  who  stood  in  his  way ;  he  increased 
by  that  means  the  disgust  of  his  master ;  yet  he  contrived  for  a  tune  to  pre* 
serve  himself  in  power,  by  occupying  the  royal  mind  with  military  preparaticm 
and  action.  An  expedition,  which  ended  successfiilly,  was  planned  against 
GUalior,  at  that  time  a  place  of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  same  year,^  one 
ef  Akbar's  generals  subdued  aU  the  country;  about  Jibnpoor.  and  Benares^ 
hitherto  retain^  by  the  Omrahs  who  had  derived  then*  power  from  the  gift  or 
the  weiakness  of  the  late'  princes  of  the  A%haun  or  Patau  dynasty.    Operation^ 
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Book  III.  were  comAienced  ^igaimt  Malwa,  possessed  by  anotiher  of  tiiose  Omnhs.  -fiui 
^'"^''''''^^^  aR  tMs  biismess  and  success  served  hot  (RevCnt^  the  fidl  of  tiie 

^^^'  minister..  When  the  royal  esir  wna  found  open  to  aocusatioDS  i^poinst  the  hardt 
and  dommeering  Byram^  courtiers  Were  not  wanting  to^  it.  He  was  secreify 
charged  with  designs  hostile  to  the  person  and  government  of  the  Shah;  and  the 
ihind  of  Akbar,  though  firm^  was  not  unmoved  hy  impntattons  agaidst  the  man 
he  (Bsliked :  though  facts  no  where  appeared  to  support  tfatm.  After  some  iire* 
solution  and  apprehension,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  announce  that  Akhar 
Uad  taken  upon  himself  the  govimiment ;  and  tliat  Tienoefinrtli)  no  nuyidatte  but 
his  were  to  be  obeyed  Byram,  who  had  shown  so  imidi  rescdution  when  senr* 
ing  his  master,  was  fuR  of  indecision  when  caHed  i^xin  to  act  fiw  hhnseE  The 
sovereign  advised  him  to  make  a  voyi^  td  Mecca.  At  one  time  Byram  pro- 
'  peeded  to  obey ;  at  another  time  he  resolved  to  readet  himaelf  independent  Jo 
tome  of  the  provinces  whidi  Akbar  had  not  yet  subdiied ;  and  at  another  time 
conceived  the  design  of  seizing  and  gdvemii^.  the  Punjab  itseE  He  attempted 
arms,  but  met  with  no  support ;  and^  dnvm  to  his  last  lesouroe,  implored  the 
clemency  of  his  mastar.  Akbarhastei^1x>  assure  fahh  of  foigiveness^  andinvited 
him  to  his  presence.  When  the  unfortunate  Byram  presented  himself  wi&aU 
the  marks  t>f  hui]iiliation»  and  buztffing  inte  fears  threw  himself  on  hH  &cie  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne^  Akbar  fifted  him  up  with  his  own  hand,  and  setthlg  hisft 
in  his  former  phce  at  the  head  of  the  Omrahs,  ^  If  the  noble  Bym%'* 
said  he,  ^  loves  a  miUtary  life,  he  AtH  obtain  the  govemnlent  of  it  province 
in  winch  his  ghny  may  appear ;  if  he  chooses  rather  toremain  at  court,  the  h&$e^ 
fiictor  of  our  fiEumly  shaR  be  distinguished  by  utof  favours;  but  should  devotion 
engage  the  soul  of  Bjrram  to  ihakie  a  voyage  to  the  holy  city,  he  shaU  be  ;pEO- 
vided  and  escorted  in  a  mahn^  suitable  to  his  dignity."  Byrain»  desiring  leav« 
torc^Mih"  to  Mecca,  received  a  splendid  retinue  andaUowance ;  butin  his  passage 
through  Gu^erat,  an  A%haun  Chief,  whose  father,  he  hhd  fortn^ly  slain  in 
battle^  pretending  salutation,  stabbed  him  with  a  dag^,  &nd  UUed  him  en 

ul6  Spot. 

In  the  year  1560,  a  aon  of  tiie  late  9iafa  Mahomed,  who  hud  found  means 
to  raise  40,000  horse,  advahced  with  a  ddsign  to  recover  the  [nrovince  of  Jioppo^r. 
The  gaierals  of  Akbar,  who  had  the  province  in  charge,  v'anquished  him  with 
<he>  fcdrces  under  thor  command.  Prdsiindng;  however,  onthehr  serv^es  or 
strength^  they  delayed  remittmg  the  pfamder.  Akbar  went  towards  them  without 
a  moment^s  delay ;  upon  winch  they  made  haste  to  meet  him  with  the  i^ails* 
He  accepted  their  obedience ;  praised  iheir  valoinr;  aAd  bestowed  on  them  mi^ 
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gifts;    This'  is  a  speemite  o[  the  behayioiir  of  Akbsr  to  his  Qmrahs.  Chap.17. 
Their  proneness  to  seize  every.  o^Kirtuiiily  of  disobedience  he  lestrained'by  ^ 
prompt  and  vigoroiis  interfenarice;  seldom  punished  their  backwardness;  but  ^^^^*^^^^^ 
glwajrs  bestpwed  on  their  serviGes  honour  and  reward. 

.  Hossun,  the  govemoi  of  .A^ere^  made  spme  progress  in  subduing  several 
finis  in  that  hilly  country,  yet  held  by  Hindu  Rajahs.  The  general,  isent  io 
reduce  Malwa,  had  carried  on  the  war  in  that  province  with  so  much  success  as 
to  drive  the  the  pretended  idng  outof  his  doipinions*  He  fled,  however,  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Gandesh  and  Berar ;  fiom  whom  he  received  such  ^Gsctual  support 
as  to  be  able  to  defeat  the  army  of  the  imperial  general,  which  he  pursued  to  the 
vidnity  of  Agra.  AUmut  gave  commission  to  AbdaUa,  the  Usbeck,  governor  of 
Kalpy,  a  city  and  province  on  the  Jumna,  to  prosiecute  the  war ;  and  by  him 
Was  Malwa  anneoied  to  the  2Miogul  dominions.  About  the  same  time  the 
Giifikers,  those  restless  trSies  of  Hindus  who  so  often  from  thar  mountains  dls« 
turbed  the  obedienoe  of  the  vpper  provinces,  were  united  under  a  warlike  clpef, 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  formidable  enemy.  Thej  were  .atta^ed 
with  the  usual  vigour  of  Akbaifs  gdveranent;  andcompelled  to  recdve,  though 
1^  their  owniuttion,  a  atwereign  named  for  them  by  the  Moguls. 
•  Notwithstanding  the  virtues  of  Akbsr's  admioistKation,  ihe  spirit  of  rebellion, 
iidierent  in  the  primaplfis  of  Indian  despotism,  left  him  hardly  a  moments  tran- 
ipiillity,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  pvosperouft  reign.  Hiissun  re* 
vdted  in  Ajmere,  and  gained  a  ractory  over  the  imperial  troops  who  were  sent 
to  oj^iose  him.  HaUm,  brother  of  Akhar,  a  weak  man,  the  govemi»r  of 
Caiml,  bfegan  to  act  as  an  independent  prince.  A  dave  of  his  approaching  the 
SJng,  white  maccliing  with  bis  troops,  let  fly  an  arrow  which  wounded  him  in 
the  shoulder.  Abdalla,  the  Usbeck,  master  of  Malwa,  believed  himself  so 
strong  and  the  Eing»  pressed  by  rebellion  in  various  quarters,  so  weak,  that 
he  might  erect  a  throne  for  himself.  He  contrived  artfiiUy  to  spread  a  rumour, 
that  the  Sbah  had  contracted  a  genend  halved  of  the  Usbecks  in  his  service 
and  meditated  their  destruction.  This  gained  over  Secunder  and  Ibrahim,  the 
governors  of  two  (tf  the  eastern  provinces.  Asaph,  who  held  the  government  of 
Gorah,  had  obtained  great  wealth  by  subduing  and  plundering  a  rcgahship  or 
Hindu  kingdom,  between  Berar  and  JBaagal,  which  till  this  time  had  eso^ed 
the  ravi^  of  a  Mahomiedm  conqueror.  Not.wishing  to  part  with  any  of  this 
wealth  and  influence,  he  j<nned  with  the  rebek,  in  hopes  of  being  abb  to  defy 
the  unperid  power.    Even  Zemaun,  the  captain-genend  of  the  empre^:  and 
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Book  III.  brother  Bahadur,  two  chiefs  of  great  power  and  renown,  joined  the.  enenides  of 
^"""v— ^  Akbar,  and  hoped  to  raise  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  king.  .    ,  , 

1560— 158a  ,  ^jjar,  whom  neither  exertion  nor  danger  dismayed,  opposed  himself  |o  hia 
enemies  with  an  activity  which  often  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  prudence.  .  It 
tvould  be  tedious  to  follow  minutely  a  series  of  expeditions,  so  much  the  same^ 
to  subdue  one  rebellious  chieftain. after  another.  Akbar  had  made  considmbLe 
progress  in  reducing  the  eastern  provinces  to  obedience,  when  he  learned  Hmt 
H^ddm,  governor  of  Cabul,  in  hopes  of  advantage  from  his  absence,  had  ad<^ 
vanced  towards  Lahore.  The  tranquillity  of  the  northern  provimses,  whose 
inhabitants  were  hardy  and  warlike,  was  always  regarded  by  Akbar  as  worthy, 
of  more  watchful  solicitude  than  that  of  the  east,  where  the  people  were  effis 
minate  and  more  easily  subdued.  Leaving  therefore  the  reduction  of  the 
Ufifceck  rebels  still  incomplete,  he  hasted  towards  Lahore ;  and,  surprising  hit 
brother  by  the  celerity  of  his  aj^iearance,  rendered  opposition  hopele^,  add 
crushed  this  rebellion  in  its  bud.  In  the  mean  time  the  Usbecks  increased,  their 
army,  and  extended  their  concjpiests.  The  expeditious  movements  of  Akbar  left 
them  little  lime  to  enjoy  their  advantages.  Having  returned  with  a  recruited 
army,  he  came  to  an  action  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  insurgents^  and 
gained  a  great  victory,  which  effectually  quashed  the  rebdUion  in  the  east.  . 
.  The'junsettled  state  of  the  province  of  Malwa  soon  required  the  ibyal  pre^ 
sence.  Among  other  measures,  for  the  secure  possession  of  that  important  dis« 
trict,  he  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Chitore,  a  fort  of  great  natural  8trengtli»^ 
situated  in  a  mountainous  and  difficult  part  of  the  province,  inhabited  I9 
Hindus,  who  had  been  frequently  subdued,  by  the  more  powerful  of  the  Maho^ 
medan  princes,  but  had  as  often  revolted  when  the  reins  of  goverament.  were 
held  by  aTfeeble  hand.  After,  an  obstinate  resistance  Cl^torie  was  taken.  .  Ran^ 
tampore,  in  the  Arrabarre  hiUs,  in  the  province  of  Ajmere,  was.abo  a^faifii  fiwti 
of  great  strength,,  which  had  often  been  taken  from  the  Hindus,  and  as  ofted 
recovered.  Having  reduced  Kantampore,  as  well  as  Callinger,  another  e^tcmg 
h61d  of  similar  description  and  importance,,  in  the  same  range  cf  mountaiittf^  he 
directed  his  attention  to  Guzerat. 

This  was  one  of  the  provinces,  the  governor  of  which,  during  the  decline  of 
the  Patau  or  Afghaun  dynasty,  had  assumed  independence;  and  it  had  .b^ea 
governed  as  a  separate  kingdom  for  a  number  of  years.  Aft;er  .a .  time  it. hM 
fallen  into  the  same  conftision, '  which  seems  the  common  fate  of  Asiatic  dovcr" 
reignties,  whether  great  or  small    The  Omrahs  became  too  powelild  for  the 
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sovereign ;  the  difierent  districts  or  governments  assumed  independence ;  and  Chap.  IV. 
the  royal  power  was  reduced  to  a  shadow.  In  this  situation  the  province  offered  ^T^lC*"*^ 
but  little  resistance  to  Akbar,  the  different  leaders,  who  felt  their  inferiorily, 
courting  favour  by  hastening  submission.  Hussun,  in  AJmere,  was  able  to  take 
the  field  with  an  army ;  but  as  the  king  was  now  at  leisure  to  push  the  war 
against  him«  he  was  driven  fiN)m  the  province,  and  with  the  remains  of  his 
anny,  fled  to  Punjab.  Attacked  by  a  warlike  tribe  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was 
there  teksa  prisoner,  delivered  up  to  the  governor  of  Multan,  and  by  him  put 
to  death.  No  sooner  had  the  king  turned  his  back  on  Guzerat,  than  some  of 
the  turimlent  chieft  began  to  assemble  armies,  and  prepare  the  nieans  of  ledst- 
ance.  Tlie  rainy  season  was  now  commenced,  when  the  great  camp  was  unable 
to  move ;  but  Akbar,  selecting  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  pursued  his  way  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  Guzerat,  surprised  the  rebels  in  the  midst  of  their  prepala- 
tions;  offered  them  battle  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  force,  and^  con- 
4xary  to  aU  prudential  calculation,  gained  a  victory,  which  established  his  au- 
tfaarity  in  Gkizerat. 

.  The  province  of  Bengal  paid  a  nominal  .submission  to  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
but  during  several  reigns  had  been  virtually  independent  After  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  emipire  were  reduced  to  more  substantial  obedience,  it  was  not 
likely  that  grounds  of  quarrel  would  long  fail  to  be  laid  between  Akbar  and  the 
JKing  of  Bengal  The  Governor  or  Subahdar  of  Oude  being  ordered^  as  conti- 
^ous,  to  b^in  operations  against  him,  had  gained  some  important  advantages,  ^ 

and.  was  besijeging  Patna,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  Shah.  The  Bengal  chief, 
Meihg  no  chance  of  success,  offered  terms  of  accommodation.  Akbar  consented 
to  engage  for  hift  life,  but  demanded  that  every  thing  else  should  be  left  to  his 
clemency ;  to  spare,  however,  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  he  offered  to  decide 
their  disputes  by  personal  combat.  In  the  following  night  the  Bengal  chief 
went  secretly  down  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  his  troops  immediately  evacuated 
the  city.  Akbar  returned  to  Agra ;  an4  the  governor  of  Oude,  to  whose  juris- 
diction Patna  was  esmexeAt  was  ordered  to  complete  the  reduction  of  BengaL 
Hie  vanquished,  sovereign  was  allowed  to  retain  Qiissa.  But,  unfortunately 
fur  him,  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  still  adhered  to  his  interests,  and  speedily  assem- 
bled a  ctasideraUe  army  for  his  restoration.  Having  put  himself  at  the  head 
of.  tins  armament,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  the  absence  of  Akbar  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood,  upon  the  field. 

For  a  short  space  Akbar  now  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  obedience  throi]^hout 
his  extensive  empire ;  and  wisely  made  use  of  the  interval  to  visit  and  inq^ect 
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BdoK  III.  its  several  provinces.  Soon  was  he  recalled  to  his  former  troubles  arid  exertions. 
^"T^^^  Th^  recently  subdued  Bengal  furnished  a  variety  of  discontented  spirits,  who 
again  appeared  in  arms ;  and  his  brother,  in  Cabul,  marched  against  Lahore, 
Akbar  never  allowed  disobedience  in  the  upper  provinces  to  gain  strength  by 
duration.  He  hastened  to  Lahore,  overcame  his  brother,  followed  him  dose  to 
Cabul,  and  received  a  message  from  the  vanquished  prince,  imploring  fo^iveness., 
Akbar,  with  his  usual  generosity,  which  was  often  inconsiderate,  and  cost  him 
dear,  replaced  him  in  his  government. 

The  peace  of  Bengal  was  in  the  mean  time  restored ;  but  a  fbrmidaUe  rebel'» 
liou  broke  out  m  Guzerat,  which  the  son  of  Byram,  the  late  regent,  was  sent 
to  subdue.  He  was  opposed  with  great  obstinacy ;  and  some  power.  But  being 
a  man  of  talents,  he  restored  the  province  in  a  little  time  to  obedience,  and  was 
rewarded  with  its  government. 

The  governor  of  Cabul,  the  king's  brother,  died.  The  state  of  the  upper 
provinces  seemed  upon  that  occasion  to  require  the  presence  of  Akbar,  and  he 
marched  towards  Punjab.  Here  he  projected  the  conquest  of  Cashmere,  and 
dispatched  an  army  for  that  purpose.  The  season  being  ill  chosen,  and  provisions 
failing,  that  airmy  found  itself  unequal  to  the  enterprise.  Akbar,  however^  was 
not  willing  to  be  fbiled :  he  dispatched  a  second  aimy ;  and  the  conquest  was 
inade  with  litde  opposition.  Soon  after  this,  the  Governor  of  Candahar,  a  pro- 
^ce  which  hitherto  had  paid  but  a  nominal  submission  to  the  Mogul  tiirone, 
unable  to  defend  himself  against  his  rebellious  brodiers,  and  the  Usbeks,  who 
had  now  rendered  themselves  masters  of  Transoxiana  and  Bactria,  and  were 
formidable  neighbours  to  the  northern  provinces  o[  Hindustan,  ofibied  to 
deliver  up  his  government  to  Akbar ;  and  received  that  of  Multan  in  ex- 
change. 

Akbar,  who  now  beheld  himself  master,  fh>m  the  mountains  of  Persia  and 
Tartaty,  to  the  confines  of  Deccan,  began  to  cast  the  eyes  of  ambition  on  that 
contiguous  land.  He  gave  directions  to  his  governors,  in  the  provinces  nearest 
Deccan,  to  prepare  as  numerous  aimies  as  possiUe ;  and  to  omit  no  bppoitunitj 
of  extending  the  empire.  He  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Deccan,  mote  with  a  design  to  collect  information,  then  to  settle  disputes. 
And  at  last  a  great  army,  under  Mirza  the  son  of  Byram,  who  had  reduced 
Guzerat,  marched  in  execution  of  this  project  of  unprovoked  aggression^  and 
unprincipled  ambition. 
History  of  the  We  have  already  observed  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  first  esta- 
*"        I^sjunent  of  a  Mahomedan  empire  in  Deccan,  xmd  it  will  now  be  necessary  to 
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xccount  shortly  4^  events  which  intenrened  from  the  death  of  AUa  Bhameneei  Chap.  IV. 
in  the  ye»  l$57f  to  the  invasion  of  Akbar  in  159S.*  Alia  was  succeeded  by  ^  \^  * 
his  son  Mahomed,  who  reigned  seyenteen  years,  and  carried  on  successful  war*  kingdoms  ia 
against  the  Rajahs  of  Telingana  and  Beejanuggur,  f  a  city  on  the  Tummedra  or  ^1^^'  ^^^ 
Toombuddra,  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  EJstna  or  Krishna,  and  at  that  time 
the  cajMtal  of  a  considerable  kingdom4  He  stript  these  sovereigns  oi  part  of  their 
dcmiinions,  and  rendered  them  tributary  for  the  rest.  A  circumstance  is 
recorded  by  the  historian,  which  indicates  but  a  thin  population  in  that  part  of 
India.  The  number  of  lives  which  were  destroyed  by  his  wars  was  computed  at 
near  500,000,  among  whom  was  the  natural  proportion  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  ages ;  f<Mr  Indian  wars  spare  neither  sex  nor  age:  And  by  this  loss,  the  TegixmM 
of  Camatic,  says  the  historian,  were  so  laid  waste,  that  they  did  not  recover  their 
natural  population  for  several  kemms,  or  revolutions  of  ten  years :  yet  they 
had  never  before  been  more  than  slightly  over-run  by  a  foreign  invader ;  and  the 
virtues  or  vices  of  Hindu  pddcy  were  here  to  be  traced  in  their  natural  effects. 
Mujahid,  the  son  of  Mahomed,  was  assassinated  by  his  unde,  after  reigning 
three  years.  The  murderer  Daood  placed  him^df  on  the  throne,  but  lost  his 
own  life  by  assassination,  after  a  month  and  five  days.  Of  Alia,  the  first  of  the 
Bahmenee  sovereigns,  the  youngest  son  was  stUl  aMve,  and  had  passed  his  life  in 
confinement  during  the  intermediate  reigns*  By  the  intrigues  of  the  Haram^ 
he  was  now  acknowledged  as  king,  and  spent  a  mild  and  prudent  reign  of  nixie-*' 
teen  years,  in  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  His  eldest  son  Gheause  sue- 
oeeded  him ;  but  having  affironted  one  of  his  Turkish  Qnurahs,  who  disguised 
his  resentment  the  more  effectually  to  secure  his  revenge,  he  lost  his  throne  and 
his  eyes,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  a  month;  andfais  brother  Shumse  was 
made  to  occupy  it  in  his  stead: 

Shumse  was  but  fifteen  yemrs  of  age ;  and  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the 


*  For  the  succeeding  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Mahomedan  sovereignties  in  Deccan, 
Ferishta^s  History  of  Deccan,  translated  by  Captain  Jonathan  Scott,  and  l^HUa's  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Sooth  of  India,  have  been  the  principal  guides. 

f  Called  Bianagar,  in  the  cominon  maps,  and  Vqeyanoggnr  by  Col.  WiBoi.  Bi}anuggar  vat 
but  a  modem  power,  ki  the  south  of  India,  and  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Ri^ahship  of 
Warunkul.    Historic  Sketches,  by  Col.  Wilks,  eh.  L 

t  Col.  Wilks  thinks  that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  India,  (i.  e.  India  to  the  south  of  the 
Kistna)  had  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  been  comprised  in  the  emjMre  of  Vijeyanuggur. 
Ibid.  p.  20.    After  the  rain  of  the  Eajahship  of  Wanmkuly  when  was  the  time  for  such  an 
disement? 
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Book  m.  bands  of  the  Turk.  Of  Daood,  howerer,  the  usurper,  who  had  etgoy^  Toytlt^ 
ft  month,  several  ?ons  remained,  who,  under  the  odium  attending  the  pnesent  ataie 
of  the  government,  conceived  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  usurpation  of  their  fiither.  Bjr 
an  alternation  of  force  and  artifice,  they  secured  th^  persons  of  the  king  and  his 
minister,  after  a  reignr  of  only  five  months  and  seven  days,  and  one  of  the  brothers, 
by  name  Firoze,  to<^  possession  of  the  throne.  He  reigned  upwards  of  five  miA 
twenty  years ;  and  is  the  most  celeln'ated  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Deecui.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  wars  with  the  Hindu  sovereigns ;  but  his  aocpiisitioBs 
in  point  of  territory  were  inconsiderable.  His  endeavours  to  secure  the  succeaii. 
sion  to  his  son,  by  the  destruction  of  a  brother  of  Jiis  own,  whose  powerand 
talents  excited  his  fears,  involved  the  last  monlhs  of  his  reign  in  tiouUe*  But 
finding  his  efforts  ineffectual,  he  submitted  to  necessity,  and  a^Kxixiting  hia 
Inrother  successor,  died  in  a  few  daysi 

The  new  sovereign,  Ahmed,  was  a  man  of  talents ;  govetned  with  moderatioQ 
and  prudence ;  and  enjoyed  a  prosperous  reign  of  twelve  yters  and  two.  asontha^ 
He  overthrew  the  Rajah  of  Warunkul,  and  added  the  dty  of  •  Teltagaiia  to  his 
dominions.  The  governors  who,  during  the  4edine  of  the  A%haun  ot  PataB 
dynasty  of  Delhi,  had  ateumed  independence  in  the  provinces  of  Malwa»  Gandesh^ 
and  Guzerat,  were  now  sovereigns,  whose  cokrt%uity  £Edkd  not  to*  produce  oco^ 
sions  of  discord.  At  different  times  Ahmed  was  engaged  in  war  with  aU  these 
princes,  but  without  any  memorable  result.  He  enlar^ged  and  beautifijed  the 
city  of  Beder,  which  he  called  Ahmedabad,  and  removed  to  it  the  seat  of 
government  from  Calburga.^  Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  rdgn,  he  psqjeGteda 
|iartition  of  his  kingdom  among  his  sons.  His  acquisitions  in  Benir,  with  some 
contiguous  districts,  he  assigned  to  Mahmood ;  he  gave  Tdingaoa  to  Daocift; 
and  sent  these  princes  to  take  possession  of  their  shares.  His  two  rematnu^  900^ 
Alia  and  Mahomed,  were  destined  to  succeed  him  as  colleagues  on  the  throng 
of  Calburga. 

They  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition ;  but  Mahomed,  dissatisfied 
with  the  shore  of  power  which  his  brother  allowed  him,  was  soon  excited  to  rebeL 
He  was  defeated,  and  treated  with  generosity  by  Alia.  Their  brother  Daood 
ln^^  just  died  in  TeHngana,  Mididmed  was  appointed  governor  of  that 
kiiigdom,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  pleasures,  and  lived  in  peace.  AHa 
was  4t  various  times  attacked,  by  the  Rajah  of  Beejanuggur  on  the  south,  and 
the  kings  of  Gu^serat,  Candesh,  and  Malwa,  on  the  north;  but  defenckd  himself 
with  success.  He  sent  an  army  to  invade  Malabar,  which  at  first  gained  advan- 
tages, but  being  artfully  drawn  into  the  difficult  recesses  of  that  mountainous  and 
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woody  o(MU[iii7y  wis  almost  totally  destroyed.    After  a  rejgn  of  nearly  twenty*  Chap.  IV. 
finir  years,  he  was  snooeeded  by  his  son  Humaioon)  who  meetiDg  with  opposition  "'^'"T^CT^ 
and  rebellion,  gave  reins  to  the  ferocity  of  a  violent  mind ;  but  died,  or  was 
assassinated,  it  is  uncertain  which,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  three  years. 
His  ddest  son,  Nisaam,  was  ooly  eight  years  of  age.  at  his  accession ;  but  the 
reins  of  government  were  directed  by  the  queen-mother^  a  woman  of  talents ; 
and  though  the  surrounding  sovereigns'- endeavoured  to  avail  themsdves  of  the 
weakness  of  a  minority,  and  the  king  of  Malwa  penetrated  to  the  very  capital^ 
be  was  rqndsed,  and  the  Bahm^iee  empire  remained  entire.    Nizam  died  in 
litUe  more  than  two  years  after  his  fisither,  when  th^  crown  devolved .  upon  his        * 
second  brother  Mahcmied,  who  was  then  in  his  ninth  year.  .  The  abilities  of     ^ 
the  queen-mother,  and  of  a  MthM  numstes^  conducted  the  state  in  safety  throng 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  second  minority ;  and  Mahomed,  displaying^, 
when  he  grew  up,  considerable  talents  for  govemmaEit,  enjoyed  prosperity  for  a 
aumber' of  years;  took  part  of  Qrissa,  and.  the  island  of  Goa ;  and  thus  extended 
Ins  dominions  fiom  sea  to  sea.    At  last^  however,  the  jealous  rivab  of  the 
minister  foiged  an  accusation,  which  they  presented  to.  the  king  at  an  artful 
moment,  and  surinrised  him  into  a  sudden  order  for  his  destruction.     Mahomed 
soon  discovered,  and  soon  repented,  his  fiital  mistake.    The  ambitious  Omrahs, 
whom  the  vigilance  and  talentg  of  the  minister  had  restrained,  begim  immediately, 
to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority.     Mahomed  died  within  a  year  of  the 
execution  of  his  minister,  having  languished  both  in  mind  and  body,  fiom  the 
day  of  that  unfortunate  and  criminal  act. 

His  son  Mahmood  ascended  the  throne  of  Deccan  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age*  Hie  contentions  of  the  great  Omrahs  now  filled  the  state  with  disoider. 
The  sovereign  himsdf  diqdayed  no  talents  for  government,  and  was  a  slave  to 
his  indolence  and  pleasures.  After  plotting  and  struggling  for  several  years,  four 
of  the  great  Omrahs  declared  iSiemselves  independent  in  their  several  govern* 
ments;  and  a  fifth,  who  remained  at  the  court,  reduced  the  power  of  the  soveie^ 
to  a  shadow,  and  ruled  in  his  name.  Mahmood's  nimiinal  sovereignty  lasted  for 
thirty-seven  years ;  during  which  the  Deccanee  empire  was  divided  into  five 
several  kingdoms;  that  of  Beejqiore  w  Visii^re,  founded  by  Esuff  Adil  Khan; 
that  of  Ahmednuggur,  founded  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Beheree;  th&t  of  Berar, 
fimnded  by  Ummad  al  Mulk;  that  of  Gokmida,  founded  by  Koottub  al  Mulk; 
^their  respective  governors ;  and  that  of  Ahmedabad  Beder,  founded  by  Ameer 
Berecd,  who  rendered  himself  master  of  tl}e  person  and  throne  of  his  master,  and 
letaJMd  the  provinces  whkdi  had  not  been  gnpqie^  This 
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Book  III.  rarolutioiiy  after  bemg  several  years  in  progress,  was  consummated  about  the 
year  1526.  These  sovereigns  were  engaged  in  ahnost  perpetual  wars  with  one 
another,  with  the  Rajah  of  Beejanuggur,  and  with  the  Sultan  of  Gunerat;  who 
was  so  powerfiil  as  to  hold  in  a  species  of  subjection  the  Sultans  of  both  Malwa 
and  Candesh.  A  temporary  union  of  the  Shahs  of  Beejapore,  Gdconda,  and 
Ahmednuggur,  in  1564,  enabled  them  to  subvert  the  empire  of  Beejanuggur,  and 
reduce  the  power  of  its  diief  to  that  of  a  petty  Riyah.  The  kingdom  of  Beder^ 
which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Ameer  Bereed,  was,  duiing  the  reign  of  hit 
grandson,  destroyed ;  and  its  territories,  which  were  not  large,  divided  among  the 
other  usurpers  of  the  Bahmenee  dominions.  A  similar  £Ette  awaited  the  portion 
of  Ummad,  which  consisted  of  the  southern  part  of  Berar ;  it  subsisted  as  a  king* 
dom  only  four  generations ;  and  was  annexed  to  his  dcMuinions  by  the  king  of 
Ahmednuggur  in  the  year  1574.  Deccan  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  when  its 
invasion  was  projected  by  the  Moguls,  divided  among  the  sovereigns  of  Be<ya- 
pore,  Ahmednuggur,  and  Golconda.  It  wqs  at  the  time  when  th^  Bahmenee 
mpire  of  Deccan  was  first  divided  into  separate  kingdoms,  that  the  PortugueK 
begun  their  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  Goa. 

In  addition  to  the  army  which  Akbar  had  dispatched  under  Mirza  towards. 
Deccan,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Morad,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Guzerat^  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces :  Mirza  had  already  been  rein- 
forced with  the  troops  of  Malwa,  governed  by  another  son  of  the  Emperor,  and 
by  six  thousand  horse  belonging  to  the  king  of  Candesh,  who  had  endeavouredr 
by  submission,  to  avert  the  ruin  which  resistance  would  ensure.  The  combined 
army  marched  upon  Ahmednuggur,  to  which  they  laid  siege.  The  place  was. 
defended  with  great  bravery,  till  provisions  began  to  &il  in  the  Mogul  army, 
when  the  generals  opened  a  negodation,  and  agreed,  upon  ccmdition  of  receiving 
Berar,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  evacuate  the  kingdom.  The  pain, 
felt  by  the  king  at  the  loss  of  Berar  soon  prompted  him  to  an  effort  for  ita 
recovery. .  His  army  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Moguls.  The  resolution 
and  ardour  of  Mirza  led  him  to  renew  the  engagement  on  the  following  day» 
when  he  defeated  indeed  the  enemy,  but  was  so  weakened  by  his  loss,  as  to  be 
unable  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  or  to  improve  his  victory.  Mirza  was  soon  after 
recalled.  In  his  absence,  the  Ahmednuggur  arms  gained  some  advantages; 
and  the  Mogul  interests  declined.  But  in  1598  MirEa  was  restored  to  the  army 
in  Deccan,  to  which  the  Emperor  proceeded  in  person.  Ahmednuggur  was 
i^ain  besie^d;  and  at  last  compelled  to  opea  its  gates.    The  territory  of 
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Ahmednu^giir  was  formed  into  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  and  its  govern-  Chap.  IV, 
ment  conferred  upon  Danial,  one  of  the  sonsf  of  Akbar.    The  Emperor  did  not 
long  survive  these  new  acquisitions.    He  returned  to  Agra,  and  died  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  reign. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  this  successful  prince,  his  great  empire  was  divided 
into  fifteen  vice-rojralties,  called  Subahs ;  each  governed  immediately  by  its  own 
viceroy  called  Subahdar.  The  names  of  the  Subahs  were,  Allahabad,  Agra, 
Oude^  Ajmere,  Guzerat,  Bahar,  Bengal,  Delhi,  Cabul,  Lahore,  Alultan,  Malwa» 
Berar,  Candesh,  and  Ahmednuggur.* 

Shah  Tamasp,  the  second  in  the  line  of  the  Sophis,  held  the  sceptre  of  Persia; 
tin  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Akbar ;  when  there  was  a  rapid  succession 
of  several  princes,  most  of  whom  were  cut  ofi"  by  violence.  During  these  disorderly 
reigns,  the  TJtibecks  made  dangerous  inroads  upon  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persiat 
and  even  threatened  the  security  of  the  northern  provinces  of  India.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Akbar,  Shah  Abbas  the  great  was  upon  the  throne,  a  prince 
who  made  both  his  neighbours  and  hb  subjects  tremble  at  his  name. 

Selim  was  the  only  surviving  son  c£  Akbar ;  but  even  this  fortunate  circum-  jthanpre. 
stance  did  not  save  him  from  a  rivaL  Selim's  own  son  Chusero  was  destined  to 
supersede  his  father,  by  Azim  Khan  whose  daughter  was  the  wife,  and  by 
Rajah  Man  Sing' whose  sister  was  the  m6thi^»  of  Chusero.  Azim  Khan  was 
viar ;  Meai  Sing  had  a  powerfiil  government  as  an  Omrah  of  the  empire,  and 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Raji)oots,  his  countrymen,  in  his  service.  The 
sdiemes  of  these  powerful  diie&  were  rendered  abortive,  by  a  decisive  resohttion 
of  tbe  conmiander  of  the  City  guards ;  who  ordered  the  gates  to  be  ddut,  and 
deKvered  the  keys  to  Selim  oh  his  knees.  SeHm  assumed  the  title  of  Mahom- 
ed Jefaangire,  or  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  dated  his  reign  from  October.  21^ 
1605,  being  then  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Jehangire,  for  whom  it 
would  have  been  difficult  in  the  conunencement  of  his  reign  to  contend  with  th^ 
power  of  Azim  Khan,  and  Raja  Man  Sing,  contented  himself  with  sending  thera 
to  their  respective  governments ;  the  vizir  to  his  Subah  of  Malwa ;  the  Rajah  to 
that  of  Bengal ;  and  Chusero  was  recrived  into  favour.  A  short  time  elapsed^ 
when  Chusero  again  rebdled,  but,  rejecting  the  advice  of  Azim  Khan,  and  Rigah 
Man  Sing,  to  assassinate  his  fietther,  he  taught  those  artfid  diiefs  to  despair  of  his. 
cause,  and  they  abstained  firom  lending  him  any  open  suj^iort.  So  many  fdlow* 
era  crowded  to  his  standavdiB,  as  enabled  him  to  seize  and  ravage  some  extensive 
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Book  III.  districts.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  army  which  pressed  him,  he  letirod 
towards  the  Indus,  when  his  followers  dispersed,  his  principal  friends  were 
puniriied  with  all  the  ferocity  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  he  himself  was  placed  in 
confinement. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  events  and 
character  of  the  reign  of  Jehangire  was  his  marriage  with  the  wife  of  one  <^tlie 
Omrahs  of  his  empire,  whose  assassination,  like  that  of  Uriah,  cleared  the  way 
for  the  gratification  of  the  monarch.  The  history  of  this  female  is  dressed  in 
romantic  colours  by  the  writers  of  the  East.  Chaja  Aiass  her  fether,  was  a 
Tartar,  who  left  poverty  and  his  native  country,  to  sedc  the  gifts  of  fortune'  in 
Hindustan.  The  inadequate  provision  he  could  make  for  so  great  a  journey 
failed  him  before  its  condusion;  To  add  to  Us  trials,  his  wife,  advanced  in  preg^ 
nancy,  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour  in  die  desert,  and  delivered  of  a 
daughter.  All  hope  of  conducting  the  child  alive  to  any  place  of  relief  forsook 
the  exhausted  parents ;  and  they  agreed  to  leave  her.  So  long  as  the  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  infant  had  been  deposited,  remained  in  view,  the  mother 
supported  her  resolution ;  but  when  the  tree  vanished  firom  si^t,  she  sunk  upon 
the  -groaadf  and  refused  to  proceed  without  her.  The  father  returned;  but 
what  he  beheld  was  a  huge  bladL  snake,  convolved  about  the  body  of  hk 
diild,  aad  extending  his  dreadfiil  jaws  to  devour  her.  A  shriek  of  anguidi 
burst  firom  the  fether's  breast ;  and  the  snake,  being  alarmed,  hastily  unwound 
himself  from  the  body  of  the  infimt,  and  glided  away  to  his  retreat.  The  mira- 
de  animated  the  parents  to  maintain  the  ^struggle ;  and  before  their  strength  en* 
tirdy  failed,*  they  were  joined  by  other  travellers,  who  relieved  their  necessities. 
-  Aiass,  having  arrived  in  Hindustan,  was  tak^n  into  the  service  of  an  Omrah 
of  the  coiurt ;  attracted  after  a  time  the  notice  of  Akbar  himsdf ;  and  by  his 
abilities  and  prudence  rose  to  be  treasurer  of  the  empire.  The  infent  who  had 
been  so  nearly  lost  in  the  desert  was  now  grown .  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty- ; 
and,  by  the  attention  of  Aiass  to  her  education,  accomplished  beyond  the  measure 
of  female  attainments  in  the  East.  She  was  seen  by  Sultan  Selim,  and  kindled 
in  his  bosom  the  &ie  of  love.  But  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Turloqan  Omrah^and 
Akbar  forbid  the  contract  to  be  infiringed.  When  Sdim  mounted  the  throne^ 
justice  and  shame  were  a  slight  protection  to  the  man  whose  life  was  a  bar  to 
the  enjoyments  of  Hie  King.  By  some  ci^price^  however,  not  unnatural  to  minds 
ymapeaxdf  and  trained  up  as  his;  he  abstained  from  seeing  her,  f or  ^m?  years,  after 
she  was  placed  in  his  seraglio ;  and  even  reftised  an  adequate  aj^xnntment  for 
ha  support.    She  turned  her  faculties  to  account ;  employed  bersdf,  in  the  ex* 
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qidmte  works  of  the  needle  and  painting,  in  which  she  exodled ;  had  her  pro-  Chap.  IV. 
ductioDS  disposed  of  in  the  shops  and  markets,  and  thence  procured  the  means  of  ^^^T^XT*"^ 

^  ,  loOo« 

adomiiig  her  apartments  with  all  the  elegancies  which  suited  her  condition  and 
taste.  The  fiune  of  her  productions  reached  the  ear,  and  excited  the  curiosity 
^  the  emperor.  A  visit  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  rekindle  the  flame  in  his 
heart ;  and  Now  Mahl  (such  was  the  name  she  assumed)  exercised  from  that 
•moment  an  unbounded  sway  over  the  Prince  and  his  empire. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  &vourite  Sultana,  the  vizarit  was  bestowed  upon 
iier  father ;  her  two  brothers  were  raised  to  the  first  rank  oi  Omrahs,  by  the 
titles  of  ActicAd  Khan,  and  Asiph  Jah  ;  but  their  modesty  and  virtues  recon- 
laked  aU  men  to  their  sudden  elevation;  and  though  the  emperor,  naturdly  volup- 
tuousy  was  now  mthdrawn  firom  business  by  the  charms  of  his  wife,  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  were  conducted  with  vigilance,  prudence,  and  success ;  and  the  admi- 
juatration  of  Cbt^  Aiass  was  long  remembered  in  India,  as  a  period  of  justice 
•Mid  prospBiifey* 

.  The  Af^^iaims  broke  fimn  their  mountains  into  the  province  of  Cabul,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehangire ;  but  an  army  was  collected  with  expedi- 
tion, and  drove  them  back  to  their  fieistnesses  with  great  slaughter.  About  the 
^ttme  time,  one  insurrection  was  raised  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  another  in 
that  of  Bahar.  But  the  springs  of  tke  govanment  were  strong;  and  both  were 
apeedify  suppressed. 

More  serious  hostility  b^an  in  Odipore,  a  mountainous  district  Ijring  between 
Ajmere  and  Malwa,  the  prince  of  whidi,  though  he  had  acknowledged  subjec- 
ti<m  to  the  Mahomedans,  yet,  protected  by  his  mountains,  had  never  been  ac- 
*tually  subdued.  Amar  Sinka,  the  present  Rana  or  prince  of  Odipore,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  imperial  troops  m  Candesh.  Purvez^  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor,  at  the  head  of  80,000  horse,  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  on  the  borders  of  Deccan,  and  oppose  him.  But  Amar  Sinka  was  no 
contemptible  foe,  possessing  great  authority  among  his  countrymen,  and  the 
obedience  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  peoide  called  Mahrattas,  who  inhabited 
the  mountains  on  the  south-west,  adjoining  those  of  Odipore.  Dissensions  pre- 
Tailed  among  the  Omrahs  of  the  imperial  army,  which  the  youth  and  easy  cha- 
racter of  Purvez  made  him  unaUe  to  repress.  Encompassed  vrith  difficulties, 
and  fain  to  retreat,  he  was  pursued  with  loss  to  Ajmere.  Purvez  was  recalled ; 
a  temporary  general  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  army ;  the  Emperor  himself 
prepared  to  march  to  Ajmere,  whence  he  dispatched  his  third  son  Chumim,  to 
prosecute  the  war.  Chumun  entered  the  mountains  with  a  force  which  alarmed 
VOL.  I.  4  b 
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Book  IIL  the  Hindus,  and  induced  the  Rana  lifter  a  few  losses  tx>  offer  tetms  of  aceonuno^ 
^^ — '^'^  dation.  It  suited  the  views  of  Oiiriiini  to  show  liberality  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  cotidude  the  war  with  dispatch.  Peace  was  effected;  and  SultaA  Ghinrum 
returned  to  his  father,  with  a  Vast  increase  of  repfutatibn  and  fiavoui*  at  the 
expense  of  Purvez ;  who  was  left,  notwithstanding,  governor  of  Candesh ;  aiid 
lived  in  royal  state  at  its  oipital  Burrahanpore.* 

It  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  Sir  Thomas  Bm  arw 
rived  at  Siirat,  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul.  In  his  way  to  t&e  in^>eriai 
presence,  he  repaired  to  Burrahanpor^,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Prinbe,  and 
-solicit  permission  for  his  countrymen  to  establish  a  factory  in  his  pmvinds. 
Purvez,  whoise  good  nature,  affabi£ty,  and  taste,  were  better  fitted  for  4i£{>lay» 
than  his  facility,  indolence,  and  diffidence,  for  the  duties  of  government^  re- 
ceived the  European  messenger  vtrith  magnificence  and  dbtibction.  f^rom  Biif> 
fahanpore,  ^  Thomas  repaired  to  Ajmere,  where  tiie  Emperor  stiH  fenkained. 
Jehangire  was  flattered  by  the  compliments  and  solicitations  of  a  distent  ni9* 
narch.  But  the  rude  court  of  India  Was  not  li  place  wiifere  the  ik>wter8  oT  an 
ambassador  could  be  exerted  with  much  effects 

In  the  year  1615,  dilsturbances  arose  both  in  Gujarat  and  Cainil.  In  Ite 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  Giizerat  lived  k  race  of  meii,  known  by  the  name  of 
Coolies,  who  exercised  perpetual  depredations  and  cmelties  upon  tibe  inhabitants 
of  the  open  and  cultivated  districts.  The  enormities  of  this  people  had  latcA^ 
risen  to  an  extraordinary  height,  when  Jehangite  issued  a  sanguinary  oxdfer  fi>r 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  race.  Many  were  slatighteted ;  die  rest  himted  to 
their  mountains  and  deserts.  Cabul  was  again  over-run  by  the  Afghannd,  who 
issued  from  the  mountains  adjoining  that  province  on  the  north.  Bilt  the  Skk* 
bahdar,  collecting  an  army,  overcame  them  m  battle,  and  drove  them  back  to 
their  own  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  south  were  still  unquiet.  Purviez  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  princes  of  Deccan,  which  irom  the  dissensions  and  treacheiy  of  his 
Omrahs,  was  not  successful,  and  encmiraged  the  Rana  of  Odipore  ^  to  draw  bis 
neck  from  the  yoke  of  obedience.**  The  hopes  of  the  Emperor  werd  again  cast 
upon  his  younger  son;  and  though  his  counsellors  set  before  him  the  danger  of 
sending  the  younger  to  supersede  the  elder,  he  made  figh^  of  the  menaced  enl; 
bestowed  upon  Chirrum  the  tide  of  SHah  Jefaan  or  King  of  the  World,  and 
vested  him  with  the  conduct  df  the  war.    The  tiasy  and  unambitioas  Purvez 

*  Written  idBO  Braxnporey  and  Boorfaanpore. 
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coirtesfaftd  not  the  t^bI  appomtinent ;  foiiUB%  rather  than  akqr  merit  of  Shah  Chap.  IV. 
Jehan*  iaduced  the  q^iosiog  princes  to  offer  tjenns  of  accommodation  without  try^*  i^TZl^T^^ 
ing  the  event  of  the  sword;  and  the  prudent  desire  of  Jehan  to  obtain  the 
caredit  of  tenmnating  the  war  without  runiuog  any  of  its  dangers,  made  him 
Mgerly  remove  eveiy  obstacle  to  the  conchision  ci  the  pgace.  In  the  mean  time 
the  £mperor»  accompanied  by  the  English  ambassador^  dq)arted  from  Ajmere,  to 
Mando^  the  eapital  of  Malwa*  where  he  {W'esided  at  the  siettlement  of  the  affair^ 
of  the  south ;  and  having  spent  at  Mando  sieventeeu  months  in  business  and 
jdeaanie,  he  conveyed  the  royal  camp,  which  was  a  prodigious  moving  city,  into 
ike  kingdooi  of  GwB^at,  and  ttiaice  to  Agra,  where  lie  atrived  after  an  absence 
of  little  less  than  five  years. 

It  was  diortly  aftar  this  arrival,  that  Chcija  Aiass^  the  Vizii^,  now  dear  to  the 
Bation  fer  the  blessings  conferred  upon  ^t^  ^aded  a  life  whidi  had  been 
checqiiered  by  so  great  a  ^versity  of  fortune.  The  sympathies  of  the  Sultana 
frith  audi  a  &tlier  i^ipear  to  have  been  starong,  in  spite  of  that  loss  of  heaif^ 
yhkh  flows  almost  inevitaUy  frrax  the  ei\|oyment  of  boundless  power.  She 
was  inconsolable  for  his  loss ;  and  her  inconsiderate  mind,  and  gaudy  tadte,  made 
her  concdive  the  design  of  raiiaing  a  monument  Of  silver  to  his  memory,  tUl  ror 
minded  by  her'  ardntect  that  one  of  less  oovetafale  mitterids  stood  a  fairer 
dance  for  duradooDu  Her  brotiber  Asiph  Jah  sustained  the  weight  otf  admimstriir 
tion,  in.the  room  of  Chiya  Aiass,  and  inherited  the  virtues  and  capacity  of  his 
fitther.  Bat  he  dared  not  contend  with  the  hai^ty  and  uncotitEQlable  dis? 
positian  of  his  sister.  And  from  the  death  of  her  father,  the  caprices  and 
of  the  Sultana  CKenased  a  calamitous  influ^ice  over  tkA  fate  of  the 
finpire. 

4 

As  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  were  now  at  peace,  Jehangire  marched 
towards  Sewalic,  or  that  part  of  the  mountains,  separating  Tartary  from  Hin-> 
dustan,  which  lies  near  the  spot  where  the  Ganges  descends  Upon  the  plain.  In 
the  reeesses  aad  valleys  of  these  mountains,  lived  tribes  of  Hindus,  which,  pro^ 
teeted  by  the  stvfength  o£  their  country,  had  escaped  subjection  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  exarcised  the  depredations,  common  to  the  mountaineers  of  Hindus- 
tan, upon  the  fertile  provinces  below.  The  Emperor  wished  to  subdue  them ; 
hiftarmy  penetrated  into  the  mountains;  and  aft^  enduring  a  variety  of  hard- 
sU^  &sr  neariy  two  years  (so  long  the  war  continued),  farou^t  twenty-two 
petty  prinees  to  promise  obedience  and  tribute,  and  to  send  hostages  to  Agra. 
During  tins  expedition  the  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to  the  delightful  vaUey  of  Cask^ 
meve^  whcse  he  qmitaevefal  months.    His  pertiattty  pro^med  one  good  effect 

4b2 
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Book  III.  A  command  was  issued  to  improve  the  road,   for  the  future  visits  of  the  Biflk 
^^7"^^~;^  peror ;  and  thb  grand  improvement,  once  begun,  was  extended  to  various  parts 

1615—1628.  ,  *^ 

of  the  empure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  south  engendered  new  disturbances,  which  led  to  im- 
portant events.  The  princes  of  Deccan  withheld  theur  tribute,  and  raised  an 
army  to  make  good  their  disobedience.  Intelligence  arrived  that  they  had 
crossed  the  Nerbudda  in  great  force,  and  were  laying  waste  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces.  A  great  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Shah  Jehan,  with 
which  he  was  dispatched  to  repel  and  chastise  the  enemy.  As  the  gveatness  of 
the  force  with  which  he  advanced  took  from  the  confederates  all  hope  of  sire* 
cessfiil  resistance,  they  hastened  to  make  their  peace,  paid  arrears,  and  promised 
punctuality  and  obedience.  The  success  and  power  of  Shah  Jehan  encouraged 
him  now  to  commence  the  execution  of  designs  which  had  long  existed  in  his 
mind.  His  eldest  brother  Chusero,  confined  in  a  fortress  in  Malwa,  from  the 
time  of  his  last  rebdlion,  he  prevailed  on  his  fetther,  heiore  departing,  to  permit 
him  to  relieve  from  his  confinement,  and  cany  along  with  him.  That  prince 
was  carried  ofi"  by  assassination,  and  all  men  ascribed  the  murder  to  Shah  Jehanc 
The  emperor  loudly  expressed  his  suspicions  and  resentment.  Jehan  conceived 
the  time  for  revolt  to  be  now  arrived ;  assumed  the  royal  titles,  and  inarched  to 
attack  his  fath^".  They  came  to  action  not  far  from  Delhi,  and  emjpire  was 
staked  on  the  turn  of  a  die.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  troops  of  the 
father  prevailed;  and  the.  son,  who  in  his  rage  and  grief  had  with  difficulty  been 
restrained  from  laying  hands  on  himself  fled  in  great  consternation  toward  the 
mountains  of  Mewat.  He  was  pursued  to  Deccan ;  one  province  was  wrested 
from  him  after  another ;  and  he  lost  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddi^ 
which  broke  up  his  army,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Orissa.  Herefortune  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  him  anew.  The  governor  of  Orissa  retired  at  lus  approach.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Burdwan.  He  next  entered  Bengal^  and  defeattd  its 
Subahdar.  He  then  marched  to  Bahar,  which  also  yielded  to  his  arms ;  and  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  ^otas,  of  which  the  governor  came  to  ddiver  the  keys 
into  his  hands,  presented  to  him  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  plaoe  of  security 
for  his  family.  In  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  army  advanced.  That  of  Shah 
Jehan  was  routed, -in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  and  he  again  fled  towards  Deccan. 
All  men  now  deserted  him.  Afl;er  some  time  spent  in  eluding  his  pursuers.;  his 
spirits  sunk,  and  he  wrote  a  contrite  letter  to  his  &ther.  Pardon  was  obtained^ 
but  with  an  order  to  deliver  up  the  forts  which  were  hdd  in  his  name,  and  to 
repair  with  his  family  to  Agra.  That  part  aloneof  the  command  which  rei^^aided 
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his  awn  person,  he  endeavoured  to  dnde,  aHeging  the  shaine  hie  should  feel  to  Chap.  TV. 


bdiold  the  &ce  of  an  injured  sovereign  and  father ;  and  occupied  himself  under  __ 

^^  ^  1615—1628. 

the  guise  of  pleasure  in  travdling  with  a  few  attendants,  through  different  parts 

of  the  empire.  During  this  rebellion  Abbas,  the  Persian  Shah,  attacked  and  con- 
quered Candaliar.  The  Usbeks  also  penetrated  to  Ghizni,  but  were  successfully 
resisted,  and  compelled  to  retreat 

The  general  to  whose  valour  and  conduct,  on  the  late  extraordinary  and  criti- 
cal occasions,  the  Emperor  owed  his  success,  was  Mohdbet,  from  whom,  also,  on 
many  fimner  onergencies,  he  had  reiq)ed  the  most  important  services.  The  first 
movement  in  the  breast  of  Jehangire  was  gratitude  to  his  benefiEurtor.  Bat  Mo* 
h&bet  possessed  a  dangerous  eneoEiy  in  Noor  MahL  The  slave,  she  said,  who  had 
power  to  keep  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  had  power  to  take  it 
off.  Fear  is  nearly  allied  to  hatred  in  the  breast  of  an  emperor.  The  power  of 
Mohibot  was  curtailed ;  offensive  mandates  were  addressed  to  him ;  a  strongfort 
which  he  held  was  transfisrred  to  a  creature  of  the  Sultana;  He  was  com- 
manded to  court.  His;  friends  represented  the  danger ;  but  an  angry  and  more 
peremptory  order  foUowing  his  apology,  Moh^bet  reserved  to  obey.  '  Five  t&ou^ 
sand  Rajputs,  who  had  served  wkh  him  in  the  imperial  army,  offered  themselves 
tar  bis  escmrt.  Whai  Moh&bet  approached  the  imperial  camp,  he  was  ordered 
to  stop,  tyi  he  should  aacount  for  the  veveuues  of  Bengal  and  the  plunder  ae* 
quired  in  the  recent  battle.  Mohabet,  deeply  affected  with  this  injurious  treat- 
ment, sent  his  own  son-in-law  to  the  Emperor  to  represent  his  loyalty,  and  expose 
the  injustice  of  his  enemies.  '  His  scm-in-law  was  seized  ia  the  royal  square, 
afaript  of  his  dothes,  bastinadoed,  covered  with  rags,  placed  backwards  on  a  horsey 
of  the  most  miserable  description,  and  sent  out  of  the  camp  amid  the  shouts  and 
insults  of  the  rabble.  Mohftbet  separated  his  retinue  from  the  camp ;  and  re* 
sdved  to  watch  his  opportunity.  Next  morning,  the  royal  army  began  to  cross 
the  bridge  which  lay  upon  the  river  Jylum,  or  Behut,  on  the  road  betweai 
Lahore  and  Cabul.  The  greater  p^urt  of  the  army  had  now  passed,  and  the 
royal  tents  were  yet  unstruck ;  when  Moh&bet,  with  two  thousand  of  his  Rajputs, 
galloped  to  the  bridge,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Hastening  thence,  with  a  few  follow** 
ers,  to  the  Toyal  quarters ;  he  secured  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  conveyed 
him  without  opposition  to  his  camp.  Noor  Mahl,  in  the  mean  time,  contrived 
to  make  her  escape.  Next  day  Asiph  Jah,  the  vizir,  made  an  obstinate  attempt 
to  find  the  river,  and  rescue  the  Emperor ;  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
Unable  after  diis,  to  keqp  the  army  fiKun  dispersing,  he  fied  to  the  castle  of  New 
Rotas  on  the  Attodc,  where  he  was  be8i^;ed  and  sooa  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis^ 
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.'Booitin.  credon,  while  h!s  sistar  tiie  Sultana  fled'  to  Lahore.    The  Emperor  was  treated 

^ v^— ^  by  MoMbet  with  profound  respect ;  assured  that  no  iiifiingemeDt  of.  his  autfao- 

1615—1628.  j^^y  ^^  designed ;  that  the  necessity  alone  under  which  the  enemies  of  MohdbA 
Imd  criminally  placed  him,  was  the  lamented  cause  of  the  restraint  which  his 
(mperiid  master  endured     The  generous  MohAbet,  who  really  meant  what  he 
spoke,  was  weU  aware  that  for  him  there  was  no  security,  imder  Jdiangire,  while 
influenced  and  directed  by  Ndor  MahL     She  was  repamng  to  the  Ehmperor  upon 
his  owii  request,  when  met  by  an  escort  of  Moh^U[>et,  who,  under  pretence  of 
guarding,  kept  her  a  prisoner.     He  accused  her  immediately  of  treason  and  ottier 
high  crimes ;  and  the  Eobp^ror,  oh  whose  feeble  mind  absence  had  already  effaced 
in  some  degree  the  impression  of  her  charms,  signed  widiout  much  reluctance 
file  order  for  her  execution.     She  only  begged,  that  she  might  have  leave,  brfore 
her  death,  to  Idss  the  hmid  of  her  lord.     She  was  admitted,  but  in  the  presence 
of  Moh&bet     She  stood  in  silence.     The  Emperor  burst  into  tears.    ^  Witl'you 
not  spare  Uns  woman,  Mdiibet  ?  See  how  she  weeps.^    **  It  is  not  for  the 
Emperor  of  the  Moguk,**  cried  Moh&bet,   *'  to  ask  in  vain.**    At  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  the  guards  retired,  and  she  was  that  instant  restored  to  her  former 
attendants.     In  a  few  months  Moh&bet  restored  to  the  Emperor  the  ftdl  exerdbe 
of  his  authority,  and,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  obedience,  dismissed  the  greater 
part. of  his  attendants  and  guards.     No  sooner  did  thelhiltana  conceive  hitn  hi 
h^  power,  than  she  importuned  the  Emperor  for  his  death.    Hie  Emperor  iad 
virtue  to  reject  her  proppsal ;  but  the  consequence  only  was,  tiiat  she  resolved  ta 
employ  assassination.    Jehangire  liunsdf  discovered  to  MohAbet  his  danger ;  and 
he  fled  without  attendants  from  the  camp.     The  man  who  had  saved  the  Em-> 
percn* ;  and  spared  both  his  life  and  authority,  when  both  were  in  his  hands ;  was 
now  the  object  of  a  command  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces  to  sufier  him  no 
where  to  hxrk  in  existence ;  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  head.    Moh&bet  seised  a 
resolution  which  accorded  with  the  boldness  and  generosity  ot  his  nature*     In  a 
mean  habit,  he  secredy  entered  tiie  camp  of  Asiph  Jah  when  St  was  dai^  :and 
placed  himsdf  in  the  passage  which  led  irom  £he  apartments  iof  the.  vizir  .to  the 
haram.     He  was  questioned  by  the  eunuch  on  guard,  who  recognized  his  Tcice, 
and  carried  to  Asiph  his  request  to  see  him  on  atibirs  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Asiph  was  not  ignorant  of  the  baneful  effects  of  his  sister^ s  passions ;  nor  mi* 
moved  by  the  generosity  with  which  Moh^t  had  latdy  treated  both  bar  and 
himself.     He  took  him  in  his  anns,  and  conveyed  him  in  sil^ice  to  a.  secret  apart- 
ment, Mohdbet  opened  his  mind  with  freedom  on  the  miscohdiict'df  die  Sultana; 
tile  wiesdmess  of  Jehangire ;  and  the  necessity  of  another  soif^erei^  to  cure  tiie 
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^vils  of  an  afflicted  state*  **  The  elder  of  the  p^ces^**  said  he»  ^  is  a  Witqous  iqy^  C^fp^jy. 
and  my  fiiend ;  but  we  must  not  exchange  one  feeble  yover^eign  jfixr  another*  l^  ^~ifi^*^ 
know  the  merit  of  Shah  Jehan ;  for  I  have  fought  against  him ;  and  though  his 
ambition  knows  no  restraint  either  of  nature  or  justice,  his  vigour  will  prevent 
intestine  disorders,  and  give  power  to  the  laws.**  The  views  of  Asiph,  whose 
daughter  was  the  fitvourite  wife  of  Shah  Jehan,  corresponded,  it  seeiois,  with 
those  of  MchUbei :  a  plan  of  co-operation  was  concerted  at  that  moment ;  and 
Moh&bet,  with  letters  from  the  vi^uv  retired  to  the  court  of  the  Rana  of  Odjpore^ 
to  wait  for  events. 

The  death  of  the  prince  Purvez,  which  hi^ppeoed  soon  after,  of  an  apo^exy ;;  Shak  Jebwu 
and  the  death  of  Jehangire,  which  followed  at  a  short  interval,  saved  th^  conspi-i 
rators  from  many  difficulties,  and  probably  crimes.  It  was  fonnd»  when  the  wil^ 
qf  the  Emperor  was  opened,  that  he  had  named  Shariar,  his  youngest  aon^  suc- 
cessor ;  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sultana,  whose  daughtier,  by  her  first  husband, 
that  prince  had  taken  to  wife.  As  a  temporary  enjiedientp  the  yist^  placed 
Dawjbr  Buksh,  the  sson  of  the  I^te  prince  Cfauscro,  upon  the  throne ;  but  at  the 
flame  time  dispatched  to  Mdh&bet  ibe.  concerted  signal  for  commencing  operationf 
in  behalf  of  Shah  Jekan.  Asiph  conquered  the  troqfis  of  Shaiiar,  and  put  out 
his  eyes.  Shah  Jehan  proceeded  towards  Agra ;  and  ev«ry  obstacle  was  removed 
iff'  the  death  of  Dawir^Buksh.  Shah  Jehan  was  proclaimed  £mperor  of  the 
Moguls  in  the  begnmii]^  of  the  year  1628. 

He  began  hisreign  by  xemoving  all  danger  of  competition.  The  whole  of  the 
male  posterity  of  the  house  of  Timur,  reserving  only  himself  and  his  sons,  were 
diqiatched  by  the  di^;ger  or  the  bow-string.  His  sons  were  four  in  number ; 
Eteca  sumamed  ShSko,  Suja,  Aurungzebe,  and  Morad ;  the  eldest,  at  this  time^ 
thirteen ;  the  youngest,  four  years  of  age.  Even  the  daughters  of  Shah  Jehai^ 
were  important  actors  in  the  scenes  of  his  eventful  reign.  Th^  were  three  iq 
number,  women  of  talents  and  accomplishments  as  well  as  beauty «  The  eldest^ 
Jehdnara,  was  her  father's  favourite,  with  a  boundless  influence  over  hSa  mind ; 
livdy,  gp^erous,  open ;  and  attached  to  her  brother  Dara,*  whose  disposition 
<x»rresponded  with  her  own.  The  second,  Roshenrai  Begum,  was  acute,  artfiil, 
intriguing,  and  from  conformity  of  character,  favoured  Aurungzebe;  The  gentle* 
ness  of  Suria  Bdnu,  the  youngest^  Jcept  her  aloof  from  the  turbulence  of  political 
intrigue  a^d  contention. 

The  two  chiefs,  Asiph  and  Mohibet,  who  had  conducted  Shah  Jehan  to  th^ 
throne,  and  were  the  most  able  and  popular  men  of  the  eihpire,  were  appointed^ 
the  first,  vizir ;  the  clatter,  oonunander-in-chief  of  the  forces.    Thrpugh  the 
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Book  m.  domiidons  of  the  Shah,  Lodi^  who  commanded  the  army  in  Deoean,  was  the* 
^"^"^^^^  only  disobedient  chief.    Even  he  submitted,  as  soon  as  an  army  approached. 

The  dissensions  and  weakness  usually  attending  a  change  of  sovereign  in  the 
disjomted  governments  of  the  East,  persuaded  the  leader  of  the  Usbec^s,  that 
conquests  might  be  achieved  in  Hindustan.  Though  Abbas  still  reigned  in 
Feraa,  and  the  Usbecks  had  lately  shed  their  blood  in  torrents,  in  disputes  about 
the  succession  to  their  throne,  they  still  possessed  the  regions  of  the  Oxus,  of 
whidi  Abbas  had  in  vain  attempted  to  deprive  them.  Ten  thousand  horse,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  penetrated  through  the  mountains  into  Cabul.  T%ey  first  kid 
siege  to  the  fortress  of  Zohdc ;  but,  finding  it  strong  and  wdl  defended,  proceeded 
to  Cabul.  The  city  made  a  vigorous  resistance;  but  was  at  last  reduced  to 
extremity.  The  defenders,  resolving  however  upon  one  desperate  struggle^ 
sallied  forth,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  evacuated  the  province,  befiHre 
M oh&bet,  on  his  march  from  Deccan,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Lbdi,  could  reach  the  scene  of  action. 

The  disobedience  of  the  Rajah  of  Bundelcund,  who  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
take  offence  at  an  increase  of  tribute,  was  chastised  by  an  overwhelming  foroe. 
But  the  heart  of  the  generous  Moh&bet  was  gained  by  the  braveiy  of  his  enemy ; 
and  he  obtained  for  him  pardon  and  restoration. 

AU  the  merit  of  Moh&bet,  and  all  his  services,  only  inflamed  the  dark  suspi- 
cions which  usually  haunt  the  mind  of  an  Oriental  despot.  Shah  Jehan  regarded 
him  with  terror ;  and  by  such  steps  as  it  appeared  safe  to  venture  upon,  proceeded 
to  deprive  him  of  his  power. 

The  jealous  and  revengeful  passions  of  the  Emperor  involved  him  in  difficulties 
through  another  channel.  When  Lodi  submitted  upon  terms,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  a  province,  but  not  forgiven.  He  was  now  ordered  to 
court,  andreceived  with  so  much  studied  insult,  that  both  his  pride  and  his  pm- 
dence  taught  him  to  look  for  safety  in  his  independence  alone.  He  escaped  witli 
much  difficulty ;  was  reduced  to  the  deepest  distress ;  but,  having  talents  and 
perseverance,  he  baffled  the  imperial  pursuers,  and  reached  Deccan.  Tlie 
resources  which  such  a  man  as  Lodi  might  find  in  the  south  made  the  Emperor 
tremUe  on  his  throne.  He  raised  a  large  army ;  placed  himself  at  its  head ; 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  engaged  in  those  struggles  for  the  subjuga* 
tion  of  Deccan,  which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  business  of  this,  and  of 
the  following  reign. 

j  Hwtory  of  Since  the  fall  of  A^mednuggur,  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  the  follow- 

tuMMd.      *  ing  are  the  principal  events  which  had  taken  plaoe  in  Deccan.    Hie  tenitoijes  of 
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the  Nisam  Shawei  or  Ahmednuggur  sovereignty,  were  divided  between  Mallek  Chap*  IV. 
Umber»  who  posiessed  from  the  Telingana  frontier^  to  withm  eight  miles  of  ^'"'"''C^^ 
-Ahmedttiiggur»  and  four  of  Dowlatabad ;  and  Rajoo  Minnaun,  who  ruled  from 
Dowlatabad  northward^  to  the  borders  of  Gtizerat^  and  southward  to  within 
twelve  miles  of  Ahmednuggur ;  while  Mortiza  II.  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of 
Ahmednuggttr,  yrith  the  empty  name  of  spvafeign,  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
fortress  of  Ouseh»  with  a  few  villages  to  yield  him  subsistence.  Perpetual 
contests  subsisted  between  the  usurpers ;  and  Umber  succeeded  at  last  in  taking 
£%joo  prisoner,  and  seizing  his  dominions*  Umber  was  now  a  sovereign  of  high 
rank  among  the  piDces  of  Deocan,  governed  his  dominions  with  wisdom,  and^ 
€3Gacting  something  more  than  respect  from  the  kings  of  Beejapore  and  Golconda, 
lield  in  check  the  arms  of  Jdiingtre  himself.  He  bidlt  the  city  of  Gurkeh,  now 
oallfid  Aurungabad,  five  cots  from  Dowlatabad,  and  died  two .  years  before  the 
present  expedition  of  Shah  Jehan,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  leaving  his  dominions 
the  best  caltivated^  and  the  happiest  region  in  India.  Futteh  Khan,  the  son  of 
Umber,  succeeded  Urn.  Mortiaa  IL  still  alive,  got  him  by  treachery  into  his 
power ;  and  recovered  once  more  to  the  house  of  Nizam  Beheree,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Ahmednuggur  territories*  He  did  not  retain  them  long ;  Futteh 
Khan  regained  lus  liberty  and  ascendancy ;  and,  mth  Uie  concurrence  of  Shah 
Jehan,  whom  he  consulted,  put  Mwtiza  to  death ;  and  placed  his  son,  only  ten 
years  of  i^e,  upon  a  nondnal  throne.*  x 

The  Beejapore  and  Golconda  sovereignties  remained  nearly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion in  whidi  they  had  been  found  and  left  by  Akbar.  Mahomed  Adil  Shah 
was  now  on  the  throne  of  the  former;  AbdooUa  Koottob  Shah,  on  that  of  the 
latter  kingdom.f 

The  Emperor  arrived  at  fimnrahanpore,  the  capital  of  Candesh,  and  sent  his 
mandates  to  the  princes  of  Deccan,  to  disband  their  fivces,  deliver  up  Lodi,  and 
qiake  their  submissions  in  person,  on  pain  of  destruction.  The  celerity  of  the 
Emperor  had  allowed  to  Lodi  too  little  time  to  make  the  preparations  which 
resistance  to  so  formidable  an  enemy  requiied.  But  he  had  already  engaged  the 
three  soverrigns  of  Deccan  in  a  confederacy  for  his  support,  and  had  influence  to 
make  them  r^ect  or  evade  ibe  connnands  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  entrusted 
with  a  body  of  troops^  and,  seizing  4he  passes  of  the  mountains,  exposed  the 

*  Ferishta's  History  of  Deccan,  by  Scott,  L  400—403*  Umber  was  one  of  the  ^adventuren 
from  Abysnnia,  of  whom  so  many  sought,  and  obtained,  their  fortunes  in  Deccan,  during  the 
existence  of  the  Afgh&un  dynasties.  ' 

t  B>.p.99g^d4O;snd409,4K>. 
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Book  III.  entrance  of  the  Mogul  army  into  Golconda.  The  Emperor,  fanpatient  of  clelayv 
^^"""'^^'^""^^  removed  his  general,  and  commanded  the  vizb  to  take  upon  himself  the  cfaaige 
*  of  destroying  Lodi,  and  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  princes  of  Deccan.  The 
princes  were  already  tired  of  the  war,  and  alarmed  by  its  dangers.  The  reputak 
tion  and  power  of  the  vizir  augmented  then:  apprehensions.  Lodi  was  deserted 
by  all  on  the  day  of  battle,  except  by  a  few  chiefs,  his  Mends,  who  adhered  to 
him,  with  their  retinues.  With  these  he  posted  himself  on  an  advantageous 
ground ;  and  long  arrested  victory  against  the  whde  might  of  the.  imperial  arms. 
A  neighboiuing  Rajah,,  to  gain  the  fevour  of  the  Emperor,  iaet  uposi  hin^  im^v 
pectedly,  as  he  was  pursuing  his  way  to  some  place  of  safety,  and  he  lost  his 
brave  son  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers.  A  party  of  those  who  were 
sent  in  all  directions  to  scour  the  country,  iat  last  came  upon  him  in  a  place  firom 
which  there  was  no  retreiat ;  and  he  fell  defending  himself  to  the  last  extremitj. 
Shah  Jehan  exhibited  the  most  indecent  joy  when  assured  of  his  destructian ;  the 
measure  of  his  terrors,  when  this  brave  man  was  alive.  After  the  conquest  nf 
Lodi,  the  war  in  Deccan  was  little  else  than  a  series  of  ravages.  The  princes 
were  able  to  make  little  resistance.  A  dreadful  famine,  from  sevend  years  of 
excessive  drought,  which  prevaUed  throughout  India  and  a  great  part  of  Aa% 
added  its  horrid  evils  to  the  calamities  which  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants  af 
Peccan.  The  princes  sued,  for  peace,  and  the  En^ror  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
army,  which  he  now  found  it  difficult  to  subsist ;  on  condition  of  retaining  a&tt 
security  for  good  behaviour,  the  forts  which  had  &llen  into  his  hands. 

During  the  famine,  religion  had  made  the  Hindus  desert  cultivation,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  supplications, .  penances,  and  ceremonies,  pleasing  to 
their  gods.  The  calamities  which  sprung  firom  this  act  of  devotion  raised  the 
indignation  of  Shah  Jehan.  Though  no  fanatic  in  his  own  lel^on,  he  pro- 
nounced that  ^*  an  army  of  divixdties  who  so  far  from  benefitii^  their  votaries 
led  them  to  inflict  upon  themsdves  worse  evils  than  the  wrath  of  an  eneiay, 
were  unfit  to  be  endured  in  his  dominions."  The  Hindus  however  took  anna  in 
defence  of  their  gods;  and  after  .some  unavailing  and  unhaj^y  efforts,  he  de- 
,sisted,  declariog,  '.'  that  a  prince  who  wishes  to  have  sul^ects  must  take  tibem 
with  all  the  trumpery  and  baubles  of.  their  religioii." 

Hie  Portuguese,  who  had.  eslaUished  theniseilves  at  Hoogly,  in  Baigal,  and 
whose  presumption  rose  with  their  success,  gave  displeasure  to  the  Subahdar. 
He  transmitted  a  complaint  to  the  Emperor ;  ^^  Expel  those  idolaters  from 
my-  dominions ; "  was  the  laconic  answer.  The  Portuguese  defended  them- 
selves bravely.    When  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the  principal  evil 
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iffbach  ibej  were  doomed  to  suffer,  was,  to  see  their  r^gious  images  broken  Crap.IY. 
and  destroyed.  To  this  affair  succeeded  a  second  revolt  of  the  Rajah  of  Bundel-  ^T^Zy^T^ 
cund,  irfao  warded  off  the  destruction  now  decreed  for  him  with  obstinate 
hravery  for  two  years.  The  third  son  of  the  Emperor,  Aurungzebe,  with  an 
experienced  general  for  his  guide,  had  the  nominal  command  of  the  army, 
tiiough  only  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  showed  that  ardour  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction which  distinguished  his  riper  years. 

When  the  Emperor  marched  firom  the  borders  of  Deccan,  he  offered  the  go* 
venunent  of  Candesh  and  of  the  frontier  army,  for  which  he  saw  that  great 
tdents  were  required,  to  the  Vizir,  who,  fearing  the  consequences  of  ateence 
firom  the  court,  recommended  successfoUy  the  virtues  and  capacity  of  Moh&bet. 
Aidil  Shah,  the  King  of  Beejapore,  threatened  to  wrest  Dowlaitabad  from 
Fokteh  Khan,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  young  Shah  of  Ahmednug^r. 
To  prevent  the  annexation  of  this  important  fortress  to  the  dominions  of  his 
livid,  Futteh  Khan  offered  it  to  Shah  Jehan,  and  Mohftbet  marched  to  receive 
poaseasion.  Futteh  Khan  repented  of  his  oflfer ;  and  MohAbet  laid  si^pe  to  the  for- 
tress. Dowlatabad  is  a  place  of  great  natural  strengUi,  standing  upon  a  de- 
tached and  precipitous  rock,  and  had  been  fiMrtified  with  the  highest  efforts  of 
Oriental  ddU;  but  fiuniiie  at  last  made  Futteh  submit  The  young  prince,  bis 
master,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Gualior.  Futteh  Khan  was  allowed. to  retain 
Ids  porivaite  property,  and  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  high  Omrahs  of  the 
empire;  but  being  seized  with  insanity,  the  consequence  of  a  wound  formerly 
received  in  his  head,  he  was  carried  to  Lahore,  where  he  lived  many  years  on  a 
fiberal  penaon.  The  fall  of  Dowlatabad  put  a  pmod  to  the  dynasty  of  Nizam 
Sbihi  which  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Ahmednuggur  for  150  years.*  Mohi- 
bet,  resolvii^  to  pursue  the  reduction  of  Deccan,  marched  towards*  Telingaha, 
and  laid  siege  to  a  fortress ;  but  foiling  side,  and  folding  himsdf  unable  to  super- 
intend the  operations  of  the  army,  he  withdrew  the  troops  to  Burrahanpore, 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

'  The  tranquillity  of  the  empire  permitted  the  ambition  of  Shah  Jehan  to  at- 
tach itself  to  the  subjugation  of  Deccan.  He  b^;an  to  march  from  Agra.  That 
time  might  be  afforded  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  for  joining  him  with 
their  troops,  his  progress  was  purposely  slow.  In  rather  less  than  a  year 
he  arrived  at  Dowlatabad  with  an  accumulated  army.    This  great  host  was 


*  The  fidl  of  Dowlatabad  is  somewhat  difTerently  related  by  Dow  in  his  hbtory  of  Nizam  Shah, 
p.  ISL    We  have  here  followed  the  account  of  Ferishta.    Scott's  Deccaoi  1 402. 
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Book  III.  divided  ii^to  twelve  bodies,  and  poiHred  upon  the<  kingdoms  of  Goleonda  an^ 
lAirwift^  Beejapore,  with  orders  not  to  spare  the  severities  of  war :  **  because  war  (such 
was  the  reflection  of  Shah  Jehan)  was  the  scourge  of  humanitj,  and  compassion 
served  only  to  prolong  its  evils/'  One  hundred  and  fifteen  towns  and  fortresses 
were  taken  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  unfortunate  sovereigns  were  over- 
whelmed  with  calamity ;  and  solicited  peace  on  any  terms.  It  was  granted;  but 
on  condition  that  they  should  resign  their  dominions,  and  be  oontented .  to  fadd 
them  as  tributaries  of  the  MqguL  The  province  ci  Csiidesh,  with  die  army  in 
Deooan,  was  left  under  the  command  of  the  son  of  the  late  MdiAbet,  an  ais 
complished  chief  But  he  died  in  a  little  time,  and  Aurungzdbe,  the  Emperoi^ 
aspiring  son,  was  appointed  to  succeed  hinu 

About  this  time,  a  refractory  Rajah  of  Berar  drew  upon  himself  the  imfie* 
rial  arms.  That  large  district  of  Hindustan  was  r^ularly  subdned ;  and  be* 
stowed  as  a  Subah  upon  the  suocessfitl  general  Another  event  yielded  l|ig¥ 
satisfaction  to  the  Emperor.  Tliie  province  of  Candahar,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Mo^^  by  the  power  of  Abbas,  Shah  of  Persia,  was  now  recovwed  by 
the  treachery  of  its  governor,  disgusted  with  the  cruel  and  capricious  swsy  of 
Sefi,  the  successor  of  Abbas  on  the  Perrian  throne. 

Of  the  operations  next  in  order  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  our  infonniition  is  so 
imperfect.  The  province  of  Bengal  we  are  told,  was  invaded  £rom  the  kmg^ 
dom  of  Assam,  the  enemy  descending  the  Brahmapootra  in  boats  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ganges  below  Dacca.  The  Sobahdar  of  Bengal  experienced  fittlo 
difficulty  in  repelling  the  invaders ;  and,  not  contented  with  an  easy  tximoifb^ 
pursued  them  into  their  own  country,  took  possession  of  several  forts,  and  so* 
diiced  some  provinces ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  for  want  of  subsistence^ 
and  suffered  extremely  in  his  retreat  by  the  commencement  of  the  rains  and  Ute 
badness  of  the  roa&.  It  is  related  also,  that  Uie  kingdom^  of  Tibet  was  reduced' 
about  this  time  by  another  of  thegenoals  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  was  delighted  to 
conquer  in  regions  which  the  arms  of  his  predecessor  had  never  reached.  BvM 
to  these  conquests  no  ^fects  are  ascribed;  and  of  that  which  is  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  Tibet  we  are  told  neither  the  place,  nor  the  extent^  nor 
the  circumstances ;  neither  the  road  by  which  the  army  was  led  to  it,  nor  that 
by  which  it  Was  conducted  back. 

The  numerous  subjects  of  Shah  Jehan  now  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness such  as  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  experienced  in  that  portion  of  the 
globe.  The  governors  and  oflScers,  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  were  strictly 
watched ;  an4  not  only  ibeU  obedience  to  himself^  but  their  duty  to  his  sul)JQcts^ 
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was  rifgotcxuify  enfbned.  His  teigh  is  ceMbtated  for  the  exact  executioiL  of  the  Qaav.  IV. 
laws*     And  the  CQllection  of  the  revenue,  which  affects  so  deeply  the  condition 
af  die  people^  and  had,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  been  very  much  imiKroved,  was 
advanced  te  greater  peifection  under  the  diligent  administration  of  Shah  Jehan.* 

This  tranqiiffiM;7  was  scavoelj  afifected  by  an  incursion  of  the  Usbecks  into  Cabul» 
flie  governor  of  whidi  not  only  rqmbed  them,  bat»  fqUowing  the  invaders,  ra^ 
vi^fed  their  mmitiy  aa  fiur  as  Bak,  and  returned  with  ccmsideiable  booty. 
This  sucoesB  of  the  govornor  of  Cabul  encouraged  him  to  make  an  incunaOB 
Hito  the  territory  of  the  Usbecks  thefoBowing  year.  But  be  was  on  the  pout  of 
paying  dear  fiir  his  tenberity,  having  his  cMununications  intercepted,  and  his  reticak 
vendered  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  difficult.  The  Emperor  fain^ielf  wa% 
at  last,  infected  with  the  andbkioai  of  conquering  the  Usbecks*  H£bi  youngest  son, 
liorad,  was  sent  with  an  amy,  andoiver^ran  the  country  without  mttch  difficulty ; 
but  offended  his  father  by  retunnng  from  fab  command,  not  only,  without,  but 
contrary  to  oideis.  The  Usbeck  sovereign  had  fled  into  Persia,  but  one  of  his 
sons  sdicited  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  kindred  tribes,  beyond  the 
Qins.  Aunngaebe  was  sent  to  cqpe  with  the  new  adversary ;  and  his  talentsi 
and  persevering  courage  were  not  mere  than  necessary.  In  a  deqi^erate  b^ttle^ 
victory  hang  long  suspended,^  and  fortune  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
declaring  against  the  Mc^^uis.  After  nmdi  difficulty,  and  much  loss,  the  ooimtrjr 
was  indeed  sidMi||ied ;  but  its  ancient  sovereign,  writing  a  most  submissive  lettev 
to  the  Emperor,  was,  on  promise  of  a  slight  tribute,  reinstated  in  his  dominions. 

It  was  isorliiying  to' the  En^iefor,  m  so  high  a  tide  of  his  power,  thiit  Cai>* 
dafaaor,  regarded  as  the  key  of  his  dominioiis  on  the  side  of  Bersia,  was  wrested 
from  his  hands.  Shah  Abbas  the  second  had  succeeded  the  wretdied  Sefi,  on. 
tibe  ihreiie  of  Persia ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  r^noval  of  the  Mogul  troops 
from  the  northern  provinces,  and  cf  the  subjugation  of  the  Usbecks  whid& 
seemed.to  deliver  those  provinces  from  danger,  he  marched  towards  Candahar  with 
a  great  ftffoe,  and  obtained  ike  dty  by  capHulation,  before  the  Mogul  army  was 
aide  to  anive.    The  strongest  efibrts  were  made  for  its  recovery.    Aurungaebe 


'  ^  We  meet  with  boaste,  in  the  Oriental  historians,  of  kings,  whose  administration  of  justice  wa» 
so  perfect,  diat  a  pwse  itf  gold  might  be  exposed  on  the  hi^nraya,  and  no  man  woukL  toachit 
Kever  was  justice  better  adminii»ered  in  India  than  under  tbe  reign  of  Shah  Jehan ;  yet  know 
ing  more  of  the  circumstances  of  his  reign,  we  know  better  what  the  general  eulogies  of  the 
Oriental  historians  mean.  Bemier,  .describing  his  situation  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  court 
of  Shah  Jehi\|¥'i^aks  of  "  le  peu  d  argent  qui  me  restolt  de  diverses  rencontres  de  volettra.*" 
HiM.  deaftldlts  daXSrand  Magol;  p.  5. 
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Book  III.  beideged  it  two  sevieral  tunes;  andDara,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bmpefet^ooeei  ft 
ifilrv^^iA^  baffled  the  operations  of  both. 

The  most  memorable  transaction  in  the  reign  of  9iah  Jehan  was  the  mewift 
of  the  war  in  Deccan.  The  fix)ntier  provinces,  and  the  army  c^ipointed  to  held 
in  chedc  tiie  sovereigns  of  the  south,  had  been  entrusted  to  the  commaiid  of 
Aurungsebe ;  but  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  his  £rther  and  brothers  had 
made  them  seds:  occasions  to  remove  him,  at  one  time  to  command  ik  Gulseraty 
at  another  in  the  war  against  the  Usbecks ;  hon^ever,  he  had  stiU:  fimnd  meansttf 
regain  that  important  government,  and  was  at  Dowlatabad  when  an  oeoa-i 
gion  oflfered  which  a  mind  like  his  was  not  i^  to  deqpdse^  A  diief,  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Golconda,  who  had  carried  the  arms  cf  that  80vere%ft 
against  the  Rajahs  of  the  Camatic^  and  added  extensive  districts  to  hi^  domi- 
nions, £ell,  at. last,  from  ajqprehensian  of  his  power,  under  the  hatred  of  hig 
master ;  and  paiceived  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  transmitted  private 
mtdligence  to  Aurungsiebe  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  him  in  suri»ising 
the  cit J  (si  Hyderabad,  not  far  firom  Gdconda,  where  the  soverrign  residedt  and 
where  his  treasures  were  deposited.  Aurungzebe,  covering  his  designs  under 
the  pietence  of  an  ewbaasj,  was  admitted  into  the  city,  but  the  king  discovered 
the  treachery  in  sufficient  time,  to  make  his  escape  to  Golconda ;  and  aa  Hyde** 
nbad  was  set  on  fire  in  the  concision  of  the  attadc,  the  greater  part  of  the 
'  riches  whidi  had  tempted  Aurungeebe  was  consumed  in  the  flames*  Si^;e  was 
laid  to  Golconda ;  but  orders  arrived  firom  court,  suggested^  by  the  jealousies, 
which  then  prevailed,  that  the  kmg  of  Golconda  should  be  offiered  terms  of 
N  peace.  The  troops  were  withdrawn,  after  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Ihe  kii^ 
had  been  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  Aurungzebe. 

The  chief,  at  whose  instigation  Aurungzcte  had  undertaken  tiie  expediCioB, 
was  the  famous  Emir  Jumla,  bom  in  a  village  near  Ispahan  in  Persia,  and  of 
paraits  so  extremely  poor  that  they  had  scarcely  the  tneans  of  procuring  him  in-s 
stniction  to  read.  A  diamond  merchant,  who  travelled  to  Golconda,  carried  him 
to  that  city  as  a  servant  or  clerk ;  at  this  place  he  left  his  master,  and  began  to 
trade  on  his  own  account.  With  the  first  of  his  gains  he  purchased  a  place  in 
the  service  of  the  king.  His  talents  and  address  attracted  favour ;  and  he 
ascended  by  rapid  gradations  to  the  chief  command.  During  his  pubUd  iervices, 
he  forgot  not  the  arts  of  private  acquisition ;  he  had  vessels  trading  to  various 
places,  and  fanned  under  borrowed  names  the  whole  of  the  diamond  mines. 
He  |;reatly  added  to  these  riches  by  his  successful  wars  in  Camatic ;  and  waa 
supposed  to  possess  enormous  treasures  at  the  time  when  h^  conne<^ted  hSm^ 
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idf  with  AusuQgtebe.  That  pince  immediately  received  him  into  his  inmiMt  Chap.  IY* 
fiiendsbip;  and  sought  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  and  co-operation  in  his  '^'^^^ i^TT^^TT^ 
faiportant  wCwcs.  As  it  appeared  that  his  talents  might  be  employed,  advan- 
tageously Snt  Aufungsebe,  at.  the  court  <tf  his  fitther,  he  was  sent  with  sudi 
recommendations  as  hdped  him  quiiUy  to  the  highest  rank.  When  the  oflSoe 
af  yiar  became  vacant,  the  remonstrances  of  Dara  could  not  prevent  the 
Emperor  fiom  bestowing  it  upon  Jumla»  in  the  sordid  hope  of  receiving,  upon 
hia  aj^intmenl^  It  magnificent  present^  suited  to  the  riches  he  was  supposed  to 
possess. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  event  demanded  the  presence  of  Emir  Jumla  in  Deccan* 
The  King  of  Be^apwe  died ;  and  his  Omrahs,  without  consulting  the  emperor, 
placed  his  son  upon  the  throne*  The  Emperw,  who  now  affected  to  redkon  the 
sovereigns  of  Deecan  among  his  dependants,  omstrued  this  neglect  into  a  crimen 
Which  his  new  visur  was  s^it  with  an  army  to  chastise.  He  joined  Aiirungasebe 
at  Buirahanpore ;  and  that  ambitious,  but  artful  prince,  affected  to  act  with  pro* 
found  sUlmns^oB,  under  the  orders  of  his  &ther*s  vidr.  These  two  leaders  un* 
derstood  one  another.  The  war  was  conducted  with  concert  and  ability.  The 
dty  of  Bedey  we^s  Xfikea.  The  Beejapore  army  was  defeated  in  the  field*' 
Calburga,  the  anoent  capital  of  the  Deccanee  empire,  submitted ;  and  the  King 
Uttew  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  After  settling  the  terms  of  submisi!! 
sion,  which  were  severe,  Aurungzebe  returned  to  Burrahaapore,  and  the  viar 
was  recalled  to  Agra.* 

After  these  events,  the  health  of  the  emperor  excited  ahurm;f  when  the  war  between 
flames,  which  had  for  some  time  been  with  difficulty  compressed,  bndce  out  with  ^^^^^ 
irresistiUe  fury.  To  every  brother  undar  an  Oriental  despotism  the  sons  of  the 
reigmng  monarch  Idok,  as  either  a  victim,  or  a  butcher;  and  see  but  one  dioioe 
between  the  musnud  and  the  grave.  The  usual  policy  <tf  oriental  fiear  is  to  edu« 
eate  the  royal  youths  to  effeminacy  and  inybeeility  in  the  haram ;  but  the  sons  of 
Shah  Jehan  had  been  led  into  action,  and  indulged  with  the  possession  of  poweiv 
They  were  not  all  men  of  capacity ;  but  they  were  all  ardent,  lanve,  and  as« 

^  Est  tbeee  tntaaxAixm  of  Anroogsebe  and  Bimr  Jumla,  see  Berniery  ut  nqpra,*  p.  M-^Sl^ 
•lid  4pe  reign  of  Shah  Jefaan,  chap.  v.  in  Dow. 

f  Dow,  who  follows  his  Persian  authority,  says,  the  malady  was  paralpis  and  strangury,  brou^t 
on  by  excesses  in  the  haram ;  Bemier  the  physician  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms :  *^  Je  ne 
parlerai  point  ici  de  sa  maladie,  et  je  n'en  raporteray  pas'  les  particularitez.  Je  diray  seulement 
^u'elle  estoit  peu  convenable  k  un  vieiBard  de  soixante-dix  ans  et  plus,  qui  devoit  plfttot  songer-a 
csassnrfar  ate  farces  qa'ii  lea  mmsr  comaae  il  fit."    Ui  supta,  p.  33. 
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Book  IIL  piling ;  and  each  thought  himgelf  worthy  of  empire.  Dara,  the  eldest ;  gaUan^ 
^'^"^yZ^^  open,  sincere,  but  impetuous^  thoughtless,  and  rash ;  was  deptiaed  to  the  save* 
reigntj  hj  his  father,  and  generally  kept  near  himsdf ;  Sujah,  the  second,  was 
now  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  with  more  prudence  and  discretion  than  Us  ddef 
brother ;  but  far  inferior  in  those  qualities  to  the  deep  and  dissembling  Aurung^ 
aeebe,  who  had  from  an  early  age  affected  a  character  of.piety,  pretending  to  hate 
the  business  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  to  deare  only  a  retreat  where  he 
might  practise  the  austerities  and  devotions  pleasing  to  Grod.  Mor&d,  the 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan,  was  conspicuous,  chiefly  for  his  courage; 
popular,  from  his  affabOity  and  generosity ;  but  credulous  and  weak.  When  his 
father's  illness  gave  fire  to  the  combustibles  which  filled  the  imperial  housesi  this 
Prince  was  serving  bA  Subahdar  in  Guzerat. 

As  the  illness  of  the  Emperor  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  mortal,  Dara  took 
into  his  hands  without  hesitation  the  reins  of  government ;  and  with  his  usual 
precipitation  and  violence  began  to  show  what  he  apprehended  from  Us  Urothen^ 
and  what  his  brothers  had  to  expect  from  him.  All  communicatioii  with  thesA 
was  interdicted  on  pain  of  death.  Their  agents,  papers,  and  effects  at  the  capi* 
tal  were  seized.  Jumla,  and  such  of  the  other  high  officers  of  the  state  as  were 
suspected  of  attachment  to  any  of  the  younger  princes,  were  removed  from  thw 
situations.  And  orders  were  issued  to  place  the  imperial  forces  in  a  state  of  pv^ 
piaration  fw  the  field. 

Suja,  who  was  nearest  the  scene  of  action,  was  the  first  to  appear  in  hostile 
array.  From  the  government  of  the  richest  px>vi!Ke  c£  the  em{ttre,  which  he 
had  severely  pillaged,  he  was  master  of  a  laige  treasure,  the  best  anew  of  war; 
and  he  had  collected  an  army  with  a  view  to  that  very  contest  wUch  was  now 
impending.  Solim&n,  the  eldest  son  of  I^ura,  was  dii^atched  without  loss  of 
time  to  oppose  Um ;  found  means  to  cross  the  Ganges  unexpectedly ;  surprised 
the  camp  of  Suja,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately  to  Mongeer ;  where  he 
was  immediately  besieged. 

In  the  mean  time,  Aurungzebe  was  employing  the  resources  of  his  fertile 
mind  for  strengthening  his  hands,  and  making  sure  Us  blow.  He  persuaded 
MorAd,  that  with  regard  to  himsdf  his  views  were  directed  to  heaven,  not. to  a 
throne ;  but  as  his  brothers  Dara  and  Suja,  compared  with  Morad,  were  unw<Mrtfa7 
to  reign;  he  was  desirous  from  friendship  of  aiding  him  with  all  Us  resources ; 
after  wUch  the  only  boon  he  should  crave  would  be  to  retire  into  obscurity,  and 
devote  his  days  and  Us  nights  to  the  service  of  Us  leaker. 

Though  Emir  Jumla  had  been  dismissed  from  the  vizirit,  he  was  sent^  through 
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Mine  influence  which  Dara  could  not  resist,  to  the  command  of  an  army  in  Chap.  IV. 
Deccidi,  where  it  was  the  business  of  Aurungzebe  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  1653/ 
talents  iand  resources.  But  the  family  of  Jumla,  detained  at  Delhi,  still  held  that 
chieftain  in  bonds.  The  expedient  which  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Au-* 
mngzebe,  fertile  in  contrivances,  was,  to  seize  the  person  of  Emir  Jumla.  The 
appearance  of  constraint  would  deprive  Dara  of  a  pretext  for  taking  revenge  on 
bis  fiimilj.  The  sudden  resentment  of  his  army  could  be  appeased  by  promises 
and  bribes.  The  stratagem  succeeded, '  and  the  talents  and  army  of  Jumla 
were  both  added  to  the  resources  'of  Aurungzebe. 

Having  concerted  with  his  brother,  from  Guzerat,  to  join  him  at  Oojeen,  he 
took  tiie  route  from  Burrahanpore,  and  arrived  at  the  Nerbudda,  where  he  learned 
that  Jesswint  Sing,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rana  of  Odipore,  and 
through  her  succeeded  to  most  of  the  dominions  of  her  father,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dty  of  Oojeen,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  army.  The 
Rajah  lost  the  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  troops  of  Aurungzebe,  when, 
spent  with  heat  and  fatigue,  they  first  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nurbudda. 
The  wily  Mogul  ddayed  somfe  days,  till  joined  by  Morad ;  when  the  brothers 
crossed  the  river,  and,  after  a  well-contested  action,  put  the  Rajah  to  flight.  Au« 
ru^zebe,  who  never  trusted  to  force  what  he  could  effect  by  deceit,  had  pre- 
viously debauched  the  Mahomedans  in  the  army  of  the  Rajah,  by  disseminating 
taiorig  them  the  idea  that  help  to  the  infidels  was  treason  to  the  faithful. 
.  In  the  niean  timie,  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  had  recovered  from  the  violent 
^ect3  of  his  disorder ;  and  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  Dara,  who 
during  the  royal  illness  had  behaved  with  tenderness  and  fidelity  truly  filial,  and 
delayed  not  a  moment  to  restore  the  reins  of  government  when  his  fiither  was 
capable  to  receive  them,  was  exalted  to  a  still  higher  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Emperor ;  who  dispatched  his  commands  to  the  Princes  Aurungzebe  and 
Morad  to  return  to  their  respective  governments.  Aurungzebe  was  littie  in- 
<^ed.to  mteimit  the  efforts  he  had  so'  happUy  begun ;  but  to  make  war  upon 
his  fatiier,  beloved  both  by  the  soldiers  and  people,  was  to  ruin  his  cause,  and 
make  even  his  own  army  desert  him.  Under  colour  of  refreshing  his  troops,  he 
waited  several  days  at  Oojeen ;  and  the  impetuosity  of  Dara,  which  the  counsels 
of  Shah  J  Abu  were^unable  to  restrain,  speedily  afforded  him  a  pretext  to  cover 
his  designs.  The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  (^  the  defeat  of  the 
R^jah)  kindled  Dara  into  a  flame.  He  marched  put  of  Agra  at  the  head  of  the 
usiperial  forces ;  and  enabled  Aurungzebe  to  give  out  that  he  fought  by  necessity ; 
against  his  brother  merely,  not  hb  &the1r ;  and  in  self-defence.     Dara  sent  to 
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QooK  III.  his  son  Solim&n,  who  was  besiegiiig  Suja  in  Mongeer,  to  make  idiat  tenns  te 
^"^^^-^^r^^  could  with  that  Sultan,  and  march  with  all  expedition  to  join  him  against  Au« 
iwigzebe.  Suja  was  allowed  to  resume  the  government  of  Bengai:  Soliman 
hastened  toward  the  new  scene  of  action  :  And  could  the  impatience  of  Dara  have 
waited,,  till  joined  by  his  son,  who  was  beloved  by  the  sddiers,  and  at  once  pni« 
d^nt  and  brave,  the  career  of  Aurungzebe  might  perhaps  have  been  closed.  The 
cipperpr  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle ;  he  threatened  to  take  the  fidd  in 
ppraon^  whidi  would  have  been  effectual ;  because  no  authority  would  have  been 
obeyed  in  opposition  to  his.  But  the  infatuated  Dara  found  means  to  fN:^event 
th^  executioi^  of  this  design ;  and  marched  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chumbul,  and  (be  passes  of  the  mountains  which  extend  from  Gusenit  to  the 
Jk^nna.  Aurungzebe  found  the  passes  so  strongly  guarded,  and  the  enemy  so 
advantageously  posted;  that  he  durst  not  attack  them ;  and  fearing  the  approach 
of  Soliman,  he  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  In  this  situation  he  re- 
ceived, from  a  treacherous  Omrah  in  the  army  of  Dara,  information  of  a  bye- 
road  among  the  hills  which  would  conduct  him  to  an  unguarded  part  of  the 

• 

river.  He  left  his  camp  standing,  to  amuse  the  eyes  of  Dara ;  whose  first  intel* 
ligence  was,  that  Aurungzebe  was  in  his  rear,  and  in  full  march  towards  the 
capital.  By  great  exertion  Dara  threw  himself  before  the  enemy,  and  prepared 
fpr  action.  Dtgra  appeared  to  most  advantage  in  tibe  fidd  of  battle.  His  bra* 
very  animated  his  troqps.  The  impetuous  gallantry  pf  Morad,  and  die  cool  and 
inventive  intrepidity  of  Aurungzebe,  were  halancej  by  tlie  spirit  of  the  imperial 
army  and  its  leader.  The  elephant  of  Dara  was  wounded ;  and  in  an  evil  hour 
1^  was  persuaded  to  dismount.  The  troops,  missing  the  imperial  houda,  suspected 
treachery  amd  the  death  of  their  general ;  and  every  man  b^an  to  im)(vide  for 
lumself.  Aurungzebe  found  himaelf  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  moment 
wh^n  he  despaired  of  any  longer  bemg  able  t0  make  his  soktiers  maintain  the 
contest. 

Dara  fled  to  Agra,  and,  after  a  sh<»rt  interviesr-witli  his  fali^r,  departed  widi 
his  family  and  a  few  attendants  to  Delhi,  where  some  imperial  troops  and  trea- 
s.u¥e  we]:e  placed  at  his  disposal^  and  whence  he  proposed  to  efiect  a  junction 
lyith  Soliman,  All  the  cunnii^  and  diligence  of  Aurungzebe  were  now  exerted 
to  the  utmostf  to  improve  his  victory.  He  affected  to  treat  Mor&d  as  Emperor*, 
9nd  b^gan  to  make  preparations  ^  hnnself,  as  mtauling  inmiediately  to  set  out 
Qn  a  ireligiouf  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  letters,  and 
exhausted  the  art9  of  seduction,  to  detach  the  Omrahs  from  the  cause  of  Dara. 

His  prindpal  solicitivle  was  to  dc^uch  the  anny  of  Soliman ;  which  he  acoom' 
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lilulied  flo  eitotuafif,  that  tlie  m^GDortanate  Princefound  at  last  he  could  fdacd  no  Cmai'.  IT. 
Aip&cdsMt  om  its  obedieDce,  and  was  not  eten  safe  in  its  power.  He  fled  from  ^'"^T^CT^^ 
Ms  danger ;  and  took  shelter  mith  the  Rigah  of  Serinagfor,  an  uiiconquered  kingdom 
of  Hindus,  among  the  northern  mountains.  The  yictorious  army  advanced 
tovmids  Agra ;  Irat  Ite  Emperor  ordered  the  gates  of  tlie  citadel  to  be  shut,  and 
Aurungzebe  was  still  afraid  to  offer  violence  to  his  father.  He  wrote  a  lettei; 
rqriete  with  the  stroi^iest  [x^ofiE^ons  of  loyalty,  and  of  the  most  profound  sub- 
nmsttrnto  his  parcfit  and  sovereigti.  The  Emperor,  with  the  hope  of  drawing 
bun  into  hia  power,  affected  to  be  satisfied,  and  invited  faim  to  his  presence; 
Aunaigasebe  every  day  pretended  that  he  was  just  about  to  comply ;  but  every 
day  ftnnd  an  excuse  for  dday.  After  a  series  of  intrigues,  he  pretended  that  to 
set  his  mind  at  ease,  in  appearing  under  humiliation  and  abasement  befove  his 
fatiastf  it  was  necessaay  that  his  son  should  previously  be  admitted  into  the 
citadd  with  a  guard  finr  his  person.  The  Emperor,  who  was  bfinded  by  his  desire 
to  have  Aurungsebe  in  his  hands,  assented  to  a  condition  which  seemed  indispfia^^ 
sable.  When  he  found  himsdf  a  jmsoner  in  the  hands  of  his  grandson,  his  rage 
and  vexafeton  easceeded  bounds;  and  he  offered  to  resign  to  him  the  crown,  if  he 
would  set  hun  at  Mberty^  and  join  lam  in  defeating  the  schemes  of  Aurungzdiei 
Bat  tiie  yootb,  thougfe  n«t  averse  ta  the  prospect  of  rrigning,  and  liot  mudk 
KStndned  by  the  sense  of  fflial  duty,  refbsed  to  comply ;  and,  tffter  some  hesitation 
and  delay.  Shah  Jehan  sent  the  keys  of  the  citadel  to  Aurungzebe.  The  hypo* 
criqr  rf  Aurungzebe  was  not  yet  renounced.  By  a  letter,  whieh  was  carefully 
Blade  pablic,  he  declared;  tliat  with  the  utmost  grief  he  had  been  reduced  to 
these  extremities ;  and  that  as  soon  as  Dara,  to  whose  crimes  every  evil  was 
owing,  should  be  disabled  from  foture  mischief,  the  haj^iest  event  of  hislife  would 
be  to  restore  to  his  fother  the  plenitude  6£  his  power. 

To  deliver  himself  fixHn  Momd  waa  the  next  study  of  Aurungzebe.  The 
friendaof  that  thoughtless  prince  had  at  last  brought  him  to  lock  with  suq>icioil 
upon*  his  biother^s  d^^igns ;  and  eigm  to  meditate  an  act  which  might  deliver  him 
finally  from  so  dangerous  a  rival  The  sagacily  of  Aurungzebe  enidbled  him  to 
disoorer  the  intended  Mow^  which  he  contrived  to  elude  at  the  very  moment^ 
when  it  was  aimed  and  ready  to  faU.  In-  his  turn  he  inveigled  Morad  to  an 
entertamment,  md^  having  intoidcated  hkn  with*  wine,  withdrew  Ins  arms 
while  he  dept ;  seized  hkn  without  any  <mnmotion,  and  sent  hkb  a  prisodelf  to 
the  casUe  ci  Agra.* 

^  Benuer  had  not  heard  of  the  attempt  of  Morftd  upon  the  life  of  A^iiODga^  ftis  here  slated 
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Book  HI.  It  itas  now  uflelesS,  if  not  hurtful  to  the  ciTuse  of  Auilingi^bef,  toy  fcngar  iflf 
disavow  his  ultimate  purpose.  But  he  waited  till  he  Was  impottunedhj  hv 
nobles ;  and  then,  on  the  second  of  August,  1658,  in  the  garden  df  AzabAd,  near 
Delhi,  pretending  to  be  overcome  by  their  entreaties,  he  sidimitted  to  receive  the 
ensigns  of  royalty ;  and  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  Aulum  ^,  or  Cotiqaerar  of 

ihe  world. 
'  Aulum  gir  allowed  not  what  he  had  already  adiieved  to  Aatken  his  eflEbrts  ki 

^nishing  what  renudned  to  be  done.  Dara  had  taken  the  route  towards  Lahore; 
and  had  the  resources  of  the  northern  provinces,  Lahore^  Mukan,  and  Cabiil,  at 
his  command :  Soliman  was  ready  to  descend  from  the  mountains  with  tiie  assist- 
ance of  the  Rajah  of  Serinagur,  and  with  a  body  of  a^Qierents  who  still  appraadied 
the  size  of  an  army ;  And  Suja  was  master  of  the  rich  province  of  Bengal 
Aulum  git  saw,  what  every  skilful  leader  has  seen,  that  in  the  coarse  butiness.of 
war,  exbedition  is  the  grand  instrument  of  success.  He  hastened  toward  the  Sat* 
ledge,  from  the  banks  of  which  Dara  retreated  upon  the  news  of  his  apprwicli. 
Aurungzebe,  presang  on,  drove  him  first  from  the  Beyah,  then  from  Lahore,  and 
next  from  Multan,  the  unfortunate  Prince,  who  might  have  resirted  with  some 
chance  of  success,  having  Tost  his  resolution  together  with  his  fortune.  Fmn 
Multan,  he  fled  across  the  Indus  4o  the  mountains  of  Bicker,  when  AurungzdN^ 
dedaiing  the  war  against  him  to  be  dosed,  left  ei§^t  thousand  horse  to  fNOisiie 
him,  and  returned  with  haste  to  Agra. 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Agra,  than  he  learned,  what  he  partly  expected, 
that  Suja  was  already  in  force,  and  in  full  march  toward  the  capital  He  smt 
to  his  son  Mahomed  whom  he  had  kft  at  Multan,  to  join  him  with  aB  Ui 
forces ;  and  in  the  mean  time  took  the  road  to  Bengal,  btft  by  slow  marches,  tfll 
>lahomed  came  up.  Suja  intrenched  himself  near  Alkhabad ;  and  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  his  enemy.  Though  Suja  did  not  avail  himself  of  all  his  advantages, 
he  was  able  to  join  battle  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Nor  was  this  all  In 
the  very  heat  of  the  action,  the  Rajah,  Jesswint  Sing,  who  had  made  his  peace 
with  Aurungzebe,  and  joined  him  with  hb  forces,  turned  his  arras  against  him, 
and  fen  upon  the  rear  of  his  army.  The  dismay  and  desertion  which  every 
wie*Jiected  incident  scAttefs  through  an  Indian  army  began  to  appear.  But  the 
linnness  of  the  usurper  recovered  the  blow.  His  elephant,  which  was  Wounded 
and  hegaa  to  be  ungovernable,  he  ordered  to  be  chained  immoveable  by  the  feet ; 

upon  <he  Perrian  withorici  of  Dow.     Bemier,  ut  wpra,  p.  100-114.     Dow's  Shah  Jehai^ 
cb.  iiL  Hiit.  of  !«»««•»■»»  TOt  iw 
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Ihg mtikn*  ftitt heholding the  inmerial  castle  ouNMed  to  the  enemy,  were  rallied  CaAr.lY* 
by  the  gesanilB ;  Suja  committed  the  same  fatal  mistake  which  had  ruiaed  Dara;      '  .\- ~ 
he  descended  firom  his  el^hant,  and  hisanny  dispersed. 

Emir  Jumla,  the  aodent  friend  of  Aunmgzebe^  who  frraci  his  place  of  confine- 
mmt,  or:  pretended  confinement  in  Deccan,  had  joined  him  on  the  march»  per- 
.  formed  eminent  service  in  this  battle.  It  is  even  said,  that  Aurungzebe,  when 
fab  elqphant  became  imgovemaUe»  had  one  foot  out  of  the  castle  to  alig^^  when 
Jumla»  who  was  near  him  on  horsebadL,  cried  out  sternly,  *'  You  descend  from  the 
throne !  ^  Aurungzebe  smiled,  had  a  moment  fcnr  reflesdon,  and  rephKsed  himself 
in  the  honda. 

. :  SiJ^a  and  his  army  fled  during  the  night,  while  Aurungzebe  was  in  no  condi- 
.(ion  to  pursue  them.  Jesswint  Sing,  and  his  rajaputs,  who  had  plundered  the 
'Camf^  had  the  audacity  to  wait  the  attack  of  Aurungzebe  the  fidlowing  day; 
.and  were  routed,  but  without  being  oUiged  to  abandon  their  spoQ.  Leaving 
Jtfahmned  with  a,  force  to  pursue  the  yanquished  Suja,  Aurungzebe  hurried  back 
•to  Agra. 

.    The  haste  was  not  without  a  cause.    Dara,  after  having  arrived  at  Bicker, 
'.erosaed  the  desert  with  his  fiEunily,  and  arriyed  in  Guzerat,  where  he  gained  the 
.^oremor.    Aurungssebe,  aware  how  small  a  spark  might  kindle  into  a  flame^ 
:|unong  the  disaflfected  rajahs  of  the  momttaiTu,   and  the  distant  viceroys  and 
:princes  of  Deccan,  was  eager  to  aUow  Ihe  danger  no  time  to  augment.     He 
icourted  Jesswint.  Sing,  who  had  so  recently  betrayed  him ;  to  prevent  his  co- 
operation with  Dara :  and  mardied  with  all  expedition  to  Ajmere«    Dara  had 
^already  seized  an  important,  pass,  and  entrenched  himself.    Aurungzebe  was  not 
A  little  startled  when  he  first  beheld  the  advantages  of  the  position,  and  strength 
fiS^  his  works.    He  set  in  moti<m  his  usual  eugines.of  treachery  and  decdt ;  and 
J^  their  assistance  gained  a  complete  and  final  victory.    Deserted  by  idl,  and 
robbed  of  his  eflfects,  by  a  body  of  Mafarattas  in  his  service,  Dara  fled  towards 
the  Indus  with,  his  family,  who,  nearly  destitute  of  attendants,  were  on  the  point 
4^  perishing  in  the  desert.    After  many  sufferings,  he  was  seized  by  a  treacherous 
/diief,  who  owed  to  him  his  life  and  fortune ;  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
: Aurungzebe*    His  murder  was  only  a  few  days  defierred ;  during  which  he  was 
ignominiously  exposed  about  the  streets  of  Delhi 

<;  While  the  ianperor  was  engaged  in  opposing  Dara,  his  son  Mahomed  and 
Jumla  the  Vizir  prosecuted  the  war  against  Suja.  That .  Prince  had  fled  from 
the  battle  to  Patna,  from  Patna  to  Mongeer,  fix)m  Mongeer  to  Rajamahl,  and 
from  Rajamahl  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Tanda.    Suja  was  still  possessed  of 
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BookIII.  veMaroes;  liis  courage  and  TesdLution  failed  not;  and  an  erect  oecimed  whiili 
-  ^  promised  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  his  affairs.  Mabomed  had  been  formeriy 
enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  Suja ;  and  their  union  had  been  projected,  before 
the  distractions  of  the  royal  family  had  filled  the  empire  with  confiision  and 
bloodsfaed.  It  is  said  that  the  Princess  wrote  to  Mahomed  a  letter,  reminding 
him  of  his  fermer  tenderness,  and  deprecating  the  ruin  of-  her  father.  The  im- 
patient  and  presumptuous  Mahmned  was  little  pleased  with  the  treatment  he 
sustained  at  the  hainds  of  Aurungzebe ;  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  tears  of 
the  princess ;  and  he  Tesdved  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  own  father,  and  Join 
that  of  hers.  He  expected  that  the  army,  in  which  he  was  popular,  weuhi  foXLow 
his  example.  But  the  authority  and  address  of  Jumla  jn^eservsed  order  and  alle- 
giance. The  news  of  his  son's  defection  qnickly  reached  Aulnm  gir ;  who  cob- 
dttded  for  certain  that  he  had  carried  the  army  along  with  Mm,  and  set  out  ifi 
the  utmost  expedition  with  a  great  force  for  Bengal.  In  the  mean  time  Jumbi 
attacked  the  army  of  Suja,  which  he  defeated ;  and  the  ccoquered  Princes  re- 
treated to  Dacca.  Aurungzebe,  pursuing  his  usual  policy,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ma^ 
honieci  which  he  took  care  that  the  agents  of  Suja  shoukl  intercq[it  It  pur- 
p<^i^  to  be  an  answer  to  one  received ;  dfiering  to  accept  the  returning  duty  of 
Mahomed»  and  to  pardon  his  error^  on  the  performance  of  a  sendee  which  wag 
naQieless»  but  seemed  to  be  understeod*  This  letter  smote  the  mind  of  Suja 
wjlth  ioeurabledistrust.  After  a  time  Mdiomed  was  obl^ped  to  depart,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  entrust  himself  to  his  unforgiving  &ther.  He  was  immediatdjr 
imtnured  in  Gualior,  where,  after  languidiing  for  some  years,  he  was  ^trusted 
with  Uberty,  though  not  with  power ;  but  died  a  short  time  after.*  Suja  wab 
speedily  reduced  to  extremity  in.  Dacca,  and  having  no  farther  means  of  resist- 
ance^  fled  from  the  .province,  and  sought  refiige  in  the  kingdom  ci  AmcbL 
But  ttie  wtetdied  Rajah,  who  at  once  coveted  his  wealth,  and  dreaded  his  pur- 
suers, violated  without  scruple  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  mercy.  Deaths  in 
some  of  tlie  worst  of  its  forms,  socm  overtook  the  family  of  Suja. 

Durmg  these  transactions,  rewards,  which  were  too  powerful  tor  the  virtue  of  ft 
Hindu,  had  been  offered  to  the  Rajah  of  Serinagur ;  and  shortly  after  the  ruin 
of  Suja,  Solim&n,  the  last  object  of  the  fears  of  Aulum  gir,  ^was  delivered  into  his 
hands,  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  prisoner^  of  Gualior. 

From  the  time  when  Aulnm  gir,  having  subdued  all  competiticm  for  the  throne^ 

*  This  account  of  the  fate  of  Mahomed  is  giYen  by  Mr.  Stewart,  (Hist.  Bengal,  p.  S76)  on 
Ae  authority  of  the  Muasir  Alumgieryi  and  varies  from  the  accouo^of  Ferisbta,  wbosayahe  died 
ia  Gualior. 
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feiitid  himself  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  vigflanoe  and  CbAp.  lYi 
keadiness  of  his  administration  preserved  so  much  tranquiUitj  in  the  empire ;  ^"T^^^T""^^ 
and  00  much  uniformity  in  its  business,  that  the  historians  who  describe  only 
wars  and  revolutions  have  found  little  to  do.  The  most  important  series  of 
transactions  were  those  which  occurred  in  Deccan ;  which  ceased  not  during  the 
whole  ci  this  protracted  reign,  laid  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable cf  the  subsequent  events ;  and  had  a  principal  share  in  determinmg 
the  fomi  which  the  political  condition  of  India  thereafter  assumed.  That  we 
may  relate  these  transactions  without  interruption,  we  shall  shortly  premise  such 
of  the  other  transactions  handed  down  to  us  (for  we  have  no  complete  history  of 
Aurungzebe)  as  feU  near  the  beginning  of  his  rdgn ;  and  merit  any  r^;ard* 

When  Aurungzebe  marched  from  Deccan  to  contend  for  the  crown»  he  left 
Mahomed  Mauzim,  his  second- son,  to  commatid  in  his  name.  When  established 
ttpon  the  throne,  it  was  not  altogether  without  apprehension  that  he  contem- 
plated so  vast  a  power  in  hands  which  might  turn  it  against  him.  MauziuH 
aware  of  the  jealous  disposition  of  his  father,  preserved  the  utmost  humiUty  of 
exterior ;  avdded  all  display,  either  of  wealth  or  power ;  was  vigilant  in  busi- 
Hess ;  exact  in  obeying  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  remitting  the  te^' 
venue  and  dues  of  his  government.  He  was  recalled,  notwithstanding  his  pm«' 
dence,  and  Shaista  Khan  made  viceroy  in  Deccan.  At  the  same  time,  Aurungsebew 
seeking  security  for  the  present,  by  directing  hope  .to  the  ftiture,  declared  Ma- 
homed Mauzim  heir  to  the  throne,  and  changed  his  name  to  Shah  Aulum,  or 
King  of  the  WorkL 

The  third  year  of  his  reign  was  visited  with  a  great  fiunine,^  a  calamity  which 
ravages  lAdia  with  more  dreadful  severity  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  recurrence  of  an  extraordinaiy  drought,  whidi 
in  India  almost  suspends  vegetation,  and,  throughout  tlie  principal  part  of  the 
country,  leaves  both  men  and  cattle  destitute  of  food.  The  prudence  of  Aurung« 
asebe,  if  his  preceding  actions  will  not  permit  us  to  call  it  his  humanity,  suggested 
to  him  the  utmost  activity  of  beneficence  on  this  calamitous  occasion..  The  rents 
df  the  husbandman,  and  other  taxes,  were  remitted.  The  treasury  of  the  E^ 
peror  was  opened  without  limit.  Com  was  boi^ht  in  the  provinces  where  the 
produce  was  least ;  conveyed  to  those  in  which  it  was  most  defective ;  and  dis* 
tributed  to  the  pec^le  at  reduced  prices.  The  great  economy  of  Aurungzebe, 
who  allowed  no  expense  for  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  a  court,  and  who  ma- 
naged with  fikill  and  vigilaiiee  the  disbursements^  of  the  states  afforded  him  ar 
resource  fbr  the  wants  of  his  people. 
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Book  III.       It  was  before  the  commencement  perhaps  of  this  calamity,  that  the  eitipii^ 
jL        was  agitated  by  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  revolution  from  a  dangerous  „  sickness  q€ 
the  Emperor.*    The  court  was  i'dl  of  intrigues ;  on  one  hand,  for  Mauzim,  the: 
.  declared  successor ;  on  the  other,  for  Akbar,  a  young,  and  even  infant  son  of  Au*- 
rungzebe.     Shah  Jehan  himself  was  still  alive ;  and  the  people  in  general  exrt 
pected  that  he  would  resume  the  reins  of  government*    But  the  nation  w^ 
.  relieved  from  its  terrors,  and  from  the  calamities  which  too  certainly  would  havc^ 
£Edlen  upon  it    The  usurper  recovered.     But  the  efforts  of  Sultan  Mauzim,  to^ 
secure  the  succession,  expressed  to  the  suspicious  mind  of  Aulum  gir»  more  of 
the  desire  to  obtain  a  throne  than  to  preserve  a  father ;  and  his  purpose  in  regardr 
to  the  succession,  if  his  declaration  in  favour  of  Mauzim  had  ever  been  more 
than  a  pretence,  was  from  this  time  understood  to  have  suffered  a  radical  change. 
To  forward  his  designs  in  favour  of  Akbar,  he  applied  to  Shah  Jehan,  to  obtainr 
ibr  that  prince,  in  marriage,  the  daughter  of  Dara,  who  remained  in  the  Seraglia 
of  her  grandfather*    Shah  Jehan,  though  strictly  confined  in  the  palace  at  Agrar 
had  been  treated  with  great  respect ;  retaining  his  women  and  servants,  and  fur-, 
nished  with  every,  amusement  in  which  he  was  understood  to  delight.     He  had. 
not,  however,  remitted  his  indignation  against  Aurungzebe,  and  now  sent  a 
haughty  and  insulting,  refusal     Aurungzebe  had  prudence  not  to  force  his  indi^ 
nation ;  and,  so  fiu*  from  showing  any  resentment,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  softea 
his  mind. 

'  The  services  of  Emir  JunUa  had  been  rewarded  with  the  government  of 
Bengal.  But  the  mind  of  Aurungzebe,  and  indeed  the  experience  of  Oriental 
government,  told  him  that  he  was  never  safe  while  there  was  a  man  alive,  who 
had  power  to  hurt  him.  He  wished  to  withdraw  the  Vizir  from  his  government, 
but  without  a  rupture,  which  might  raise  distrust  in  the  breasts  of  all  his  Omrahs* 
To  afford  him  occupation  which  would  detain  his  mind  from  planning  defection, 
he  recommended  to  him  a  war  against  the  King  of  Assam,  who  had  broken  into 
Bengal  during  the  distractions  of  the  empire,  and  still  remained  unchastised 
Jumla,  who  jHromised  himself  both  plunder  and  reputation  from  this  expedition, 
and  wjiose  exploring  eye  beheld  an  illustrious  path  through  the  kingdom  of 
Assam  to  the  conquest  of  Chinap  undertook  the  expedition  with  alacrity.    He 

^  Dow,  (HiBt.  of  Aurungzebe,  chap,  iy.)  places  the  Emperor's  illness  after  the  famine.     But 
Bemier,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  mentions  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  froni  the  Khan  of  the 
Usbecks  first  amcmg  the  events  succeeding  the  termination  of  the  dvil  war,  sajs,  that  those  am* 
iMMsadors,  who  remained  somewhat  more  than  four  months,  had  not  departed  from  Delhi  when  • 
the  Emperor  was  taken  ill.    Bemier,  Erenemens  Particuliers  des  Etats  du  Mogul,  p.  10, 
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ascended  the  Brahmqxiotra  in  boats.    The  Assamese  abandoned  the  country  ChakIY. 

which  lies  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  facing  Bengal ;  but  the  fortress  of  Azo  ^^"7^)C*^ 

was  garrisoned,  and  stood  an  attack.     After  the  reduction  of  Azo,  Jumla  crossed 

the  mountains  of  Assam,  vanquished  the  King  who  took  refuge  in  His  OEtpital, 

forced  him  to  fly  to  the  shelter  of  the  mountains,  and  became  master  of  a  great 

part  of  the  kingdom.    But  the  rains  came  on,  which  in  that  kingdom  are  pecu- 

Harly  violent  and  lay  the  greater  part  of  the  level  country  under  water.    Jumla 

found  it  impossiUe  to  subsist  his  army ;  and  was  under  the  neces^iity  of  returning 

to  BengaL    Incredible  were  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend ;  ne« 

cessaries  wanting,  the  roads  covered  with  water,  and  the  enemy  every  where 

harassing  his  retreat.    The  capacity  of  Jumla  triumphed  over  all  obstructions : 

he  bixmght  back. the  greater  part  of  the  army  safe ;  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor 

that  he  would  next  year  carry  his  arms  to  the  heart  of  China.     But  the  army, 

dtk  its  return,  was  afflicted  with  a  dysentery,  the  effect  of  the  hardships  it  had 

-endured.    The  general  escaped  not ;  and  worn  out,  as  he  was,  with  years  and 

firtigue,  fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the  disease..    '*  You,**  said  the  Emperor 

to  the  son  of  Jumla,  whom  he  had  recently  made  generalissimo  of  the  hors^ 

^  have  lost  a  £Either ;  and  I  have  lost  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of  my 

fiiends.*'* 

The  next  event  is  ludicrous,  perhaps,  in  itself,  but  of  high  importance,  as  an 
•  instance  of  tiie  power  of  superstition  among  the  weak  and  credulous  inhabitants 
of  India.  Of  the  professors  of  devotion  and  penance,  going  by  the  name  of 
Fakirs,  one  class  is  distinguished  by  wandering  about  the  country  in  crowds, 
almost  naked,  pretending  to  live  by  mendicity,  but  stealing,  plundering,  and  even 
committing  murder,  wherever  prompted  by  the  hope  of  advantage.  In  the  t^* 
ritory  of  Marwdr,  or  Judpore,  an  old  woman,  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
began  to  enlarge  her  liberalities  towards  the  Fakirs.  These  sturdy  beggars 
crowded  around  her,  'to  the  number  of  some  thousands,  and  not  satisfied  with  the 
wealth  of  their  pious  patroness,  made  spoil  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
rioted  in  devotion  and  sensuality  at  her  abode.  The  people,  exasperated  by  these 
oppressions,  rose  repeatedly  upon  the  saints;  but  wero  defeated  with  great 
daughter.  The  idea  of  enchantment  was  generated.  The  people  regarded  the 
old  woman  as  a  s(m:eress ;  and  beUeved  that  she  compounded  for  her  followers  a 
horrid  mess  which  rendered  them  proof  against  human  weapons,  and  invincible. 
What  they  were  not.  rendered  by  enchantments,  they  were  rendered  by  the  belief 

*  Benier,  ut  sapra,  p»  87* 
▼OL.  I.  4  E  1 
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Book  IH.  of  them.  The  Fakirs,  finding  themselves,  ihider  the  auspices  of  theW  woman, 
'^"^^^'"^-^  too  formidable  for  resistance,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  spread  their  devas- 
'^^*  tations  to  a  wide  extent.  The  Rajah  of  Marwar  attacked  them,  but  was  de- 
feated. The  collectors  of  the  impenal  revenue  marched  against  them  with  the 
troops  under  their  command ;  but  sustained  a  similar  disaster.  Becoming  pre- 
sumptuous from  unexpected  success,  they  resolved  on  a  march  to  the.  capital,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  thousand  plundering  saints,  with  the  sacred  old  woman  at 
their  head.  About  five  days'  journey  from  Agra,  they  were  opposed  by  a  body  of 
imperial  troops,  under  the  collector  of  the  district.  Him  they  overcame ;  and 
now  grasped  in  their  imaginations  the  whole  wealth  and  authority  of  the  state. 
:They  set  up  their  old  woman  as  sovereign.  Aurungzebe  felt  the  danger  to  be 
serious ;  for  the  soldiers  were  infected  with  the  superstitions  of  the  people ;  and 
it  was  hazardous  to  the  last  degree,  from  the  terrors  with  which  they  might  be 
disordered,  to  permit  them  to  engage  with  the  sainted  banditti.  What  was  first 
demanded ;  an  antidote  to  the  religious  contagion ;  was  invented  by  Aurungzebe. 
His  own  sanctity  was  as  famous  as  that  of  the  did  woman ;  he  pretended  that  by 
;means  of  incantation,  he  had  discovered  a  counter-enchantment ;  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  certain  mysterious  .words  upon  slips  of  paper,  one  of  which,  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear  before  each  of  the  squadrons,  he  declared  would  rendar 
impotent  the  spells  of  the  enchantress.  The  Emperor  was  beUeved,  and  though 
the  Fakirs  fought  with  great  desperation,  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  except  a 
few  whom  the  humanity  of  the  general  led  him  to  spare.  *'  I  find,"  said  Au- 
rungzebe, '^  that  too  much  religion  among  the  vulgar  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little 
in  the  monarch." 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  his  father  died.  The  life  of 
Shah  Jehan  had  reached  its  natural  period ;  but  his  death  did  not  escape  the  sus- 
picion of  the  pousta,  that  detestable  inventign  of  despotic  fears.* 

*  The  Pousta  is  thus  described  by  the  physician,  Bemier.  Ce  poust  n'est  autre  chose  que  du 
pavot  ecrase  qu'cn  laisse  la  nuit  tremper  dans  de  Teau ;  c'est  ce  qu'on  fait  ordinairement  boire  k 
Goualeor,  d  ces  princes  ausquels  on  ne  veut  pas  faire  couper  la  teste ;  c'est  la  premiere  chose  qu'on 
leur  porte  le  matin,  et  on  ne  leur  donne  point  ^  manger  qu'ils  n'en  ayent  beu  une  grande  tasse,  on 
les  laisseroit  pliitot  mourir  de  faim ;  cela  les  fait  devenir  maigres  et  mourir  insensiblement,  perdans 
peu  &  peu  les  forces  et  Fentendementi  et  devenus  comme  tout  endormis  et  6tourdis,  et  c*est  par  \3i 
qu'on  dit  qu'on  s'est  defait  de  Sepe-Chekouh,  du  petit  fils  de  Morad,  et  de  Soliman  meme.  Ber- 
nier,  Ilist.  de  la  demiere  Revolut.  des  Estats  du  Grand  Mogul,  p.  170.  It  is  said,  that  when  the 
gallant  Soliman  was,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Rajah  of  Serinagur,  delivered  into  the  cruel  hands  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  introduced  into  his  presence,  when  every  one  was  struck  with  the  ifoble  ap* 
pearance  of  the  graceful  and  manly  youth,  he  entreated  that  he  might  be  immediately  beheaded  ; 
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After  the  death  of  Jumla,  the  Rajah  of  Arracan  had  invaded  the  contiguous  Chap.  IV. 
quarter  of  Bengal,  and  possessed  hunself  of  Chittagong  and  all  the  country  along  ''•^■^>^^*^ 
the  coast  to  the  Ganges.  He  availed  himself  of  the  Portuguese  settlers,  who 
were  numerous  at  Chittagong,  and  of  their  ships,  which  abounded  in  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  it  is  said  infested  the  coast  and  every  branch  of  the  Ganges  as 
plunderers  and  pirates.  These  evils  it  consisted  not  with  the  vigilance  of  Aurung- 
zebe  to  leave  without  a  cure.  A  new  deputy  was  ^pointed  for  Bengal ;  an 
army  ccdlected  itself  at  Dacca ;  and  descended  the  river.  The  enemy,  though 
master  of  the  forts  and  strong  holds  of  the  country,  without  much  resistance 
retired.  The  Portuguese  were  invited  to  betray  them,  and  made  no  hesitation 
by  their  obedience  to  purchase  for  themselves  privileges  and  settlements  in 
BengaL* 

The  mistake  of  a  secretary  was  near  involving  the  empire,  not  only  in  hosti- 
lities with  the  whole  force  of  Persia,  but  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Aurungzebe,  who  had  been  complimented  upon  ascending  the  throne,  hj  em- 
bassies from  the  Khan  of  the  Usbeks,  and  from  Abbas  II.  Shah  of  Persia,  pro- 
posed, after  settling  the  affairs  of  his  government,  to  make  the  suitable  return. 
The  secretary  who  composedthe  tetiees,  addiessed  to  the  respebtive  sovereigns, 
inadvertently  designated  the  Shah,  by  no  higher  title  than  belonged  to  the  Khan 
of  the  Usbeks.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  meditated  insult :  and  resented  by 
a  declaration  of  hostilities.  Aurungzebe  wished  to  explain  the  mistake,  but  his 
ambassador  was  not  admitted  even  to  an  audience.  His  own  weapons  were 
tried  against  him ;  and  he  added  an  illustrious  instance  to  prove  that  he  who  is 
mo^  practised  in  the  arts  of  deception  is  not  always  the  hardest  to  deceive.  Of 
the  Mahomedan  army  and  officers  of  the  Mogul  empure,  as  some  were  Moguls, 
i^ome  Afghauns,  some  Turks,  and  some  Usbeks,  so  a  large  proportion  were 
Persians,  among  whom  was  the  Vizir  himselE  The  fidelity  of  this  part  of  his 
subjects,  Aurungzebe  was  by  no  means  willing  to  try,  in  a  war  with  their  native 
country.  A  letter  was  intercepted  fit)m  Abbas,  addressed  to  the  Yizir  himself, 
importii^  that  a  con^racy  existed  among  the  Persian  nobles  to  seize  the  Emperor 

and  not  reserved  to  the  lingering  destruction  of  the  pousta ;  when  the  h3rpocritical  Aurungzebe 
forbid  him  to  .fear,  adding,  that  he  was  cautious,  but  not  cruel.  Bemier,  Ibid.  p.  169.  Dow, 
Reign  of  Aurungzebe,  ch.  iy. 

*  Bemier  (Evenemens  Particol.  des  Etats  du  Mogul,  p.  88—101)  speaks  of  these  Portuguese 
as  in&mous  buccaniecs;  and. their  own<  historian  Faria  de  Sowza,  countenances  the  assertion,  which 
might  have  been  founded  upon  the  reports  of  enemies.  The  Portuguese  followed  their  merchan- 
dize as  their  chief  occupation,  but,  like  the  English  and  Dutch  of  the  same  period,  had  no  ob* 
jection  to  plunder,  when  it  fell  in  their  way. 
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Book  III.  when  he  should  take  the  field.     Aurungzebe  was  tranqwrted  with 
^""^^^'^^^  Bnd  rage.     He  issued  a  sudden  order  to  the  city  guards  to  surround  the  houses 
of  the  Persian  Omrahs,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  quit  under  pain  of  death. 


Aurungzebe  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  Persian  chiefs  were 
numerous  and  powerful ;  a  common  danger  united  them ;  the  descendants  of  the 
Afghaun  nobility,  who  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  in  power» 
and  hated  the  Moguls,  by  whom  the  Afghaun  dynasty  had  been  driven  bom, 
.the  throne,  were  very  likely  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Persians,  Even 
if  guilty,  he  beheld  appalling  danger  in  attempting  to  punish  them;  but  he 
now  reflected  that  he  might  have  been  deceived,  and  wished  only  for  the  means 
of  a  decent  retreat.  He  sent  for  some  of  the  principal  Omrahs :  but  they  ex- 
cused themselves  from  attendance.  All  had  assembled  their  friends  and  defend* 
ants;  fortified  their  houses;  and  waited  the  appeal  to  arms.  After  a  suspense 
of  two  days,  the  princess  Jehanara  arrived.  She  had  been  sent  for,  express, 
upon  the  first  alarm.  The  favourite  daughter  of  Shah  Jehan,  by  whom  the 
Persians  had  always  been  distinguished  and  exalted,  might  render,  by  her 
mediation,  the  most  important  assistance.  After  a  short  conference  with  the 
£mperor,  she  presented  herself  in  her  diair  at  the  door  of  the  Vizir.  This  wA 
an  act  of  supreme  confidence  and  honour.  The  doors  of  the  niansion  flew  open ; 
the  Vizir  hasted  to  the  halt  of  audience,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  Aurungzebe  descended^  and  embraced  him.  Convinced  th«t 
he  had  been  deceived,  he  now  sought  only  to  obliterate  fdl  memory  of  the 
offence ;  and  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  and  a  remainder  of  disgust  in  the 
breasts  of  some  of  the  Omrahs,  he  recovered  himself  from  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  a  moment  of  rashness  had  placed  him.  Sbiaih  Abbas  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  large  army,  was  upon  his  march  toward  the  confines  of  India ; 
and  Aurungzebe,  who  had  sent  forward  his  son  Mausim  to  harass  the  eneiDy^ 
but  not  to  fight,  made  rapid  preparations  to  meet  him  in  person.  Shah  Abbas, 
however,  died  in  the  camp,  before  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  His  suc- 
cessor wished  to  mount  the  throne,  fi^ee  from  the  embarrassmait  of  an  arduous 
war ;  and  Aurungzebe  was  more  intent  upon  gaining  conquests  in  Deccan  than 
in  Persia.  An  accommodation,  therefore,  was  easily  made.* 
Orion  of  the       These  transactions  were  all  contained  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  ] 

power.  Aurungzebe,  during  which  several  events  had  already  occurred  in  Deccan.     A 

new  enemy  had  arisen^  whose  transactions  w^re  not  as  yetalanningy  but  who  ha4 


*  Dow,  Reign  of  Aurungzebe^  cfa.  ti. 
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^Ireadf  paved  the  way  to  revolutions  of  the  greatest  importance.    This  was  Chap.  IV, 
Sevasee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire ;  a  power   which  b^an  when  ^""'*^^^~^ 

^^  1668 

flie  empire  of  the  Moguk  was  in  its  utmost  strength ;  and  rose  to  greatness  * 

upon  its  ruins.  In  the  mountainous  regions  which  extended  from  the  borders  of 
Guzerat  to  Canara,  bejond  the  island  of  Goa,  Uyed  a  race  of  Hindus,  who 
jnesemUed  the  mountaineers  in  almost  aU  the  other  parts  of  Hindustan,  that  is, 
were  a  people  still  more  rude  and  uncivilized  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
and  at  the  same  time  &r  more  hardj  and  warlikel  They  consisted  of  various 
txibea  or  communities,  to  some  of  which  (it  spears  not  to  how  many)  the  name 
of  Mahratta,  afterwards  extended  to  them  aU«  was  applied.*  Sevagee  was  the 
son  of  Shahjee,  a  Hindu  in  the  service  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  King  of  Beeja- 
poce,  from  whom  he  received  a  ja^ure  in  the  Camatic,  with  a  conunand  of  ten 
thousand  horse.  Sevagee,  when  very  young,  was  sent  along  with  his  mother  to 
reside  at  Poonah,  of  which,  as  a  Zemindaxee,  his  fisither  had  obtained  a  grant, 
and  of  whidi  he  entrusted  the  managemient,  together  with  the  charge  of  his  wife 
and  son,  to  one  of  his  officers,  named  Dadajee  Punt.  The  mother  of  Sevagee 
was  an  object  of  .aversion  to  her  husband;  and  the  son  shared  in  the  neglect 
which  was  the  lot  of  his  mother.  He  grew  up  under  Dadajee,  to  vigour  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  engaged  a  number  of  banditti^ 
and  ravaged  the  neighbouriog  districts.  Dadigee,  afraid  of  being  made  to 
answer  for  these  enormities,  and  unable  to  restrain  them,  swallowed  poison,  and 
died ;  when  Sevagee  took  possession  of  the  Zemindaiy,  increased  the  number  of 
bis  troops,  and  raised  contributions  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  the  fortunes  of  Sevagee.f 

Of  his  ancestry,  the  following  is  the  account  presented  to  us.    His  &ther  was 


*Mlieerat,or  Mhaiat,  the  naaie  of  a  distrk^  which  under  the  Deccanee  soTereigns  wu 
the  province  of  Dowlutabad,  may  in  former  age8»  8a3r8  Mr.  Jonathan  Scott,  have  given  name  to  a 
larger  dirision  of  Dekkan,  and  the  original  comitry  of  the  Mahrattas.  Scott's  Deccan»  Introd* 
p.  X.  Ibid.  i.  82.  The  Mahratta  language  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  island  of  Bardes 
to  the  river  Tapti.  Orme»  Histor.  Frag.  p.  57.  It  is  said  by  Col.  Wilks  (Hist.  Sketches,  p.  6)  that 
^  from  Beda  the  Mahratta  language  is  spread  over  the  whole  country  to  the  northwestward  of  tha 
Canara,andof  aline  whidi,  passing  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  Dowletabad,  forms  an  irregu- 
iar  sweep  until  it  touches  the  Tapti,  and  follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  western  sea«*but 
that  in  the  geographical  tables  of  the  Hindus,  the  name  of  Mahanuhtra,  and  by  contraction  Mah- 
ratta dasum  (or  country)  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  appropriated  to  the  eastern  portidli 
of  this  great  region,  mckiding  Baglana,  part  of  Berar  and  Candeish :  the  western  was  known  kf 
its  present  name  of  Concan." 

t  Aurungzebe's  Operations  in  Dekkan,  translated  by  Scotty  p.  6. 
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Book  IIL  the  son  of  Malojee ;  and  Malojee  was  the  son  of  Bauga  Bonda,  a  son  of  the 
Rana  of  Odipoor,  by  a  woman  of  an  inferior  caste.  The  degradation  of  Bauga 
Bon&la,  from  the  impurity  and  baseness  of  his  birth,  drove  him  to  seek^  among; 
strangers,  that  respect  which  he  was  denied  at  home.  He  served  during  a  part 
of  his  life  a  Rajah,  possessing  a  Zemindaree  in  the  province  of  Candesh ;  and 
afterwards  purchased  for  himself  a  2^mindaree  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Poonafa, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  His  son  Malojee  entered  the  service  of  a  Mabr- 
ratta  chief,  in  which  he  acquired  so  much  distinction  as  to  obtain  the  daughter  of 
his  master  in  marriage  for  his  son.  This  son  was  Shajee,  and  Sevagee  was  the 
fruit  of  the  marriage.  But  Shajee,  having  quarrelled  with  his  £Erther4n-law,  re- 
paired to  the  King  of  Beejapore,  and  received  an  establishment  in  Camatic. 
He  here  joined  the  Poljgar  of  Mudkul  in  a  war  upon  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore ;  and 
having  defeated  the  Rajah,  the  victors  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  territory. 
Shajee  defeated  the  Polygar,  took  possession  of  both  Mudkul  and  Tanj(M!e ; 
and,  having  married  another  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Ekojee,  he  left 
him  and  his  posterity  Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  till  they  sunk  into  dependants  of  the 
East  India  Company.* 

When  Sevagee,  upon  the  death  of  Dadajee,  seized  the  Zemindaree  of  Pocmal^ 
his  father  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  East  to  be  able  to  interfere.  Aurung- 
zebe  was  at  the  same  moment  hastening  his  preparations  for  the  war  with  his  bro- 

*  Auningzebe*s  Operations  in  Dekkan,  a  translation  from  a  Persian  manuscript,  by  Jonathan 
Scott,  p.  6 ; — Appendix  A.  to  Lord  Wellesley's  Notes  on  the  Mahratta  war  ^— Bast  India  Pbpers, 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  1804,  p.  ^SS.  Lord  Welledej  seems  to  have  followed  ScolL 
Ekogee^as  he  is  caUed  by  Mr.  Orme  and  others,  is  written  Angojee  in  Mr.  Scott's  translatioo,  p. 
82.  The  history  and  origin  of  the  family  is  related,  with  considerable  variations,  by  Col.  WilkSy 
on  Mahratta  authorities.  (Hist  Sketches,  ch.  iii.)  But  if  Hindu  authority  were  better  than  Per- 
sian, (and  it  is  far  inferior)  the  facts  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  critical  comparison.  It  is  of 
some  importance  to  state  what  is  related  (ibid.)  by  Wilks,  that  Shahjee  went  second  in  coomiand 
in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Beejapore  which  prooeeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  Camatic  in  16S8; 
that  he  was  left  provincial  governor  of  all  the  Beejapore  conquests  in  Camatic,  when  the  general 
in  chief  returned  to  the  capital ;  .that  his  first  residence  was  at  Bangalore,  but  that  he  afterwards 
seems  to  have  divided  his  time  between  Colar  and  Balapoor.  Wilks  iiifers  from  some  grants  of 
land  by  Shawjee,  of  which  the  writings  still  remain,  that  he  affected  independence  of  the  declining 
government  which  he  had  Served.  The  acquisition  of  Tanjore  was  made,  as  the  Colonel  diinks, 
not  by  Shawjee,  but  after  his  death  by  Ekojee  his  son;  and  his  accomplice  was  not  the  Rajah  or 
.  Polygar  of  Mudkul,  but  the  Naik  of  Madura,  which  however  appears  to  have  been  called  Mudkul 
bjr  the  Persian  historians.  Naik  and  Polygar  were  Hmdu  names  of  governors  of  dirtriots,  who, 
as  often  as  they  dared  to  assume  independence^  affected  the  title  oCJIfjab.  Naik  was  a  title  of  in- 
ferior dignity  to  Polygar. 
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thers ;  and  invited  Sevagee  to  join  his  Btandards.  The  short-sighted  Hindu  insulted  Chap,  IV. 

his  messenger,  and  reproached  Aurungzebe  himself  with  his  double  treason  against  ' v— *-^ 

a  King  and  a  father.  He  improved  the  interval  of  distraction  in  the  Mogul  em-  ^^^ 
pire ;  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Rayree,  or  R^j^^ur,  which  he  fixed  upon  as  the 
seat  of  his  government ;  and  added  to  it  Porundeh,  Jagneh,  and  several  districts 
dependant  on  the  King  of  Beejapore.  The  threats  of  that  power,  now  little 
formidaUe,  restrained  not  his  career  of  plunder  and  usurpation.  He  put  to 
death,  by  treachery,  the  Rigah  of  Jaowlee,  and  seized  his  territory  and  treasure ; 
plundered  the  rich  and  manufacturing  city  of  Kallean ;  took  Maduiy,  Purdhaun- 
gur,  Rajapore,  Sungarpore,  and  an  island  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  At 
length  the  Beejapore  government  sent  an  army  to  suppress  him.  He  deceived 
the  gener^  with  professions  of  repentance,  and  offers  of  submission ;  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  at  a  conference ;  cut  to  pieces  his  army  deprived  of  its  leader ;  and 
rapidly  took  possession  of  the  whole  region  of  Kokun  or  Concan,  the  country 
lying  between  the  Giiauts  and  the  sea  from  Goa  to  Daman. 

When  Aurungzebe,  upon  the  defeat  of  his  rivals,  sent  Shaista  Elian,  with  the 
rank  of  Ameer  al  Omrah,  or  head  of  the  Omrahs,  to  command  in  Deccan,  th^ 
Rajah  Jesswunt  Sing,  who  had  redeemed  his  treachery  in  the  battle  against 
Suja,  by  his  subsequent  dereliction  of  the  cause  of  Dara,  was  invested  about  the 
same  time  with  the  government  of  Guzerat*  As  soon  as  Aurungzebe  had  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  progress  of  Sevagee,  the  viceroy  of  Gruzerat  was  conmianded  to 
co-operate  with  the  viceroy  of  Deccan,  in  reducing  and  chastising  the  Mahratta 
adventurer.  Sevagee  could  not  resiist  the  torrent  which  now  rolled  against  hinh 
The  strong  fortress  of  Jagneh  was  ,taken.  The  Ameer  al  Omrah  advanced  to 
Poonah,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  Here  a  band  of  assassins  made  their 
way  to  his  bed  in  the  night.  He  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  by  which 
he  warded  off  a  blow  fix)m  his  head,  and  his  son  was  slain.  The  assassins  es- 
caped, and  Sevagee  himself  was  understood  to  have  been  among  them.  Circum- 
stances indicated  treachery ;  and  the  suspicions  of  Shaista  Khan  fell  upon  Jess- 
wint  Sing.  These  two  generals  were  recalled ;  and  after  an  interval  of  two  years, 
during  which  the  Prince  Mahomed  Mauzim,  or  Shah  Aulum,  held  the  govern* 
ment  of  Deccan,  the  two  generals,  Jey  Sing  and  Dilleer  Khan  were  sent  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  Mahratta  chief.    Jey  Sing  was  the  Rajah  of  Abnir,* 

*  The  mountainouB  districts,  lying  between  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Guzerat,  and  forming 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Ajniere>  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  warlike  Hindus,  named 
Rajpoots,  who,  from  pride  of  superior  prowess,  claimed  to  be  of  a  higher  caste  than  the  mass  of 
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t^ooK,  in.  and  DOleer  wbb  a  Patan  Omrah,  who  both  had  obtained  Ingh  rank  as  geoerak  in 
^'"^^^'^'^  the  service  of  Shah  Jehan ;  and  being  chosen  for  their  merit  as  the  fittest  to  guide 
and  enlighten  Soliman,  when  sent  against  Suja,  were  the  chiefs  whom  Aurung^ 
zebe  had  gained  to  betray  their  master,  and  debauch  his  armj. 

Before  the  arrival  of  these  generals,  Sevagee  had  with  great  address  surprised 
and  plundered  Surat ;  a  dty  of  importance  and  renown ;  the  diief  port  of  the 
Mogul  empire ;  and  that  from  which  the  holy  pilgrims  commenced  their  voyage 
to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  The  operations  of  the  new  commanders  turned  tiie 
tide  in  Mahratta  affairs.  The  armies  of  Sevagee  were  driven  fr6m  the  fidd ;  his 
country  was  plundered ;  and  Poorundeh,  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  he  had  placed 
bis  women  and  treasures,  was  besieged.  It  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity^ 
when  Sevagee,  unarmed,  presented  himself  at  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  imperial 
camp,  and  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  general  Professing  conviction  ef  his  foUy* 
m  attempting  to  contend  with  the  Mogul  power,  he  craved  the  pardon  of  his  dis- 
obedience, and  offered  to  the  Emperor  his  services,  along  with  twenty  forts  whicb 
he  would  immediately  resign.  Jeysing  embraced  the  proposal;  and  Sevagee 
obeyed  the  imperial  order,  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  at  Delhi.  Sevagee  had 
offered  to  conduct  the  war  in  Candahar  against  the  Persians.  Had  he  been  re> 
ceived  with  the  honour  to  which  he  looked,  he  might  have  been  gaitied  to  the 
Mogul  service,  and  the  empire  of  the  Mahrattas  would  not  have  begun  to  exist 
But  Aurungzebe,  who  might  easily  have  dispatched,  resolved  to  humble  the  ad- 
venturer. When  presented  in  the  hall  of  audience,  he  was  placed  funong  the 
inferior  Omrahs ;  which  affected  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  wept  and  fainted 
away.  He  now  meditated,  and  with  great  address  contrived,  the  means  of 
escape.     Leaving  his  son,  a  boy,  with  a  Brahmen  whom  he  knew  at  Mutta*afat 

other  Hindus.  Tliey  had  been  divided  into  three  principal  Rajaahips;  that  of  Abnir  or  Ambeer, 
called  afterwards  Jeypore  and  Jyenagur,  on  the  borders  of  Agra ;  that  of  Jodepore  or  Marwar, 
south  west  from  Abnir,  approaching  the  centre  of  Ajmere ;  and  lastly  that  of  Chitore,  called  also 
Odeypore,  from  another  city,  lying  further  south.  Of  these  Rajahs  the  most  powerful  had  been  the 
Rajah  of  Chitore,  whose  distinctive  title  was  Rana.  Jesswint  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Judpore,  havii^ 
married  the  daughter  of  the  last  Rana,  had  merged  those  two  kingdoms  of  RajapooCs  into  one. 
Mr.  Orme  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  mnmage  of  Jesswint  Sing,  and  of  its  e&cts ;  as 
he  mentions  with  some  surprise,  that  the  name  of  the  Rajah  of  Chitore  nowhere  appears  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  transactions.  Bemier,  Revol.  p.  52, 56 ;  Dow,  Reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  ch.  ▼.  p. 
912 ;  Scott,  ut  supra,  p.  10;  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan,  p.  18 ;  Rennel's  Memoir,  Introd.  p.  cxxxii. 
To  the  above  nations  of  Rajapoots  should  also  be  added  those  of  Bondela,  or  Bundelchund,  a  dis- 
trict between  the  provinces  of  Agra  and  Malwa,  extending  from  Jeypore,  by  Gualior  and  Callm* 
ger,  as  6r  as  Benares.    Memoirs  of  Eradut  Kfaan>  p.- 17 :  Rennd,  iit  supra,  p.  cxzzii. 
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teid  who  afterwards  conducted  him  safe  to  his  father,  he  travelled  as  a  pflgrim  to  Chap.  IT. 
Juggernaut,  and  thence  by  the  way  of  Hyderabad  to  his  own  country.*  ^— n'— ^ 

Tlie  Prince  Shah  Aulum,  and  the  Rajah  Jesswunt  Sing,  were  sent  to  supersede 
the  Rajah  Jey  Sing,  who  was  suspected  of  An  understanding  with  Sevagee,  and 
"died  on  his  way  to  the  imperial  presence,  f  The  change  was  favourable  to 
Sevagee ;  because  Jesswunt  Sing,  who  had  but  little  affection  to  the  imperial 
service,  allowed  the  war  to  linger,  and  discontents  and  jealousies  to  breed  in  the 
army.  Sevagee  was  not  inactive.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  took  royid 
titles,  and  struck  coins  in  his  name.  His  troops,  in  consequence  of  his  previous 
arrangements,  hod  been  well  kept  on  foot  during  his  absence ;  and  he  attadi:ed 
imniediately  the  Mogul  territories  and  forts.  Surat  was  again  plundered ;  life 
recovered  aH  the  ferts  which  he  had  resigned^  and  added  some  new  districts  to 
his  former  possessions. 

The  weakness  of  Beejapore  made  him  loc^  upon  the  tenritories  of  that  dedining 
state  as  his  easiest  prey.  Neither  upon  that,  however,  nor  any  other  enterprise, 
could  he  proceed  with  safely,  till  his  forts  were  supplied  with  jN^msioDS ;  and 
provisions,  while  pressed  by  the  Mogul  arms,  he  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  supply.  He  seems  never  to  have  distrusted  his  own  address  any  more  tinn'his 
courage.  By  a  letter  to  Jesswunt  Sing,  he  averred,  that  only  because  his  life  was 
in  danger  had  he  fled  from  the  imperial  presence,  where  his  feithful  offer  of 
services  had  been  treated  with  scorn ;  that  still  he  desired  to  return  within  the 
walks  of  obedience ;  and  would  place  his  son  in  the  imperial  service,  if  any  com- 
mand in  the  army,  not  dishonourable,  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The  stratagem 
succeeded  to  his  wish ;  he  obtained  a  truce,  during  which  he  supplied  his  forts ; 
he  dexterouriy  withdrew  his  son  from  the  Mogul  army ;  with  little  resistance  he 
took  possession  of  several  impwtant  districts  belonging  to  Beejapore;  compelled  the 


.   *  Soott,  ut  supniy  p.  11— 17.    Mr.  Onne,  from  scattered  reports,  has  stated  the  circomstances 
di&rentiy,  Historical  Frag*  p.  17»  4rc. 

t  Not  without  suspidon  of  poison.— Mr.  Scott's  author,  who  probably  wished  to  spare  Aurung- 
xebe,  says,  by  bis  moonshee,  or  secretary  (p.  17)- — Mr.  Orme  says,  by  order  of  Auruogzebe 
(p.  27  )•  But  the  Rajab  was  wora  out  with  age  and  laborious  services ;  and  the  only  poison,  perhaps, 
was  the  anguish  of  disgrace.  He  is  praised  by  the  Mahomedan  historians  as  the  most  eminent,  in 
personal  qualities,  of  all  the  Hindus  they  had  yet  known ;  accomplished  in  Persian  and  Arabian 
learning.  His  successor,  of  whom  more  will  be  heard  hereafter,  was  celebrated  for  his  astrono* 
nidd-  learning,  and  for  the  observatory  which  be  erected  at  Jeypore.  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Kban» 
p.  18.    Note  (1)  by  Scott. 
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Book  in.  King  to  pay  liim  a  tribute  of  three  lacs  of  pagodas,  and  the  King  of  Golconda 

^^ — v'-^-^  to  pay  liim  another  of  four.* 

1671—1681.  jj^  Emperor,  displeased  with  Jesswant  Sing,  as  well  on  aooount  of  the  ill 
sttocess  of  the  ii^ar,  as  the  divisions  and  jeabusies  which  leigned  in  the  wnay, 
recalled  him;  and  several  generals  were  successivelj  sent  to  conduct  affidrs  under 
Aulum  Shah.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Mahrattas  plundered  the  adjoimug  coun- 
tries, retreating  with  th6  spoil  ta  their  forts,  kt  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
imperial  commanders.  At  last,  in  I67I9  the  Prince  Imnsdf  was  lecafied,  An 
Qmrah,  titled  Bahadur  EJian,  succeeded  him ;  and  retained  the  govenuaent  ti& 
the  year  1676.  During  these  jears  the  war  produced  no  remarkable  event» 
thoujgh  it  was  prosecuted  with  consideraUie  activity,  and  without  intermissied. 
The  efforts  of  the  Viceroy  were  (Uvided  and  weakened,  by  hostilities  with  Beeja- 
pcwe  and  Golconda ;  which,  though  they  had  contributed  to  the  &U  of  those 
languisfaing  states^  had  aided  the  rising  power  of  Sevagee.  In  1677  that  chieftain 
affected  to  enter  into  an  alliance  witii  the  King  of  Golconda  against  the  King  of 
Beejapore  and  the  Moguls ;  and  marched  into  the  territory  of  Golconda  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  40,000  horse.  He  proceeded  to  make  conquests  with  great 
appearance  of  fidelity ;  but  placed  Mahratta  governors  in  all  the  fortresses,  and 
enriched  himsdbf  by  plunder.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  impregnable  fcNrtresa 
of  'Gingee  by  treadiery.  He  laid  siege  to  Vellore,  which  de£snd^  itself  during 
xnore  than  four  months.  An  interview  took  place  between  Seyagee  and  Ikojee^ 
the  latter  of  whom,  perceiving  the  insatiable  appetite  and  power  of  his  brother^ 
trembled  for  his,  dominions.  Before  he  had  time,  however,  to  conquer  eyery 
thing  to  the  north  of  the  Coleroon,  he  was  recalled  to  his  western  dominion&f 
Dilleer  Khan,  who  succeeded  Bahadur,  carried  on  the  war  in  a  similar  maimer, 
and  was  superseded  by  Bahadur,  veho  received  the  command  anefw,  in  l6&lk 
The  most  remarkable  occurrence,  during  the  administration  of  Dilleer,  was  the 
arrival  in  his  camp  of  the  son  of  Sevagee,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
father,  and  fled  for  protection  to  the  Moguls.  The  event  was  regarded  as 
fortunate,  and  a  high  rank  was  bestowed  upon  the  young  Mahratta ;  but  Sevagee 

* 

soon  found  means  to  regain  his  confidence,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 

r 

*  WillcB,  (p.  80)  says  nine,  upon  what  authorities,  he,  as  usual,  omits  to  state. 

t  ThiB  expedition  into  the  Camatic  is  noticed  by  Scott,  ut  supra,  p.  32 ;  by  On^e,  Hist.  Frag, 
p.  82-^7,  CoL  Wilks,  however,  (ch.  iii.  ut  supra)  btfs  giY^  the  most  distinot  aooount,  and  is  hero 
followed. 
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lit  escape  a  fitHe  time  before  fan  fiEither  termmated  fais  indebt^gable  and  extra-  Chaf*  IT. 
(sdmaiy  career. 

Duxiag  all  tbe  time  of  these  great  and  multiplied  transactioiiSy  a  naval  war^ 
wlikb  we  hear  of  for  the  fii^  time  in  the  historj  of  India,  was  carried  on  between 
Sevagee  and  his  enemies.  At  the  commencement  of  his  explmts,  a  dde^  distn* 
goished  by  the  namelST  Siddee  Jore^  had  the  govenunent  of  the  town  of  Dunda 
Riyapore^  a  sea-port,  to  the  southward  of  Bombay,  belonging  fo  the  King  of 
BeejiqMire;  and  at  the  same  tun^  the  command  of  liie  fleet,  which  that  sovereign 
had  formed  to  jnxytect  has  maritime  dominions,  and  their  trMie,  from  the  naval 
enennes  which  now  infested  the  coasts  of  India.  While  Siddee  Jore  was  endea^ 
▼during  to  signalize  himself  against  Sevagee  in  another  quarter,  that  ingenious 
adventurer  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Dunda  Rajapore,  and  obtaaned  possession  of 
it  by  a  stratagem.  The  loss  of  this  important  {dace  so  enraged  the  King  against 
Siddee  Jore,  that  he  procured  his  assassination.  At  the  time  of  the  cqiture  of 
Dunda  Rigapore,  however,  the  heir  of  Siddee  Jore  was  in  the  comntend  of  the 
fleet,  which  lay  at  the  fortified  island  <^Gi]lgerah,  before  the  town.  When  Ae 
outrage  was  oomnutted  upon  his  fiitiier  by  the  King  of  Beejapor^  he  tendered 
Ms  services  to  Aurungzebe,  with  the  fort  of  Gingemh,  and  the  whde  of  the 
Becgapore  fleet  The  offer,  of  course,  was  greedily  accepted.  Siddee,  it  aivpeaaa^ 
was  a  name,  which  was  applied  m  common  to  those  Abyssfaiian  adventurers,  who 
bad  passed  over,  in  great  nambers,  from  thehr  own  country  sito  the  service  of  the 
kings  of  Deccan ;  and  had  there  frequently  engrossed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
principal  oflfees  of  state.  Of  1^  dass  of  men  was  the  admirat  who  had  now 
eoftisted  himself  in  the  Mogul  service.  He  was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  his 
fiunily  and  countrymen.  He  faim^df  was  called  the  Suide^  by  way  of  distinction; 
his  prindpai  officers  had  the  term  Siddee  prefixed  to  their  names ;  and  his  crews 
and  foUdwers  were  in  gen«*al  denominated  the  Siddees.  They  carried  on  anr 
active  warfiire  along  tte  whde  western  coast  of  India,  and  werenotonly  danger* 
ous  and  trouUesome  enennes  to  Sevagee,  but  fontiididde  even  to  the  British,  and 
otiier  £ur(^)ean  traders,  who  frequented  the  coast* 

Sevagee  breathed  his  hist  in  his  fortress  of  Rayree  on  the  5th  of  April,  1682, 
of  an  inflammation  in  his  diest,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two;  having  displayed  a 
fertility  of  invention,  adapted  to  his  ends ;  and  a  firmness  of  mind  in  the  pursuit 
of  them,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  ^baUy  never  surpassed.  With  the 
e3Kception  of  the  few  small  districts  possessed  by  the  Europeans,  his  dominions,  at 

> 

*  Oniie'0Hi8l.Frag.  p.9toll,  79tolK    . 
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Book  III.  the  time  of  his  death,  comirtrehended,  along  the  western  coast  of  Indfe,  mi 

^^'^^^^^-^  extent  of  about  400  miles  in  length  by  120  in  breadth,  and  from  -the  rfrer 

^^®?'      Mirzeou  in  the  south,  to  Versal  in  the  north.     Of  the  detached  forts,  which  at 

one  time  he  had  garrisoned  in  Camatic,  only  one  or  two  appear  to  have  at  thia^ 

time  reiiiained  in  his  hands.* 

During  these  transactions  in  the  south,  we  are  not  informed  of  any  other 
emergency  which  called  the  attention  of  Aurungzebe  from  the  ordinary  details  of 
his  administration ;  excepting  a  war  with  the  Patans  or  Afgfaauns  who  infested 
the  northern  provinces ;  and  another,  Which  the  Empax>r  himself  provoked,  with 
the  rajpoots  of  Ajmere  and  Malwa. 

The  Governor  of  Peshawir,  to  punish  an  incursion  of  the  Patans,  had,  in 
1673,  pursued  them  to  their  mountains,  where  he  allowed  Kimself  to  be  en-- 
tangled  in  the  defiles,  and  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  A  Patan,  who  had' 
served  in  the  armies  of  Sultan  Sujah,  and  bore  a  i^trong  resemblance  to  his  perton, 
gave'birth  to  a  report,  that  the  Sultan  had  made  his  escape  from  Arracan.  The 
Patans  proclaimed  him  King  of  India;  and  all  the  tribes  of  that  people  were 
summoned  to  join  their  forces  to  place  him  upon  his  throne.  They  were  able,  it 
is  said,  had  they  united,  to  bring  into  the  field  150,000  men;  and  Aurungzebe 
was  roused  by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  He  took  the  fidd  in  person,  and 
crossed  the  Indurf,  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1674.  The  war  lasted  for  about 
fifteen  months,  during  which  the  Patans  were  driven  fit»n  the  more  acoessHde' 
country ;  and  Aurungzebe  was  too  cautious  to  penetrate  among  the  mountains^^^ 
A  chain  of  fints  was  established  to  restrain  them ;  and  the  governor  whom:  he 
left  at  Peshawir,  having  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  JPateB 
chiefr,  drew  them  to  an  entertainment  at  that  place,  and  murdered  th^n  alon|^ 
with  their  attendants.  Though  Aurungzebe  disowned  the  action^  he  obtained 
not  the  credit  of  being  averse  to  it.f 

It  is  probable  that  Aurungzebe,  from  political  motives,  projected  the  reduction 
of  the  rajpoot  states,  viewing  with  jealousy  the  existence  of  so  great  an  inde* 
pendent  power,  (able,  it  is  said,  to  hsing  200,000  men  into  the  field)  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions.  He  put  on  however  the  mask  of  religion,  and  began 
the  execution  of  a  project,  or  pretended  prcgect,  for  the  fordble  conversion  of  the 
Hindus  to  the  religion  of  the  faithftiL  Jesswunt  Sing,  the  Maharajah,  or  Great 
Rajah,  as  he  was  called,  having  died,   near  Cabul  in  1681,   his  children,  on 

*  Onne*8  HiBt.  Frag.  p.  153, 154.    Wilks  says  he  died  in  1680,  (ubi  supra,  p.  91). 
t  lb.  p.  68—72. 
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thdir  return  to  thcar  native  country,  were  ordered  to  be  conducted  to  court;  Chap. IV* 
where  he  insisted  on  theur  being  rendered  Mahomedans.  Their  rajpoot  atten*  '^-^ ^v— ^ 
dwts  omtrived  their  escape^  and  fled  with  them  to  their  own  country.  The 
EmperKM*  revenged  the  disobedience  by  a  war ;  which  he  conducted  in  person. 
His  numerous  forces  drove  the  rajpoots  from  the  more  accessible  parts  of  their 
difficult  cQuntiy ;  but  they  held  possession  of  their  mountains  and  fastnesses ; 
and  the  war  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and  ineffectual  stru^le.  Aurungzebe 
sat  down  at  Ajmere^  where  he  superintended,  at  a  less  inconvenient  distance, 
the  operations  in  Deocan,  as  well  as  the  war  with  the  rajpoots.* 

Sambah,  or  Sambagee,  the  eldest  son  of  Sevagee,  succeeded  to  his  throne, 
but  not  without  a  competitor,  in  a  younger  brother,  whose  adherents  created 
him  considerable  danger,  till  the  principal  among  than  were  all  put  to  death. 
While  the  war  was  carried  on  between  the  Mahratta  and  the  imperial  generals 
in  Deccan,  as  it  had  he&x  for  several  years,  by  sudden  inroads  on  the  one  side, 
and.  pursuit  on  the  other ;  but  few  important  advantages  on  either ;  Akbar,  one 
of  the  younger  sons  of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  employed  in  the  war  against  the 
rajpoots,  turned  his  standards  gainst  his  father,  being  offered  asfliistance  by  the 
enemy  whpm  he  was  sent  to  subdue.  One  of  Aurungzebe^s  tried  artifices,  that' 
of  raising  jealousy  between  associates,  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  first  attempt  of 
Akbar,  who  fled  from  ibe  country  of  the  r^poots,  and  took  refuge  with 
Sambagee. 

Both  Sambagee  and  Aurungzebe  knew  the  value  of  the  acquisition.  The 
prince  was  received  with  extraordinary  honours,  by  the  Mahratta  chief,  who 
would  not  sit  in  his  presenice.  And  Aurungzebe,  resolving  to  extinguish  the 
enemy  who  had  so  long  troubled  his  government  in  the  south,  arrived  with  a 
vast  army  at  Aurungabad,  in  1684.  After  the  attack  and  defence  of  some  forts, 
with  no  important  result,  the  prince  Shah  Aulum  was  sent  into  Concan,  to  re- 
duce the  Mahratta.  fortresses  on  the  sea  coast.  He  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure  provisions ;  the  climate  disagreed  .with  the  Mogul  troops;  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  return  with  only  a  rrainant  of  his  army.f 

In  1687,  the  Emperor  resolved  upon  the  final  reduction  of  the  Mahomedan 
kua^doms  of  Deccan,  Hyderabad  or  Gkdomda,  and  Beejiq;)ore,  which  displayed 
a  greater  residue  of  strength  and  resources,  than  their  reduced  condition  had  led 
him  to  expect    From  Ahmednuggur,  where  the  grand  camp  had  Steady  ar- 

*  Scott's  Operations  of  Aurungzebe  in  Deccan^  p.  53;    Oraia,  vt  supra^  p«  100«*105|and 
119—121. 
t  Scolt,  ut supra,  p.  65—64;  Orme  Hist,  Frag.  p.  134^—152. 
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BopKld.  rivedf  be  moved  as  &r  as  Shdapore,  and  sent  one  anny  toirasds  Hyderabad^ 
^^""^^'^^  another  towards  Beejapore. 

1690.  rj^Q  general,  who.led  the  army  of  the  King  of  Hyderabad^  betrayed  bis  mm^ 
sffkd  passed  over  to  the  enemy ;  upon  which  the  Sing  abandoned  the  open  coun« 
tpy,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  of  G<dconda*  Hyderabad  was  ti^en  aiidi 
phmdered  That  the  Sultan  Mauzim,  however^  who  commanded,  might' not 
have  the  honour,  which  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  covet,  of  taking  Goloonda, 
Aurungzebe  accepted  the  humble  terms  which  were  offered  by  the  King,  and 
reserved  his  destruction  till  another  opportunity. 

Beejapore  made  considerable  resistance,  which  was  aided  by  scarcity.  After 
the  dty  had  been  besieged  for  some  time,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  the  attack 
m  person.  Famine  at  last  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender ;  and  the  young 
King  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Aurungzebe.* 

He  received,  about  the  same  time,  intelligence  of  another  agreeable  events 
t^e  departure  of  Sultan  Akbar,  fiom  the  Mahratta  country  to  Persia.  As  1U» 
lessened  greatly,  in  the  eyes  of  Aurungzebe,  the  importance  of  immediate 
qperatioas  against  the  Mahnd^aa^  he  turned  from  Beejapore  towards  Golconda*^ 
Shah  Aulum^  with  his  sons,  was  seized  and  put  in  confinement,  for  remoin^ 
strating,  it  is  said,  against  the  treachery  aimed  at  the  unfortunate  King  cf  €Ud^ 
Qonda, .  who  had  submitted  under  pledge  of  honour  to  hims^,  Aurungzebe  in 
truth,  was  incurably  jealous  of  his  son,  because  heir  to  his  throne ;  and  was^ 
stimulated  to  ease  his  mind  of  a  part  of  its  load  of  terror  and  disbrust  Gol- 
conda  was  invested^  and,  after  a  mege  of  seven  months,  fell  by  that  treadietTt 
the  benefit  of  which  Aurungzdbe  made  it  his  constant  endeavour  to  procure/ 
He  had  now  the  two  sovereigns  of  Deccan  in  his  hands,  and  the  reduetipn  ot 
the  outstanding  forts  was  aU  that  remained  to  complete  the  extensioB  of  tiie 
Mogul  dominion  to  the  furthest  limit  of  Camatk.f 

This,  important  success  was  immediately  fi)llowed  by  an  event  which  til^ 
Emperor  regarded  as  peculiarly  fortunate.  His  spies  brought  intelligence^  that 
Sambagee,  at  one  of  his  forts  in  the  mountains  not  fiur  distant,  was  spendmg  his 
time  in  a  round  of  his  favourite  pleasures,  and  very  imperfectly  on  his  guaid« 
A  body  of  troops  was  dispatched  to  surjuise  him,  and  he  was,  in  fiu:ty  tafcen^ 

*  Scott,  Qt.siqira,  p«a5— 7S. 

t  The  greatest  part  bf  Carnatic  had  belonged  ta  the  rajahs  of  Beejanugguri  in  die  fioiiruihiiig 
titate  of  that  empire.  After  the  redaction  of  that  state  by  the  Mahomedan  powers  of  Deccan,  it 
was  divided  between  the  states  of  Golconda  and  Beejapore*  Aurungaebe's  Operations  in  Deccaih  * 
Scott,  p.  7S,  74, 75.    Orme,  p.  19»— l^a 
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pcmmnet.    Ssndiagee  was  too  finrmidaUe  to  he  pelmitted  to  Kve-;  Init  the  Bdol*  Chaf;  IV. 
neior  polluted  hu  fortune  by  glutting  his  eyes  with  the  Imtchay  ef  his  enemy;  ^^-*v*"^^ 
who  tdsxed  net  his  haughtiness  in  the  pKsenoe  ef  death.    Th^  efficacy  of  Sam^ 
bagee's  tatrats^  whidh  were  not  inconsideraUe,  was  obstructed  by  his  immode^ 
late  patsion  for  women,  which  his  lather  predicted  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 

The  Emperor  followed  up  his  advantage  with  aotivity^  and  immediately  sent 
an  army  into  Concan.  Its  opemtions  were  highly  successful;  and  Bayree^ 
which  Sambagee  and  his  &ther  had  made  their  capital,  together  with  the  wives 
and  infigmt  son  of  that  chieftain,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.* 

Rama,  however,  the  brother  of  Sambagee,  escaped  from  Concan,  and,  cross* 
iBg  by  the  way  of  Seriagapatam  to  Camatic,  threw  himself  into  the  fort  of 
Gingee,  which  was  a  jdace  of  great  strath,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  resist- 
ance,  or  the  interested  delays  of  the  imperial  graerals,  retarded  the  settlemei^  o^ 
Deocan  iiar  several  yeaia.  It  gave  occupation  to  a  great  part  of  the  imperial 
army  from  the  yeaat  1698  to  the  year  1700;  and  during  that  period  kept  the  ref^ 
dnetion  of  Camatic  ineonoi^leta. 

The  Emperor  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  penetrated  into  tiie  country  with  his  principal  army.  But  while 
ka  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  forts,  the  Mahrattas,  under  various  chiefi^ 
inned  from  their  mountains,  and  spreading  over  the  newly  conquered  countries 
ef  Beejapore  and  Golconda,  and  even  the  provinces  of  Berar,  Candesh,  and  Malwa» 
carried  grtet  plunder  back  with  them,  and  left  devastation  behind.  The  impe^ 
rial  forces  marched  to  oppose  them  in  aU  directions,  and  easily  conquered  them 
in  battle  when  they  could  bring  them  to  an  action.  But  the  Mahrattas  eluded 
renoounter,  retired  to  their  miountains  when  pursued,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  their 
enemy  when  obliged  to  return,  and  resumed  their  devastations  whenever  they 
found  the  country  deared  of  the  troops  which  opposed  them.  The  Emperor 
pafseveved  with  great  obstinacy  in  besieging  the  forts  in  the  accessible  parts  of 
tiie  Mahratta  country;  the  greater  part  of  which  fell  into  his  hands.  But 
ddoring  that  time  the  Mahrattas  so  enriched  themselves  by  plundering  the  impe* 
rial  dominions,  and  so  increased  in  multitude  and  power,  being  joined  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  Zemindars  in  the  countries  which  they  repei^edly  over-ran,  that 
the  advantages  of  the  war  were  decidedly  in  their  fiivour,  and  the  administration 
of  Aurungzebe  betrayed  the  infirmities  of  age.  The  more  powerful  Omrahs, 
who  maintained  numerous  troops,  and  were  able  to  chastise  invaders,  his  jealous 

« 
*  Scott,  uttopra,  p.  77—60;  Orme,  p.  2S0— 234.    Wilks  (p. 215)  says  it  was  taken  in  1698. 
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Book  III.  policy  made  him  afraid  to  trust  with  the  oommand  of  provinoes.  He  madi 
choice  of  persons  without  reputation  and  power,  who,  abandoning  the  defence  of 
their  provinces,  to  which  they  were  unequal,  were  satisfied  with  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  the  people.  Under  so  defective  a  government,  the 
Mahrattas  found  the  whole  country  south  from  the  Nerbudda  open  to  their  in- 
cursions. The  Emperor  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  subdue  them.  In:  that 
harrassmg  and  unavailing  struggle  were  the  years  consumed  which  int^vened 
Death  of  till  his  death.  This  event  took  place,  in  the  camp  at  Ahmednuggur  on  the  Slst 
Aurungwbe.  ^f  February  1707,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  ninety-fourth  of 
his  age.* 

At  the  time  when  the  last  illness  of  Aurungzebe  commenced,  his  eldest  son) 
Mahomed  M auzim,  who  at  an  early  age  had  received  the  title  of  Shah  Aulum, 
was  at  Cabul,  of  which,  as  a  distant  province  where  he  would  be  least  dan- 
gerous,'he  was  made  governor,  upon  his  liberation  from  the  confinement  it 
which  he  had  languished  for  several  years.  His  two  remaining  sons,  Aztin 
Shah,  who  was  subahdar  of  Guzerat,  and  his  youngest  son  Kam  Buksh,  ifiiio 
had  been  recently  appointed  to  the  government  of  Beejapofe,  were  both  in  the 
camp.  Aurungzebe,  who  forgot  not  his  caution  to  the  last,  hurried  them  awaj 
to  fheir  stations,  either  fearing  lest  under  his  weakness  they  should  seize  upcm 
his  person  while  yet  alive ;  or  lest  they  should  fill  the  camp  with  bloodshed  im- 
mediately upon  his  dissolution.  Azim  had  not  yet  reached  his  province,  whe» 
he  received  the  news  of  the  £mperor*s  decease.  He  hurried  bade  to  the  camp^ 
and,  no  competitor  being  present,  received  without  difficulty  the  obedience  of  tiie 

army. 

As  it  was  not,  however,  expected  that  Shall  Aulum  would  quietly  resign  Ob 
throne  and  his  life,  Azim  began  his  march  towards  the  northern  provinces. 
On  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  illness,  Shah  Aulum  had  dispatched  his  cofnmands 
to  his  two  sons ;  Moiz  ad  dien,  the  eldest,  governor  of  Multan,  and  Azim 
Ooshaun,  the  second,  governor  of  Bengal,  to  advance  with  their  forces  towards 
Agra.  Azim  Ooshaun  had  used  so  much  diligence,  that  he  was  enabled  to  an- 
ticipate the  arrival  of  Azim  Shah,  and  got  possession  of  Agra  with  its  treasured. 
As  the  two  armies  were  approaching  one  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra, 


*  For  the  last  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  author  of  Aurungzebe's  oper* 
ations  in  Deccan,  by  Scott,  (p.  75 — 123,)  is  our  principal  authority.  The  age  of  Aurungzebe  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Golam  Hussein  Khan  (Seer  Mutakhareen,  L  2).  Mr.  Scott's  author 
mentions  not  the  age.  Both  writers  miscalculate  the  length  of  ^he  reign  (which  began  in  August 
1658,  and  ended  in  February  1707) ;  the  one  calling  it  more  than  fifty,  the  other  m6re  than  fifty* 

«ne  years. 
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9aii  Adhnn  jddcfned  a  Irtter  to  fak  brattier,  ofiimap  to  di?ide  the  tdngdom*  Ckaf*  IV. 
The  fMsooaptuoiui  {nmce  rqaoled  llie  firoposal ;  aad  the.  annies  CBine  to  actioa ; 
when  Azim  Shah  lost  the  battJe^  and  he  and  his  two  eldest  sons  their  lives. 
He  had  oomsmtted  many  knpoertant  errors ;  among  others  offended  the  gene- 
ndisBmio^  the  £euboii8  ZuMeocar  KhaH,  the  fim>uxite  general  of  AuruiqpEebep. 
and  son  of  Assud  Khan  his  vizir.  He  r^ected  the^advioe  of  this  commander  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  Zulfeocar  with  his  forces  withdrew  fiom 
thefidld.* 

-Shah  Aulom,  who  now  assmned  the  titfe  of  Bahador  Skah,  wasirhieflj  in- shdi  Auiom. 
debted  to  the  pradence  and  wisdom  of  Monflim  Ehan,  his  minister  of  finance, 
fnr  fail  vietoiy  and  throne.  He  rewarded  him  with  the  ioflice  of  vizir;  hut 
Aasad  Khan^  the  late  vizir,  and  Zulfeccar  Khan  his  son,  were  received  wiA 
CBrtraonfinaiy  fisivour :  the  former  beii^  created  vakeel  muttulludc;  f  the  latter 
aseer  bukski;  X  ^oad  governor  of  ail  Deocan,  with  the  titib  of  Ameer  nl  Qmr^L , 

Another  contest,  however,  still  remained.  The  throne  was  promised  to  KAm 
^nkah  bjr  his  own  vanity;  and  by  his  astrok^rs ;  and  though  his  brother,  even 
when  near  him  with  an  inesistible  army,  invited  him  to  enjoy  in;  peace  his  kiagr 
domxif  Beejapose,  to  which  he  offesed  to  add  that  of  Gokonda,  the  infatuated 
prince  :was  resolved  i^on  his  destructian.  It  had  been  the  object  of  Ins  £athar 
to  render  him,  by  Ms  pawer  iiL,Beejapoie,^n&  from  the  jealonsy  of  any  of.  his 
faeotberswho  mig^t  ascend  the  imperial  throne.  For  this  pvrpoBe  he  had  placed 
in  his  service  the  Turanee  Moguls,  or  that  part  of  the  army  which  consisted  of 
the  Mogul  adventurers,  newly  arrived  from  Tartary,  and  distinguished  from 
those  who  had  been  bred  in  Hindustan.  The  chief  of  these  Mogois  was  Ghazee 
id^  dien  Khan,  a  man  of  great  years  and  experience ;  who  had  acquired  high 
refutation  and  influence  in  Deccan  during  the  wars  of  Aurungzebe.  The  light, 
iaoonsidenrte,  rash,  and  mconstant  character  of  KAm  Buksh  would  have  disco- 
vered to  a  less  discerning  mind  than  that  of  Ghazee  the  speedy  ruin  of  that 
pirinee's  hopes ;  he  therefore  listened  to  the  friendly  proposids  of  the  Emperor, 
and  was  qipointed  Suhahdar  of  Guzerat,  while  his  son  Cheen  KooUch  Khan,  a 
man  of  great  oelebrily  in  the  subsequent  history  of  India,  was  favourably 
leceived  at  Doart    Kim  Buksh  was  gradually  deserted  by  almost  all  his  fol- 


*  The  reign  of  Shah  Aulura  4s  idifeed  by  two  Persian  nobtemeo,  botb  odlempeMiy  wkk  the 
evenlSy^  Eradut  Khan,  (Mem.  p.  ll-*64>)  and  Golim  Hufisein  Khan^  Seer  Mutakhareen,  p« 
1—28. 

t  This  was  the  highest  office  in  an  Indian  govemmenty  and  seldom  bestowed,  unless  on  some 
great  emergency.    Scott,  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan,  p.  46. 

t  CUef  imymaster;  aaaflfesaS^mltrasfcanddii^       Ibid. 
VOL.  I.  4  G 
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Book  III.  loirers ;  bat  rushed  desperately  into  battle  near  Hyderabad  with  hot  nune  than. a 
^'*'""*>^''"*^  few  hundred  attendants.    He  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  not  till  he  received  a 
^''^'      mortal  wounds  of  which  he  died  the  same  eyening. 

The  Emperor  seemed  afraid  of  becoming,  like  his  fiitfaer,  entangled  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Deccanee  affian;  and  leaving  to  his  ofllo^rs  whatever  remamed  for 
the  isettling  of  those  newly  conquered  regions,  he  began  his  march  towards  the 
capital,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  rains.  Zulfeccar  Khan,  the  subahdar  of 
Deccan,  left  E^^ood  Khan  Punnee,  a  native  of  Deccan,  Ins  deputy ;  and  fidkiwed 
lus  mastei^  still  further  to  push  his  ambitious  designs. 

The  Emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Rajpoot  princes,  whose  disobedienoe 
had  been  provoked  by  the  religious  and  mischievous  war  kindled  against  them  jU 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe.  Ajeel  Sing,  the  successor  of  Jesswuivt 
Sing,  Raja  of  Odeypore ;  and  Jeysing,  the  successor  of  the  Rajah,  who  had 
rendered  himself,  famous  in  the  wars  of  Aurung2CJi)e,  had  formed  an  j^jiniu^^ 
cemented  by  marriage ;  and  without  profiessing  independence  of  the  Mogul 
power,  endeavoured  to  yield  a  yeiy  limited  obedience.  Some  unavaiMng 
measures  were  taken  to  reduce  them  tq  more  perfect  sulgedion.  But  a  new 
enemy,  whose  operations  began  to  be  serious  and  evt^n  £9nmdable>  rendered  it 
advisable  to  accept  for  the  present'  the  nominal  obedience  of  the.  R^poots. 

The  Seiks,  now  ravaging  the  province  of  Lahore  and  the  northern  paatt  of  the 
province  of  Delhi,  committing  outrages  cm  the  persons  of  the  Moslem,  infjamtf^ 
both  the  religious  and  political  indignation  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Qodriihs^  Thia 
people,  of  whom  the  history  is  curious,  were  advancing  rapidly  to.that  iUportR 
ande,  which  renders  them  at  present  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Hindustan. 
Their  origin  is  to  be  traced  badk  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  when'n 
odebrated  Dirvesh,  being  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the  son  of  a  giaitt 
merchant  of  the  Cshatrya  caste,  by  name  Nannuk,  brought  him  to  reside  in  his 
house,  and  instructed  him  in  the  sublime  doctrines  and  duties  of  Islanusm« 
Nannuk  aspired  beyond  the  merit  of  a  learner.  From  theological  vmtings 
which  he  perused,  he  selected,  as  he  went  cm,  sudi  doctrines,  expressions,  jaenti* 
ments,  as  captivated  his  fancy.  At:  length  his  selections  approached  to  the  mze 
ol  a  book ;  and  being  written  (it  is  said  with  elegance)  in  the  Puiyabee  dialect  cup 
language  of  the  country,  were  read  by  various!  persons,  and  admired.  The  fame 
of  Nannuk'S  book  was  diffiised.  He  gave  it  a  name,  Kirrunt  ;*  and,  by  d^^rees, 
the  votaries  of  Kirrunt  became  a  sect.  They  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
peculiar  garb  and  manners.  Which  resembled  those  of  the  Moslem  fisddrs.    They 

•  Sir  John  Malcolm  wiiles  it  Orantli.    Sketdi  of  die  Sikhs^  p^  25. 
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united  »  M  to  li^e  by  themselves  apart  ftom  the  other  inhabitants ;  and  formed  Chap.  W^ 
villages  or  communities,  called  SangutSy  in  which  some  one,  as  head  of  the  coub-  ^<— ^v^-— ^ 
munity,  always  presided  over  the  rest.  Naimiik  was  fdlowed  by  nine  success 
sors  in  the  <^Sce  of  <^e^  or  patriaitih  of  the  whole' sect ;  during  whose'  time  the 
Seiks  led  peaceable  and  inoffensive  Hves.  Tee^  Bahadur,  the  teiith  in  orddr^ 
Was  perpetually  fidlowed  by  a  large  multitude  of  the  'enthusiasts  of  the  sect ;  and 
united  himself  with  a  Mussulman  &kir  who  had  a  number  of  fdlowers'  approach- 
ing that  of  his  own.  To  subsist  so  numerous  a  body  of  idle  religionists,  the  ' 
neighbouring  districts  were  laid  under  contribution ;  and  the  saints,  having  tasted 
iSie  sweets^of  a  iilb  of  plunder  and  idleness,  pushed  their  depredations,*  and  became 
the  scourge  of  the  provinces.  Aurungzebe,  who  was  then  upon  the  throne^ 
commanded  the  governor  of  Lahore  to  seize  the  two  leaders  of  the  banditti ;  to 
banish  the  Mussulman  beyond  the  Indus  ;  and  to  ccmduct  the  Hindu  to  the  fort 
of  GuaHor ;  where  he  was  put  to  death.  The  bss  of  their  patriarch  was  fiir 
fimn  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  religious  flame  of  the  Seiks.  A  son  of  Te^ 
Bifliadur,  whose  fiEmuty  name  was  Govind,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  siipremaqrt 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Goorbo  Govind,  Gooroo  being  the  title 
bestowed  by  a  Hindu  on  his  idigious  instructor.  The  fiite  of  his  father  taught 
Um  audacity ;  he  instructed  his  followers,  thitherto  unarmed,  to  provide  them* 
telyes  with  we^xms  and  bones  5  divided  them'  into  troc^ ;  plaoad  them  under 
the  command  of  those  of  h|s  friends  in  whose  conduct  and  fidelity  he  confided ; 
jsiid  plundered  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  not,  however,  aUe  to 
withstand  the  troq»  of  the  province,  which  were  collected  to  oppose  him ;  his 
two  ftms  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  himself  fled  among^  the  A%hauns.    After 

a  time  he  came  back,  disguised  as  an  A%faaun  devotee ;  but  fiEiDing  into  mental 

•  •  ,  ... 

derangement,  was  succeeded  by  Banda,  one  of  ms  followers,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Gooroo  Govind,  and  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Moslems  for  the 
daughter  of  the  firther  and  sons  of  his  predecessor.  Td  the  robbeiy  and  plunder 
wBch  had  become  the  business  of  the  Seiks,  he  added  cruehy  and  murder.  The 
Moslem  lustorians  of  these  events  are  filled  with  horror  as  well  as  indignation  at  - 
the  cruellies  which  he  exercised  upon  the  fiiitiifiil  (to  them  alone,  it  seems,  did 
they  extend)  and  describe  as  one  of  the  most  sanguinaiy  of  monsters  the  man  whose 
actions,  had  infidels  been  the  sufferers,  and  a  Mussulman  the  actor,  they  might 
not,  perimps,  have  thought  -unworthy  of  applause.  It  was  this  Banda  whose 
enormities  ISiah  Aulum  hurried  bom  Deocan  to  intemif^  and  chastise.  The 
labels  (so  they  were  now  denominated)  deserted  Sfarfaind  upon,  the  s|iproach  of 
the  Emperor,  and  retired  to  Daber,  a  place  of  strength,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  principal  residence  of  the  Gooroo.    When  Daber  was  reduced 

4g« 
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Book  III.  io  the  last  extremitjr,  Banda^  vrifb  laa  principal  fotto/wws,  retitf^  to  tks  liKMBh 
^'^'T^CZT^  tiiiz»  during  the  mght    The  presence  of  tiieEmpdMir  flnispmdfid,  biitdid:Mil 
extinguish,  the  depredations  of  the  SeiksJ* 

Shah  'Aidum  had  ragned  fire  years,  counting  from  the  death  o£  Awrting^Bebe^ 
with  the  praise  of  great  humanity,  having  spilt. the  blood  of  no  rival  bult  in  the 
field,  and  treating  the  sons  of  his  rdbel  brothers  like  his  own ;  when  he  was 
siezed  with  a  violent  illness,  and  expired  siddeBly  in  his  camp,  neiur  Lnheie^  in 

the  year  1712. 

The  four  sons  of  Shah  Aulum,  eadi  with  his  satnyasd  retiuMKS^  were  in  the 
camp;  Moiz  addien  Khan,  the  eldest;  Azeem  Ooshaun,  the  second^  tb^&voo^ 
rite  of  his  father ;  Ruffeh  Ooshaun,  the  third;  and  Kojesteb  Akter,  the  youngesfc 
Of  all  the  Omrahs,  the  vizir  Monaim  Kiian  being  dead,  Zulfeccar  Khan  was  Iqr 
tar  the  most  powerful ;  and  doubted  not  to  placeonthe  numnidany  (rfihepsinoes 
whose  cause  he  should  espouse.  Azeem  Ooshatn,  who  had  in  the  camp  a  laigp 
treasure  of  his  own,  and  from  his  situatioQ  near  hb  fisith^  was  enabled  to  possess 
himself  of  aH  the  imperial  treasure  and  elfiacts,  assumed  the-sceptre  without  faesi> 
tation.  Zulfeccar  Khan  sent  to  him  a  confidential  messenger^  to  ask  if,  ia  that 
emeigiency,  he  could  render  him  any  swvice ;  and  recetvu^  a  cardesa  and 
disdainfrd  answer,  tock  his  resdution.  He  pttssed  to  the  camp  ai  Meia  adlHev^ 
and  fonned  or  confirmed  a  union  of  the  three  brothenM  who  i^ieed  to  (^peae 
Azeem  Ooshaiin,  and  afterwards  to  divide  the  atipiie.  Akzeem  Ooshaun,  lost 
the  fiivourafale  opportunity  of  attaddng  his  brothers  He  allowed  the  time  to  pasa; 
tiU  tiiey  made  their  prepMrations;  and  tiU  his  own  army,  becoming  uneaqr  and 
dispirited,  b^im  to  disperse.  When  the  inevitable  hour  arrived,  he  was  conquered 
without  much  difficulty,  and  <Msappeared  in  the  battle;  his  wounded  elephant,,  it 
is  supposed,  rushed  with  him  down  the  precipice  into  the  river^  where  botlLSuak 
to  appear  no  more. 

.  To  the  surviving  princes  it  remained  to  settle  the  partition  on  which  they  had 
agreed.;  but  Zulfeccar  Khan  had  other  designs.  TVhetbar  from  selfish  motives^ 
er  a  patriotic  dread  of  the  consequences  of  division ;  wfaeth^  because  tlui. 
prince  was  the  weakest*  and  might  be  governed,  or  the  oldest,  and  had  tba 

*  Goldm  Husseb,  (Seer  Mutakhareen,  i.  87-^93)  who  gives  a  pretty^  detailecL  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Seiks;  and  Scott,  (Hist,  of  Aurungzebe's  Succeasorsy  p.  142)  who  gives  an  abridged 
one,  agree  pretty  exactly  in  the  facts.  Eradut  Khan  (Mem.  p.  61)  describes  the  reduction  of 
]>Bber.  Seme  general  remarks  are  found  in  a  paper  of  Mr.  WilUns,  in  the  fitst  yot'of  tho 
Asiatic  Researches.  The  more  detailed  account  dP  Sur  John  Malcohn,  (Sketch  of  the  Sildia, 
p.  1—85,)  taken  from  Seik  authorities,  differs  widely  in  the  history  of  Nannuk ;  but  though  the 
inaccmrate  Persians  are  not  much  to  be  trusted,  the  &bling  Seiksy  making  every  thing  miraculoua 
in  the  origin  of  their  sect,  are  still  less. 
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tetter  titie^  the  Aseer  uLOmcah  xead^red  to  make  Moiz  ad  Dim  sole  Emperoiv  Ovap.  ISU 


tad  to  defieat  the  eiqpectatbnaaf  the  other  two.  By  Tarious  artifices^  creating 
aiflfSmiUMg  and  delay»  he  contrived  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  to 
Mok  ad  Dien.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of  Rojesteh  Akter^  and  he  prepared 
for  action;  but  the  night  before  the  projected  battle  a  fire  broke  out  in  his 
cam^  and  be  lost  the  greater  part  of  lus  ammunition*  He  and  his  son  fought  with 
gaUantry,  but  his  sddiers  deserted  during  the  engagement^  and  gave  an  easy 
Tictoiy  to  his  more  fi»tnnate  brother.  Ruffeh  Ooshaun  stood  aloof  durmg  thte 
action;  stffl  confidi^ in  the  fipiendship of  Zulfeccar  Khan»  and  rcserring  hiiiteelf 
to  fidl  upon  the  vichxr«  While  he  waited  with  impatienoe  fiHr  the  mormog^ 
faaTiiig  been  dianiaded  from  attaoiring  the  successfiiL  army  the^same  night,,  mtek 
ligeaoe  of  his  design  was.  carried  to  the  Ameer  ul  Oinrflh»  who  nuide  pcepar 
ntioiis  to  receive  him.  The  victory  was  not  a  moment  doubtful,  for  the  army 
of  the  prince  afanost  immediately  disporded^  and  he  was  siaitt,  fi^^ting  bravely 
amid  a  few  attendants^* 

Maiz  ad  Dien  wasi  {wodaimed  Emperar  with  the  titk  of  Jdiandar  Shah.  .  He  Jehandw 
possessed  not  abilities  to  redeem  the  weaknesses  bgr  wfai<^he  eiposed  himself  to 
Ihe  distyprobafcion  of  his  peqde ;  and  his  govemment  and  pemoa  fefi  isle  emfr 
tsmpt;  He  was  governed  by  a  coneubine,  who  had.  bdbonged  tothe.-  degradedaad 
iaqiore  pnrfbasbn  <tf  pubUcdmioers,  and  shed  in&nqr  upon,  the  unn^wslih  mham 
she  was  joined..  The  favcars  of  the  crown  were  slunreKed  npou.  themeaa  nit^ 
tions^  and  ancieat  csmpaaiona  of  Lall  Koor  (such  was  the  name  of  the  miaferess)^ 
who  did  not  ahmys  enjoy  them  with  moderation.  Tht  Empsiar,  who- loved  Ae 
joBity  of  debauch^  exposed  himsdf  about  the  city  in  company  with  Latt  Kixir 
and  her  ftnrourites,  in  sftaatiaoa  where  dignity  was  apt  to  be  ksU  The  nohfes 
were  offimded^  because  a  new  set  of  &vourites  intescepted-  the  rays  of  imperial 
fisronr ;  and  the  people  were  disgusted  at  the  sight  (tf  vices  ia  thrir  sovereign^ 
whidsshed  degiadatjon  on  the  meanest  oi  themsdves. 

Jehandar  Shalt  wa» from  these  causes  iH, prepared  tomnet  the  storm  whack 
shortly  aft»  he  was  samoKmed  to  fiu^e.  When  Asdm  Ooshaun  maidied  fiiom 
Ben^  to  assist  his  fiithsr  ia  the  struggle  for  the  crown,  he  left  bdnnd  him  his 
son  Ferdcsere.  Upon  the  defeat  of  A^im  Oosbaon^  and  the  elevation  of  Je* 
handar  Sbah^  it  became  necessary  for  Feroksere  to  think  eithisr  of  flight  or  of 

*  Eradut  Khaat  (Memou%  p.  65--e7,)  and  Golam  Huwein  Khan,.  (Seer  ^futakbareen,  L 
2S— 869)  agree  in  the  general  points  of  this  struggle  for  the  crown ;  the  former  describing  it  like 
an  eye-witness,  but  not  a  very  curious  one ;  the  other  from  report  merelyi  but  not  without  dili* 
genoe  and  criticiBBL 
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Book  III.  resdstanoe.  There  were  two  brothers,  AbdooUa  ILhan,  atid  Hussim  Khan,  of  the 
^""Ti^CT^^  high  buih  of  Syeds,  or  4esceiida]its  of  the  prophet,  :who  had  distinguiahed 
themselves  in  the  service  of  Azim  Shah,  and  having  afterwards  attached  them-* 
sdves  to  Azim  Ooshaun  were  hj  him  appointed,  the  one.  to  the  government  .of 
Allahabad ;  the  other,  to  that  of  Bahar.  Feroksere  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
support  of  these  brothers,  whose  talents  were  powerfiil,  and  tiieir  reputation 
high.  The  counsels  of  Jehandar  were  divided  The  powers  and  services  of 
Zudfeccar  Khan  were  eclipsed  by  the  fgtvour  of  Kokultash  Eiian,  the  foster 
brofher  of  the  Emperor.  The  talenta  of  Kokultash  were  unequal  to  the  conduct 
of  any  important  affair.  The  abilities  of  Zulfeccar  were  restrained,  and  his 
ardour  cooled,  by  the  success  with  which  Kokidtash  thwarted  his  designs. 
Neither  wished  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  which,  compelling  him  to 
quit  the  Emperor,  left  the  imperial  power  in  the  hands  of  his  rivaL  '  Time  was 
consumed  during  these  intrigues.  In  the .  end,  Aiz  ad  Dien,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor,  and  with  him,  for  his  guide,  a  relation  of  the  foster  brother,  .a 
'  man  without  talents  or  experience,  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  Feroksere. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Cudjwa,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Corah,  where  Aurung- 
zebe  and  Sujah  had  formerly  engaged.  But  the  conductor  ci  Aiz  ad  Di^i  fled 
with  him  during  the  night  which  was  expected  to  precede  the  battle ;  upoia 
which  the  army  either  dispersed  or  joined  Feroksere.  By  an  advice  of  Syed 
AbdooUa,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  Feroksere  halted  for  several  dayisf, 
instead  of  rapidly  improving  his  advanta^.  Jehandar  Shah  had  now  to  put 
life  and  empire  upon  the  fiEtte  of  a  battle.  All  that  could  be  assembled  of  the 
imperial  forces  marched  towards  Agra,  vrith  the  Emperor  himself  at  their  hiad 
Feroksere  also  arrived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer,  and  the  two  armies 
faced  one  another  for  seyeral  days.  At  last  Feroksere  unexpectedly  crossed  die 
river  in  the  night ;  and.  battle  was  joined  the  following  day.  The  line  of  the 
imperial  army  was  soon  broken,  and  confusion  ensued  Zulfeccar  Khan,  indeed^ 
fought  with  a  gallantry  not  unworthy  of  his  former  renown,  and  kept  the  field 
when  he  and  his  followers  remained  alone.  Not  despairing  to  rally  the  army, 
and  renew  the  action  on  the  fcdiowing  day,  he  dispatched  messengers  in  aQ 
directions,  but  in  vain,  to  ^earch  for  the  Emperor  during  the  night.  That  un* 
happy  prince  had  taken  the  road  in  disguise  toward  Delhi,  of  which  Assud 
Khan,  the  &ther  of  Zulfeccar,  was  governor.  After  intelligence  of  his  arrival^ 
the  friends  of  the  late  Azim  Ooshaun  surrounded  his  palace,  and  demanded  the 
custody  of  his  person.  To  quiet  theb  damours,  or  to  laj  a  foundation  of  merit 
with  the  future  sovereign,  Assud  Khan  placed  him  in  confinement ;  and  wrote  to 
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Tetoksete  that  he  waited  for  his  commands  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner.  .  So  gru-  Chap.  IV. 
eious  an  answer  was  received,  as  dissipated  the  fears  of  Assud  Khan,  and  enabled  TT^CT*"^ 
him  to  prevail  upon  his  son,  who  had  arrived  at  Delhi,  to  trust  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Feroksere.  The  credulity  of  Zulfeccar  deceived  him ;  for  he  might 
have  escaped  to  his  govenunent  of  I)icx»n,  where  his  talents  would  have  enabled 
lum  to  set  the  imperial  power  at  defiance.  He  was  strangled  bj  order  of 
Feroksere,  and  his  dead  body  was  exposed  about  the  streets  of  Delhi,  at  the 
same  time  with  liiat  of  his  master  Jehandar  Shah.* 

Feroksere  began  his  reign  in  the  yearlTlS*  with  the  usual  performances  Ferokson. 
of  an  Oriental  despot ;  that  is,  the  murder  of  all  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
apjprchension.  After  this,  the  two  Syeds,  to  whom  he  owed  both  his  life 
and  his  throne,  were  elevated ;  Hussuh  to  the  post  of  Bukshi,  or  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  with  the  title  of  Ameer  ul  Omrah ;  and  Abdoolla  to  tiiat  of  Vizir, 
With  tiie  title  ci  Koottub  al  Mulk,  or  axis  of  the  state.  Cheen  Koolich 
Ehan,  the  son  of  Gszee  ad  Dien  Khan,  who  was  chief  of  the  Tooranee  Moguls 
in  the  Deccan  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  was  known  to  have  lived  on 
adverseterms  with  Zulfeccar  ELhan ;  and  by  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  by  the  * 
weight  which  was  attached  to  his  reputation  finr  talents,  and  his  connexion  with 
tfie  Tooranee  lords,  was  riecommended  to  the  attention  of  the  new  government. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  regencj  or  subahdarry  of  Deccan,  and  decorated  with 
the  title  of  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  or  composer  of  the  state ;  a  common  title,  which 
he  rendered  remarkable,  in  the  modem  history  of  India,  by  transmitting  it  to 
Ids  posterity,  and  along  with  it  a  kingdom,  in  that  very  r^on  which  he  was 
now  sent,  and  but  for  a  little  time,  to  superintend. 

Feroksere  was  a  weak  prince,  governed  by  fiivourites.  The  two  Syeds  had 
laid  such  obligations  upon  their  sovereign,  and  possessed  such  power,  chiefly  from 
the  inconsiderate  cruelty  of  Feroksere,  who  had  killed  Zulfeccar  and  others  by 
whom  they  might  have  been  restrained,  that  they  could  brook  neither  rival  nor 
partner  in  disposing  of  the  state.  Thar  diains  soon  became  heavy  on  Feroksere. 
Aware  of  hb  impatience,  they  made  such  efforts  to  render  themselves  secure 
against  the  effects  of  his  malice  as  embroiled  the  state  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign. 

*  The  Memoirs  of  Eradat  Khaa  finish  with  the  reign  of  Jehandar  Shah.  He  describes  the 
soenes  with  the  knoifrledge  of  an  eye-witness,  but  with  little  favour  to  Jehandar  Shah  or  Zol* 
feccar,  the  victinis  of  the  severity  or  cruelty  of  the  prince  under  whom  he  wrote,  and  whom  it 
was  adviseable  not  to  offend.  Golam  Houssein  is  more  candid  and  more  discerning*  Seer  Mu- 
takhafeen,  L  42—63. 
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BookIH  The  first  o£  the  contriyances  of  Emir  Jamla  (this  was  the  name  of  the 
finrourite,  a  man  who  had  formerty  been  cauzy  at  Dacca»)  was  to  separate  the 
farbthers,  under  the  pretence  of  honom^Ue  employment.  The  Rajah  Ajeet  Sing^ 
Whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  Jesswmit  Sing,  in  that 
district  or  division  of  Rajpootana  whidi  was  known  by  the  name  of  Marwar  or 
Ithatore,  abd  of  which  Chitore  and  Odeypore  had  been  suooessively  the  c^iital^ 
had  stood  out  against  the  operations  of  Aurungzebe,  and  remained  in  a  state 
little  short  of  independence,  during  the  reigns  of  Shah  Auhmi  and  Jdiandac 
Shah.  Hnssun,  the -Ameer  al  Qmrah,  was  required  to  tmdertake  the  re- 
duction of  the  rebellious  Hindu.  He  marched  with  so  great  a  force  that  the 
Rajah  deemed  it  better  to  yield  than  contend ;  and  though  he  receiiwd  private 
encouragements  from  the  comrt,  where  he  was  assured  that  opporikion  would  be 
gratefully  eonsidered,  he  conduded  an  agreement  with  Husauni  impatieat  to 
return  to  the  capital,  where  his  brother^s  letters  assured  him»  that  designs  wtn 
ripening  for  their  common  destruction. 

Though  AbdooUa,  the  V izur,  had  talents  and  oltor  emiaeot  qualities,  he  was 
so  addicted  to  women  and  oAer  pleasures,  that  he lu^glected  business ;  ^ndlet 
the  affairs  of  his  high  oflSce  devolve  into  subordinate  hands,  whoset  miamaDajgie- 
ihent  shed  discredit  and  ifmpopularity  on  himself.  His  enemies  thct^m  «a- 
joyed.  advantages,  wbidi  in  the  afaseoce  of  his  brother  they  ware  efl|;er  to  im- 
prove. Upon  the  return  of  Hussua  from  Marwar,  he  demanded  ^  ffgraejr 
of  Deoean,  with  a  view  to  govern  it  by  deputy,  and  remain  at  court ;  'and  he 
received^the  appointment,  in  expectation  of  his  being  catted  to  that  digftmA  pro- 
vince by  the  duties  of  his  trust.  When  it  was  found,  at  last,  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  depart  for  Deccan,  the  misunderstanding  between  the  court  and  the 
brothers  became  public  and  undisgrnsed.  -  They  ibri^ove  attendance  :upon  .ib6 
Enqieror ;  assembled  their  fclbwem,  and  ihrtified  themsdves  in  theii*  pahices ; 
vrhile  the  weak  and  timid  Feroksere,  who  desired  without  dariiig  to  :atleai|»t 
their  destruction,  formed  and  abandoned  twenty  resolutions  in  a  day.  ASUr  a 
period  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by  mediation  of  the 
empress^mother^  who  was  favourable  to  the  Syeds,  and  by  whom,  itis^aaid,  thaik 
intelligence  was  sometimes  conveyed  to  them  of  the  plots  by  which  their  :£fe9 
were  essayed.  The  agreement  was,  that  Meer  Jumla,  being  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Bahar,  should  depart  for  that  provinoe  at  the  same  tha6  tfaUt  the 
Ameer  al  Omrah  should  proceed  to  Deccan.* 

*  Before  the  departure  of  Hussun,  the  marriage  of  the  Emperw  was  cdehrated  nidi  .the 
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HiiflBUn  told  the  Emperor,  that  if  mischief  were  aimed  at^  his  brother,  he  Chay.  IV. 
would  in  twenty  days  be  in  the  capital  fiom  Deccan.  The  first  danger,  how-  ^""T^C"^ 
ever,  regarded  Umseltfl  Daood  Khan  Punnee,  the  Afghaun,  who  had  been  left 
deputy  by  Zul&ccar,  and  obtained  the  province  of  Guzerat,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Nizam  al  Mulk  to  the  regency  of  Deccan,  was  ordered  to  Boorahan- 
faref  ostensibly  to  wait  upon  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  and  receive  his  com- 
mands ;  but  with  secret  instructions  to  assail  the  Syed  and  cut  him  ofil  Great 
expectations  were  entertained  of  the  A%haun,  who,  being  a  man  of  prodigious 
lodily  strength,  great  courage,  and  not  devoid  of  conduct,  had  riisen  to  the 
highest  repute  as  a  warrior.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  a  Mahratta  chief,  named  Neemajee  Smdia,  who  had  been  taken 
into  the  imperial  service  by  Shah  Aulum,  honoured  with  a  high  rank,  and  gifted 
with  several  jagheers  in  the  vidnity  of  Aurungabad  Hu3sun  had  a  severe 
conflict  to  sustain ;  and  had  not  a  matchlock  ball  struck  Diaood,  at  the  moment 
when  the  advantage  seemed  hastening  to  his  side,  the  day  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  fortune  of  the  brothers.  When  the  Emperor  heard  of  the  failure  of  his'  pro- 
ject, he  could  not,  even  in  the  presence  of  Abdoblla,  suppress  his  chagrin ;  and 
dbserved  that  Daodd  was  a  brave  man  unworthily  used.  AbdooUa  replied,  that 
if  his  brother  had  fidlen,  the  victim  of  perfidy,  tlie  imperial  mind  would  have  ex- 
perienced m<»re  agreeaMe  sensations. 

About  this  time  Bainda,  the  patriarch  and  captain  of  the  Seiks,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  He  soon  collected  his  followers^  who  had  oiily  been  dis- 
persed by  Shah  Aidum ;  and  ^read  more  widely  his  depredations  and  authority 
tn  the  contiguous  prdvinces.  The  Subahdar  of  Lahore  was  sent  against  him, 
riiortly  after  the  accession  of  Feroksere ;  but  was  defeated  with  gieat  slaughter. 
^The  Fpgedar,  or  military  and  judkdal  chief  of  Sirhind,  was  next  commanded  to 
take  tiie  fidd;  but  was  assassinated  in  his  tent,  by  a  Seik,  spedaUy  com- 
musioned  for  that  purpose.  The  governor  of  Cashmere  was  then  removed  to 
the  government  <tf  Lahore,  and  appointed  to  act  against  the  heretics  or  infiddsi 

daughter  of  Maharaja  Ajeet  Sing,  stipulated  for,  in  the  conditions  lately  imposed  by  Hossun 
upon  the  Rajah.  She  had  been  conyreyeA  from  her  father^s  palace  to  tiiat  of  Hussun,  ftvher 
adopted  father,  who  graced  her  nuptials  with  a  magnificence  which  surpassed  all  that  hitherto  had 
been  seen  in  Hindustan. 

An  indisposition  of  the  Enq>eror,  rather  inconyenient  at  the  time  of  a  marriage,  cured  by  a 
medical  genUeman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  obtaining  the  first 
phirmaun  of  free  trade,  for  the  East  India  Company.  Scott's  Successors  of  Aurungzebe,  p.  1S9. 
oee  ii.  19. 
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Book  III.  tnth  a  great  army.    After  many  severe  engagements,  Banda  was  driven  to  Mek 

"^  T*^  refuge  in  a  fort ;  where  famine  at  last  compelled  him  to  surrender.  Great  cruelty 

was  exercised  upon  his  followers ;   and  he  himself  was  carried  to  the  capital* 

where  he  was  ignominiously  exposed^  and  afterwards  put  to. death  by  torture.     ^ 

It  would  be  useless  and  disgusting  to  describe  the  scenes  to  which  the  hatred 

of  the  Emperor  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Vizir  gave  birth  in  the  capitaL    When 

the  Ameer  al  Omrah  arrived  in  Deccan,  he  found  the  power  of  the  Mahratta^ 

arrived  at  a  height  which  was  not  only  oppressive  to  the  provinces  but  formida*. 

ble  to  the  imperial  throne.     Sahoo  Rajah,  or  Sahogee  the  son  of  Sambagee,  had 

succeeded  to  the  authority  of  his  fother  and  grandfather,  as  head  of  the  Mah-*. 

rattas,  and  had,  during  the  distractions  in  the  Mogul  empire,  experienced  little 

resistance  in  extending  the  sphere  of  .his  domination  and  exactions.    Towards 

the  close  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  widow  of  Rama,  the  brother  of  Samr 

bagee,  who  during  the  minority  of  Sahogee  enjoyed  a  temporary  authority^  had 

'offered  to  put  a  stop  to  all  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas  under  which 

the  imperial  provinces  in  Deccan  so  crueUy  suffered,  on  OHiditian  of  receiving 

a  tenth  part,  which  they  call  Deesmukkee,  of  the  revenues  of  the  six  provinces 

which  compose  the  viceroyalty  of  Deccan.     The  pride  of  Aurungzebe  irevolted 

at  the  humiliating  condition ;  and  the  offer  was  rejected  with  scorn.    Dapodl 

Khan  Punnee,  however,   who  governed  the  country,   as  deputy  of  Zulfeccan 

during  the  reigns  of  Shah  Aulum  and  Jehandar,  and  who  cultivated  the  friepd- 

ship  rather  than  the  enmity  of  the  Mahrattas,  agreed  to  purchase  deUveranc^ 

from  their  incursions  by  the  payment  of  even  the  diout,  or  fourth  part  of  the 

revenues  of  the  Deccanee  provinces,  reserving  only  such  districts  as  were  held  in 

jagheer  by  any  princes  of  the  Uood  royal,  and  excluding  the  Mahrattas  from  the 

collection,  which  was  to  be  performed  by  his  own  officers  alone.    Upon  the  ar-. 

rival  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  as  Viceroy  of  Deccan,  the  chout  gave  rise  to  dispute 

and  hostilities ;  in  which  the  Viceroy  gained  a  battje,  and  might  have  furth^er 

checked  the  pretensions  of  the  freebooters,  had  he  not  been  recalled,  after  enjoyh 

ing  the  government  one  year  and  some  months.    The  Ameer  al  Omrah  sent  a 

force  to  dislodge  a  Mahratta  chief  who  had  established  a  chain  of  mud  forts 

along  the  road  from  Surat  to  Boorahanpore ;  and  by  means  of  them  plundered 

or  levied  a  tax  upon  the  merchants  who  trafficked  between  the  two  cities.     The 

commander  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  the  wily  Mahratta  into  a  place  of 

difficulty ;  where  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  lost  their  lives.     A  still 

stronger  force  was  sent  to  dislodge  the  plunderer ;  who  declined  an  action ;  and 

was  followed  by  the  imperial  general  as  far  as  Sattara,  the  residence  of  Sahoge^. 
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But  before  Sattark  was  be^eged,  the  Ameer  al  Otnrah,  understanding  that  Chap.  IV. 
danger  was  increasing  at  Delhi,  and  that  even  Sahogee  had  received  encourage-  ^^CT*^ 
ment  firom  the  Emperor  to  effect  his  destruction,  resolved,  on  anj  terms,  to  free 
jiimself  from  the  difficulties  and  embarrassment  of  a  Mahratta  war.  He  not  only 
^granted  the  chout,  but  he  added  to  it  the  deesmukkee ;  nay,  admitted  the 
Mahratta;  agents,  with  a  respectable  force  at  Aurungabad,  to  perform  the  collec* 
tion  of  thdr  own  portion  of  the  taxes.  The  provinces  were  thus  freed  from  the 
ravages  of  military  incursion ;  but  the  people  were  oppressed  by  three  sets  of 
(exactors,'  one  for  the  imperial  revenue,  one  for  the  chout,  and  another  for  the 
deesmukkee. 

Meanwhile  a  new  favourite  had  risen  at  court,  recommended  to  the  Emperof 
by  a  double  tie,  a  fellowship  in  disreputable  pleasures,  ^nd  promises  to  cut  off  the 
Syeds  without  the  danger  of  a  contest.  By  his  advice,  the  most  powerful  cfaiefi 
in  the  empire  were  invited  to  court ;  Nizam  al  Mulk,  from  his  government  of 
Mor&dabad ;  Sirbullund  Khan,  from  that  of  Patna ;  and  the  Rajpoot^princes, 
Jeysingof  Ambere  or  Jagenagur;  and,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  Ajeet 
Sing  of  Bhatore.  Had  these  chie&  perceived  a  prospect  of  sharing  among  them- 
selves the  grand  posts  of  the  empire,  they  would  have  undertaken  the  destruction 
of  the  Syeds ;  but  they  found  the  despicable  Feroksere  so  infatuated  with  his 
im worthy  favourite,  that  he  alone  was  destined  to  be  the  organ  of  power.  Ajeet 
Sng,  perceiving  the  miserable  state  of  the  imperial  councils,  lost  no  titne  in 
uniting  himself  with  the  Vizir. 

The  increasing  violence  of  the  councils  pursued  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Syeds,  and  the  union  iniiich  the  removal  of  the  favourite*  would  suffice  to  form 
against  them,  of  so  many  powerful  chiefs,  induced  AbdooUa  to  summon  his 
brother  from  Deccan,  and  to  meditate  a  decisive  step.  No  sooner  did  the 
Emperor  hear  that  Hussun  was  in  motion,  than,  struck  with  apprehension, 
he  solicited  reconciliation  with  the  Vizir.  They  exchanged  turbans,  and  vows  of 
fidelity,  which  were  equally  sincere  on  both  sides.  A  messenger  of  rank  was- 
dispatched  towards  Hussun,  to  declare  the  reinstatement  of  his  family  in  the 
plenitude  of  imperial  favour ;  while  Hussun,  giving  up  to  the  Mahrattas  stich 
forts  as  he  could  not  garrison,  proceeded  to  the  capital  with  an  army,  of  which* 
ten  thousand  were  Mahrattas ;  attended  by  a  youth,  whom  he  received  from 
Sahogee  as  a  son  of  Sultan  Akbar,  and  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a 
grandson  of  Aulumgir,  and  a  competitor  for  the  imperial  throne.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Vizir  had  found  little  difficulty  in  detaching  from  the  hopeless  cause  of 
the  Emperor,  Nizam  al  Mulk,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  intended  conspiracy. 
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Ruffeh  al 
Dirjaut. 


Book  IIL  Jeysiog  alone  adhered  to  Feroksere,  advising  him  to  take  the  fiddin  peiSQii,  und^ 
by  the  weight  of  the  imperial  name,  bear  down  the  cause  of  i^ebels  and  teBitQr& 
The  pride  and  the  resentments  of  Feroksere  made  him  incline  to  violent  measuxes 
during  one  moment ;  his  fear^  and  pusillanimity  made  him  incline  to  submissiTe 
measures  the  next.  After  an  interval,  during  which  these  passions  videntlj 
alternated  in  his  breast,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Syeds,  and 
submitted  to  all  their  demands.  It  i3  not  certain  that  they  meant  to  depose  him; 
but  during  these  violent  proceedings,  tumults  arose  in  the  dty ;  Feroksece  shut 
himself  up  in  the  women's  apartments,  and  refused  to  come  out ;  his  friends  and 
servants  took  arms ;  the  commotions  became  alarming,  and  a  moment  m%ht  be 
prpductive  of  fatal  events.  After  repeated  enjtreaties,  the,  Yizir  was  at  last 
compelled  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  secret  apartments ;  Feroksere  was  dragged 
forth,  and.  put  in  confinement ;  Ruffeh  al  Dirjaut,  son  of  Ruffeh  al  Ruddec,  a 
grandson  of  Aurungzebe  by  a  daughter  of  Akbar,  was  taken  front  among  the 
confined,  princes,  and  ^^ted  on  the.  throne ;  his  accession  was  announced,  by  the 
sound  of  the  nobujl^  and  firing  of.  cannon ;  and,  in  a  few  haurs^  the  commotions^ 
which  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  the  dty,  gave  place  to  tranquillity  and  order* 

Feroksere  was.rathei:  iRore  than  six  years  on  the  throne.  His  successor  wasi 
labouripg  under  a  consumption,  and  died  in  five  months  after  his  esLaltation^ 
During  this  interval,  Feroksere  suffered  a  violent,  death,  but  whether  at  his  own 
hand,  or  that  of  the  brothers,  is  variously  affirmed.  Ibtcept  in  the  palace,  the 
offices  of  which  were  filled  entirely  with  the  creatureft  of  the  Syeds,  the  different 
functionaries  of  the  state  were  confirmed  in  their  situations.  Nizam  al  Mulk, 
who  liked  not  the  complexion,  of  the  times,  desired  leave  to  retire ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  government  of  Malwa. 

Ruffi^  al  Dowlah,  the. younger  brother  of  Ruffeh  al  Dirjaut,  was  chosen  to 
supply  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  But  the  Governor  of  the  citadel  of  Agra  had 
under  his  charge  a  wn  of  Akbar,  the  youngest  son  of  Aulumgir ;  and,  in  hope^ 
of  being  joined  by  othey  lords«  inimical. to  the  Syeds,  as  well  as  by  Jeysing,  who, 
through  influence  of  the  brothers,  had  been  dismissed  to  his  own  country  before 
the  dethronement  of  Feroksere,  proclaimed  the  son  of  Akbar,  ELing.  The  Syeds 
left  no  time  for  the^  di3affected  to  combine ;  and  the  Governor,  finding  his  under- 
taking desperate,  put  an  end  to  his  life..  The,  sickly  youth,  who  this  time  also 
was  placed  upon  the  throne,  followed  his  predecessor  in  three  months.  Rooshun^ 
Akter,  a  son  of  ^ojesteh  Akter,  the  youngest  son  of  Shah  Aulum,  was  the 
Prince  who  now  was  taken  to  fill  the  dangerous  throne. 

Mahomed  Shah  (that  was  the  name  which  the  new  sovereign  adopted)  begao^ 
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V 

iiis  idgii  in  the  year  17SQ.  He  was  in  his sev^enteenth  year ;  had  been  dmfin^  Chap.IV. 
along  with  his  mother^  a^  woman  of  judgment  and  prudence,  firom  the  beginning  ^^"^^^^'^ 
of  therdgn  of  Jehandar  Shah,  and  reared  by  her  in  great  silence  and  obscurity. 

The  Syeds  were  now  deprived  of  all  grounds  of  jealousy  and  resentment  towanh 
the  throne  ;•  for  the  Empress-mother  advised,  and  the  Emperor  practised  the 
most  perfect  submission  to  their  wilL  But  among  the  great  lords  of  the  empiie 
were  sooaue,  who  behdd  not  their  triiunpdis  and  power,  without  envy  and  hatred. 
The  Governor  of  Allahabad  hdd  been  guilty  of  some  marks  of  disrespect 
Shortly  i^ler  the  accession  of  Mahomed^  Hussim  marched  to  chastise  him.  The 
Governor  died  while  Hussun  was  yet  upon  the  mardi ;  and  his  nephew,,  diough 
he  stood  upon  the  defensive,  offered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  provided  Rajah  Ruttua 
Chund,  the  &mous  Duan  of  the  Vizir,  were  sent  to  n^odate  the  terms  of  his 
submission.  The  difficulty*  of  besieging  Allahabad,  strongly  defended  by  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  which  meet  under  its  walls,  allayed  in  the  bosom  of 
Hussun,  the  thirst  of  revec^  He  listened  to  the  proposition  of  the  nqihew, 
and  gave  him.  the  government  of  Oude,  in  exdiange  for  that  which  his  unde  had 
enjoyed. 

Mahomed  Ameen  Ehan^  one  of  the  Tooranee  Omrahs,  remaining  at  court, 
began  to  ex.dte  the  suspidons  of  the  Syeds ;  but  Nizam  al  Mulk.  soon  became 
the  piindpal  object  of  their  attention  and  fears*  Upon  taking  possession  of  his 
got^mment  of  Malwa,  be  found  the  province,  owing  to  the  late  distractions  of 
the  empire,  overrun  with  disorder ;  the  Zemindars  aiming  at  independenoe,  and 
the  people  either  become  robbers  themsdves,  or  suffering  fitnn  bands  of  robbers, 
who  plundered  the  countiy  with  impunity.  The  vigorous  operations  demanded 
for  the  suppression  of  these  enormities,  justified  the  Nizam  in  raising  and  main- 
taining  troqis ;  in  providing  his  garrisons ;  in  adopting  all  the  measures,  in  diort^ 
which  were  best  calculated  to  strengthen  his  position.  The  Syeds  were  not  dow 
in  discerning  that  these  preparations  looked  beyond  the  defence  of  a  province. 
Policy  required  the  removal  of  the  Niz^.  The  most  respectful  intimations 
were  conveyed  to  him,  that  as  Malwa  lay  half  way  between  Deocan  and  the 
ciqdtal,  it  was  pointed  out  as  peculiarly  convenient  to.fprm  the  place  of  residence 
£x  the  Ameer  al  Omrah,  who,  from  that  station,  could  both  superintend  his 
viceroyalily  in  Deccan,  and  watbh  the  operations,  of  the  court :  and  four  Subahs 
were  pointed  out  to  Nizam  al  Mulk ;  Multan,  Gandesh,  Agra,  and  AUdiabad; 
of  which  he  was  invited  to  make  his  election  in  exdiange.  Policy  mig^t  counsd 
the  non-compliance  of  the  Nizam ;  but  pride  and  vanity  counselled  an  insolent 
rqily,  which  predpitated  hostilities  on  both  sides.    The  brothers  sent  an  amry 
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Book  III.  against  Malwa.  The  Nizam  resolved  to  take  p<)saession  of  Deccan.  He  crossed 
j^  '  *  the  Nerbudda ;  got,  through  bribery,  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of'Aser^ 
and  the  city  of  Boorahanpore ;  was  joined  by  Eiwuz  Khan,  Subahdar  of  Berar, 
his  relation ;  by  a  Mahratta  chief,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Sahogee ;  and,  by  a 
variety  of  Zemindars.  He  encountered  and  defeated  the  army  which  the 
brothers  had  sent  to  oppose  him ;  conquered,  and  slew  in  battle  the  Governor 
of  Aurungabad,  who  marched  out  to  meet  him;  and  remained  without  a  rival 
.in  Deccan.  The  Governor  of  Dowlatabad  held  out ;  but  the  Governor  of  Hyde* 
Tabad  joined  him  with  7000  horse.  In  addition  to  all  these  fortunate  events,  he 
was  encouraged  by  messages  from  the  court,  from  Mahomed  Ameen  Khan,  and 
from  the  Emperor  himself^  that  his  opposition  to  the  Syeds  should  meet  with  their 
support. 

The  brothers  wavered ;  and  permitted  time  to  be  lost.  Ruttun  Chund  recom<> 
mended,  what  was  probably  wise,  to  gain  Nizam  al  Mulk  by  resigning  to  him 
Deccan ;  and,  with  vigilance,  to  guard  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Pride  rejected 
this  proposal.  It  was  at  last  determined,  that  Hussiin,  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor,  should  proceed  with  a  great  army  to  Deccan,  while  AbdooUa  should 
remain  to  guard  the  capital  The^troops  were  assembled ;  the  march  began ;  and 
had  continued  during  four  or  five  days,  when  Mahomed  Ameen  Khan  conceived 
his  [dan  to  be  ripe  for  execution.  He  had  associated  with  himself  Saadut  Khan^ 
afterwards  Nabob  of  Oude,  progenit(»r  of  the  now  reigiting  family  ;  and  another 
desperado,  named  Hyder  Khan,  in  a  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  of  the  Emperor, 
to  assassinate  the  Ameer  al  Omrah.  The  lot  fell  upon  Hyder  to  strike  the  blow. 
Hussun,  who  received  a  mortal  stab,  had  strength  to  cry,  'VKill  the  Emperor  I** 
but  the  conspirators  had  taken  measures  for  his  protection ;  and,  though  the 
nephew  of  the  deceased  armed  his  foUowers,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  to  the 
Emperor,  he  was  overpowered  and  slain,  while  his  tents  were  plundered  by  the 
followers  of  the  camp. 

The  dismal  news  was  speedily  conveyed  to  AbdooUa,  who  was  on  his  march 
to  Delhi.  He  advanced  to  that  city ;  took  one  of  the  remaining  princes,  and 
proclaimed  him  Emperor ;  found  still  the  means  to  assemble  a  large  army,  and 
marched  out  to  oppose  Mahomed.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Shahpore ;  but 
the  Vizir  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Emperor,  after  little  mote 
than  a  year  of  tutelage,  entered  his  capital  in  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  was 
hailed,  as  if  it  had  been  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  weakness  of  Mahomed  Sfaah*s  administration,  whose  time  was  devoted  to 
pleasure;,  and  his  mind  without  discernment  and  force,  was  soon  felt  in  the  pro> 
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vinces.    The  Rajah,  Ajeet  Sin^,  with  a  view  to  bind  him  to  the  cause  of  Chap.  IV. 
Mahomed,  had,  through  the  hands  of  the  Empress-mother,  at  the  time  of  the  i^^J^^^^TTlf^ 
accession,  received  a  firmaun  appointing  him  Governor  of  Guzerat  and  Ajmere 
during  life.     The  grant  was  now  revoked,  and  Ajeet  Sing  rebelled.     After  some 
Tain  demonstrations  of  resentment,  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  submit  to  conces- 
sions and  indulgence. 

.  The  A%hauns  about  Peshawir  rose  in  arms ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
jnent,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  son  of  the  Governor  of  the  province. 

These,  and  other  disorders,  were  expected  to  be  redressed  upon  the  arrival  of 
Nizam  al  Mulk,  who  was  invited  from  Deccan  to  receive  the  office  of  Vizir^ 
He  earnestly  exhorted  the  Emperor  to  apply  his  own  mind  to  affairs,  and  to 
inflise  vigour  into  government,  now  relaxed  and  dissolving  through  negligence 
and  corruption.  But  the  pleasantries  of  his  gay  companions,  who  turned  the 
person  and  the  counsels  of  the  old  and  rigid  Vizir  into  ridicule,  were  more 
agreeable  to  the  enervated  mind  of  Mahomed ;  and  the  Nizam,  in  disgust,  under 
pretence  of  coercing  a  refractory  Governor  in  Guzerat,  withdrew  from  the  capitaL 
Saadot  Klian  was  about  the  same  time  appointed  Subahdar  of  Oude» 

The  Nizam,  having  reduced  to  his  obedience  the'  province  of  Guzerat,  and 
takai  possession  of  Malwa,  which  wad  also  added  to  his  extensive  government* 
paid  another  visit  to  the  capital,  where  he  found  the  temper  of  administration  as 
careless  and  dissolute  as  brfore.  Despairing,  or  careless  of  a  remedy,  and  boding 
nothing  but  evil,  he  only  thought  of  securing  himself  in  his  extensive  dominions ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  excursion,  left  the  capital  without  leave,  and 
pursued  his  march  to  Deccan.  The  Emperor,  who  now  both  hated  and  feared 
him,  dispatched  a  private  message  to  the  Governor  of  Hyderabad  to  oppose  and 
cut  him  off,  with  a  promise  of  all  his  government  of  Deccan,  as  the  reward  of  so 
meritorious  a  service.  The  bribe  was  too  great  to  be  resisted;  but  the 
undertaker  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity  with  his  Ufe.  The  Nizam,  however, 
was.  deprived  of  his  Vizirit,  and  of  his  new  governments  of  Malwa  and  Guzerat. 
To  be  revenged  he  encouraged  his  deputy  in  Guzerat  to  resist  the  imperial 
commands ;  and  the  Mahratta  chie&  Peekyee  and  Coantojee  to  invade  the 
provinces.  Some  inadequate  and  unavailing  efforts  were  made  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  these  Mahratta  chiefi ;  who  were  afteiwards  joined,  still  at  the 
instigation,  it  is  said,  of  the  old  Nizam,  by  Bajeeraow,.  the  general  of  Sahogee^ 
The  struggle  was  upheld,  with  more  or  less  of  vigour,  by  the  imperial  deputiesi 
till  about  the  year  1732;  when  the  provinces  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa  might  be 
regarded  as  completely  reduced  under  Mahratta  dominion.    Never  c(mtente4 
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Book  IIL  with  present  acquisitions,  the  Mahratt&s  made  endless  encmachmeiiis ;  and^  hf 
J"  degrees,  sdzed  upon  several  districts  in  the  Subahs  of  Agra  and  Allahaiiad, 
plundering  even  to  the  ricinitj  of  Agra.  Whra  opposed  by  an  anny  fhey 
retreated ;  scoured  the  country  ;  cut  off  sup^dies ;  and  made  flying  attacks. 
When  the  opposing  army  was  oUiged  to  retrace  its  steps,  they  immediatdy 
resized  the  country ;  and  still  more  extensively  diffused  their  depredations. 

Daring  the  calamities  of  the  ernpn^,  Saadut  Khan  alone,  among  the  different 
Omrahs  and  governors,  exhibited  any  public  spirit,  or  any  manliness  and  vigoon 
Though  his  province,  placed  beyond  the  Ganga,  was  little  exposed  to  the  devas« 
tations  of  the  destructive  Mahrattas,  he  marched  out,  in  1735,  to  chastise  a  body 
of  them,  who  were  plundering  to  the  very  waUs  of  Agra ;  overtqdk:  them  by 
fbrced  marches,  brought  on  a  battle,  and  gave  then  a  signal  overthrow.  The 
wreck  of  the  army  joined  Bajeeraow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gualior.  Saadut 
Khan  intended  to  follow  up  his  blow,  to  pursue  the  marauders  to  their  own 
countiy,  and  redeem  the  lost  honour  of  the  imperial  arms.  But  the  Ameer  al 
Omra,  jealous  of  the  glory,  sent  him  orders  to  halt,  till  he  should  jmn  him  with 
the  troops  of  the  capltaL  Bajeeraow,  having  time  to  restore  animation  to  the 
Midirattas,  and  learning  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Delhi,  man^hed  with 
Mahratta  speed  towards  that  capital,  and  communicated  the  first  intelHgenoe  <tf 
his  stratagem  by  the  fires  which  he  lighted  up  in  the  suburbs.  He  was  in  pM- 
sesfflon  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  three  days,  before  the  approach  of  the 
imperial  army  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  decamp.  He  took  the  road  to 
Malwa ;  and  the  pusillanimous  monalt^h  was  advised  by  his  dissolute  courtiers  to 
purchase  the  promise  of  peace  by  paying  the  chout,  or  fourth,  of  his  revenues  ta 
the  Mahrattas. 

A  more  dreadful  enemy  was  now  about  to  fidl  upon  the  misgoverned  empire^ 
The  Sophis,  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  we  left  sitting  upon  the  throne 
of  Persia,  had  sunk  into  that  voluptuousness  and  neglect  of  the'  business  df 
government,  which  so  uniformly  accompany  the  continued  possession  of  power ; 
relax  the  springs  of  the  existing  government;  and  prepare  the  way  for 
an  usurper.  In  this  state  of  the  co^mtry,  the  range  of  mountains,  placed  near 
the  confines  of  Persia  and|^ndia,  which  had  already  given  a  rade  of  sovereigns 
to  Hindustan,  produced  a  chief,  who  with  his  rude  and  hardy  countrymen,  the 
mountaineers  of  A%haunistan,  invaded  Persia,  and  pushed  his  conquests  against 
the  feeble  Hussun  Shah;  whose  government  was,  moreover,  distracted  by  the 
wretched  factions  of  the  bladk  eunuchs,  and  the  white.  Hiough  the  AfgKatm 
was  assassinatec^  he  was  succeeded  by  a  nej^ew^  an  ebterptiamg  youth  d* 
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eighteen  yean  of  age.  The  provmces  near  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ca^ian,  as  Chap.  Vf. 
wdl  as  tho3e  near  the  Indus,  revolted.  The  Afghaun  in  1722  laid  siege  to  ^~JiJ^^*^ 
Ispahan  itsdf,  and  the  wretched  Hussun  laid  his  crown  at  his  feet.  In  the 
Inean  time  a  son  of  Hussun,  whose  name  was  Thaknas,  escap^  from  massacre, 
and  was  joined  by  as  many  people  as  still  adhered  to  his  family  or  person,  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Tauris ;  among  others  by  Nadir,  the  son  of  a  shepherd  of 
Chorasan,  who  by  the  sale  of  part  of  his  father's  flocks,  had  hired  a  bandiliti; 
With  whom  he  scoured  and  plundered  the  country.  By  his  daring  courage,  aind 
inde&tigaUe  activity,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  among  the  followers  of  the 
fugitive  Prince.  He  took  the  name  of  Thamas  Roolee  Khan,  or  Khan,  the  slave 
0f  Thamas.  Such  a  man  foiund  it  easy  in  Persia  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
fdlowers,  whom  he  subsisted  and  rewarded  by  the  plunder  of  the  countiy.  In  a 
diort  time  he  was  daring  enough  to  measure  swords  with  the  A^faaun  himself, 
and  prevailed.  In  1729  he  re-took  Ispahan,  pursued  the  usurper  to  A%haunistan 
itself,  vanquished,  and  todk  him  prisoner.  Thamas,  whom  he  acknowledged  tt 
King  of  Persia,  he  retained  in  confinement,  and,  governing  in  his  name,  turned 
Ins  arms  against  the  Turks,  who  had  made  encroachments  on  the  western  pro* 
vinces  of  Persia  during  the  dedining  vigour  of  the  Sophis.  Having  conducted 
thkr  war  with  success,  he  fdt  his  power  sufficient  to  puU  off  the  mask.  He 
inrodaimed  himself  KSi^,  by  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  year  17S6 ;  andput 
out  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  Thamas. 

;  The  restless  and  enterprising  A%hauns,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  Persia,  st^l 
kept  up  disturbance  on  its  eastern  frontier;  and  they  provoked  the  jnoud  and 
&rious  Nadir  to  undertake  a  war  of  little  less  than  extermination.  Not  satisfied 
with  driving  tiiem  from  all  th^  accessible  parts  of  theur  own  country,  he  made 
liis  way  into  Candahar,  which  had  fiwr  some  generations  been  detached  firom  the 
Mogul  emjure,  and  annexed  to  that  of  Persia.  Cabul^  which  already  contained 
a  great  mixture  of  A%hauns,  was  now  crowded  with  that  people^  flyingfrom  the 
cruelties  of  the  foe.  Nadir  was  not  soon  tired  in  the  pursuit  of  his  prey.  He 
bad  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  Hindustan,  to  which  he  had 
sent  repeated  embassies ;  received  with  somediing  more  than  neglect  In  the 
general  negligence  and  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment, the  passes  from  Persia  into  Cabul  were  left  unguarded.  The  Persian 
protested  that  he  meant  neitber  hostility  nor  disrespect  to  his  brother  of  Hindus* 
tan;  and  that,  if  not  mdested,  he  would  chastise  the  accursed  A%hauns,  and 
retire.  The  opposition  he  experienced  was,  indeed,  so  feeble,  as  hardly  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  Nadir ;  and^  after  slaughtering  the  A%hattns  in  Gabul,  bo 
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Book  III.  wu  ready  to  withdraw ;  when  a  circumstance  occurred  whidi  kindfed  his  nige. 

^"'""^^^C'''^  ^  messenger  and  his  escort,  whom  he  had  dispatched  firom  Cabul  to  the.  Emperor 

at  Ddhi,  were  murdered  at ' Jellalabad  by  the  inhabitants;  and,  instead  of 

^  yielding  satis&ction  for  the  injury,  the  silken  courtiers  of  Mahomed  counselled 

approbation,  and  ridiculed  the  supposition  of  danger  from  the  shqiherd  and 

fieebooter  c^  Chorasan. 

That  furious  warrior  hastened  to  the  oQ^ending  city,  and  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants without  mercy.  From  this  ,he  pursued  his  route  to  Peshawir,  and 
thenoe  to  Lahore ;  at  both  of  whidi  places  he  experienced  but  little  qqiositioa. 
He  then  turned  his  face  directly  to  the  capital,  where  Mah(»ned  aad  his  coun* 
sdlors,  wrapped  in  a  fatal  security,  were  not  prepared  to  bdieve  that  the  Persian 
usurper  would  dare  to  march  against  the  Majesty  of  Hindustan.  The  Hindus- 
tanee  ariny,  which  had  been  two  months  in  the  field,  had  only  advanced  to  Carnal, 
lour  days  march  from  DeUn,  where  it  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  liie 
Memy,  while  Mahomed  and  his  friends  were  yet  ignorant  of  his  af^roach. 
The  hardy  and  experienced  valour  of  Nadir's  bands  quickly^spread  confiision 
among  the  ill  conducted  crowds  of  Mahomed.  The  Ameer  al  Omrah  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  after  leaving  the  field  of  battle.  Saadut  Khaji 
fought  till  he  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  taken  prisoner.  Nadir,  who 
had  no  project  upon  Hindustan,  left  the  disordered  camp  the  next  day  without 
an  attack ;  and  readily  listened  to  the  peaoeful  counsels  of  his  prisoner  Saadut 
KJian,  who  hoped,  if  ilow  set  free^  to  obtiun  the  vacant  office  of  Ameer  ul 
Omrah.  Mahomed  honoured  the  S3iah  with  a  visit  in  his  camp,  and  the  Shah 
consented  to  evacuate  Hindustan,  upon  receipt  of  two  crores  of  rupees.  The 
insatiaUe  avidity,  however,  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  fatally  defeated  this  happy 
agreement.  He  demanded,  and  was  too  pow^rfrd  to  be  refiised  the-  office  of 
Ameer  al  Omrah.  The  disaf^inted  and  unprincipled  Saadut  hastened  to  inform 
Nadir,  that  two  crores  of  rupees  were  no  adequate  ransom  for  the  empire  of 
Hindostan ;  that  he  himself,  who  was  but  an  individual,  would  jdeld  as  great  a 
sum ;  that  Nizam  al  Mulk,  who  alone  had  power  to  offer  any  fbrmidable  re* 
Mstance,  ought  to  be  secured ;  and  that  Nadir  might  then  make  the  wealth  of  the 
cajntal  and  enqme  his  own.  A  new  and  dazzling  prospect  was  spread  before  the 
tyes  of  the  ravager.  Mahomed  Shah,  and  Nizam  al  Mulk  were  recalled  to 
the  Persian  camp ;  when  Nadir  marched  to  Delhi,  the  gates  of  which  were 
opened  to  receive  him.  For  two  days  had  the  Persians  been  in  Delhi,  and  as 
yet  observed  the  strictest  discipline  and  order.  But  on  the  night  of  the  second, 
an  unfortunate  rumour  was  spread  that  Nadir  Shah  was  killed ;  upon  which  l£ee 
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Wfetdied  iidiafaitaiits  rose  m  tumidti  tan  to  massacre  the  Persians;  and  filled  Chav.  IV. 
the  citj  tibroQghont  th6  ni^t  \trith  eonfiiskm  and  bloodflbed»  With  tiie  first  ^^^Z^CT^ 
fight  of  the  monung  Nadir  issued  forth ;  and  dispersing  bands  of  soldiers  in 
every  direction,  ordered  them  to  slaughter  the  inhaUtaiits  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex  in  every  street  or  avenue  where  the  body  of  a  murdered  Persian  should 
be  found*  From  sun  rise  to  mid  day  the  sabre  raged ;  and  by  that  time  not  lass 
than  8000  Hindus,  Moguls,  or  A%hayns,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  During 
the  massacre  and  piOage,  the  city^was  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  The  de- 
stroyer at  last  allowed  himsdf  td  be  persuaded  to  stay  the  ruin ;  the  signal  was 
given,  alid  in  an  instant,  such  was  the  authority  of  Nadir,  every  swiwd  was 
sheathed.  ' 

A  few  days  after  the  massacre,  a  noUeman  was  dispatched  by  Nadir^  to  bring 
firom  Oude  the  two  crores  of  nqiees  promised  by  its  governor  Saadut  Khan } 
who,  in  the  short  intervalt  had  died  of  a  canc^  in  his  back.  On  the  same  day 
he  comodenced  his  seizure  of  the  imperii  treasure  and  effects ;  tht^'-crores  and 
fifty  lacks  in, Sjpedei*  a  croie  and  fifty  lacks  in  phite ;  f  fifteen  crores  in  jewek ;  ^ 
the  cdebrated  peacock  throne,  valued  atacrore;  j  other  valuables  to  the  amount  of 
deven  eroiM ;  {|  besides  dejAants,  luoaes,  and  the  camp  equipage  of  lAe  Smpener, 
The  bflinkcrs  and  rich  individuals  were  ordered  to  give  up  tiwir  wealth,  and 
tortured  to  make  discovery  of  what  they  were  suspected  to  have  concealed.  A 
heavy,  contribution  was  demanded  of  the  dty,  and  ekacted  with  cruel  severity  t 
many  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves  to  escape  the  horrid  treatment  to  which 
they  behdd  others  exposed.  Famine  pervaded  the  dty ;  anud  pestSential  diseases 
ensued.  Seldom  has  a  more  dreadful  calamity  fidleh  upon  any  portion  of  the 
human  race,  tiian  that  in  whidi  the  visit  of  Nadir  Shah  involved  the  capital  of 
Hindustan.  Yet  a  native  and  cotemporary  historian  informs  us,  such  is  the 
fiujUty  with  which  men  accommodate  themsdves  to  their  lot,  ^  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  BeUii,  at  least  the  debauched  who  were  by  &r  the  most  numerous 
part,  regretted  the  departure  of  the  Persians ;  and  to  tins  day,  {seys  Ae),  tiie 
excesses  of  their  soldiery  are  topics  of  humour  in  the  looser  conversation  of  a|l 

♦  «e  3,500,000. 
t  £  1,500,000. 
t  jgl5,000,000. 
§  ^  1,000,000. 
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BdoK  IIL  ranks,  and  form  the  comic  parts  of  the  drolls  or  players.    The  people  of  HtindustaH 
at  this  time  regarded  only  personal  safety  and  personal  gretificitftioii. 
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was  disTCgarded  by  those  who  escaped  it,  and  man,  centred  wholly  in  himsd^ 
Celt  not  for  his  kind*  This  selfishness,  destructite  of  pulilic  and  private  virtue, 
was  universal  in  Hindustan  at  the  invaaon  of  Nadir  Shah ;  nor  have  tl»  peopte 
become  more  virtuous  since,  consequently  not  more  happy,  nor  more  inde<: 
pendent/'* 

Nadir  having  ordered,  as  the  terms  of  peace,  that  all  the  provinces  on  the' 
west  side  of  the  Indus,  Cabul,  Tatta,  and  part  of  Multan,  should  be  detadied 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  and  added  to  his  own,  restored  Mahomed  to 
the  exercise  of  his  degraded  sovereignty ;  and  bestowing  upon  him  and  liii 
courtiers  some  good  advice,  began  on  the  14th  of  April;  17d9y  his  march  from 
Delhi,  of  which  he  had  been  in  possession  for  thirty-seven  days*  f  1 

In  regulating  the  offices  of  state,  Mahomed  wa»  obliged  to  confirm  the? 
vizarut,  which  he  intended  for  other  hands,  to  Kummir  ad  dien  Kban,  the 
relation  and  partisan  of  Nizam  al  Mulk.  At  the  request  of  that  domineering^ 
ciue^  the  office  of  Ameer  al*Omrah  was  transferred  to  Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan; 
his  eldest  son,  while  he  himself  was  in  haste  to  depart  for  Deccan,  where  Nazir 
Jung,  his  second  son,  whom  he  had  left  his  deputy,,  was  abeady  aspiring  alt 
independence.  After  several  months  spent  without  avail  in  messages  and  nego« 
tiations,  the  fiither  was  obHged  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  son.  A  victory, 
gained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmednuggur,  restored  his  government  to  the 
Nizam,  and  made  Nazir  Jung  his  prisoner.  To  compose  the  provinces  subject 
to  his  command,  which  had  been  governed  so  inregulariy  and  feebly  for '  many 
years,  and  were  over*run  by  innumerabfe  disorders,  required  both  vigour  and 

*  Aunmgzebe'fl  SucceBson,  by  Scott,  p.  21 4>. 

f  The  most  valuable  of  the  details  respediDg  the  invasion  of  Nadir  are  furnished  us  by  Golnka 
Hussein,  (Seer  Mutakhareen,  L325 — S44.)  Scott,  as  usual,  giveschieflyanabridgement  of  the 
Seer  Mutakhareen,  but  here,  enriched  with  some  particulars  from  the  known  historians  of  Nadir. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  march  of  the  Persian  army  back,  and  its  operations  in  Buchariia, 
and  Karisme,  to  which  Nadir  immediately  proceeded,  is  given  us  by  an  eye-witness,  Rhojeh 
*  Abdulkurreem,  a  Cashmerian  of  distinction,  who  accompanied  him  from  Hindustan,  and  whose 
narrative  has  been  translated  for  us  by  Mr.  Gladwin.  Khojeh  Abdulkurreon  differs,  from  Scott^ 
in  the  day  of  the  conqueror's  departure  from  Delhi,  which  he  makes  the  4th  of  May.  Memoin  of 
Khojeh  Abdulkurreem,  p.  1.  A  curious  letter  of  Nadir  Shah  himself,  gi^g  an  account  to  his 
son  of  his  march  towards  Delhi,  of  the  battle,  and  of  his  intention  not  to  seise  the  crown' of 
Mahomed,  has  been  translated  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.    (Asiat.  Res,  x.  5d9») 
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time.    The  war  whkh  he  carried  on  in  Camatic  was  the  most  remarkable.  Chap.  IV. 
of  his  subsequent  transactions.    Its  result  is  the  only  circumstance  material  to. 
lis.     Nearly  the  whole  of  that  great  province  was  reduced  to  his  obedience** 

Saadut  Ehan  Boorahan  al  Mulk^  the  deceased  governor  of  Oude^  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  Us  son  in  law,  Abul  Mansoor  Khan  Suffder  Jung ;  who  subsequently 
received  the  dignity  of  grand  master  of  the  househdd.  A  new  governor  wa9 
appointed  for  Guzerat ;  and  an  effort  was  made,  but  without  success,  to  ravage 
that  important,  province  firom  the  Mahrattas. 

A  refractory  chief  called  the  Emperor  into  the  field,  in  the  year  1745.  This 
was  Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  power  of  the  Rohillas,  a  name  of 
some  cdebrity  in  the  modem  history  of  Hindnstan.  The  A%haims,  inhabiting^ 
the  Strict  of  Roh,  bordering  on  Cabul,  were  known  by  1^  name  <^  RohiUa8.f . 
Ali  Mahomed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  of  Hindu  extraction ;  the  son  of  a 
man  of  the  caste  oC  cow-keepers.  He  was  adopted,  however,  and  reared  by  an 
Afgfaaun  of  the  RohiUa  dan;  a  man  of «  rank  no  higher  than  his  own.  He 
entered  into  the  army  as  a  common  soldier ;  and  after  a  time  acquired  the  com* 
Qiand  of  a  small  body  of  A%faaun  cavalry,  with  whidi  he  served  in  the  armyt 
of  the  Vi^,  governor  of  Moradabad.  His  conduct  gained  him  distinction ; 
he  was  reconmiended  to  promotion  by  the  Vizir ;  recdved  some  lands  in  grant 
from  the  Emperor ;  and  was  appointed  to  manage  certain  distiicts  in  Moradahad 
by  the  Vizir.  Under  the  negligent  government  of  Mahomed,  and  the  disordera 
which  ensued  upon  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  scope  was  afforded  to  the  am- 
bition  of  such  a  man  as  Ali  Mahomed,  the  RoUlla.  Hei|cquired  possession  of 
the  lands  of  some  neigUbouring  jagheer  bidders,  under  pretence  of  taking, 
them  in  leaise :  He.  increased  the  number  of  Afghauns  in  his  pay ;  many  of 
whom  the  severities  of  Nadir  Shah  had  driven  to  look  for  a  home  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  destructive  sword,  and  to  seek  employment  and  protection  under 
Ali  Mahomed  thdr  countrymen.  The  supposition  of  power  produced  its  usual 
consequence.  The  remittances  from  his  government  were  delayed  and  evaded: 
The  Vizir  sent  a  new  governor  with  an  army  to  enforce  obedience.  Him  the 
Rohilla  conquered  and  slew ;  and  the  Vizir,  who  bitted  every,  thing  which  .  dis^ 
turbed  his  pleasures  .and*  ease,  thought  it  better  to  nmke  an  accommodatiim  witb 
Ali  than  contend  with  him.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  government  of  certain- 
districts  ;  and  by  one  acquisition  after  another,  extended  the  limits  of  his  au- 
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*  For  the  drcmnstanceft  of  lAssm  ul  Mulk's  resumption  of  his  govemmeDt  in  Deccani  sea 
Seer  Mutakhareen,  iii.  Sy  8« 
f  Memoirs  of  Ehojeh  Abdulkunreeiii>  p.  I8Sf 
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Book  III.  thdrity,  tiU  they  comprehended  Mcxn-adabad,  BareUy,  Aiinlah,  Sambal,  Bangur; 
Budaoon,  and  Amroah,  districts  of  Kutteer,  a  province,  henceforward  known  hy 
the  name  of  Rohilcund,  from^  the  Afgfaaun  clan,  to  whom  more  particulailj 
Ali  and  his  followers  were  r^arded  as  belonging.  The  progress  of  this  adven^ 
turer  alarmed  at  last  the  Viceroy  of  Oude ;  whose  representations  of  danger 
prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to  take  the  field  in  person.  The  Rohilla  was  unable 
to  resist  the  imperial  army ;  but  was  underhand  supported  by  the  Vizir,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Viceroy  of  Oude.  He  was  invested  in  one  of  his  fbrtresses ;  but 
receiving  the  promise  of  the  Vizir  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Emperor,  he  sent 
away  his  treasures  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  surrendered.  As  a  compensation 
for  the  territory  which  he  had  governed,  he  received  the  fojdary,  or  militaiy  and 
judicial  authority  of  Seriund,  a  district  in  the  upper  part  of  the  province  of 
i)elhi.* 

In  the  second  year  after  this  imperial  expedition,  happened  the  invasion  of 
Ahmed  Abdalee,  a  man  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  formidable  empire  in 
the  contiguous  provinces  of  Persia  and  Hindustan.  He  was  an  Afghaun  chief 
0f  the  tribe  of  Abdal,  inhabiting  a  district  of  the  mountains  of  Gaur,  near  the 
city  of  Herat.  When  yet  very  young  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nadir  Shah, 
and  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  presence ;  till,  attracting  the 
notice  of  his  master,  he  was  raised  to  the  bffice  of  Yessawal,  or  mace-bearer* 
He  was  by  degiees  prcnnoted  to  a  considerable  rank  in  the  army,  and  accom** 
panied  Nadir  in  his  invasion  of  India.  Nadir  Shah  wta  massacred  in  his  tent^ 
hot  far  from  Meshed^  on  th  eSth  of  June,  1747.  Ahmed  Abdallee  had  acquired 
so  great  an  ascendancy  among  the  troops,  that  upon  this  event  several  com« 
manders  and  their  followers  joined  his  standard ;  and  he  drew  off  toward  his 
o#n  country.  He  fell  in  with  and  seized  a  convoy  of  treasure,  which  was  pio- 
ceeding  to  th^  camp*  This  enaUed  him  to  engage  in  his  pay  a  still  ^ger  body 
of  his  countrymen.  He  prodaimed  himself  king  of  the  Afghauns ;  and  took 
the  title  of  Doordowrim,  or  pearl  of  the  age,  which  being  corrupted  into  Door^ 
anee,  gave  one  of  their  names  to  himself  and  .his  Abdallees.f  He  marched 
towards  Candahar,  which  submitted  to  his  arms ;  and  next  proceeded  to 
Cabnl.  The  inhal^tants  had  resisted  the  proposal  of  the  governor  to  purchase 
tranquillity  by  the  payment  of  a  contribution,  but  tiiey  deserted  him  on  the 

*  Seer  Mutakhareen,  (ill.  20 — 06);  Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem,  (p.  18S — 185).  Scott 
gives  a  veiy  short  and  unsatigfaetory  albridgeiaent  of  the  passi^  in  die  Seer  MutaUiareen.  Au- 
fungzebe's  Successors,  p.  218. 

i  Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Abdulkurreem,  p.  204r» 
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ai^roidi  q£  danger-;  and  this  province  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Afghaun,  Chap. IV. 
The  goTemor  of  Lahore  sent  him  a  proposal,  offering  to  betray  his  trust,  and     '^J^,. 
beoome  the  servant  of  Ahmed,  on  condition  of  being  appointed  his  Vizir ;  and 
though,  he  rqpented  of  his  engagement  and  came  to  blows,  his  troops  made  a 
feeUe  resistance ;  and  Lahore  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  conqueror. 
He  now  directed  his  ambitious  thoughts  to  the  cajHtal  of  Hindustan,  with  the 
fiseUe  government  of  which  he  was  not 'unacquainted.     A  large  army,  under  the 
Emperor's  eldest  son,  tiie  Vizir,  and  other  distinguished  chiefii,  advanced  as  fiff 
as  the  Sutledge  to  repel  him ;  but  he  passed  them  artfully^  and  plundered  the 
rich  dty  of  Serhind,  where  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  prince  was  deposited, 
Tbe  impmalists  made  haste  to  overtake  him  :  and,  after  several  days  of  skii"*- 
nushing,  the  Vizir  was  killed  with  a  cannon  ball  in  his  tent.    The  brittle  mate* 
rials -of  an  Indian  army  were  nearly  broken  asunder  by  this  event ;  the  Rajpoots^ 
under  their  firinces,  ^'  stretched,''  says  the  historian,  **  the  feet  of  trepidation  on 
the  boundless  plain  of  despondency,  and  marched  back  to  their  homes."    How^- 
ever,  the  remaining  chiefe,  and  among  the  rest  the  sons  of  the  late  Vizir,  exerted 
themselves  with  constancy  and  judgment ;  and  on  the  following,  day  a  still  more 
disastrous  accident  took  jiace  in  the  camp  of  the  Abdallees.     A  magazine  of 
vockets  and  ammunition  which  had  been  taken  at  Sirhind  accidentally  exploded^ 
and  killing  a  great  number  of  people  shed  through  the  army  confusion  and 
dismay.     Ahmed,  no  longer  willing  to  risk  an  engagement,  drew  off  his  troops^ 
and  marched  back  unmolested  to  Cabul.* 

The  Emperor,  who  only  survived  a  sufficient  time  to  receive  intelligence  of 
tills  joyful  event,  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-ninth  of 
his  age ;  his  constitution  exhausted  by  the  use  of  Ofnum.  | 

Ahmed  j^ah,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  wiifiout  opposition.  The  great  cha^- 
racter  and  power  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  removed  all  competition  for  the  vizirit, 

« 

*  Seer  Mutakhareen,  (iii,  88—^2) ;  Memoira  of  ^pjeh  Abdulkuireein,  p..  186,  flOS^-JiOT. 
Life  of  Ahm^d  Shah,  king  of  the  Abdalees,  who  are  also  called  Duraneea,  from  the  costom  cf 
wearing  a  pearl  in  one  of  their  ears,  translated  from  the  Persian  hy  Henry  Yansittalt,  published  in 
Gladwin's  Asiatic  Miscellany. 

f.  The  Seer  Mutakhareen  is  the  great  aatfaority  for  this  reign ;  Bifr.  Scott  giving  lirtle  mora  than 
an  a)>ridgment  of  the  narrative  in  tibat  wocL»  Some  curious  &ctB  are  contained  in  die  Memoirs  of 
Ehojeh  Abdulkurreem.  IVazer's  Nadir  Shah ;  and  the  history  of  that  ferocious  conquennr,  taaa^ 
lated  into  French  by  Sir  William  Jones,  are  to  be  consulted  for  the  details  on  the  Persian  side.  Lp 
Frazer  there  is  an  abridgement  of  the  Mogul  histbry,  from  Aurungzebe  to  Mahomed  Shah^ 
.  which  is  given  in  a  still  more  abridged  form  by  Holwell  in  his  <<  Interesting  Historical  EventSv 
Pmaor^s  .materials  were  imperfect. 
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Book  IIL  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  years,  and  actually  died,  atx)ut  a  month 

^'Zy^Z'^  afterwards,  in  the  hundred  and  fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  government  of 

Deccan  to  be  seized  by  his  second  son  Nazir  Jung,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be 

present  on  the  spot.    After  the  refusal  of  the  Nizam,  the  vizirit  was  bestowed 

upon  Suffder  Jung,  the  Viceroy  of  Oude,  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended. 

The  Rohillas  and  Abdallee  Afghauns  gave  occasion  to  the  most  remark- 
able transactions  of  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah.  Ali  Mahomed,  though  removed 
from  Rohilcund  to  Sirhind,  found  means  to  return  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Abdallees,  and  being  joined  by  the  A%hauns,  great  numbers  of  whom  had  still 
remained  in  the  country,  he  regained  possession,  and  expelled  the  imperial 
l^emor,  much  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mahomed  Shah.  He  enjoyed 
not  his  prosperity  long ;  but,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  his  back,  left  discord  and  con- 
tention in  his  fiimily.  '  This  drcumstance  encouraged  the  governor  of  Oude, 
who  was  now  Vizir,  and  commanded  the  remaining  resources  of  4he  state,  to 
form  the  design  of  relieving  himself  from  the  dread  of  an  aspiring  neighbour, 
and  increasing  his  power  and  dominion  by  the  country  which  that  neighbour 
possessed.  The  district  of  Furruckabad  was  governed  by  an  A%faaun  of  the 
Bungush  tribe.  This  man  the  Vizir  endeavoured  to  make  his  instrument  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Rohillas.  But  the  Bungush  chieftain  lost  his  Ufe  in  the 
contest.  The  Vizir  was  not  less  greedy  of  the  country  of  his  Buugush  friendt 
than  he  was  of  that  of  his  Rohilla  antagonist.  The  family  of  the  Bungush 
chieftain,  perceiving  the  designs  of  the  Vizir,  formed  a  confederacy  with  the 
neighbouring  Afghauns.  The  Vizir  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle ;  after  which 
the  A%hauns  proceeded  in  two  bodies,  one  to  Allahabad,  where  they  plundered 
the  dty  and  besieged  the  citadel ;  the  other  to  Lucknow,  which  they  expected  to 
aurprise.  The  Vizir,  now  trembUng  for  his' ovm  possessions,  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  the  wretched  resource  of  calling  in  the  Mahrattas  to  hia 
aid.  They  fell  upon  the  country  with  their  usual  rapidity ;  took  the  Afghauns 
in  a  great  measure  by  surprise ;  and  compelled  them  after  much  slaughter  to 
take  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  hUls,  This  done,  the  Mahrattas  had  no  incli- 
nation to  depart.  They  took  up  their  quarters  during  the  rainy  season  in  the 
country  which  they  had  cleared ;  and  the  Vizir  was  £un  to  assign  tl)em  a  laige 
portion  of  it  in  the  name  of  a  reward  for  their  service.  The  Afghauns,  as  a 
welcome  counterpoise,  were  idlowed  to  re-occupy  the  remainder.  These  events 
occurred  before  the  end  of  ttie  year  1750. 

In  1749,  Ahmed  Abdallee  marched  from  Cabul,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Lahore,    Meer  MunnoOt  the  eldest  son  of  th$  late  Vizir^  bad  been  appointed 
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Governor  of  Multan^  and  as  much  of  the  other  provinces  of  Upper  India,  as  Chap.  IV. 
could  be  recovered  from  the  Persians  or  Afghauns.  Being  unprepared  for 
adequate  resistance,  he  offered  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Dooranee  by 
assigning  to  him  the  revenues  of  four  districts ;  with  which  Ahmed,  for  the 
j^resent,  thought  proper  to  content  himself.*  In  two  years  he  repeated  his  visit ; 
when  M eer  Munnooi  after  some  months  of  vigorous  resistance,  was  betrayed  by 
«ne  of  his  generals,  and  defeated.  The  Dooranee  Shah  was  not  incapable  of 
generosity;  he  soothed  the  vanquished  leader  by  obliging  expressions,  and 
aj^inted  him  his  deputy  in  the  two  provinces  of  Multan  and  Lahore,  which 
wei^  now  finally  severed  fix>m  the  dominion  of  the  Moguls.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  Delhi  to  demand  even  a  formal  cession  of  the  conquered  territory ;  and, 
though  Suffder  Jung  was  summoned  fix>m  his  government,  with  a  view  to  resist 
iSie  Afghauns,  the  favourite  eunuch,  jealous  of  the  honour  which  he  might 
acquire  by  recovering  those  important  provinces,  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  ratify 
the  cession  before  he  arrived.  About  the  same  time  an  expedition  was  under^ 
taken  against  one  of  the  nations  of  Rajpoots,  who  had  seized,  with  a  disputable 
tide,  upon  certain  districts  in  Ajmere.  The  war  was  ill  conducted,  and  ended  in 
disgrace. 

A  youth  now  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Mogul  sovereignty.  Thb  was  the  only  son  of 
Gazee  ad  Dien  Khan»  the  eldest  son  of  Nizam  al  Mulk.  Upon  the  death  of 
Nazir  Jung  in  Deccan,  Gazee  ad  Dien,  his  elder  brother,  solicited  the  Viceroyalty 
of  that  important  country  for  himself;  and  taking  with  him  the  Mahratta  army, 
which  had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Vizir,  marched  unmolested  to  Aurungabad. 
At  this  place  he  died  only  a  few  days  after  his  /irrivaL  His  army  immediately 
dispersed ;  and  the  Mahratta  general  took  possession  of  Candesh,  the  government 
of  which  the  deceased  Viceroy  had  been  obliged  to  assign  him  in  security  for  the 
pay  of  his  troops.  His  son  Shaab  ad  Dien,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  capital, 
made  so  good  a  use  of  his  interest,  chiefly  with  the  Vizir  Sufider  Jung,  that  he 
received  his  father^s  titles  of  Ghazee  ad  Dien  Khan  Bahadur,  and  was  raised  to 
his  office  of  Ameer  al  Omrah.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  imme- 
diately the  party  of  the  Emperor,  and  from  seconding,  with  all  his  power,  the 
machinations  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  Vizir.  The  military  command 
of  the  palace  was  artfiilly  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  that  officer ;  and  he  and  his 

*  Seer  Mutakhareen  (iii.  79).  Mr.  Scott  speaks  of  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor  (p.  225) ;  but  GoUm  Huasun  says,  there  was  no  fighting ;  and  so  does  Kojeh  Abdul* 
kurreem  (p.  2S6). 

VOL.  I.  4  K 
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Book  UL  dependants  were  irefused  admittance.  The  YUir  w^a  $3iunn/^  at  ^th^  pmspect  ^f 
^"^JCT"^  a  war  with  hi*  master.  He  therefore  solicited  pemuMw  to  itetire  to  his  got^rn- 
ment  beyond  the  Jumna.  This  was  refused.  lie  marched  cmt  of  the  city^  attd 
encamped  at  a  few  miles  distance ;  with  an  intuition  <^  prcfc^ing  to  his 
government  without  leave,  but  without  dniwiog  the  sword,  unless  in  self 
defence.  Learning  that  an  attack  was  certalidy  intended^  he  invited  toi  his 
assistance  the  Jaat  Rsya  Sooraje  MuK  This  chief  had  already  fought  in  his 
service,  and  readily  joined  his  dd  friend  and  commander.*  The  Vizir  set  up  a 
new  Emperor,  a  youth  whom  he  represented  as  one  of  the  royal  princes ;-  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle.  It  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  spirit  and  Inravery  of 
the  young  Ameer  al  Omrah ;  and,  after  a  jEruitless  contest  of  six  months, '  both 
parties  were  glad  to  negotiate.  Sufider  Jung  gave  up  his  pretended  Prince,  and 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  government,  but  was  deprived  of  the  Yizirit,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  Intizam  ad  Dowlah,  son  of  the  late  Vizir  Kmnmir  ad  Dien 
Khan. 

The  Jaat  Riyah,  Sooraje  Mul,  had  given  sufficiait  umbrage  by  his  -support  of 
the  rebellious  Vizir ;  but,  during  the  weakness  of  the  Mogiil  gotemment,  the 
Jaats  had  also  extended  their  encroachments  over  a  great  part  of  the  pnmnce  cf 
Agra.  The  youthful  ardour  of  Ghazee  ad  Dien  suggested  to  him  an.eaqpedition 
for  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Jaat  country.  He  called  to  hb  assis(»nce  a  Mah- 
ratta  general,  Holkar  Mulhar;  and  the  Jaats,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  retirod  to 
their  strong  holds.  To  reduce  them  speedily,  heavy  cannon  was  required./  For 
this  Gazee  ad  Dien  applied  to  the  Emperor.     But  the  aspiring  temper  of  the 

*  The  Jaats  or  Jauts,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  region,  from  the  Churabul  and  Jumna  eas^ 
ward,  to  the  Jeypoor  Rajahship  on  the  west ;  and  from  twenty  coss  tp  the  southward  of  Agra,  to 
the  province  of  Delhi  on  the  north,  were  known  as  a  formidable  predatory  tribe  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Mohamedan  history.    The  original  seat  of  the  Jaats  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
Indus,  in  the  lower  part  of  Multan*    Their  chief,  or  one  of  their  chiefs,  was  received  inta  the 
service  of  Jehander  Shah,   and  behaved  with  gallantry  in  the  war  between  that  Prince  and  Ferok- 
sere.    Upon  the  ascendancy  gained  by  the  latter  Prince,  the  Jaat  retired  with  his  (Sunder  to  his 
fortress  of  Bhurtpore.    This  chief  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  obliged  to  become  tributary 
to  the  Rajah  of  Jeypoor.    To  him  succeeded  his  brother,  who  contrived  to  throw  off  his  depen- 
dance  upon  the  Rajpoot;  and,  first  of  his  race,  assumed  the  title  of  Rajah.    During  the  weakness 
of  Mahomed  Shah's  administration,  he  spread  his  incursions  to  the  very  walls  of  Agra,  imdleft  to 
his  son  and  successor,  Sooraje  Mull,  a  considerable  kingdom.    His  power,   and  vicini^'  to  the 
capital,  rendered  him  an  object  of  consequence ;  and  the  Vizir  had  attached  him  to  his  interests 
by  proouring  him  the  title  of  Omrah  of  the  empire,  and  other  Cavours.    See  an  account  of  the 
Jaats»  Asiat.  An.  Reg.  1802 ;  Characters,  p.  12.    Also  <«  A  Sketch  of  Rajthpootanebv**  feranahited 
from  the  Persian,  in  **  Tracts,  &c."  by  William  Francklin,  a  small  volume,  published  in  181 1 . 
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Aimer  al  Omrah  wm  almady  fannidable  to  both  the  Emperar  and  Intizam  ad  Chap.  IV. 


DoiirJbh.  Sooraje  MuU  aware  oC  their  sentiments^  conveyed  intimation  to  the 
Emperor^  that  if  he  would  meet  him  at  Secundra,  he  would  joinhim  with  all  his 
fisarces,  and  deliver  him  at  onoe  from  the  dangers  which,  from  the  ambition  of  his 
Ameer  al  Omrah^  impended  over  his  perscm  and  throne.  The  scheme  was 
iteBshed ;  and  the  Empdror,  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  partj,  set  forward  with 
as  great  a  force  as  possible  on  the  road  to  Secundra.  He  had  advanced  as  far  as 
that  dtj,  when  Holkar  Mulhar  surprised  his  ^»mp  in  the  night.  The  Emperor, 
the  Vizir,  and  other  leading  oflioers,  fled,  disguised  as  women ;  leaving  even  their 
wives  and  daughters  behind  them.  Upon  this  the  army  disbanded,  and  Gazee 
ad  Dien  marched  to  the  capital,  where  nothing  remained  to  oppose  him.  He 
invested  himsdf  with  the  office  of  Vizir ;  seized  the  Emperor  and  his  mother ; 
blinded  them  both ;  and  bringing  forth  Yezzez  ad  Dien,  son  of  the  late  Jehander 
Shah,  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  by  the  title  of  Aulumgeer  the  Second.  This 
revolution  occurred  in  the  year  175S.* 

During  the  same  year  died  Suflder  Jung,  Subahdar  of  Oude ;  and  was  succeeded  Aulumgeer  n. 
bjr  Sujah  ad  Dowlah,  his  son.  About  the  same  time  died  also  Meer  Munnoo, 
Viceroy,  under  the  Abdalee  King,  of  the  provinces  of  Multan  and  Lahore.  By  the 
severe  exactions  of  the  government,  and  the  interruptions  of  agriculture  through 
tJie  ravages  and  terror  of  war,  these  provinces  had  for  some  time  been  severely 
afflicted  with  scaidty.  Of  this,  one  important  consequence  was,  an  accession  to 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Seiks ;  for  that  people  making  it  a  rule  to  provide 
iQaintenance  and  occupation  for  one  another,  great  numbers  of  persons  in  distress 
were  tempted  to  join  them ;  and  all  were  readily  received  upon  adopting  the 
garb  and  principles  of  the  sect.f  The  Abdallee  Shah  withdrew  not  the  govem- 
ment  of  Multan  and  Lahore  from  the  ikmily  of  Meer  Munnoo.  His  son  was  a 
minor ;  but,  in  quality  of  guardian  of  the  minor,  his  mother  was  allowed  to  act  in 
his  stead.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  disorder  of  the  provinces  increased.  The 
weakness  of  the  administration  suggested  to  the  Vizir,  who  now  had  changed 
his  title  from  that  of  Gazee  ad  Dien  EJian  to  that  of  Umad  al  Mulk,  the 
project  of  wresting  the  provinces  at  once  from  the  hands  of  this  female  superin- 
tendant,  and  fit>m  the  dominion  of  the  A%faauns.  During  the  life  of  Meer 
Munnoo,  the  daughter  of  the  Governess  had  been  promised  in  tnarriage  to  Gazee 

*  The  Seer  Mutakhareenis  followed  in  the  text    Francklin  (Hist,  of  Shah  Aulunii  p.  4)  nys, 
1755. 
t  Seer  Motakhaieen,  liL  ld7. 
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Book  III.  ad  IMen  Khan,  who  now  claimed  fiilfilmefit  of  the  contract.  The  mother,  to 
''"■"'J^^C*^  whom  few  events  could  yield  greater  pleasure,  conveyed  to  hun  his  hride,  with  aU 
the  magnificence  which  the  importance  of  the  nuptials  a(^)eared  to  require. 
Under  the  confidence  and  security  which  this  alliance  inspired,  the  Vizir  detached 
a  body  of  troops  to  Lahore,  who  seized,  and  conveyed  to  his  camp,  the  deluded 
Governess,  inveighing  against  his  perfidy,  and  denouncing  the  vengeance  which 
Ahmed  Shah,  her  sovereign,  would  speedily  exact. 

The  fulfilment  of  her  angry  predicticms  was  not  long  deferred.     The  exa^r- 
ated  Afghaun  hasted  from  Candahar  to  Lahore,  which  was  evacuated  on  his 
approach ;  and  thence  directed  his  march  to  Delhi.     The  Vizir,  sensible  of  his 
inability  to  contend  with   the  storm,    eagerly    solicited    reconciliation    with 
his  mother-in-law,  and  employed  her  aa  a  mediator  with  the  Shah.     The  invader 
rejected  not  the  prayer,  but  d^nanded  a  large  contribution  as  the  price  of  his 
demency ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  his  march  to  Delhi.    The  wretched. 
Aulumgeer,  having  no  means  of  resistance,  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  cajHtal ; 
and  affected  to  receive  him  as  a  royal  guest.    For  some  weeks,  Ddhi  was  subject 
to  all  the  enormities  winch  are  practised  by  a  barbarian  soldiery,  on  a  prostrate 
foe.     To  gratify  more  fully  the  rapacity  of  the  invader,  Umad  al  Mulk  offered 
to  go  in  person  to  raise  contributions  in  the  Dooab,  or  country  between  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges ;  while  the  Dooranee  Shah  was  to  march  against  the  country 
of  the  Jaat  Rajah  Sdoraje  Mul.     He  had  reduced  some  fortresses,  and  was 
employed  in  besieging  the  citadel  of  Agra,  when  a  plague  broke  out  in  his  camp* 
Upon  this  he  formed  the  resolution  of  returning  immediately  to  his  own  country, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  Vizir.     An  interview,  as  he  passed 
Delhi,    again  took  place    between  him  and  Aulumgeer.     The  fallen  Mogul 
entreated  the  invader  of  his  country  not  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  ovear- 
bearing  Vizir.     Nujeeb  ad  Dowlah,  a  chief  of  Rohillas,  who  had  latdy  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  imperial  service,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor, 
appointed  Ameer  al  Omrah ;  and  to  him  the  Dooranee  reciommended  the  protec- 
tion of  his  master. 

The  Vizir,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Abdalees,  engaged  in  his  .party  Ahmed 
Khan,  the  Bungush  chief  of  Funnikhabad,  whose  &ther  had  l^t  his  life  in  the 
contest  with  the  Rohillas.  To  him  and  liis  Afghauns  '  he  joined  an  army  of 
Mahrattas,  under  Ragonaut  Raow  and  Holkar.  With  this  force  he  marched  to 
Delhi.  The  Emperor  and  Nujeeb  ad  Dowlah  shut  the  gates  of  the  city ;  but, 
after  a  siege  of  forty-five  days,  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  submit ;  while  Nu- 
jeeb ad  Dowlah,  by  bribing  the  Mahrattas,  obtained  the  means  of  escaping  U)  his 
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mrn  ^fidtrkir  in  Ilohilcund ;  and  his  office  of  Ameer  al  Omrah  was  bestowed  upon  Chap.  iV. 
Ahmed  Khan.  Alee  Gohur,  the  eldest  son  of  Aulumgeer,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  ^"T^y^T""^ 
Delhi,  supporting  himsdf  with  a  small  body  of  cavaliy  on  some  districts  which 
he  had  in  Jagfaife.  The  Vizir  made  his  father  recall  him ;  and  the  Prince  repaired 
to  Delhi,  hut  refiised  to  tater  the  citadel  where  he  might  easily  be  confined.  He 
was,  accordingly,  besi^ped  in  his  palace ;  but  a  few  of  his  followers  cut  a  passage 
for  him  through  the  troops  of  the  Vizir,  and  he  made  his  escape  to  Nujeeb  ad 
Dowlah>  with  whom,  and  with  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  he  remained  for  some 
mohths ;  and  then  betook  himself  for  an  asylum  to  the  English  in  BengaL 

The  settlement  which,  with  short-sighted  policy,  the  Viceroy  of  Oude  had 
given  to  a  body  of  Mahrattas  in  part  of  Rohilcund,  had  fired  other  Mahrattas 
with  a  passion  for  the  fertile  country  beyond  the  Ganges.  Of  this  ambition,  in 
labouring  the  ruifi  of  ^Nujeeb  ad  Dowlah,  and  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,*  whose 
power  he  dreaded,  and  whose  government  he  desired,  Umad  al  Mulk  resdved 
to  make  his  account.  At  his  instigation  two  chiefs  Junkojee  and  Duttah  Sindia, 
set  out  from  Deccan,  meditating  no  less  than  the  entire  subjugation  of  Hindus- 
tan. They  crossed  the  Jumna ;  and  driving  Nujeeb  ad  Dowlah  from  the  open 
country,  besieged  him  in  one  of  his  forts,  where  he  defended  himself  with  ob- 
stinate bravery.  Sujah  ad  Don^lah  saw  that  the  danger  was  common ;  and  col- 
kctiHg  an  army  marched  to  support  him.  He  encountered  the  Mahratta  army ; 
gained  the  advantage;  and  forced  it  to  cross  the  Jumna,  where  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  perished  in  the  waters.  Hearing  at  the  same  time  of  the  march  of 
the  Abdake  Shah,  its  leaders  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  accommodation. 

As  soon  as  Umad  al  Mulk,  the  Vizir,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  alliance 
of  Sujah  ad  Dowlah  and  the  RohiUas,  it  was  his  desire,  as  his  interest,  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  his  Mahratta  allies. '  But  he  was  now  beset  with  a  number 
<^ difficulties.  The  Abdalee  Shah,  whom  he  had  twice  ofiended,  was  in  motion: 
The  RohiUas,  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  were  opposing  the  Mahrattas :  And  Au- 
lumgeer  was  in  correspondence  with  all  his  enemies.     He  resolved,  without 

*  The  tenn  Nabob,  as  equivalent  to  Subahdari  is  very  modem  in  Hindustan ;  and  is  said  to 
have  begun  with  Sujah  Dowlah.  Formerly  it  was  not  applied  to  the  Subahdar,  or  governor  of 
4ie  Subah,  but  to  the  Subahdar's  deputy,  or  locum  ienens;  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  being 
deptdy.  The  new  use  of  the  term  bthus  accounted  for  in  the  Seer  Mutakhareen  (iii.  167): 
When  the  Prince  Alee  Gohur  was  on  the  visit  juBt  mentioned,  to  Sujah  ad  Dowlah,  and  received 
the  compliments  of  that  Governor,  he  addressed  him  by  the  title  of  brother  Naboby  which  being 
reckoned  an  elegant  compliment,  passed  into  conversation,  when  the  name  was  afterwards  cur- 
rently applied  to  him,  and  also  to  other  governors. 
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Book  III.  icraple^  to  ddiver  hiimelf  from  tbs  last  o£  these  difficuUaoL  A  ttusty.  Caahme^ 
nan  having  received  his  commissioD)  the  Empetor  was  stabbed  with  poignaodly 
and  his  bodj  thrown  out  upon  tibe  sttiaad  of  the  Jumna ;  where  it  wf0  stripped 
by  thi^  people,  and  remained  exposed  for  eighteen  hoiurs.  Mohee  al  Sunmit,  a 
smi  or  gi*andson  of  Kaum  Buksh,  the  yxnrogest  son  of  Aurungzdi^e^  was  taken 
from  coiifinement,  and  set  up  as  the  pagM^nt  of  royalty ;  after  which  the  Vizir 
hastened  to  join  the  conflict  against  N4yeebad  Dowlah  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
He  was  on  his  march  when  he  heard  that  peace  was  oonduded ;  and  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  gone  to  q>pose  themselves  to  the  approach  of  the  Abdalee  King. 
The  means  of  personal  safety  now  engrossed  the  mind  of  Umad  al  Mulk.  He 
retired  to  the  countiy  of  Suraje  Mul,  and  shut  himsdlf  up  in  one  of  the  strongest 
of  his  forts* 

Upon  the  last  retreat  of  Ahmed  Dooranee  !%ah  from  Hindustan,  he  had  teft 
his  son  Governor  of  Lahore  and  Multan ;  disordered  by  revolutions,  wasted  and 
turbulent.  A  chief  who  had  served  with  distinction  uhder  the  late  Meer  Munnoo 
-incited  the  Seiks  to  join  him  in  molesting  the  Dooranees ;  and  they  gained  sevend 
important  advantages  over  their  principal  commanders.  They  invited  the  Mah-- 
ratta  generals,  Ragonaut  Raow,  Shumsheer  Bahadur,  and  Holkar,  who  had 
advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  to  join  them  in  driving  the  Abdalees 
from  Lahore.  No  occupation  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Mahrattas.  After 
taking  Silrhind,  they  advanced  to  Lahore,  where  tlie  Abdalee  Prince  made  but 
a  feebte  resistance,  and  fled.  This  event  put  them  in  possession  of  hoUb  Multan 
and  Lahore.  Placing  the  country  under  a  temporary  government,  they  marched 
homeward  at  the  approach  of  the  rains ;  but  left  a  Mahratta  Subahdar,  who  next 
season  extended  his  acquisitions  as  far  as  the  river  Attock.  It  was  at  this  very 
time  that  the  army,  of  which  we  have  already  spc&en,  marched  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Rohilcund  and  Oude :  And  the  whcde  Indian  continent  appeared  now 
about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Mahrattas.  Had  not  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Ab- 
dalee, whose  empire  was  in  its  youth  and  vigour,  been  upon  the  stage :  Had  not 
the  Mahrattas  at  that  time  been  possessed  of  extraordinary  power ;  the  Mahrattas, 
in  the  one  case ;  the  Abdalees,  in  the  other,  might  have  extended  their  dominion 
from  Thibet  and  Persia  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  opposition  which  they  made  to 
one  another  opened  a  way  for  a  maritime  nation  to  introduce  itself  from  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  and  to  acquire  by  rapid  strides  a  more  complete  ascendant 
over  that  extensive  region  than  any  single  government  had  ever  attained  before. 

Ahmed  Shah  was  not  only  roused  by  the  loss  of  his  two  provinces,  and  the 
disgrace  imprinted  on  his  arms ;  but  he  was  invited  by  the  chieft  and  people  of  Hin- 
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aastm,  groaiui^  indler  t&e  depicdationft  df  thg  Mahraitas,  to  nlarch  to  thdr  Chap.IV. 
siiotour  ^iiid  become -their  King.  ':The  AfoUrattas^flyixig  before  Mm»  evacuated  ^^^^^^^1^ 
tite  two  pnmnoes  at  iiis  approach ;  )aiid  a^mUed  together  from  all  quarters  m 
tibe  iubigfibouihdod  of  Delhi.  ^  The  Ddoranee  army  was  joined  by  the  chiefs  of 
IbDhihrnid,  Nujeeb  ad  Dowl^,  SaadooHah  Khan,  Hafiz  Rhamut,  and  Doond«e 
Khan.    For  some  dajrs  £he  Dodnmees  hovered  round  the  Mahratta  camp;  when 
the  Mafarattas,  who  were  distressed  for  provisions,  came  oat  and  offered  battle*     • 
Theur  ariny,  consisting  of  80,600  veteran  cavahy,  was  ab^ost  whoIly^  destroyed; 
and  Dnttafa  Sindia,   tibeir  General,  was  among  the  dain.     A  detachment  of 
horse  sent  against  another  body  of  Mahrattas,  who  were  marauding  under  Hol- 
karin  the  neigfahoiurhood  of  Secundra,  suiprised  them  so  craiipleteiy  that  Hcdkar 
fled' naked,  with  a  hand^  of  IbUoivers,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  prisoners  and  fiigidves,  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 

During  the  ilony  season,  while  the  Dooranee  Shah  was^  quartered  at  Secun- 
dra, the  nbws  of  this  disaster  and  di^prace  excited  the^Mahrattas  to  the  greatest 
exertions.  A  vast  army  was.oofiecfed ;  and  Shiddasheo  Raow,  conunmily  called 
Bfaaow,  the  nephew^  of  BaHajee^  the  Feshwa,  and  other  chiefe  of  the  greatest 
note,  Bssuming  the  comitiand^  they  marched  to  gratify  the  resentments,  and  fulfil 
tiie  unbounded  hopes  of  the  nation.  *  Having  been  joined  by  Sooraje  Mul  the 
Jaat,  and  Umad  al  Mulk  the  Vizir,  they  arrived  at  the  Jumna  before  it  was 
sufficiently  fallen  to  permit  either  the  Mahrattas  on  the  other  side,  or  .the 
Dooranees,  to  cross.  In  the  mean  time  they  marched  to  Delhi,  (^  which  after 
son^  resistant  they^  tods;  posseasbn: ;  plundered  it  with  their  usual  rapadfy,  tetstr- 
ing  away  even  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  palace ;  proclaimed  Suhati 
Jewan  Bukht,  the  son  of  Alee  Gohur,  Emperor ;  and  named  Sujah  ad  Dowlah, 
Nabob  of  Oude,  his  Vizir.  Impatient  at  intelligence  of  these  and  some  other 
transactions,  Ahmed  i|||ah  swam  the  Jumna,  still  deemed  impassable,  with  his 
whole  army.  This  daring  adventure,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  late  disaster, 
shook  the  courage  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  they  entrenched  their  camp  on  a  plain 
near  Panniput  The  Dooranee,  having  surrounded  their  position  with  partieis  of 
troops,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  supplies,  contented  himself  for  some  days  with 
skirmishing.  At  last  he  tried  an  assault ;  when  the  Rohilla  infantry  of  Nujeeb 
ad  Dowlah  forced  their  way  into  the  Mahratta  works,  and  Bulwant  Raow  with 
other  chiefs  was  killed :  but  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Meanwhile  scarcity 
prevailed,  and  filth  accumulated,  in  the  Mahratta  camp.  The  vigilance  of  Ahmed 
intercepted  their  convoys.  la  a  Kfcklr  time  fimme  and  pestilence  raged.  A 
fcstd^  became  the  only  resource.     The  Abdalee  restrained  his  troops  till  the 
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Book  III.  Mahrattas  had  advanced  a  considerable  waj  from  their  works;  .when  he  .rushed 
upon  them  with  so  much  rapidity  as  left  them  hardly  any  time  for  using  their 
cannon.  The  Bhaow  was  killed  early  in  the  action ;  confusion  soon  pervaded 
the  army,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued.  The  field  was  floated  with  blood. 
Twenty*two  thousand  men  and  women  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  those  who 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  greater  part  were  butchered  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  who  had  suffered  from  their  depredations.  Of  an  army  of 
140,000  horse,  commanded  by  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  nation,  only 
three  chiefs  of  any  rank,  and  a  mere  residue  of  the  troops,  found  their  way  to 
Deccan.  The  Dooranee  Shah  made  but  little  nse  of  this  prodigious  victory. 
After  remaining  a  few  months  at  Delhi,  he  recognized  Alee  Gohur,  as  Emperor, 
by  the  title  of  Shah  Aulum  the  Second ;  and  entrusting  Nujeeb  ad  Dowlah  with 
the  superintendance  of  afiSedrs,  till  his  master  should  return  from  Bengal,  he 
marched  back  to  his  capital  of  Cabul  in  the  end  of  the  year  1760.  With  Aulum- 
geer  the  Secotld,  the  empire  of  the  Mqguls  may  be  justly  considered  as  having 
arrived  at  its  dose.  The  unhappy  Prince  who  now  received  the  name  of  £m* 
peror,  and  who  after  a  Ufe  of  misery  and  disaster,  ended  his  days  a  pensioner  of 
English  merchants,  never  possessed  a  sufficient  degree  of  power  to  consider  him- 
self  for  one  moment  as  master  of  the  throne.* 


Shah  Allium 
II. 


*  The  events  of  Aulumgeer's  and  the  preceding  reign  are  found  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
Seer  Mutakhareen  (iii.  62 — 192),  which  is  abridged  by  Scott,  Hist,  of  Aorungzebe's  Successors^ 
p.  224r*246.  The  principal  facts  are  noticed,  but  in  certain  respects  somewhat  differentlyi  hj 
Francklby  Life  of  Shah  Aulum,  p.  7—27. 
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CHAP.  V. 

A  Comparison  of  the  State  of  Civilization  among  the  Mahomedan  Conquerors 
of  India  with  the  State  of  Civilization  among  the  Hindus. 

^FTER  this  display  of  the  transactions  to  which  the  Mahomedtin  nations  have    Chap.  V. 
given  birth  in  Hindustan,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  "— *v— ^ 
particular  stage  of  civilization  at  which  these  nations  had  arrived.     Beside  the  cii^!iu!tion 
importance  of  this  inquiry,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  SJXmedan 
a  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  India ;  it  is  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain-  w'nquerore  of 
ing  whether  the  civilization  of  the  Hindus  received  advancement  or  depression^ 
from  the  ascendancy  over  them  which  the  Mahomedans  acquired. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  comparisons  adduced  to  illustrate  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion among  the  Hindus,  that  the  nations,  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia ;  the 
Persians,  the  Arabians,  and  even  the  Turks ;  possessed  an  order  of  intellectual 
&culties  rather  higher  than  the  nations  situated  beyond  them  toward  the  East ; 
were  rather  less  deejdy  involved  in  the  absurdities  and  weaknesses  of  a  rude  state 
of  society;  had  in  fact  attained  a  stage  of  civilization,  in  some  Uttle  degree, 
.higher  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

This  is  a  statistical  fact,  to  which  it  is  not  probable  that  much  contradiction 
will  hereafter  be  applied.  It  is  chiefly  of  importance,  for  the  present  inquiry,  to 
show;  that  the  people  who  actually  invaded  Hindustan,  and  assumed  the 
government  over  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  were  perfectly  on  a  level 
with  the  Arabians  and  Persians,  in  the  highest  state  of  their  civilization. 

The  Mahomedans,  who  established  their  dominion  in  Hindustan,  were 
principally  derived  from  the  eastern  portions  of  that  great  country  which  was 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire  in  its  greatest  extent 

These  eastern  provinces  of  the  great  Persian  empire ;  Bactria,  and  Transox- 
iana,  with  the  contiguous  regions ;  at  the  time  when  those  men  were  formed 
who  established  the  Mahomedan  dominion  in  Hindustan,  were  remarkable  rather 
for  exceeding  than  falling  short  of  the  other  parts  of  that  empire,  in  the  attain- 
ments of  civilized  life.  The  language  of  Balk  was  reckoned  the  most  elegant 
dialect  of  the  Persian  tongue ;  and  when  God  speaks  mildly  and  gently  to  the 
cherubim  surrounding  his  throne,  this,  according  to  the  Mahomedans,  is  the 
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Book  IIL  language  he  employs.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  have  been  most 
distinguished  in  all  the  different  walks  of  Persian  literature,  have  been  natives  of 
Balk ;  of  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Mahome^^bi\.  Emir  Khow&nd  Shah, 
better  known  to  Europeans  under  the  name  of  Mirkhond,  the  author  of  a  great 
historical  work,  to  which  Eun^ans  have  been  indebted  for  much  of  their  know- 
ledge  of  Persian  history  ;  Rashid,  a  cdebrated  poet ;  and  Anwari,  famous  both 
as  a  poet  and  astronomer.  So  greatly  was  Balk  distinguished  during  Hbe  reigns 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Gingis  Khan,  that  it  was  denominated  BLobbat  al 
Islam,  the  metropolis  of  Islamism.  Bokhara  was  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of 
learning  in  the  East.  Students  flocked  from  aU  parts  to  the  celebrated  univerdty 
of  Bokhara.  In  the  Mogul  language,  Bokh&r,  we  are  tM^  is  a  common  a{q9^« 
lation  for  a  learned  man.  Among  the  celebrated  men  who  have^xnade  ilhi8fa*iou8 
the  studies  of  Bokhara,  is  found  a  name,  ranked  high  among  his  contemporaries 
in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  Elm  Sina,  Gt  Avicenna,  who  wrote  above  one 
hundred  volumes,  and  died  in  10^,  at  the  eariy  age  df  fifty-dght. 

The  Moguls  were  not  perfecdy  barbarous  when  they  advanced  upon  the 
countries  of  the  West.  It  is  sufficiaitiy  jHroved  that  they  had  the  use  of  letters ; 
they  had  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  in  no  degree  corresponding  with  ttie  troubles 
some  characters  of  the  Chinese,  but  as  ingenious  and  simile  as  that  of  the 
Romans.  Hie  degree  in  which  they  approximated  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Asia,  is  abundantiy  proved,  not  oolj  by  that  power 
of  combined  action  which  enaUed  them  to  effect  tfaeu"  conquests,  but  by  the  ddll 
with  which  they  regulated  the  government  of  China,  as  wdl  as  that  of  Persm 
and  Transoxiana,  to  which  they  subsequentiy  advanced.  It  appears  not  that 
the  government  in  those  several  countries  was  more  skilfiiUy  conducted  in  any 
hands,  than  in  those  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Gingis.  The  Moguls,  at  the 
time  of  their  conquests,  were  so  fidly  jH^pared  for  a  new  st^  in  civiUxation,  that 
they  assimilated  themselves  with  wonderful  rapidity,  both  in  China  and  Persia, 
to  the  more  cultivated  pec^e  among  whom  they  had  arrived;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  were  to  be  distinguished  from  them  rather  l^  shgfat  shades  of  diaracter  and 
manners,  than  any  difierence  in  point  of  civilisation.  In  their  new  acquiMtions  in 
Persia  and  Transoxiana,  they  w^re  celebrated  (ot  prosecuting  the  sciences  with 
great  ardour;  and,  in  particular,  for  having  laid  astronomy,  geography,  and 
the  mathematical  sciences,  under  great  oUigations.  In  the  dty  of  Samarcand> 
the  seat  of  government  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Gingis  and  his  successors,  '*  the 
academy  of  sdences,*^  to  use  the  words  ci  the  wrker  in  the  Universal  History, 
^  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  to  be  found  among  the  Mafaomedans,  who  resorted 
thither  to  study  from  all  the  ne%hbouring  countries.'*    Abulfeda  mentions  two 
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dedn^Fe  riuoici  of  »  oeturidetaUe  degree  of  dvflization.    In  his  time  the  streets   Chaf.  T. 
were  paved,  and  water  wag  conveyed  into  the  city  by  leaden  pipes.     The  silk-  ^— *v--^ 
paper  made  here  was  the  most  beautiful  in  Asia ;  and  in  great  request  over  all 
tiie  East.* 

Mahmoo^  of  GhLeniy  the  founder  ci  the  first  Mahomedan  dynasty  in  Hindus- 
tan^  was  the  mort  accomplished  Prince  in  Asia.  His  court  contained  an 
assemblage  of  learned  men.  The  greatest  poet  of  Asia  wrote  in  his  capital,  and 
was  fostered  by  his  bounty.  He  and  his  nobles  adorned  Ghizni  with  an  archi- 
tecture which  rendered  it  the  finest  dty  in  the  East'  He  there  erected  an 
imiversity,  which  he  richly  endowed,  and  made  it  one  of  the  prindpal  seats  of 
feaitiing  m  that  quarter  of  the  gl6be.f 

Under  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  the  great  sovereign  of  Bersia,  who  combined  in 
lib  serrioe  all  the  finest  spirits  that  Persian  dviUzation  could  produce,  the  Hindus 
could  not  be  said  to  be  over-run,  or  held  in  subjection  by  a  people  less  dvitized 
than  themselves.  As  little  could  this  be  said  under  thie  descendants  of  Mahmood, 
who^  though  in^cM*  to  him  in  personal  qualities,  were  themselves  formed,  and 
aerved  by  men  who  were  formed,  under  the  full  influence  of  Persian  arts  and 
knowledge.  The  same  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  princes  of  the  Gaurian 
dynasty.  Tliey,  Booid  the  leaders  by  whom  they  wa:e  prindpally  served,  were,  in 
respect  of  training  and  kno^vledg^  in  recJiix  Pmrsianfi.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  Moguls,  the  last  of  the  Mahomedan  dynasties  of  Hindustan,  had  remained 
a  sidkient  time  in  Transoxiana  and  Persia,  to  have  acquired  all  the  dviliaatioa 
of  these  two  countries,  long  before  they  attempted  to  perform  conquests  in  India 
The  Persian  language  was  the  language  they  used ;  the  Persian  laws,  and  the 
Persian  religion,  were  the  laws  aad  reEgion  they  had  espoused ;  it  was  the  Persiain 
literature  to  which  they  were  devoted;  and  they  carried  along  with  them  the 
'foil  benefit  of  the  Persian  arts  and  knowledge,  when  they  established  themsdves 
in  Hindustan. 

The  que^on,  therefore,  is,  whether  by  a  government,  moulded  and  conducted  Question, 
agreeably  to  the  properties  of  Persian  dvilization,  instead  of  a  government  Hindus  wer» 
moulded  and  conducted  agreeably  to  the  properties  of  Hindu  dvilization,  the  h^ure?by^U 
Hindu  population  of  India  lost  or  won :  For  the  aversion  to  a  government,  Mahomedan 

"^   "^  *^  conquest. 

because  in  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  that  is,  of  men  who  are  called  by  one  rather 


*  For  these  facts,  the  reader  will  find  the  original  authors  faithfully  quoted  and  extracted,  in  the 

UniTersal  History,  ii.  552,  S54;  iv.  S09,  898;  v.  123.    Modem  Part,  8vo.  Ed.    In  exploring 

the  Persian  aod'Arahian  Authoritiee,  the  authors  of  the  ^niveraal  Hiatoiy  are  not  the  worst  of  our 

guides. 

f  Vide  supra,  p.491« 
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Book  III.  than  some  other  name,  without  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  government,  wliether 
^  better  or  worse ;  is  a  prejudice  of  which  reason  is  ashamed.     As  India  was  not 

governed  by  the  Moguls,  in  the  charac^ter  of  a  detached  provmce,  vahied  only  as 
it  could  be  rendered  useful  to  another  state,  which  is  the  proper  idea  of  foreign 
conquest;  but  became  the  sole  residence  and  sole  dominion  of  the  Mogul 
government,  which  thereby  found:  its  interest  as  closely  united  to  that  of  India, 
^s  it  is  possible  for  the  interest  of  a  despotical  government  to  be  united  with  that 
of  its  people,  the  Mogul  government  was,  to  all  the  effects  of  interest,  and  thence 
of  behaviour,  not  a  foreign,  but  a  native  government.  With  these  considerations 
before  the  inquirer,  it  will  not  admit  of  any  long  dispute,  that  human  nature  in 
India  gained,  and  gained  very  considerably,  by  passing  £rom  a  Hindu  to  a 
Mahomedan  government.  Of  this,  without  descending  to  particulars,  the 
situation  of  human  nature,  under  the  Hindu  governments  which  we  have,  seen ; 
that  of  the  Mahrattas,  for  example ;  that  of  Nepaul ;  that  of  Mysore,  before  the 
time  of  Hy der  Ali ;  or  that  of  Travancore ;  affords  a  very  satisfactory  proof.  The 
defects  of  Mahomedan  nde,  enormous  as  they  justly  deserve  to  be  hdd,  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  equal  to  those  which  universally  distinguish  the  government 
of  Hindus. 

The  same  minute  analysis  might  here  be  instituted  of  the  grand  drcum- 
stances  which  constitute  the  marks  of  civilization  among  the  Mahomedans' of 
India,  as  has  been  already  executed  in  regard  to  the  Hindus.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  The  state  of  civilization  among  the  Hindus  was  mysterious^ 
and  little  known.  With  the  state  of  civilization  in  Persia  the  instruct^  part 
of  European  readers  are  pretty  familiar.  Besides ;  in  analysing  the  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  marks  of  civilization  among  the  Hindus,  such  com- 
parisons, for  the  sake  of  illustration,  were  made  with  the  corresponding  circum- 
stances among  the  Persians,  as  served  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  state  of 
civilization  among  the  latter  people,  and  to  show  in  what  position  they  stood  as 
'  compared  with  the  Hindus.  A  few  short  reflections  under  each  of  the  heads 
will  therefore  suffice. 

Classification         I.   CLASSIFICATION    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   PEOPLE.   In   this   grand 
and  distri-  ^  ,  ' 

bution  of  the  particular,  the  superiority   of  the   order  of  things   among  the '  M ahomedans, 
^^^  *'  over  that   among  the   Hindus,   was  inexpressibly  great.     The  Mahomedans 

were  exempt  from  the  institution  of  caste ;  that  institution  which  stands  a 
more  effectual  barrier  against  the  good  of  human  nature  than  any  other 
institution  which  the  workings  'of  caprice  and  of  selfishness  have  ever  pro^ 
duced.      Under  the  Mahoniedan  despotisms  of  the  East,    nearly  as  much 
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as  in  repnUicff  themselves,  all  men  are  treated  as  equal.     There  is  no  noble,   Chap*  V. 

no  privileged  class.     Legally,-  there  is  no  hereditary  property,   as  the  king  ^""""^v^-^ 

is  the  heir  of  all  his  subjects.     The  on)y  thing  which  creates  distinction  is 

office ;  or  the  exercise  of  some  portion  of  the  powers  of  government.     For 

office,  there  is  no  monopolizing  class.     Men  from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  life  are 

daily  rising  to  the  highest  commands ;  where  each  of  themis  honoured,in  proportion 

not  to  the  opulence  of  his  father,  but  the  qualities  which  he  himself  displays. 

Though  here,  there  is  wanting  that  barrier  to  the  unlimited  progress  of  the 

power  of  the  king,  which  was  found  in  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Europe ;  yet 

the  situation  of  Spain,  of  Poland,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  every 

country  in  Europe,  shows  that  the  body  of  mankind  is  not  much  benefited,  when 

the  unlimited  power  of  oppressing  them,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  hands 

of  the  king  and  his  servants,  is  shared  between  him  and  a  body  of  nobles. 

'  IL  The  form  of  goviIrnment.  In  the  simplicity  of  Oriental  despotism,  The  form  of 
there  is  not  much  room  for  diversity  of  form.     Yet  there  are  circumstances  8^^®™°^^^* 
which  distinguish  to  a  considerable  extent  the  state  of  government  among  the 
Mahomedans  from  that  among  the  Hindus ;  and  all  of  them  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former. 

Under  the  Mahomedan  sovereigns,  there  was  a  regular  distribution  of  the 
fimctipns  of  government,  to  certain  fixed  and  x^^ular  <^^es;  that  of  the 
Vizir,  that  of  the  Bukshee,  Ameer  al  Omrah,  and  so  on.  Under  the  Hindu 
sovereigns,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  confrision  of  all  things  together  in  one 
heterogeneous  mass.  The  sovereign  governed  by  a  sort  of  council,  composed  of 
Brahmens,  who  exercised  the  powers  of  government,  according  to  no  pre-esta- 
blished plan  ;  but  according  as  each  by  intrigue,  or  by  reputation,  could  obtain 
an  ascendancy  among  the  rest.*  The  natural  and  common  order  of  things,  in 
this  situation,  was,  that  some  one  individual  acquired  a  predominant  influence ; 
and  employed  the  rest  as  merely  his  instruments.  This  man  became,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  minister— peshwa,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Mahrattas.  Where  the 
council  of  Brahmens  is  not  a  regular  establishment ;  the  sovereign  chooses  a 

*  Mr.  Grant  remarks  that  Kirkpatrick's  account  of  Nepaul  exhibits  a  form  of  government, 
state  officers,  civil,  and  military,  nearly  the  same  as  were  established  in  Hindustan,  under  the  rule  *-- 

of  the  Moguls.    Grant's  Observations  on  the  Hindus,  p.  41.  '  But  Kirkpatrick's  account  is  very  » 

imperfect,  and  he  appears  to  have  supplied  bis  want  of  information,  by  ideas  borrowed  from  what 
he  knew  in  other  parts  of  India.  Besides,  the  Nepaulians,_as  well  as  the  Mahrattas,  were  iaa  situ- 
ation to  borrow  from  the  Mahomedans. 
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•  *  . 

Book  III.  minister,  that  is,  a  depositary  of  all  his  power ;  who  disposes  of  it  in  portion^ 
regulated  by  no  rule,  and  by  not  much  of  established  custom  and  habtt/ 

To  the  abuse  of  the  power  which  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  absolute  sorere^ns^ 
there  is  no  limit,  except  from  these  circumstances :  1.  Religion,  2.  Insurrection, 
S.  Manners. 

1.  When  it  is  said  that  Religion  opposes  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  meant 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  oppose  it ;  the  priests :  For,  as  a  political  engine, 
religion,  without  somebody  to  stand  up  for  it,  is  a  dead  letter.  Now,  the  priests 
can  only  oppose  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign,  when,  by  their  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  they  have  acquired  a  great  portion  of  power,  a  power  whidi  the 
king  is  afraid  to  provoke.  Again,  this  power  of  the  priests  will,  or  will  not,  be 
applied,  in  a  way  to  protect  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  the  sovereign  power, 
according  as  the  sovereign  allies  himself  with  it,  or  does  not  ally  himself  with 
it.  If  he  allies  himself  with  it ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  associates  the  power  of 
the  priests  with  his  own,  and  admits  them  to  a  due  share  of  the  benefits  which 
he  pursues,  the  power  of  the  priests  is  employed,  not  in  checking,  but  in  sup- 
porting  him  in  the  abuse  of  his  power.  Now,  so  completely  was  the  power  of 
the  priests  associated  with  that  of  the  sovereign,  under  the  EUlndu  system  o£ 
government,  that  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  almost  wholly  transferred  into 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  As  the  benefit  of  abusing  the  sovereign  power  was 
shared  so  largely  with  themselves,  they  had  no  motive  to  check,  but  eveiy 
motive  to  support.  To  misgovemment  accordingly,  under  Hindu  sovereign^ 
we  find  no  where  any  symptoms  of  opposition  from  religion. 

Under  Mahomedan  sovereigns,  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
is  much  less  complete.  The  Caliphs,  it  is  true,  were  at  once  head  magistrates, 
and  head  priests :  In  other  situations,  under  Mahomedan  sovereigns,  the  priests 
have  had  little  political  power.  Except  in  some  matters  of  established  custom, 
which  by  themselves  are  little  capable  of  mending  the  condition  of  the  people 
upon  the  whole,  they  have  never  had  sufficient  influence,  nor  apparently  any 
inclination,  to  protect  the  people  from  the  abuses  of  sovereign  power.  Herein 
they  differ  fi-om  the  Hindu  system  of  priesthood,  and  the  difference  is  an  im- 
portant one,  that  they  are  not  allied  with  those  who  abuse  the  sovereign  power, 
'  and  yield  them  no  protection. 

2.   Imurrectian  is  a  principle  of  salatary  operation,   under  the  goverc^ 
ments  (^  the  East^     To  that  is  owing  almost  every  thing  which  the  people  ace 
any  where  left  to  enjoy.    I  have  already  had  some  opportunities,  and  as  I  pro- 
Si 
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oced  shdl  lave  mote^  to  point  out  remaikaUe  instances  of  ks  practical  effects*  Craf.  V: 
bi  a  sitiiatum  where  there  is  no  r^^ular  institiition  to  lindt  the  power  of  gra« 
tifying  the  will,  the  caprices,  apd  the  desh^  of  the  sovereign  and  his  instru- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  the  people,  there  is  nothing  which  hinders  the  people 
fiom  being  made  as  oompletelj  wretched  as  the  unbounded  gratification  at  thehr 
expense  of  the  will,  caprices,  and  desires  of  those  who  hove  sovereign  power 
over  them,  can  render  human  bdngs ;  except  the  dread  of  insurrection.  But, 
in  a  situation  where  the  mass  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  lose,  it  is  sddom 
difficult  to  excite  them  to  insierrection.  The  sovereigns  of  the  East  find,  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  people,  if  oppressed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  are  apt  to  rebel ; 
never  want  leaders  of  capadtj  in  such  a  case  to  conduct  them ;  and  are  veij 
1^  to  tread  their  present  race  of  oppresses  under  their  feet.  Tins  proq)ect 
lays  these  rulers  under  a  certain  degree  of  restraint ;  and  b  the  main  spring  of 
that  portion  of  goodness  whidi  any  where  appears  in  the  practical  state  of  the 
despotisms  of  the  East.  But  the  dread  of  insurrection  was  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  among  a  people,  whose  apathy  and  patience  under  suffering  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  ^>ecinien  of  the  human  race.  The  spirit,  and  excitability, 
and  courage  of  the  Mahomedan  portion  of  the  Indian  population,  undoubtedly 
fhndshed,  as  far  as  it  went,  an  additional  motive  to  good  government,  on  Hbe 
part  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hukdustan. 

S.  It  is  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  that  exemplified,  either 
among  the  Mahomedans  or  among  the  Hindus,  that  Manners  have  great  in« 
fluence  in  limiting  the  abuses  of  sovereign  power.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  of  man  is  susceptible  of  pleasure  fi*om  the  approbation,  pain  fiom  tiMt 
disapprobation,  of  his  fellow  creatures,  that  he  is  capable  of  restraint  from  the 
operation  of  manners ;  unless  in  so  ftr  as  they  increase  or  diminish  the  chance  of 
insurrection.  Though  no  great  amount  of  salutary  effects  is,  therefore,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  manners,  under  the  sovereigns,  either  of  Hindu  or 
of  Mahomedan  breed,  the  benefit,  as  &r  as  it  went,  was  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Mahomedans;  There  was,  in  the  mannas  of  ^e  Mahomedan  conquerors  of 
India,  an  activity,  a  manliness,  an  independence,  which  rendered  it  less  edsy 
fixr  despotism  to  sink,  among  them,  to  that  disgusting  state  of  weak  and'  pn> 
fligate  barbarism  which  is  the  natural  condition  of  government  among  such  a 
pasnve  people  as  the  Hindus.  * 

Further,  along  with  those  remains  of  barbarism  which  in  considerable  amount 
adhere  to  the  best  of  the  Mahomedan  nations,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  inhabitants 
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Book  HI.  of  Asia,  a  considerable  portion  of  plain  good  sense  marked  the  character  of 
the  conquerors  of  India ;  while  the  natives  of  that  country  are  distinguished  by  a 
greater  deficiency  in  the  important  article  of  practical  good  sense,  than  any. 
people,  above  the  rank  of  savages,  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  The  practical 
good  sense  of  any  people  is  not  witiiout  its  influence  upon  the  mode  of  employing 
the  powers  of  government,  and  upon  the  minds  of  some  at  least  of.  the  princes 
that  wield  them.  Before  the  Moguls  proceeded  to  Hindustan,  we  have  a  proof; 
in  the  Institutes  of  the  conqueror  Timur,*  of  the  degree  of  beneficent  contrivance, 
with  Tf  hich  he  laid  down  the  plan  of  his  administration. 

'  ^^  I  appointed  a  Suddur,  a  man  of  holiness,  and  of  illustrious  dignity,  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  faithful ;  that  he  might  regulate  ihe  manners  of 
the  times ;  and  appoint  superiors  in  holy  offices ;  and  establish  in  ^very  dty,  and 
in  every  town,  a  judge  of  penetration,  and  a  doctor  learned  in  the  law,  and  a 
supervisor  of  the  markets,  of  the  weights,  and  the  measures. 

*^  And  I  established  a  judge  for  the  army,  and  a  judge  for  the  subjects :  and  I 
seiit  into  eveiy  province  and  kingdom,  an  instructor  in  the  law,  to  deter  the 
Mthful  firom  those  things  which  are  forbidden,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  truth. 

**  And  I  ordained  that  in  every  .town,  and  in  every  dty,  a  mosque,  and  a 
school,  and  a  monastery,  and  an  alms-house  for  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  and 
an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  should  be  founded,  and  that  a  physician 
should  be  appointed  to  attend  the  hospital ;  and  that  in  every  city  a  government- 
hoiise,  and  a  court  for  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  built ;  and  that 
superihtendants  should  be  appointed  to  watch  over  the  cultivated  lands,  and  over 
the  husbandmen. 

^[  And  I  commanded  that  they  should  build  places  of  worship,  and  monas- 
teries in  every  city ;  and  that  they  should  erect  structures  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  on  the  high  roads,  and  ^that  they  should  make  bridges  across  the 
rivers. 

<*  And  I  commanded  that  the  ruined  bridges  should  be  repaired ;  and  that 
bridges  should  be  constructed  over  the  rivulets,  and  over  the  rivers ;  and  that  on 
the  roads,  at  the  distance  of  one  stage  fwm  each  other,  Rauruwansarai  should 
be  erected ;  and  that  guards  and  watchmen  should  be  stationed  on  the  roaii^ 
and  that  in  every  Rauruwansarai  people  should  be  appointed  to  reade ;  and  that 
the  watching  and  guarding  of  the  roads  should  appertain  unto  theih ;  and  that 

•  »  .  •  - 

*  ThQ  Persian  version  was  translated  by  Major  Davy ;  and  edited,  with  a  preface  and  other 
Editions,  by  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic  Professor  at  Oxford,  in  1783. 
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those  guards  should  be  aaswaraUe  for  whatever  should  be  stolen  on  the  roads 
firom  the  unwary  traveller. 

'<  And  I  ordered  that  the  Suddur  and  the  Judge  riiould^  firotn  tune  to  time^ 
lay  before  me  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  my  empire ;  and  I  appointed  a  Judge 
in  equity,  that  he  might  transmit  unto  me  all  civil  matters  of  litigation,  that 
caiDfe  to  pa^  amcNoigst  my  troops!  and  my  subjects.^ 

H^e  is  a  sdecdoii  of  four  of  the  most  important  objects  of  government,  in 
making  a  provision  for  which,  the  fir^  care  and  attention  of  the  Mogul  sovereign 
are  employed:  the  administration  of  justice;  the  instmction  of  the  people;  the 
facilitation  of  intercourse ;  and  his  own  knowledge  of  all  that  is  transacted  in 
his  name.  That  the  provision  for  these  ot^ects  was  very  incomplete,  we  have 
Sufficient  aissurance;  but  some  progress  was  made  in  tiie  art  and  science  of 
government,  when  they  were  pointed  out  as  primary  objects  df  regard ;  stSI 
more,  wh^i  something  considerable  was  realty  dane  for  thefar  attainment* 

Of  the  twelve  maxims  of  his  govermnent,  the  fcdiowing  are  a  selection : 

^  Persons  xd  wisd<Hn»  and  deliberatioin,  and  vigilance,  and  circumspection, 
and  aged  men  lendowed  with  knowledge  and  foresight,  I  admitted  to  my  private 
eonticils;  and  I  associated  with  them,  and  I  feiq)ed  benefit,  and  acqcdred  ejcpe^ 
lience  from  their  conversation.' 

•*  The  soldier  and  th^  mdijeot  I  regarded  with  the  same  eye.  And  such  WM 
the  discipline  which  I  establisbed  amoi^t  my  troops  and  my  sulgects,  that  the 
one.wis.iaever  injmred  or  oppressed  by  the  otiier. 

^^  Fibm  amongst  the  wise  and  the  prudent,  who  merited  trust  and  confidence^ 
wht)  were  worthy  of  being  consulted  on  the  affiurs  of  government^  and  to^whose 
care  I  might  submit  the  secret  concerns  of  my  empire,  I  sdected  a  certam  num«» 
her,  whcna  I  constituted  the  repositories  of  my  secrets ;  Andmy  wdgbtyand  faid^ 
den  transactions,  and  my  secret  thoughts  and  intentions,  I  ddivefed  over  to  them* 

'^  By  the  vizzeers,  and  the  secretaries,  and  the  scribes,  I  gaveonter  and  regu- 
larity lo  my  ptdb&^  ooundls :  I  made.  €hem  the  ke^ers  of  the  mirror  of  my  go^ 
varitittenl^  in-  which  libey  showed  uiito  me  the  affairs  of  mjeaifire,  and  the  ton^ 
ooiis  of  my  armieb  and  my  people.:  And  they  kept  rieh'nqr  treasury;  and  they 
secured  plenty  and  prosperity  to  my  soldiers  and  to  my  sutgects;  and  by  propei^ 
and  skilful  measures  they  repaired  the  disorders  incident  to  emjnre;  and  the^ 
kept  in  order  the  revoHies  and  the  expenses  of  government ;  and  they  exerted 
themselves  in  ]»6motihg  plenty  and  population  throughout  my  dominions. 

^  Men  learned  in  medicine,  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  heaMng,  and  astrologers; 
and  geometricians,  who  are  essential  to  the  dignity  of  empire,  I  drew  around 
me :  And  by  the  aid  of  physicians  and  chirurgeons  I  gave  health  to  the  sick : 

VOL,  I.  4  m 
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Book  III.  And  with  the  assbtance  of  astrolc^rs  I  ascertained  the  ben%n  or  tnaligiiaiif 
aspect  of  the  stars,  their  motions,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens :  And  with 
the  aid  of  geometricians  and  architects,  I  laid  out  gardens,  and  planned  and 
constructed  magnificent  buildings. 

'*  Historians,  and  such  as  were  possessed  of  information  and  intelligence,  I 
admitted  to  my  presence :  And  from  Uiese  men  I  heard  the  lives  of  the  prophets 
and  the  patriarchs,  and  the  histories  of  ancient  princes,  and  the  events  by  which 
they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  empire,  and  the  causes  of  the  declension  of  their 
fortunes :  And  from  the  narratives  and  the  histories  of  those  princes,  and  from 
the  manners  and  the  conduct  of  each  of  them,  I  acquired  experience  and  know- 
ledge :  And  from  those  men  I  heard  the  descriptions  and  the  traditions  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  globe,  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  situations  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

**  To  travellers,  and  to  voyagers  of  every  country,  I  gave  encouragement, 
that  they  might  communicate  unto  me  the  intelligence  and  transactions  of  the 
surrounding  nations :  And  I  appointed  merchants  and  chiefs  of  Kauruwauns  to 
travel  to  every  kingdom  and  to  every  country,  that  they  might  bring  imto  me  all 
sorts  of  valuable  merchandize  and  rare  curiosities,  from  Khuttau,  and  from 
Khuttun,  and  from  Cheen,  and  from  Maucheen,  and  from  Hindostaun,  and 
from  the  cities  of  Arabia,  and  from  Missur,  and  from  Shaum,  and  from  Room, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Christians,  that  they  might  give  me  information  of 
the  situation,  and  of  the  manners  and  of  the  customs  of  the  natives  and  inhabitants 
of  those  regions,  and  that  they  might  observe  and  communicate  unto  me  the  con- 
duct of  the  princes  of  every  kingdom  and  of  every  country  towards  their  subjects." 

AU  these  different  points  laid  down,  in  writing,  as  main  objects  of  attention  in 
the  conduct  of  government,  undoubtedly  indicate  a  state  of  the  human  mind  very 
considerably  removed  from  the  lowest  barbarism. 

The  following  regulations  respecting  the  collection  of  the  revenues ;  of  all  the 
parts  of  an  imperfect  government  that  which  most  deeply  affects  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  indicate  no  common  share  of  excellence  in  the  spirit  of  administration: 

**  And  I  commanded  that  the  Ameers,  and  the  Mingbaushees,  in  collecting 
the  revenues  from  the  subjects,  should  not,  on  any  account,  demand  more  than 
the  taxes  and  duties  established : 

**  And  to  every  province  on  which  a  royal  assignment  was  granted,  I  ordained 
that  two  supervisors  should  be  appointed ;  that  one  of  them  should  inspect  the 
collections,  and  watch  over  the  concerns  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  might  not 
be  impoverished,  and  that  the  Jaugheerdaur  might  not  ill  use  or  of^ress  them, 
and  that  he  should  take  an  account  of  all  the  sums  which  were  collected  in  the 
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{nrovince ;  and  that  the  other  supervisor  should  keep  a  register  of  the  public  Chap.  V. 
expenses,  and  distribute  the  revenues  among  the  soldiers : 

^  And  every  Ameer  who  was  appointed  to  a  jaugheer,  I  ordained  that  for  the 
space  of  three  years  it  should  remain  unto  him,  and  that,  after  three  years,  the 
state  of  the  province  should  be  inspected :  If  the  inhabitants  were  satisfied,  and 
if  the  country  was  flourishing  and  populous,  that  he  should  be  continued  therein ; 
but  if  the  contrary  should  appear,  that  the  jaugheer  should  return  unto  the 
crown,  and,  that  for  the  three  following  years,  subsistence  should  not  be  granted 
to  the  bolder  thereof : 

^  And  I  ordained  that  the  collection  of  the  taxes  from  the  subject  might,  when 
necessary,  be  enforced  by  menaces  and  by  threats,  but  never  by  whips  and  by 
scourges.  The  governor^  whose  authority  is  infenor  to  the  power  of  the  scourge, 
is  unworthy  to  govern. 

<<  I  ordained  that  the  revenues  and  the  taxes  should  be  collected  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  not  be  productive  of  ruin  to  the  subject,  or  of  depopulation  to 
the  country." 

Of  the  produce  of  the  fertile  and  cultivated  lands,  one  third  was  taken  for  the 
government ;  and  this  was  the  principal,  and  almost  the  only  source  of  the  revenue. 

*'  And  I  ordained,  whoever  undertook  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  or  built 
an  aqueduct,  or  made  a  canal,  or  planted  a  ^rove,  ar  restored  to  culture  a  deserted 
district,  that  in  the  first  year  nothing  should  be  taken  from  him,  and  tiiat  in  the 
second  year,  whatever  the  subject  voluntarily  offered  should  be  received,  and 
that  in  the  third  year  the  duties  should  be  cdlected  according  to  the  regulation. 

^  And  I  ordained,  that  if  the  rich  and  the  powerM  should  oppress  the  poorer 
subject,  and  injure  or  destroy  his  property,  an  equivalent  for  the  damage 
sustained  should  be  levied  on  the  rich  oppressor,  and  be  delivered  to  the  injured 
person,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  former  estate. 

*<  And  I  ordained,  that  in  every  country  three  Vizzeers  should  be  stationed. 
The  Jirst,  for  the  subject— to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  taxes  and  the  duties 
received,  and  what  sums,  and  to  what  amount,  were  paid  in  by  the  subject,  and 
under  what  denomination,  and  on  what  account,  and  to  preserve  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  whole.  The  second,  for  the  soldier-~to  take  account  of  the  sums  paid 
to  the  troops,  and  of  the  sums  remaining  due  unto  them."  The  third  was  for 
certain  miscdlaneous  services,  too  tedious  to  be  specified. 

These  details  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  among  the  Moguls,  even  at  their 
first  irruption  into  Hindustan,  the  arts  of  government  were  considerably 
advanced ;  and  that  the  Hindus  had  much  to  gain  by  a  change  of  masters.  In 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  d  the  Mogul  princes,  tbe  Emperor 
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Book  III.  Akbar,  for  instance,  the  powers  of  government  were  distributed,  and  lemplc^ed 
^^ — v*"~^  with  a  skill  which  would  not  disgrace  a  period  of  consdderalilli  knowledge  and 
refinement. 

Though  in  e^  pure  despotisip  much  depended  on  the  qualities  of  the  soverd^ 
yet  when  a  good  plan  of  administration  was  once  fiillj  introduoedj^  a  portion  of 
its  excellence  always  reniained,  for  a  time ;  and  h^d  a  strong  teodency  to  become 
perpetual. 
State  of  Law.  ^  III.  Th£  Laws. — The  laws  of  the  Hindus,  we  have  already  seen,  are  such  as 
could  not  originate  in  any  other  than  one  of  the  weakest  conditions  of  the  hvmaB 
intellect ;  and,  of  all  the  forms  of  law  known  to  the  h|iman  species,,  they  exhibit 
one  of  the  least  capable  of  producing  the  benefits  which  it  is  the  end  and  the  eriy 
good  consequence  of  law,  to  ensure. 

The  Mahomedan  law,  as  introduced  into  India  by  its  Mogul  conqiienieB,  is 
defective  indeed,  as  compared  with  any  v^y  high  standard  of  ixoeUeace ;  but 
compare  it  with  the  standard  of  any  existing  system,  with  the  lUmiaB  law,  finr 
/  instance,  or  the  law  of  England,  and  you  will  find  its  inferiority  ndt  aajreiattdb- 
able,  as  those  who  are  fiEuniliar  with  these  systeias,  andded  by  the  stound  of  vii%Br 
^>plause,  are  in  the  habit  of  believing.  In  th?  fcillowing-view  of  the*  most 
rem^kable  particulars  in  the  stat^  of  MahoQiedan  Iaw«  a  refereiiceto  the  system 
of  Englijsh  law  is  peculiarly  instructive,  and  even  necessairy;  :as.it  is  by  tbe 
.English  system  thi^t  the  Mahomedan  has  been  superseded. 

1.  The  civil,  or  npn-penal  branch  of  law,  lays  down  the  rights  which  the  good 
of  the  sp^es  requires  to  be  constituted  in  behalf  Of  the  individual;  in  other 
words,  the  power  which  the  individual,  for  the  good  of  jihe  .species,  oUgbt  exdu- 
dvely  to  po^ess,  over  persons,  and  over  things* 

The  particular  powers  or  {nivileges  which  it  is  ex^pedient  to  constitute  cighta 
are,  in  the  great  points,  so  distinctly  and  strongly  pointed  oat  by  common  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  about  them  among  nations  in  allthe 
stages  of  civilization.  Nations  difier  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  securing  those,  rights. 

One  instrument,  without  which  they  cannot  be  secured,  is  strict '  and  accurate 
definition.  In  affording  strict  and  accurate  definitions  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  the  three  Systems  of  law,  Roman,  English,  and  Mahomedan,  are  not 
very  far  firom  being  on  a  level  Completeness,  in  point  of  d$fiiutioiv  it  seems^  iB 
a  perfection  in  the  state  of  law  which  it  requires  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  to  bestow.  At  firat,  experience  has  proyided  no  record  of  all  the  variety 
of  material  cases  for  which  a  provision  is  necessary.  Afterwards,  the  human  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  dear,  and  skilftil  to  classify  accurately  a  multitude  of  particulars ; 
and  without  accurate  classification  usefiil  definitions  and  rules  can  ne^er  be  framed 
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Lastly,  (and  tfaftt  U'  the  state  in  which  the  more  civilized  qatioBS  of  ^urqpe  have   Chap.  Y. 
loQg  been  placed)  cust^MQ  and  habit  acquire  a  dominion,  which  it  is  not  easy  tq 
break ;  and  the  pro£^aors  of  hw  possess  a^  interest  in  its  imperlections,  whidi 
prompts  th^n  to  make  exertions ;  and  a  power,  which  enables  them  for  a  kmg 
time  to  make  saccessful  exertions,  to  defeat  aJl  ^idearours  f<nr  its  improvement 

Until  veiy  lately  there  was  no  civil  code,  that  is  to  say,  there  wg3  i%o  descrip- 
tion good  or  bad,  in  a  permanent  set  of  words,  of  ahnpst  any  g£,  thq.righls 
belonging  to  individuals^,  m  any  country  in  Europe.  The  whole  was  traditjonary , 
the  whole  .was  oral ;  thei^  was  hardly  any  legislative  writing.  Of  com^,  in  the 
greater:  nmnber  of  eases^  nobody  knew  exactly  what  was  a  right.  The  judge» 
havHig  no  fixed  defiqition  |pr  his:  guidance,  made  for  himself,  on  each  particular 
occasion,  a  definition  to  suit  that  particular  occasion.  But  .these  numerous 
definitiOTB,  made  by  num^ous  judges  oi!i  numerous  occasions^  Were  more  or  less 
different  cme  firom  another.  All  the  appKoximation .  to  -aecuracy  tlmt  .wad.  attained^ 
or  that  wm^  attainable,  consisted  in  this»  that  the  routine  of  decision  fixed  a  certain 
sphere  within  which  the  variation  of  the  arbitrary  definiticms  which  the  judg^ 
on  ea^  occasion  made  fin*  themselves  was,  with  a  certain  force,  confined;  as  hc^ 
by  whomi  a  adder  range  wa^  taken  fw  i^stice  than  what  was  usuidly  fid^eui 
woHldei^K'se  bims^  to  the  consequences,  of  blame.  Within  ar  few  years. some 
attempts  h^ye  b«^  made,  in  some  of  tbe  fQennm.stivfc^s*  to  mmp^^y  a  mde^  tiia* 
is,  to  give  fixed  and  determinate  words  to  the  laws,  by  the  <mly  instrument  of 
permanoicy  and  certainty  in  language,  writing..  These  attempts  have. been 
partial,  and .  exceedingly  imperfieot,  even  as  jGeit  as  they  went  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  the  first  sovereign  in  modem  Eun^,  who  bestowed  upon  his 
subjects  the  inestimable  benefit  of  laws,  in  written^  fixed,  and  determinate  words* 
Many  are  the  faults  which  Inight  be  discovered  in  this  code»  were  this  the  place 
to  criticise  the  execution ;  but  with  all  ito  imperfiections,  it  placed  the  French, 
people,  with  reqpect  to  law,  in  a  situation  &r  more  fiivourable  than  that  of  any 
other  people  upon  the  globe.  In  England,  the  whole  portion  of  the  field,  occupied 
by  what,  is  denominated  the  common  law ;  that  is,  almost  all  the  civil,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  penal  brandi,  is  in  the  unwritten,  that  is,  the  oral,  and 
traditionary,  or  barbarous  state.  LasUy,  that  portion,  which  bears  the  character 
of  written,  or  statute  law,  is  so  overloaded  with  useless  words ;  so  devoid  of 
classification ;  and  the  expression  is  so  ambiguous  and  obscure ;  that  the  lawyers 
declare  it  is  far  mom  polluted  \^th  the  vice  of  uncertaioty,  than  that  which.is  in 
a  state  of  necessary  and  perpetual  fluctuation,  the  common  law  itself. 

The  form  of  .Mahomedan  law,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  some  of  the  best  of  thdr 
digests,  as  the  Hedaya^  for  instance,  is  not  much  more  rude  and  barbarous  than 
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Book  HI.  this.  To  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  powers  which  law  converts  iAt# 
rights,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distribution  of  the  existences  which  are  the 
subject  of  those  rights,  or  over  which  the  powers,  converted  into  rights,  are 
granted.  This  distribution  is  the  same,  in  the  Mahomedan,  as  in  the  European 
systems.  The  subjects  of  those  rights,  or  the  existences  over  which  the  powers 
are  granted,  are  either.  First,  Persons ;  or  Secondly,  Things.  In  the  case  in  which 
Persons  are  considered  as  the  subject  of  rights;  1.  individuals,  as  individuals^ 
are  allotted  rights,  or  exclusive  powers,  with  respect  to  their  own  persons :  2.  as 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  masters,  servants,  judges,  suitors,  kings,  or  subjects;  &c. 
they  are  allotted  rights  or  exclusive  powers,  with  respect  to  the  persons  (includ- 
ing the  services)  of  others.  In  the  case  in  which  Things  are  considered  as  thp 
subject  of  right,  two  circumstances  principally  require  to  be  ascertained ;  First, 
the  powers  which  are  included  in  each  right ;  Secondly,  the  events  which  caus^ 
or  give  origin  to  the  existence  of  a  right.  These  points  are  determined  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  neariy  in  the  same  way,  by  the  Mahomedan,  as  by 
European  legislation :  Every  where  law  has  been  formed,  not  by  a  previous 
survey  and  arrangement  of  the  matters  which  it  belongs  to  a  system  of  law  td 
include ;  but  by  the  continual  aggregation  of  one  individual  case  to  another^  a^ 
they  occurred  for  decision :  The  only  classifications,  therefore,  which  have  ever 
been  attempted,  are  those  of  the  cases  which  occur  for  dedsion ;  the  states  of 
circumstances  which  most  frequently  give  occasion  to  disputes  about  rights: 
Now,  these  states  of  circumstances  are  the  more  common  of  the  events  which 
constitute  change  of  ownership,  or  effect  the  transfer  of  property :  Of  these 
events,  one  set,  which  obviously  enough  fall  into  a  class,  are  those  of  bargain  and 
sale,  or  the  exchange  of  one  article  of  value  for  another ;  this  constitutes  a  laige 
chapter  in  the  Mahomedan  code :  Another  important  class  of  such  events  are 
those  which  relate  to  inheritance :  A  third  dass  are  those  which  relate  to  wiUs : 
A  fourth,  those  which  relate  to  engagements,  either  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or 
to  perform  a  service :  There  are  other  inferior  titles,  of  which  those  relating  to 
dei)Osits  and  to  bail  are  the  most  considerable :  And  under  these  heads  is  the 
matter  of  civil  law  distributed  in  the  Mahomedan  code. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  distribution  very  closely  resettibles  that  which 
is  made  of  the  same  subject  in  the  legal  systems  of  Europa^  It  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  this  combination  of  heads  as  completely  induaes  the  subject,  or  adl 
the  cases  of  dispute  respecting  the  ownership  of  right,  as  that  combination  of 
heads  which  we  find  in  the  codes  of  the  west  To  show  the  exact  degree  in 
which  the  Mahomedan  system  falls  short  of  the  Christian  system,  but  exceeds 
the  Hindu,  in  making  clear  and  certain  the  rights  which  it  means  to  create  and 
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uphold^  w<Mdd  riequire  a  devdopement  &i  too  long,  and  intricafe  for  the  present  Chap.  V. 
occasion.     From  the  delineation  of  the  great  lines  to  which  the  present  aim  has 
been  confined,  it  will  aj^ar,  that  a  much  higher  strain  of  intelligence  runs 
through  the  whole,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  puerilities,  and  the  worse  than 
puerilities,  of  the  Hindus. 

2.  So  much  for  the  comparison  of  Mahomedan  law  with  that  of  the  Hindus 
and  Europeans,  in  r^;ard  to  the  civil  branch,  or  the  constitution  of  rights.  In 
the  penal  branch,  beside  the  selection  of  the  acts  which  shall  be  accounted  of- 
fences, in  which  selection  there  is  great  uniformity  all  over  the  globe,  two 
things  are  necessary,  an  exact  definition  of  the  act  which  the  law  constitutes  an 
offence,  and  an  exact  specification  of  the  punishment  which  it  adopts  as  the ' 
means  of  pieventing  that  offence. 

On  the  penal  branch  of  law,  the  Mahomedan,  like  the  Roman  system,  is  ex- 
ceedingly scanty.  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  for  example,  three  short  titles 
or  chapters  out  of  eighteen,  in  the  last  and  shortest  of  four  books,  is  all  that 
falls  to  the  share  of  this  half  of  the  field  of  law :  And  the  whole  is  brought  in 
under  the  subordinate  title  of  ^  Obligations  arising  from  delinquency.**  The  ar- 
bitrary will  of  the  judge  (a  wretched  substitute)  was  left  to  supply  the  place  of 
law.  The  same  disproportion,  (and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of 
inferiority  in  the  ancient  Ronum  as  compared  with  the  modem  system  of  juris- 
prudence) is  observable  in  the  Mahomedan  books  of  law :  the  portion  which  re* 
lates  to  the  penal  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  relates  to  the  . 
non-penal  branch,  of  the  subject. 

The  Mahomedan  system  contained,  indeed,  one  law,  comprehensive  enough  to 
supersede  a  number ;  that,  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  person,  retaliation  should  be 
the  rule ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  This  recommends  itself  to 
a  rude  age  by  the  appearance .  of  proportion.  But  it  recommends  itself  to  no 
other  but  a  rude  age,  because  it  possesses  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  propor- 
tion, and  grossly  violates  the  reality.  In  this  the  Mahomedan  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  Hindu,  than  the  European  systems  of  penal  law.  By  this  however 
it  avoided  the  atrocity  of  some  modem  systems,  particularly  the  English,  in  as 
much  as  it  limited  capital  punishment,  never  allowed  for  offences  against  pro- 
pa1;y,  to  the  single  case  of  murder.  In  practice,  too,  ^^  the  Mussulman  courts," 
says  the  translator  of  the  Hedaya,  ^  in  all  cases  short  of  life,  understand  the 
words  of  the  Koran,  not  as  awarding  an  actual  retaliation,  according  to  the 
strict  literal  meaning,  but  an  atonement  in  exact  proportion  to  the  injury."  * . 

f  The  Hedaya,  or  Guide  i  a  commentaiy  od  the  Mmwilman  Laws :    Translated  by  ord^r  of 
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Book  III.  This  indkaten  d  considereble  refinement  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  ptaAl  latr ; 
far  removed  firotn  the  brutality  which  stains  the  code  of  the  Hindus.      - 

The  most  atrocious  part  of  the  Mahomedan  S3rstem  of  punishment,  is  thut 
which  regards  theft  and  robbery.  Mutilation,  by  cutting  off  the  hand,  or  the 
foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy  for  all  higher  degrees  of  the  oflfence.  This  savours 
strongly  of  a  barbarous  state  of  society ;  and  in  this  the  Mahomedati  and  Hindu 
systems  resemUe  one  another.  The  translator  of  the  Hedaya,  though  he  laments 
the  inhumanity,  inconvenience,  and  inefficiency j  of  this  mode  of  punishment, 
yet  tdls  his  British  countrymen ;  "  They  have  nothing  better  to  offer  by  way  of 
substitute ;  for  surely  their  penal  laws  are  still  more  sai^fuinary."  This  is  a 
heavy  imputation  on  the  legislature  of  his  country :  but  surely  no  good  thing 
hinders  a  better  system  of  penal  remedies,  than  that  of  either  English  or  Maho^ 
medan  law,  from  being  introduced  into  India,  by  an  enlightened  legislature,  if 
such  a  thing  were  to  be  found. 

One  pecufiarity^  indicating  the  work  of  an  immature  state  ct  the  htimaik 
mind»  strongly  disting^hes  the  Mahomedan  system ;  whfle  it  distinguishes  &e 
English,  in  a  degree  scarcety,  if  at  all,  inferior.  In  framing  the  several  rules  iit 
ordinances ;  which,  of  course,  are  intended,  each,  to  inchide  not  a  mere  in£vi* 
dual  caae,  (for  then  to  be  comply  they  must  be  innumerable),  but  sets  or  clai^^^ 
of  cases ;  it  is  not  the  specific*  or  the  generic  differences,  but  the  individual  dif- 
ferences, upon  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  rules  are  founded.  Thefts  ^ode 
of  proceeding  is  the  same,  as  if  (taking  a  familiar  case  for  the  sake  of  illustitf- 
tion)  they  were  to  make  one  law  to  prohibit  the  stei^ng  of  a  sheep ;  audther  te 
prohibit  the  stealing  of  a  cow ;  a  third  the  stealing  of  a  horse ;  though  all  the 
cases  shoidd  be  treated  as  equally  crinunal,  and  all  subjected  to  the  same  penalty. 
Not  merely  a  good  logic,  but  a  good  talent  for  expediting  business,  would  teai^ 
that  all  sudi  cases  as  could  be  comprehended  undei^  one  description^  and  were  ta 
foe  dealt  with  in  one  way,  should  be  included  m  one  comprehensive  law.  This 
would  have  two  admirable  effects.  The  laws  would  first  be  less  vokmiinous'; 
hence  less  obscure,  and  difficult  to  administer.  In  the  second  place,  being 
fi>unded  upon  the  generic  and  specific  <fifferences,  they  wouiii  kiolude  all  indivi- 
dual cases  without  exception :  whereas  in  so  fisi^  as  tiiey  ai^  fdutoded  upon  kutt- 
vidual  distinctions,  they  may  rise  to  the  number  of  millions,  and  leave  as  many 
cases  (no  individual  case  resembling  another)  Mrithout  an  appr6priate  provi^on^ 

3.  Beside  the  laws  which  mark  out  rights,  and  puf^shments,   are  a  set  of 


the  GoverDOT-General  and  Council  of  Bengal,  by  Charles  Hanulton,  in  4  vols.  4to.    FreUminary 
Discourse,  by  the  translator,  p.  Ixxxiii. 
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kwSy  on  which  the  execution  of  the  former  branches  altc^ther  depends.    Hiese  Chap.  V. 
are  the  laws  which  constitute  the  system  of  procedure;  or  the  rotmd  of  opera* 
tions  through  which  the  juditiisd  services^^inquiry,  sratence,  and  enforcement^-' 


In  this  part  of  the  field  g£  legislation^  there  is  a  most  remarkable  difference, 
between  the  Indian  and  the  European  systems.  In  the  European  system,  the 
steps  of  pit)cedure  are  multiplied  to  a  great  number,  and  regulated' by  a  Q0r- 
f^pondent  mtdtiplidty  of  rules.  In  the  Mahoinedan  ^  (and  in  this  the  Mafaoine* 
dan  and  the  Hindu  systems  concur)  &e  mode  of  procedure  is  simple,  and  not 
much  regulated  by  any  positive  rules ;  the  Judge  being  left  to  conduct  the  judi« 
dal  inquiry,  in  the  mode  which  appears  to  him  most  amdudve  to  its  end ;  and 
fidJing  of  cotDTse  into  the  natural  and  obvious  train  of  operations,  recommended 
to  every  individual  by  ordinary  good  sense,  when  he  has  any  private  inquiry^ 
analogous  to  the  judicial,  to  perform.  Hie  pailies  are  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore hiin:  lliey  state,  in  their  order,  the  circumstaiices  of  the  case,  subject  to 
examination  of  aU  sorts,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  fecte:  The  evidence  which 
they  have  to  adduce,  whether  of  t^timony  or  lof  things,  is  received :  When  aU 
the  evidence  is  before  the  Judge,  he  balances  the  weight  of  that  which  aflirms, 
witii  the  weight  of  that  whicfa  denies  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  according  aft 
either  preponderates,  dedakm  is  prDnaunood. 

^  In  this  department  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Indian  systems. 
The  inconvenience  to  which  the  Indian  mode  of  procedure  is  liable  consi^  in 
Ae  arbitrary  power  entrusted  to  the  Judge ;  which  he  may  employ  either  n^U* 
gently,  or  partially  and  corruptly.  Two  things  may  here  be  observed:  First, 
that  this  inconvenience  is  not  removed  firom  the  system  characterised  by  the 
great  number  of  steps  and  rules,  which  may  be  called  the  tedmical  system : 
Secondly,  that  it  may,  to  a  great  d^;ree,  be  easily  removed  from  the  system 
which  is  characterised  by  the  small  number  of  steps  and  rules,  which  may  be 
called  the  natural  system. 

It  is  not  removed  from  the  technical  system ;  for  that  binds  the  Judge  to 
nothing  but  an  observance  of  the  technical  rules :  Now  tfiey  may  all  be  observed 
in  the  most  nice  manner ;  while  the  real  merits  of  the  case  may  either  have  been 
most  imperfectiy  brought  to  light,  through  negligence ;  or  purposely  disguised, 
through  corruption.  The  observance  of  the  technical  rules  by  no  means  forces 
the  inquiry  upon  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  affords  no  security  whatsoever  that 
in  regard  to  them  the  inquiry  shaU  be  complete. 

In  the  next  plao^  the  power  of  the  Judge  may  be  re^Arained  from  abuse,  in 
the  natural  mode  of  proc^dur^  by  very  easy  expedientGk    As  the  steps  are 

vou  j;  4  w 
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Book  III.  sin^ile^  they  can  be  deariy  desdribed ;  and  a  n/tan^gxd  of  faSbdktLWffy  he  tmh 
deied  perfectly  fiuodjiar  to,  the  miiMb  oC  the,  pepple :  Witih  Ais  utmmdmai  i&  thisr 
miodsp  the  condttct  of  the  Judge  may  he  si^l^eoted  to  pex&ct  publicity^  aadiidd 
open  to  the  full  view,  and  unrestramed  criticisms^  of  the  people :  As  qd  nmcofc 
duct  would  thii^  escape  detection^  an  efficient  method  mig^t  be  easily  pcovaded 
to  lend^  it  very  diffinilt,  or  impossiUe^  that  it  should  escape  the  d»e  neaavn 
of  punishtnesjt.  This  is,  the  mode  of  obtainyig  good  conduct,  b^m  H^  iud^« 
as  fram  eve?y  other  servant  of  the  puUic ;  not  the  peeaBaaptism  txf  niwifrmii 
oevemonial  obseirvances.  few  of  them  having  any  eonaeauoa  wilih  the  mer^  oC 
any  case;  many  of  them  obstructing  rather  than  aiding  the  eftcieQt  operatiMi 
of  rational  inquiry;  and  all  taken  togetheir&r  better  ralnilatedfor  screening  the 
Judge  in  s  course  of  misconduct,  than  for  ijBi|ioBing  upon  himi  angr  necessity  of 
good  and  fiiitlifiil  tcarvice* 

If  the  tedmical  aficmds  no  security  &r  good  oonduct  in  the  Jndg^  above  the 
natural  system,  it  po^sesies  other  qnaUties.whidiiender  it  infinitelj  hurtAdto  tha 
mterests  of  justice.  By  nniltiplying  the  operations  of  judacataie,  it  xendeis  Ae 
course  long,  intricate,  obscure,  and  treadierous*  It  oca^  defciy#  which  is 
always  a  partial,  and  oft-times  a  complete  denial  of  justice.  It  aiMtea  unatosfrt 
aary  expense ;  which  is  always  positive  robbery ;  and  as  often  as  it  Ss. above  the 
means,  of  the  suitor  is  complete  and.  abadUite  denial  of  justice :  eHpeoae,  wiMKh 
is  almost  dways  above  the  means  of  the  indigent,  that  is»  th^.  moat  nnmerous 
dbss ;  which  pos^esaes,  therefore,  this  peculiar  property,  thrt  it  outUme  the 
great  body  of  mankind ;  making  law  an  instrument  which  any  body  may  €!inplo|( 
for  the  pi^esaion  of  the  most  mimerous  portion  of  the  iq^ecies ;  an  inAti^imont 
which  they  can  scsorcdy  at  all  emjdoy  for  their  protection.. 

It  is  instructive,  and  not  difficult,  to  trace  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  mA 
different  modes  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  two  countries.  The.dsSerenoe  arose 
from  the  different  situation  of  the  judgea  It  arose  from  the  diffiEsrent  means 
presented  to  the  judges  of  drawing  a  profit  out  of  the  bunness  which  they  had  to 
perform.  In  India,  as  the  state  of  manners  and  opiniws  permitted  th^  to 
receive  bribes,  they  had  no  occasion  to  look  out  £or  any  otiier  meam  of  drawing 
as  much  money  as  possible  frt»n  the  suitors ;  and,  there&rew  they  allowed  the 
course  of  inquiry  to  fall  into  the  straight ;  the  shortest,  and  easiest  channel.  In 
England,  the  state  of  manners  and  opinions  rendered  it  very  inconvenient,  and 
in  some  measure  dangerous,  to  receive  bribes.  The  judges  were,  flMrefoDS^ 
induced  to  look  out  for  other  means  of  rendering  their  business  profitable  t» 
themsdves.  The  state  of  manners  and  opinions  allowed  them  to  take  fees  upon 
each  of  the  di£Serent  .judicial  operations*    It  was^  therefor^,  an  nbvious-  esfspedient 
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ta  maitiflLy  ^bese  efeanAnm  to  exeeto ;  to  Mddfer  them  as  nuBierous,  and  not  Chap«  y« 
imlj  as  maeMcm^  but  as  enMaring^BS  poaiilde.  For,  with  a  view  to  fees,  it  was 
of  prodigious  iBO^KMrtanc^  after  the  operations  had  be6n  rendered  as  numa^ous  as 
pcMtibIs,  to  create  pretexts  Cwr  perfarming  them  twice  o^er.  This  was  easiljr 
doile  by  r^nderin^  the  operations,  imposed  upon  the  sukors,  so  nice,  and  intricate^ 
and  equivocal^  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  observe  them,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preclude  excepCioQ ;  and,  1^^  nakii^  k  a  nde,  that  as  soon  as  any  misofaaerv^ 
ante  was  laid  hold  of  by  flie  judges  <be  whole  of  the  pneeding  operations,  how 
esadfy  soever  perfomed,  Aould  be  set  aside,  and  the  suit  ordained  to  ccanmehce 
anew.  Tins  re<»tenienoement,  accordingly,  this  double  performance  of  the 
ceremonies,  double  payment  of  the  lees,  is  one  of  the  Aost  remarkable  features 
in  the  Englidi  system  of  procedure. 

Two  persons  in  the  Mahomedan  courts,  the  Cauzee  and  Moofte^  share 
betwten  them,  on^  eadi  occasion,  the  f^netims  of  the  ju(%e.  Tlvs  Mooftee 
attends  in  order  to  expound  the  sacred  text ;  the  Cauaee  is  the  person  who 
faivestigatos  the  q«iestioii  of  feet,  and  caities  into  execution  what  he  receives  as 
the  meani]^  of  the  law.* 

The  feOowiBg  passage  ^scovers  a  correet  mode  of  i:hiTiting ;  whatever 
discoioformity  may  have  been  felmd  between  the  rule  and  the  practice.  ^  It  is 
inoimbent  on  the  Sultan  to  saec»  Ibv  y^  offire  of  Cauzee,  apersonwfaoisci^Mbla 
of  dischargii^  tlie  duties  of  it,  and  passing  decrees ;  and  who  is  also  in  a  supeii 
lative  d^ree  just  and  virtuous ;  fer  the  piophet  has  said ;  Whoever  appoints  a 
person  to  the  discbarge  ofoMg  office^  whilst  there  is  another  atnMg  his  subjects 
more  qualified  for  the  stimt  than  the  person  so  appointed,  does  surely  commit 
an  isffurjf  with  respect  to^  the  rights  of  Gini^  the  prophet^  and  the  Musa^ 
stUmdns^^-f 

PuWcity  was  an  impertost  pxindplfe  in  the  Mahomedan  jurisprudence.  For 
the  hall  of  justice  ^  the  principal  mosque,'*  says  the  law,  '<  is  the  most  eligible 
place,  if  it  be  situated  within  the  city ;  because  it  is  the  moist  notorious.''  f 

There  is  no  part  of  the  ndes  of  procedure  which  more  strongly  indicate  the 
maturity  or  iminaturity  of  the  hunum  mind,  than  the  rules  of  evidence.  There 
is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Mahomedan  ^stan,  where  it  shows  to  greater 
advantages.  On  many  points  its  rules  of  evidence  are  not  inferior,  in  soine  diey 
are  preferiable,  to  those  of  the  European  qrstems.  Its  exdusion  of  evidence,  for 
example,  is  not  so  extensive,  and,  in  the  same  proportkm,  not  so  mischievous  as 
the  English.    There  are  other  eases^  however,  in  which  infericaity  appears. 

*  Hedaja,  ii.  614.  f  ^*»^-  Q^S.  %  Ibid.  620. 

4n2 
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Book  III.  Beckoning  women's  testimony  inferior  to  thiat  of  men  (they  have  less  coireeCiieft^ 
^*~"v-^*^  says  the  law^  both  in  observation  aad  memiogry-^whidi  so  long  as  their  edncatioii 
is  inferior  will  no  doubt  be  the  case),  the  Mahomedaii  krar  makes  some  rtry 
absurd  rules.  In  all  criminal  cases,  the  testimony  of  the  woman  is  excluded : 
and^  in  questions  of  property,  the  evidence  of  two  wonien  is  held  only  equal  to 
that  of  one  man ;  though  one  dass  of  women  may  be  better  educated  than 
Another  dass  of  men,  and  their  testimony,  therefore,'  more  to  be  depended  upon. 
Under  Mahomedan  customs,  indeed,  whidi  exdude  the  women  from  the  acquis 
sition  of  knowledge  and  experience,  the  r^ulation  had  less  of  impropriety  than 
it  woidd  have  in  a  state  of  things  moi^e  &vourable  to  the  mental  powers  of  the 
aex.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  Mahomedan  laws  of  evidenee,  to  compare 
with  many  absurdities  of  the  Hindu  system;  which  makes  perjuiy,  in  certain 
cases,  a  virtue. 
Taiatioo.  3li "  IV.  Th£  Taxes.— To  a  gfeat  extent  the  Mahomedans  MkmeA  the  plan  of 
taxation :  which  was  established  under  the  native  government  of  the  Hindusi, 
The  great  source  of  the  revenue  was  the  proportion,  exacted  by  th^  soveiie^^n,  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  land.  The  Emperor  Akbar  was  cdebrated  as  having 
placed  the  details  of  collection  in  a  better  «tate,  than  what  that  important  busineas 
had  ever  been  seen  in  before.  From  what  has  been  observed  of  the  practlee  o£ 
existing  Hindu  govenunenta^  ..andr  fram-ifae  superior  share  of  intelligence  whidi 
4fae  Mahomedans,  brought  to  the  busmess  of  state,  we  may  infer,  with  sufficient 
assurance,  that  the  improvement  introduced  by  that  peq[)le,  was  not  inranaider* 
able.  That  the  Mahomedaa  princes  generally  made  use  of  Hindus  in  affisdEs  of 
revenue ;  and  even  employed  them  as  their  instruments,  in  the  reforms  to  which 
they  were  led,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  the  business  was 
better  managed  under  the  Mahomedans  than  under  the  Hindus.  For  the  details 
of  collection ;  which  a  revenue  chiefly  derived  from  a  proportion  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  land  rendered  excessively  operose  and  complex ;.  an  intimate 
acquaintance  witJi  the  language  and  manners  of  the  peqde  was  indispensably 
required ;  and  that  acquaintance  Hindus  alone  possessed..  There  isi  jiotbing  to 
Jiinder  the  Hindus,  as  any  other  people,  from  being  weH  quidified  to  be  used  as 
instruments  in  a  business,  in  which  they  might  have  been  uttedy  incapable  dt 
being  t)ie  principals;  The  methods  devised^  with  considerable  skill,,  under  Hb^ 
Emperor  Akbar,.  fin;  preventing  the  two  great  abuses  inddent  to  the  machinery 
of  cdlection^tiie  oppression  of  the  people;  and  embeezlement  of  the  .kin^« 
revenue ;  appear  to  have  preserved  the&r  virtue  not  much  impaired,  all  the  time^ 
during  which  any  vigour  remained  in  the  Mogul  government;  and  to  have 
become  altogether  neglected,  only  when  each  province^  as  the  empire  fell  to 
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pieces^  became  an  independent,  petty  state;  and  when  the  feeble  andneeessi-  Crap.V. 
tous  sovereign  of  each  petty  state  was  unable  to  contend  either  with  his  own 
vices,  or  those  of  his  agents.* 

V.  Rklioion. — ^Under  thia  head  very  few  words  are  required ;  because  the  Religkm. 
superiority  of  the  Mahomedans,  in  respect  of  religion,  is  beyond  all  dispute.  To 
the  composition  of  the  Koran  was  brought  an  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  uid 
Christian  scriptmnes ;  by  which  the  writer,  notwithstanding  hb  mental  rudeness^ 
appears  to  have  greatly  profited ;  and  assigning,  as  we  aie  diqiosed  to  assign^ 
▼ery  £ttle  value  to  the  lofty  expressions,  r^^arding  the  Divine  perfections,  in  the 
Koran,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Vedas,'  we  find  the  absurdities  in  the  Koran,  by 
which  those  loffy  ideas  are  contradicted,  very  small,  either  in  number  or  degree, 
compared  with  those  which  abound  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Hindus. 

YI.  Manne&s.  In  this  respect  the  superiority  of  the  Mahomedans  was  most  Manners. 
remarkable.  The  principal  poiftion  of  the  manners  of  the  HindiKi  was  founded 
upon  the  cruel  and  pemidou^  distinction  of  castes :  A  system  of  manners),  pro- 
ceeding like  that  of  the  Mahomedans,  upon  the  su{^sition  of  the  natural 
equality  of  mankind,  constituted  such  a  d^erence  in  behalf  of  all  that  is  good 
for  human  nature,  as  it  i»  hardly  possiUe  to  value  too  high.  Another  grei^ 
portion  of  the  nuuiners  of  the  Hindus  consisted  in  the  perfiwmance  of  religioua 
eeremoniea:  In  ceremonies  to  tbe  iHBi  ^Lo^^mmt  contc-mptible  and  absurd,  very 
often  tormenting  and  detestable,  a  great  proportion  of  the  life  of  every  Hindu 
is,  or  ought  to  bcf,  donsumed.  llie  religion  of  the  Modem  is  stript  of  cere- 
monies to  a  degree  no  where  else  ^emplified  among  nations  in  die  lower  stages 
of  civilization. 

As  so  great  isi  portion  of  human  Hfe  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  food^  the  great  diversity  between  a  diet  wholly  veget^U^  and  one 
which  may  in  any  degree  consist  of  animal  food,,  implies  a  considerable  diversity 

^  *^  The  moderation  orUie  tribate  imposed  by  aD  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  the  «m|ilicrty 
•f  ^kxr  method  of  collecting  it,  accounts  for  the  surprising  facility  with  which  they  retained 
possession  of  their  conquests.  The  form  of  their  government  was  despotic ;  but,  in  &ct  it  was  not 
oppressive  to  the  mass  of  the  conquered  people.  In  general,  diey  introduced  no  change^  but  in 
ibe  army,  and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign."  Francis,  Plan  for  a  Settlement  of  the  Revenues  of 
Bengal,  par.  9.  **  The  gentiles  (Hindus)  are  better  contented  to  live  under  the  Mogul's  law^  thaii 
nnder  Pagan  princes,  for  the  Mogul  taxes  them  gently,  and  every  one  knows  what  he  must  pay,  but 
Ae  Pagan  kings  or  jHriaces  tax  at  discretion,  making  their  own  avarice  jJie  standard,  of  equity; 
besides,  there  were  formerly  many  small  R^ahs,  that  used,  upon  frivolous  occasions,  to  pick 
quarrels  with,  one  another,  and  before  they  could  be  made  friends  again,  their  subjects  were  forced^ 
to  open4)oth  their  veins  and.pursea  to  gratify  ambition  or  folly;"  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the.; 
East  Indies,  iL  26. 
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Book  III.  m  OM  grand  portion  of  the  details  of  ordikiary  life.    Abstimnee  trmA  iotogii*. 
7"*'^'^"'*^  Gating  liquors  is  a  featoire  almost  equally  strong  in  the  maimers  of  both  Maho* 
medans  and  Hindus. 

In  point  of  address  and  temper^  the  Mah0medaa  b  less  soft,  less  smooth  and 
winning  tiban  the  Hindu.  Of  course  he  is  not  so  vdl  liked  by  his  knd  and 
master  the  Englishman  ;  who  desires  to  hare  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  than 
to  receive  his  obedience.  In  truth,  the  Hindu,  like  the  eunuch,  excels  in  the  qua* 
lities  of  a  slave.  The  indotence,  the  security,  tihe  pride  of  the  despot,  poliiicdl 
w  domestic,  find  less  to  hurt  them  in  tbe  6bedieacel  of  the  Hindu,  tluin  in 
tliat  of  almost  any  other  portion  of  the  species.  '  But  if  less  sdft,  the  Maho^ 
medan  is  more  manly,  more  vigorous.  He  more  nearly  resembles  our  own  Hatt 
civilized  ancestors ;  who,  though  more  rough,  were  not  more  gross ;  though  less 
supple  in  behaviour,  were  still  more  susceptiUe  of  increased  civilization,  than  a 
people  in  the  state  of  the  Hindus. 

In  the  still  more  important  qualities,  which  constitute  what  we  call  the  moral 
character,  the  Hindu,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ranks  very  low ;  and  theMdio* 
medan  is  little,  if  at  all  above  hun.  The  same  insincerity,  mendicity,  and 
perfidy ;  the  same  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  otliers ;  tiie  'same  prostitiitioilk 
and  venality,*  are  conspicuous  in  both.  The  Mahomedans  are  profuse^  when 
possessed  of  weakb,  and  Jcf attd  to  pleasure;  the  HSndus  are  almost  always 
penurious  and  ascetic. 
Arts.  VII.  The  Arts.  The  comparison  has  been  so  faSfy  exhibited,  between  thfe 

Fenians  and  Hindus,  in  respect  to  progress  in  the  arts,  in  that  cheater  of  the 
preceding  book,  in  which  the  arts  of  the  Hindus  have  been  described ;  and'  it  is 
so  well  known,  that  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  o£  India  carried  with  them  in 
perfection  the  arts  of  the  Persians,  that  under  this  head  scarcely  any  thing 
remains  to  be  adduced. 

Of  the  mechanical  arts,  those  of  architecture,  jewellery,  and  the  fabrication 
of  cloth,  appeared  to  be  the  only  arts  for  which  admiration  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Hindus.     In  the  first  two,  the  Hindus  were  found  decidedly  inferior  to 

*  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  speaking  of  even  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  his  court,  says,  **  Experience 
had  taught  me  that  there  was  no  faith  among  these  barbarians."  Journal  in  Churchill's  Voyages^ 
i.  799.  Contrasting  the  opposition  he  met  with,  when  he  had  not,  and  the  obsequiousness  when 
he  had  sometfiing  to  give,  he  says,  **  This  made  me  sensible  of  the  poor  spirits  of  those  people. 
Asaph  Khan  [the  minister]  was  become  so  much  our  friend,  in  hopes  to  buy  some  trifles,  Ihal  he 
would  have  betrayed  his  own  son  to  serve  us,  and  was  my  humUe  servant."  Aid.  Sir  ThonMi 
Roe  said  it  was  better  not  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Mogul's  court,  but  to  emfioj  Ihe  mOnej  in 
bribing.  **  Half  my  charge,"  said  he,  ^*  shall  corrupt  all  this  court  to  be  your  slaves."  Letter  to 
the  E.  I.  Company,  Ibid.  p.  809* 
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ti»  Mahomodaw.    Of  the  Mkhomedaii  stnxctiues,  book  are  harHy  exoeeded  b^  Chap.  V, 
llie  finest  moDfUMBts  of  ardiite^;:^^  The  dbaractCTStic  drcunostanee  ^  "  ^  —  ^ 

of  huilcli]^  an  arch>  the  Hinkis  were  totally  ignorant  df ;  the  Mahcnnedans 
fflPff^Bril  in  it.*  If  in  any  tfiii^.  the  Jhbhomedans  w^re  inferior  to  the  Hindus, 
it  was  in  the  productions  of  the  loom ;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  high 
ai^dmens  of  art,  the  sflks  and  Yeivets  of  the  Fendans  are  not  as  wonderfiil  as 
the.  fine  mudins  of  tiie  Hindus. 

,  in  FPftlring  roads  md  Iffidges,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  ai^**- 
cations  of  human  fatfaomr  and  8ldM,.tfae  Hindus,  befofe  the  invasion  of  the 
Mahoaaedans,.  appear  to  have  gone  ^ery  little  beyond  the  state  of  the  most  bar-: 
baxDW  nattona.  We  have  seen,  in  the  extract  lately  produced  from  the  Instil 
tutes  of  Timur,  that  this  was  a  primary  care  of  government  among  the  Moguls, 
befoie  they  became  die  conimenE>r&  of  HksdBstan. 

In  the  fine  arts,  as  they  axe  uaia%  called ;  or  those  of  nKuac^  painting,  and 
aculpture,  the  readw  has  aliseadylnoed,  wit2ime,arema]icdblea)^^  the 

progress,  of  tibe  Mahomedans,  Hie  GhineBe,  and  Use  Hindus.  In  painting,  tlie 
taste,  as.  well  as  the  mechanical  ftcidty  of  all  these  nations,  xesendde  in  a  degree 
that  is  singokur  and  snrprisiBg.  In  music,  the  Hindus  appear  to  be  miferior ;  as 
ju  sculptuie,  the  F^rsianas  superior,  to  the  a&xa  two. 
.  Whether  war  is  to  be  ranked  amou|^  4i*o  fiiM  «» th^  oaarm  ^xim :  and  whatever 
Ae  relative  portion  of  tiie  powers  of  mind  which  it  requires^  the  art  may  be 
expected  to  -exkt  in  a  state  of  higher  p^flection  among  a  peofde  who  are  nuare^ 
dian  a  people  who  are  less  advanced  in  the  soale  oi  intettigence.  When  a 
Bomber  of  pe<q^le  comparatively  few,  ov«rccmie  and  hold  in  sutgecticm  a  number 
of  people  comparatively  kigp,  tiie  infa[«nce  is  a  legithnate  one,  (unless  seme- 
thing  appear  which  gave  the  small  number  some  wondeiftd  advantage),  that  the 

ft 

art  of  war  is  in  a  state  of  higher  perfection  among  the  conquering  people,  than 
the  conquered.  This  inference,  in  the  case  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindus,  is 
confirmed  by  every  thing  which  we  know  of  both  those  people. 

YIIL  Literature.  In  this-  important  artide,  it  will  be  impossible  to  show  Literature. 
that  the  Hindus  had  the  superiority  in  one  single  particular.  It  will  not  be 
disputed,  it  is  probable,  that  in  every  particular  a  most  decided  superiority  waa 
on  the  side  of  their  invaders.  The  only  branches  of  Hindu  Utei:ature  to  which 
the  admirers  of  Hindu  civilization  have  called  for  any  admiration,  are  the  mathe- 
matics, and  the  poetry. 

With  regard  to  the  mathematics,  it  is  rather  the  suppose  antiquity,  than  the 
high  progress  of  the  science,  among  the  Hindus,  at  which  any  wonder  has  been 

*  Vide  8UMp^  p.  340. 
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Book  III.  expressed.  Whatever  the  case  in  regard  to  antupiitj ;  it  is  abundantly  certain 
that  the  science  existed  among  tlie  Mahomedans^  acquainted  to  a  considerable 
degree  with  the  mathematics  of  Europe,  in  a  state  not  less  high,  than  it  was 
found  among  the  Hindus ;  and  that  point  is  all  which  is  material  to  the  present 
purpose. 

Of  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus  I  have  abeady  endeavoured  to  convey  a  piecise 
idea.  On  the  present  occasion  it  appears  sufficient  to  say,  that  even  those  who 
make  the  highest  demand  upon  us  for  admiration  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus^ 
allow,  as  Sir  William  Jones,  for  example,  that  the  poetiy  of  the  Persians  is 
superior.  Compare  the  M ahabarat,  the  great  narrative  poon  of  the  Hindus, 
with  the  Shah  Namah,  the  great  narrative  poem  of  the  Persians ;  the  departure 
fixxn  nature  and  probability  is  less  wild  and  extravagant ;  the  incidents  are  lesa 
foolish ;  the  fictions  are  more  ingenious ;  all  to  a  great  d^;ree,  in  the  work  of 
the  Mahomedan  author,  than  in  that  of  the  Hindu. 

But  the  grand  article  in  which  tiie  superi(»i1y  of  tlie  Mahomedans  appears  la 
history.  As  all  our  knowledge  is  built  upon  experience,  the  recordation  of  the 
past  for  the  guidance  of  the  future  is  one  o£  the  effects  in  which  the  utility  of 
the  art  of  writing  principally  consists.  Of  this  most  important  brandi  of  lite* 
rature  the  Hindus  were  totally  destitute.    Among  the  Mahomedans  of  Indfia 

the  art  ot  ^'^iT^r^^^ff  ^^"^^*r  ^■"  ^' ""fe^  to  greater  perfection  than  in  any 

other  part  of  Asia.  In  point  of  simplicity  and  good  sense,  there  is  no  spedmen 
even  of  Persiim  history  known  to  the  European  scholar,  which  can  vie  with  the 
works  of  Fmahta^  or  the  interesting  Memoirs  of  Qholam  Husseii^  the  Seer 
Mutaktxaieen.  Beside  the  best  specimens  of  Persian  history,  it  is  woorthy  of 
remark,  that  the  best  spedmai  also  of  Persian  poetiy,  the  odebrated  SbA 
Nitmah,  was  produced  among  the  Mahomedan  con^pienm  of  Hinduatan. 
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